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CHAPTER I. 

ARCirjJOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION. 

Monumental Archaeology— Scope of the Volume— Treatment of 
THE SuiijECT— S ources of Information— TAN oiniLiTY of Mate- 
rial Kelics — Vagit ENESS of Trapitional and Written Ar- 
cH.®oLOGy— V alue of Monumental Kelics, as conveying Posi- 
tive Information respecting their Bui liters, as Corroborative 
OR Corrective Witnesses, as Incentives to Kesearch— Counter- 
feit Antiquities— Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian monu- 
ments — Relics proving the Antiquity of Man — Exploration 
OF American Ruins— Key to Central American Hieroglyphics 
—No more Unwritten History. 

The present volume of the Native Races of the 
Pacific States treats of monumental archaeology, and 
is intended to present a detailed description of all ma- 
terial relics of the past discovered Avithin the territory 
under consideration. Two chapters, however, are de- 
voted to a more general view of remains outside the 
limits of this territory — those of South America and 
of the eastern United States— as being illustrative of, 
and of inseparable interest in connection with, iiiy sub- 
ject proper. Since monumental remains in the western 
continent without the broad limits thus included are 
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comparatively few and unimportant, I may without 
exaggeration, if the execution of the work be in any 
degree commensurate with its aim, claim for this 
treatise a place among the most complete ever pub- 
lished on American antiquities as a whole. In- 
deed, Mr Baldwin’s most excellent little book on 
Ancient America is the only comprehensive work treat- 
ing of this subject now before tlie public. As a popu- 
lar treatise, compressing within a small duodecimo 
volume the whole subject of arclneology, including, be- 
sides material relics, tradition, and speculation concern- 
ing origin and history as well, this book cannot be too 
highly praised; I propose, however, by devoting a 
large octavo volume to one half or less of Mr Bald- 
win’s subject-matter, to add at least encyclopedic value 
to this division of my work. 

There are some <lepartments of the present subject 
in wliicli I can hardly hoj)e to improve upon or even 
to equal dcsciiptions already extant. Such are the 
ruins of Yucatan, Guatemala, and Nicaragua, so ably 
treated by Messrs Stephens, Catherwood, and Squier. 
Indeed, not a few relics of great importance are known 
to the world only through the pen or pencil of one 
or another of these gentlemen, in which cases I am 
forced to draw somewhat largely upon the result of 
their investigations. Yet even within the territory 
mentioned, concerning Uxrnal and Chichen Itza we 
have most valuable details in the works of M M. Wal- 
deck and Charnay; at Quirigua, Dr Scherzer’s labors 
are no less satisfactory than those of Mr Catherwood; 
and Mr Squier ’s careful observations in Nicaragua are 
supplemented, to the advantage of the antiquarian 
public, by the scarcely less extensive investigations of 
Mr Boyle, In the case of Palenque, in some respects 
the most remarkable American ruin, we have, besides 
the exhaustive delineations of Waldeck and Stephens, 
several others scarcely less satisfactory or interesting 
from the pens of competent observers; and in a large 
majority of instances each locality, if not each separate 
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relic, lias been described from personal examination by 
several parties, each noting some particulars by the 
others neglected. By a careful study and comparison 
of information drawn from all available sources respect- 
ing the several points, the witnesses mutually cor- 
roborating or correcting one another’s statements, I 
expect to arrive in each case practically at the truth, 
and thus to compensate in a measure for that loss of 
interest inevitably incurred by the necessary omission 
of that personal experience and adventure by which • 
antiquarian travelers are wont to impart a charm to 
their otherwise dry details. 

Although necessarily to a great extent a compila- 
tion, this volume is none the less the I’esult of hard 
and long-continued study. It embodies the researches 
of some five hundred travelers, stated not merely en 
resume, but reproduced, so far as facts and results are 
concerned, in full. Very few of the many works studied 
are devoted exclusively or even chiefly to my subject ; 
indeed most of them have but an occasional reference 
to antiquarian relics, which are described more or 
less fully among other objects of interest that come un- 
der the traveler’s eye; hence the possibility of condensing 
satisfactorily the contents of so many volumes in one, and 
of making this one fill on the shelves of the antiquary’s 
library the place of all, excepting, of course, the large 
plates of the folio works. Full references to, and quota- 
tions from, the authorities consulted are given iii the 
notes, which thus become a complete index to all that has 
been written on the subject. These notes contain also 
bibliographical notices and historical details of the dis- , 
covery and successive explorations of each ruin, and 
other information not without interest and value. That 
some few books containing archaeological information 
may have escaped my notice, is quite possible, but 
none I believe of sufficient importance to seriously im- 
pair the value of the material here presented. In 
order to give a clear idea of the great variety of arti- 
cles preserved from the past for our examination, the 
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use of numerolis illustrations becomes absolutely essen- 
tial. Of the cuts employed many are the originals 
taken from the published works of explorers, particu- 
. larly of Messrs Stephens and Squier, with their per- 
mission. As I make no claim to j^ersonal archfeological 
research, save among’ the tomes on the shelves of my 
library, and as the imparting of accurate infonnation 
is my only aim, the advantage of the original cuts 
over any copies that could be made, will be manifest 
to the reader. Wlierc such originals could not be ob- 
tained .1 have made accurate co})ies of drawings care- 
fully selected from Avhat I have deemed tlie best 
authorities, always w’ith a view to give the clearest 
possible idea of the o))ject.s de.scril)ed, and with no at- 
tempt at mere pi(;torial embellishment. 

Confining myself strictly to the description of mate- 
rial remains, 1 have omitted, or reserved for another 
volume, all traditions and .speculations of a general 
natui'e resjiecting their origin and the peo])le whose 
handiwork tliey are, giving, however, in some instances, 
such definite traditions as seem unlikely to come up in 
connection with ancient history. This is in accordance 
with the general jdan which 1 adopt in treating of the 
Native Races of this w'estcrn half of North America, 
proceeding from the knowm to tire unknown, from the 
near to the remote; dealing first with the observed 
phenomena of aboriginal savagism and civilization 
when first brought within the knowledge of Europeans, 
as I have done in the three volumes already before 
the public; tlien entering the labyrinthine field of an- 
tiquity from its least obstructed side, I devote this 
volume to material relics exclusively, thus preparing 
the way for a final volume on traditional and written 
archeology, to terminate with what most authors have 
given at the start, — the vaguest and most hopelessly 
complicated department of the whole subject,— -specula- 
tions respecting the origin of the American people and 
of the w^estern civilization. 

In the descriptions which follow I proceed geograph- 
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ically from south to noi*th for no reason more cogent 
than that of convenience. From the same motive, 
niuch more weighty however in this case, I follow thq 
same order in my comparisons between remains in dif- 
erent parts of the continent, comparing invariably each 
ruin with others farther south and consequently familiar 
to the reader, rather than with more northern struc- 
tures to 1)0 described later. It is claimed by some 
writers that the term antiquities is properly used only 
to designate the works of a people extinct or only tra- 
ditionally known. This restriction of the term Avould 
exclude most of the monumental remains of the Pacific 
States, since a la,rge majority of the objects described 
in the following pages are known to have been the 
work of the peoples found by Europeans in possession 
of the country, or of their immediate ancestors. I 
em})loy the term, however, in its more common apjili- 
cation, including in it all the works of aboriginal hands 
presumably executed liefore native intercourse with 
Europeans, at dates varying consequently Avith that of 
the discovery of different localities. 

Monumental archaeolog}'’, as distinguished from writ- 
ten and traditional arclneology, OAves its interest largely 
to its reality and tangibility. The teachings of material 
relics, so far as they go, are irrefutable. Real in them- 
selves they impart an air of reality to the study of tlie 
past. They stand before us as the actual Avork of hu- 
man hands, affording no foothold for scepticism ; tliey 
are the balance - Avheels of tradition, resting-])laces for 
the mind wearied Avith the study of aboriginal fable, 
stepping-stones on Avhich to cross the miry sloughs 
of mythic history. The ruins of a great city represent 
and recall A'ividly its original state and the populace 
that once thronged its streets ; the toAvering mound or 
pyramid brings before the observer’s mind toiling bands 
of slaves driven to their unAvelcome task by strong 
progressiA'e masters; temples and idols are but rem- 
nants of religious systems, native lear, superstition. 
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and faith ; altars imply victims and sacrificial ceremo- 
nies; sculpture, the existence of art; kingly palaces 
are the result of a strong government, wars, and con- 
quest; sepulchral deposits reveal thoughts of another 
life; and hieroglyphic inscriptions, even if their key 
be lost, imply events deemed worthy of record, and a 
degree of progress toAvard letters. 

What the personal souvenir is to the memory of 
dead friends, what the ancestral mansion Avith its por- 
traits and other relics is to family memories and pride of 
descent, Avliatthe ancient battle-ground Avith the monu- 
ment commemorating early struggles for liberty is to na- 
tional patriotism, Avhat the familiar hill, valley, stream, 
and tree to recollection and love of home, — all this and 
more are material relics to the study of ages gone by. 
Destroy such relies in the case of the individmd, the 
family, and the nation, and imagine the eftect on our 
interest in a past, Avhich is, hoAvever, in nearly every 
instance clearly recorded. What Avould be the conse- 
quence of blotting from e.vistence the ruins that stand 
as monuments of a past but vaguely known even in the 
most favorable (dnaunstances through the medium of 
traditionary and Avritten annals? Traditional archae- 
ology, fascinating as its study is and important in its 
results, leaves always in tlie mind a feeling of uncer- 
tainty, a fear that any particular tradition may be in 
its present form, modified Avillfully or involuntarily in 
passing through many hands, a distortion of the orig- 
inal, or perhai)s a pure invention ; or if intact in form 
its primary signification may bo altogether misunder- 
stood. And even in the case of Avritten annals, more 
definite and reliable of course than oral traditions, we 
cannot forget that back beyond a certain time impos- 
sible to locate in the distant past, history founds its 
statements of events on no more substantial basis 
than popular fable. 

It is true that false reports may be made respecting 
the discovery or nature of ruined cities and other 
monuments; and relics maybe collected and exhibited 
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which have no claim whatever to antiquity. Indeed 
it is said that in some parts of Spanish America, Aztec, 
Chichimec, or Toltec relics, of any desired era since 
the creation, are manufactured to order by the ingenious 
natives and sold to the enthusiastic but unwary anti- 
quarian. To similar imposition and like enthusiasm 
may be referred the long list of Koman, Greek, Scan- 
dinavian, Tyrian, and other old-world coins, medals, and 
inscriptions, whose discovery in the New World from 
time to time has been reported, and used in sup])ort of 
some [)et origin-theory. Yet practically these coun- 
terfeit or fabulous antiquities do little harm; their 
falsity may in most cases be without diffi(?ulty detected, 
as will be apparent from several instances of the kind 
noted in tire following pages. There arc, as I have 
said, few ruins of any importance that have not been 
described by more than one competent and reliable ex- 
plorer. The discovery of wonderful cities and palaces, 
or of movable relics which differ essentially from the 
well-authenticated antiquities of the same region, is 
not accepted by archmologists, or by the public gen- 
erally, without more ])ositive proof of genuineness than 
the representations of a single traveler whose reliability 
has not been fully proved. 

The study of ancient monuments, in addition to its 
high degree of interest, is moreover of great practical 
value in the development of historical science, as a 
source of positive information, as a corroboration. of an- 
nals otherwise recorded, and as an incentive to con- 
tinued research. It contributes to actual knowledge 
by indicating the various arts that flourished among the 
peoples of antiquity, the germs of the coiresponding 
arts of modern times. The monuments show not alone 
the precise degree of excellence in architecture and 
sculpture attained by the particular people whoso work 
they are, but by an examination of their differences 
they throw much light on the origin and growth of 
these and other arts, while by comparison with the 
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works of other peoples better known they serve to es- 
tablish more or less clearly national affinities. And 
not only do they illustrate the state of the fine and 
useful arts, but also to a great extent public institu- 
tions and private customs. Temples, idols, ajid altars 
reveal much of religious rites and priestly power; 
weapons, of warfare ; implements, of household habits ; 
ornaments, of dress; tombs and sepulchral relics, of l )urial 
ceremonies, regard for the dead, and ideas respecting 
another life. When, in addition to their indire<;t teach- 
ings respecting the arts and institutions of their build- 
ers, antique monuments bear also inscriptions in written 
or legible hieroglyphic characters, their value is of 
course greatly increased; indeed under such circum- 
stances they become the veiy highest historic authority. 

It is, however, in connection with the other branches 
of the science, written and traditional, that material 
relics acconqdish their most satisfactory insults, their 
corroborative evidence being even more valuable than 
the positive information tlicy convey. For instance, 
tradition relates wondrous tales of the wealth, power, 
and mighty deeds of a peojrle that long ago occupied 
what is now a barren desert or a dense forest. These 
talcs are classed with other aboriginal fables, intm’esting 
but comparatively valueless; but some wandering ex- 
plorer, by chance or as the result of an ajrparnutly absurd 
and profitless rosea, nli, discovers in tire shade of the 
tangled tliicket, or lays bare under tiro drifting desert- 
sands, the ruins of a great city with magnificent jialace 
and temple; at once the mythic fable is transformed 
into authentic history, especially if' the traditional 
statements of that people's arts and institutions are 
confirmed by their relics. 

Again, the written record of biblical tradition, un- 
satisfactory to some, when not sup})orted l)y corrobora- 
tive evidence, narrates with minute detail tlie history of 
an ancient city, including its conquest at a given date by 
a foreign king. The discoven/ in another land of that 
monarch’s statue or triumphal arch, inscribed with his 
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name, title, and a list of his deeds, confirms or invalidates 
the scriptural account not only of that jiarticular event 
but indirectly of other details of the city’s annals not 
recorded in stone. In America material relics acquire 
increased importance as corroborative and corrective 
witnesses, in comparison with those of the old world, 
from the absence of contemporary written annals. Be- 
side constituting' the only tangible sup|X)rts of the more 
ancient triumphs of American civilization, they are 
the best illustrations of comparatively modern stages 
of art whose products have disappeared, and by no 
means superfluous in support of Spanish chroniclers in 
later times, “very many, or perhaps most of ^vhose 
statements respecting the wonderful phenomena of the 
New World culture,” as I have remarked in a pre- 
ceding volume, “without this incontrovertible .material 
proof would find few believers among the sceptical stu- 
dents of the present day.” 

The importance of monumental remains as incentives 
to historical study and research results directly from 
the interest and curi(.)sity which their examination in- 
variably excites. Gil)bon relates that he was first 
prompted to write the annals of Koine’s decline and 
fall by the contemplation of her ruined structures. Few 
even of the most prosaic and matter-of-fact ti'avelers 
can resist the impulse to reason and speculate on the 
origin of ruins that come under their notice, and the 
civilization to which they owe their existence; and 
there are probably few eminent arclueologists but may 
trace the first development of a taste for antiipiarian 
pursuits to the curiosity excited at the sight of some 
mysterious relic. 

This irresistible desire to follow back remains of art 
to the artist’s hand and genius, 'prompted the oft-re- 
peated and so long fruitless attempts to deci|diei' the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Persia and Assyria. These eftbrts were at last 
crowned with success; the key to the mysterious 
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wedges, and the Rosetta-stone were found, by which 
the tablets of Babylon, Ninevah, and the })yrainids-— 
the Palenque, Copan, and Teotihnacan of the old 
world— may be read. The ])alaces, monuments, and 
statues of ancient kings bear legible records of their 
lives, dominions, and succession. By the aid of these 
records definite dates are established for events in the 
history of these countries as early as two tliousand 
years before the Cliristian era, and thus corrol)orations 
and checks are placed on the statements of biblical 
and profane history. But the aif of interpreting these 
hieroglyphics is yet in its infancy, and the results thus 
far accomplished are infinitesimal in comparison with 
what may be reasonably anticipated in the future. 

So much for antique monuments and their teacli- 
ings — alone and in connection with history and tradi- 
tion — respecting the ])eoples to whom they owe their 
existence. Anotlujr and not less important value they 
have, in connection Avith geology and paleontology, in 
what they tell us about the age of the human race on 
the earth. Biblical tradition, as interpreted in former 
times, asserts tire earth and its inhabitants to be about 
six thomsand years old. Geology has enforced a new 
interpretation, which, so far as tire age of the earth is 
concerned, is accepted by all latter-day scholars ; and 
geology now lends a helping hand to her sister sciences 
in their effort to pi'ove, what is not yet universally ac- 
cejrted as ti'uth, that man’s antiquity far exceeds the 
limit which scripture is thought to establish. 

Throughout the successive geologic strata of earthy 
matter that overlie the solid rocky foundations below, 
traces of man’s presence are found. It is in deposits 
of peat and alluvium that these traces are most clearly 
defined and with greatest facility studied. The ex- 
tremely slow accumulation of these deposits and the 
great depth, at which human remains appear, impress 
the mind of the observer Avith a vivid idea of their 
antiquity. Calculations based on the known rate of 
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increase for a definite period fix the age of the lowest 
relics at from six thousand to one hundred thousand 
years according to the locality. But geology tells 
yet no definite tale in years, her chronology being 
on a grander scale, and these calculations are to 
scientific men the weakest proofs of man’s anti- 
quity. As we penetrate, however, this superficial 
geologic formation, we find in the upper layers weapons 
and implements of iron; then, at a greater depth, of 
bronze; and lowest of all stone is the only durable 
material employed. In all parts of the world, so far 
as explorations have been made, this order of the ages, 
stone, bronze, iron, is observed; although they were 
certaiidy not contemporaneous in all regions. With 
the products of human skill, in its varying stages of 
development, are mingled the fossil trees and plants of 
different species which flourished and became locally 
extinct as the centuries passed away. So animal re- 
mains, no less abundant than the others, indicate suc- 
cessive changes in the fauna and its relations to human 
life, the animals pursued at different epochs for food, 
the introductioq of domestic animals, and the transition 
from the chase to agriculture as a means of subsist- 
ence. 

From a study of all these various relics of the 
past — human, animal, and vegetable — in connection 
with geologic changes, the student seeks to estimate ap- 
proximately the date at which man first appeared upon 
the earth. He observes the slow accumulation of sur- 
face deposits and speculates on the time requisite to 
bury the works of man hundreds of feet deep in dillu- 
vium. He studies savagism in its different phases as 
portrayed in a previous volume; notes how tenaciously 
the primitive man clings to old customs, how averse he 
is to change and improvement; and then reflects upon 
the centuries that would probably suffice for beings only 
a little above the beast to pjxss successively from the use ■ 
of the shapeless stone and club to the polished stone 
spear and arrow and knife, to the partial displacement 
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of stone by the fragment of cnide metal, to the smelt- 
ing of the less refractory ores and the mixture of metals 
to form bronze, and to a final triumph in the use of 
iron. He reflects farther that all this slow j)rocess of 
development precedes in nearly every part of the world 
the historic jicriod ; that its relics are found in the allu- 
vial plains of the Nile, buried far below the monuments 
of Egyptian civilization, a civilization, moreover, wliich 
dates bac:k at least two thousand years before Christ. 
Searching the peat-beds of Denmark, he brings to light 
fossil Scotch firs in the lower strata mingled with relics 
of the stone <age; oak-trees above with implements of 
bronze; and beech-trunks in the upper dei)osits, coires- 
ponding with tlie iron age and also with tlie present 
forest-growth of the country. He trios to fix upon a 
period of years adequate to eflbct two complete changes 
in Danish forest-trees, bringing to his aid the fact that 
about the Cfliristian <3ra the Romans found that country 
covered as now with a luxurious growth of beech, and 
that con.seipiently eighteen hundred years have wrought 
no change. Having thus establisfied in his mind the 
ej)Och to which he mirst be carried Iw flie relics of the 
alluvial deposits, he remarks tliat during all this j;)eriod 
climate has not essentially changed, for the animal re- 
mains thus far discovered are all of species still exist- 
inof in the same climatic zone. 

But at tlie same time he finds in southern Europe 
abundant remains of polar animals which could only 
have lived when the everlasting snoiv and ice of a 
frigid clime covered the surface of tliose now sunny 
lands. Still finding rude stone implements, the work 
of human hands, mingled with these polar skeletons, 
ho adds to tlie result of previous conqmtations the 
time deemed necessary for so essential a climatic trans- 
formation, and, finally, he is driven to make still an- 
other addition, when he learns that in geologic strata 
much older than any yet considered, tlie bones and 
works of man have been discovered in several appar- 
ently well-authenticated instances lying side by side 
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with tlie bones of mastodons and other ancient species 
which have long since disappeared from the face of the 
earth. With the innumerable data of which the fore- 
going is only an outline before him, the student of man’s 
antiquity is left to decide for himself whether or not he 
can satisfactorily compress within the term of sixty 
centuries all the successive periods of man’s develop- 
ment. 

In our examination of relics in the thinly peopled 
Pacific States we shall find comparatively few works 
of human hands bearing directly on this branch of 
arclmeology; yet in the north-west regions, newest to 
modern civilization, the Californian miner’s deep-sunk 
shafts have brought to light implements and fossils of 
great antiquity and interest to the scientific world. 

In America many years must elapse before explora- 
tions equaling in extent and thorouglmess those already 
made. in the old world can be hoped for. The ruins 
from Avhose examination the grandest results are to be 
anticipated lie in a hot malarious climate within the 
tropics, enveloped in a dense thicket of exuberant vege- 
tation, presenting an almost impenetrable barrier to an 
exploration by foreigners of monuments in which the 
natives as a rule take no interest. It must be admit- 
ted, how^ever, that even the most exhaustive examina- 
tion of our relics cannot be expected to _yield results 
as definite and satisfactory as those reached in the east- 
ern continent. We have practically no WTitten record, 
and our monuments must tell the tale of the distant 
past unaided. 

Our hieroglyphic inscriptions are com]?arativoly few 
and brief, aiid those found on the stones of the more 
ancient class of ruins as yet convey no meaning. By 
reason of the absence of a contemporary written lan- 
guage, the difficulties in the way of their interpreta- 
tion are clearly much greater than those so brilliantly 
overcome in Assyria and Egypt. Only one systematic 
attempt has yet been made to decipher their significa- 
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tion, and that has thus far proved a signal failure; it 
is believed almost universally that future eft’orts will 
be equally unsuccessful, and that our annals as Avritten 
in stone will forever remain Avrapped in darkness. Yet 
not only was the interpretation of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions long deemed an impossibility, but the very theory 
that any meaning Avas hidden in that complicated ar- 
rangement of Avedges was pronounced absurd by many 
Avise antiquaries. Let not therefore our Ncav World 
task be abandoned in despair till the list of failures 
shall be sAvollen from one to seventy times seven. 

It is believed that the antiquary’s zeal for all coming 
time Avill be brouglit to boar on no other objects than 
those whicli noAV claim our attention and search ; that is, 
although new monuments will be brought to liglit from 
their present hiding-places, no additions Avill be made 
to their actual number. With the invention of printing 
and the consequent Avide diffusion of national annals, 
the era of unAvritten history ceased, and Avith it all 
future necessity of searching tangled forest and desert 
plain for monumental records of the present civiliza- 
tion. That the key of our Avritten history can ever 
be lost, our civilization blotted out, ruined structures 
and vague traditions called ancAv into requisition for 
historic use, Ave believe impossible. YetAvho can tell; 
for so dotdAtless thought the learned men and lugh- 
priests of Palenque, Avheu Avith imposing jiageant and 
sacrificial invocation to the gods in the presence of the 
assembled populace, the inscribed tablets had been set 
up in the niches of the tenqdc ; and })roudly exclaimed 
the orator of the day, as the last tablet settled into 
its place, “Great are our gods, and goodly the inheri- 
tance they have bequeathed to their chosen people. 
Mighty is Votan, world-Avide the fame of his empire, 
the great Xibalba ; and the annals and the glory thereof 
shall endure through all the coming ages; for are they 
not here irnperishably inscribed in characters of ever- 
lasting stone that all may read and wonder?” 
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The ancient Muiscas of Colombia, or New Granada, 
have left interesting’ relics of their antiquity, which, with 
some points of resemblance, present marked contrasts 
to the monuments of Peruvian civilization fartlier south, 
and of Maya, Quichd, and Aztec civilizations in North 
America.' In that part of Colombia, however, which 
is included within the limits of the Pacific States, 
extending from the gulf of Darien westward to Costa 
Rica, no such I’elics have yet come to light, except in 
the western provinces of Chiriqui and Veragua, not- 
xvithstanding the extensive explorations that hax'e been 
made in various parts of the Isthmus in the interests 
of interoceanic communication.* 

J A general view of South American antiquities is given in another chap- 
ter of this volume. 

* I might except a Roman coin of the time of Caesar Augustus, and a 
( 15 ) 
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The province of Chiriquf lies on the Pacific side of the 
Isthmus, and it is in its central region about the town of 
David, that monuments of a past ago have been un- 
earthed.® These monuments are of three classes; the 
first consisting of rude figures cut on the surface of 
large boulders. The best known of this class, and in fixct 
the only one definitely described, is the Piedra l^intal at 
Caldera, a few leagues from David, whicli is fifteen feet 
higlx, about sixteen in diameter, and somewhat flattened 
at the top. To]) and sides are covered with curves, 
ovals, and concentric rings; while on the eastern side 
there are also fantastic figures, with others sup])osed to 
represent the sun, a seriesof varyinglieads, and scorpions. 
The figures are cut to a depth of about one inch, but on 
the parts most exposed to the weather are nearly effaced. 

Inirietl sliin, or galley, of nntiqne model, said toha\’c l>ecn discovered in early 
times by tbe Spaniards in the vicinity of i^tnama, and wliiclj iigiired some- 
what largely in early speculations on tlie question of American origin. I 
need not say iliat the evidence for Ijie authenticity of such a discovery is 
extremely unsatisfactory. See: (fitrcia, Onijen de /o.s* Ind., p. 174, with 
quotation from Mcndnco, Suniario, (Toledo, 154(),) fol. 19 — apparently the 
original authority in the matter — and a reference to otlier editions and works; 
iSo/(>rzf(n(t Pt’rcj/ra, Ik Ind. Jnrr, tom. i., p. 93; Id I^olifica LuL, tom. i., 

f ). ‘22; Horn, Grig. Ainci\,\). 13; Simon, NoHclas Hostorifdcs, (Ciiem;a, 1()20,) 
il). i., cap. X. 

3 Authorities on the Isthmian antiqliilie.s are not numerous. Mr Ber- 
tludd Scemann claims to have been the first to discover stone sculptures near 
David in 184S, and he road a paper on tliem before the Archmologieal In- 
stitute of J.oiidon in IHol. He also hriclly mention.s them in liis Vog 
Herald, vol. i., pp. 312 13, for wliich work drawings were prejiared hut 
not piihlished. Some of the ilrawings were, howevm-, afterwards printed in 
Bollaetds A ntiq. Resenrehrs in N. Granada, (lamd., and a few cuts 

of inscribed figures also inserted with farther description by Soeinann in 
IHm and Sceraands Dotting.'i, Jt is stated in tlie last-named 

work tliat M. Zell nor, .French Consul at l^iuanui,. whose private collection 
contained sjiecirnens from Cliiriqui, jmhlished photographs of some of 
them with descriptiye letter-press. Bollaert also wrote a paper on ‘The 
Ancient Tombs of Cliiriqui,' in Amer, FAhno. Soc., Tranmet,, vol. ii., 
pp. 151, 159. On various occasions from 1859 to 1805, travelers or residents on 
the Isthmus, chielly i»artie.s camnectod with tiie Panamd railway, sent speci- 
mens, drawings, and descriptions to New York, wdiere they were presented 
to the American Ethnological Society, or exhibiterl lie fore luid discussed by 
that body at its fnonthly meetings, an account of which may he found in 
the Hist. Mag., vol. iii., p. 240, vol. iv., pp. 47 8, 113, 144, 170-7, 239-41, 
274, 338, voh V., pp. 5(T-‘2, vol. vi., pp. 119, 154, vol. ix., p. 158. A re- 
port mi the Chiriqui antiquities by Dr Merritt was printed by the same 
society. The. above, with slight mentions in Cullens Darien, p. 38, from 
Whiting and Shuman's Rcjmrt on Coal Formations, April 1, 1851, and in 
BidweWs hthrnns, pp. 37 -8, from Hay's Report, in Rowles' n] G ranada, are 
the only sources of information on the subject with which I am acquainted. 
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Another lava boulder similarly incised found in the 
parish of San Miguel is })ronounced by Mr Scpiier, 
from tlio examination of a drawing-, to resemble stones 
seen by him in other parts of Central America, i copy 
Seemann’s cuts of several of the characters.^ The second 
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class includes a few stone columns, some of them ten or 
twelve feet high, found at David and in Veragua as well. 
These seem never to have been seen in situ, but scat- 
tered and sometimes used for building purposes by the 
present inhalntants. Their peculiaiity is that the char- 
acters en'graved on their surface are entirely different 
from those of the Piedra Pintal, being smaller and cut 
in low relief Drawings of these j^ossibly hieroglyphic 
signs, by wliich to compare them with those of Copan, 
Palenque, and Yucatan, are not extant. The third 
class com|)rises the Imacm, or tombs, a large number of 
which have been opened, and a variety of deposited 
articles brought to light. The tombs themselves are 
of two kinds. Those of the first kind are mei’e pebble- 
heaps, or ihounds, three or four feet high, and the only 
articles taken from them are three-legged stones for 
grinding corn, known in all Spanish America as metrites. 
The other graves have rude boxes or coffins of flat 

^ Pint and SecmanrCs Bottings^ pp. 25, 28-31; Scernann’s Voy. Herald, 
vol. i., pp. 3] 2-13; Hist. Mag., vol. iv., p. 338. 

VOL. IV. 2 
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stones, with, in a few instances, rude stone posts several 
feet in height. Graves of this chiss arc found to con- 
tain golden ornaments, with trinkets and iniplernents of 
stone and burned clay. In most of tlnjui no traces of 
human remains are met; and when human bones do 
occur, they usually crumble to dust on exposure to 
the air, one skull, however, described as broad in the 
middle and flat behind, having been secured, and a 
piaster cast exhibited to the American Ethnological 
Society.® 

The golden ornaments taken from the huacas of 
Chiriqiu amount to many thousands of dollars in value. 
They are of small size, never exceeding a few inches 
in either dimension, are all cast and never .soldered, 
and take the sha])e of men, animals, or birds. One 
represents a. man liolding a bii'd in each hand, with 
another on his forehead. The gold is described by I)r 
Davis as being from ten to twenty cai-ats fine, with 
some copper alloy; but by another party the alloy is 
pronounced silver.® Of stone are found ornaments, such 
as round agates ]>ierced in the middle; weapons, includ- 
ing axes, chisel-heads, and arrow-heads, tlie latter of 
peculiar make, being j»yramidal in form, with four cut- 
ting edges converging to a point, and in some instances 
apparently intended to fit loosely into a socket on the 
shaft; images, pevhap.s idols, in the .shajic of animals 
or men, but these are of comparatively rare occurrence;’ 
and various articles of unknown use. One of the lat- 
ter dug.up at .Bugabuta is described as a “horizontal 
tablet, .supported on ornamented legs, and terminatino’ 
in the head of a monster— all neatly carved from a sim 
gle stone,'’_ being twenty inches long, eight inches high, 
and weighing twenty-five pounds. " Another was con- 
jectured to have served for grinding paints.® Articles 

5 Mag,^ vol. ix, p. 158. 

^ Id., vol. lii., p. 240, vol. iv., pp. 47-8, 2.S9-40. 

7 Throe statues pre.seiited by Messrs Totten iind Center in 1800 were 
al>out two feet high, of a dark, hard stone, in Innnau form with featuro.s and 
huibs distorted. Two of tliem had s<iuare tapering pedc.stnls apiiarentlv in- 
tended to support the hgure.s upright in the ground, /rf., v(d. iv o 144. 

8 Id., vol. IV., pp. 2.89-40, 274. ’ ^ ' 
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of burned clay are more numerous in the luiacas than 
those of other material. Small vases, jars, and tripods, 
some of tlie latter having their three legs hollow and 
containing small earthen balls which rattle when the 
vessels are moved, with musical instruments, compose 
this class of I’elics. The earthen ware has no indica- 
tion of the use of the potter’s wheel; is found lioth 
gdazed and unglazed; is painted in various colors, 
which, liowever, are not burned in, Init are easily 
rubbed off when moist; and many of the articles are 
wholly uninjured by time. The specimens, or some 
part of each, are almost invariably molded to imitate 
some natural olject, and the fashioning is often grace- 
ful and true to nature. Perlia[)S the most remarkable 
of these eaifhen specimens, and indeed of all the 
Chiriqui anticpiities, are the musical wind-instruments, 
or whistles. These are of small dimensions, rarely e.K- 
ceeding four inches in length or diametttr, with gen- 
erally two but sometimes three or four finger-holes, 
producing from two to six notes of tlie octave. No 
two are exactly idike in form, but most take the shape 
of an animal or man, the mouth-hole being in the tail 
of the tiger and l)ird, in the foot of the peccary, in the 
elbow of the human figure. .Some have several air- 
cavities Avith corresponding holes to produce the difier- 
ent notes, but in most, the holes lead to one cavity. 
One had a loose ball in its interior, Avhose motion Aviried 
the sounds. Several are blown like fifes, and nearly all 
have a hole apparently intended for susj)ending the in- 
strument l)y a string.® Other anti(|uities are reported 
to exist at various points of the Isthmus, which white 
men have never seen; instance a rocking stone in the 
mountains of Veragua.^® 

I close my someAvhat scanty information concerning 
the antiquities of Chiriquf Avith the general remarks 
Avhich their examination has elicited from different 
vvriters. Whiting and Shuman speak of the sculptured 

9 HUt. vol. iv., pn. 144, 177, 240-1, 274. 

Secmanii^a Voy. HenUd, vol. i., p. 314. 
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columns of Muerto Island as being similar to those in 
Yucatan described by Stephens;’^ Init it is hardly proba- 
ble that this opinion rests on an actual comparison of 
the hierog-lyphics. Dr Merritt deems the axe or chisel 
heads almost identical in form as well as material with 
specimens dug up in Suffolk County, England; some 
of the same imjdenients resemble those seen by Mr 
Squier in actual use among the natives of other parts 
of Central America; while the arrow-heads and musi- 
cal instruments are pronounced different in some re- 
spects from any others known, either ancient or 
modern. The incised chai’acters represented in the 
cut on page 17, together with many others, if ^\'e may 
believe Mr Seemann, have a striking resemblance to 
those of Northumberland, England, as shown by Mr 
Tate.^“ In some of tlio terra cottas, a likeness to 
vessels of Roman, Grecian, and Etruscan origin has 
been noted; tlie golden figures, in the opinion of 
Messrs S<piier and May, being like those found further 
south in tlie country of the ancient Muiseas.^“ 

One point l)caring on the antirpiity of the Chiriquf 
relics is tlie wearing away liy the -weather of the in- 
cised sculptures, which apjiear to Mr Seemann to 
belong to a more amhont, less advanced civilization 
than thiise in low relief^* Anotlier is the disajijiear- 
ance as a rule of human remains, which, however, as 
Dr Torrey remarks,’^ cannot in this climate and soil 
be regardtid as an indii-ation of great ago; and, more- 
over, against the tlieojy of a remote origin of these 
relics, and in favor of the siqqiosition that all may be 
the work of the not distant ancestors of the people 
found l)y the Spaniards in jiossession of the country, 
we have the fact that gold figures similar to those 
found in the huacas were made, worn, and traded by 

CulJen's Darien, p. 38. 

Finland Seemann's Dottineis, pp. 2.V32; Tatdn Ancient Bntish Scid2)- 
iured Eocl’s. 

BidterlVs Isthmus, p. 37; Hist. Meuf,, vol. iv., ji. ITG. 

‘A Jinich hi^^her antiquity nutst be assiRaied to tlicse liieroglypliics 
than to vhc other monuments of America.* Voij. Herald, vol. i., p. 313. 

Hist. Mag., vol. v., p. 50. 
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the natives of tlie Isthmus at the time of its discovery 
and concjuest;^® that the animals so universally imita- 
ted in all objects whether of gold, stone, or clay, are 
all native to the country, witli no trace of any effort 
to copy anything foreign; and that similar clay is still 
employed in the manufacture of rude pottery 

Costa Ifica, adjoining Chiriqui on the west, is the 
first or most southern of the states which lielong polit- 
ically to North America, all the Isthmus provinces 
forming a jiart of Colond)ia, a state of the south- 
ei‘n continent. Strotchinof from ocean to ocean with 
an average width of ninety miles, it extends north- 
westwaixl in general t(.)rms some two Inmdred miles 
from the Boca, del Uixmo and Colfo Dulce to the llio 

o 

do San Juan and the soutliern shores of .Lake Nicara- 
gua in 1 north latitude. Few as are the aboriginal 
monuments re])orted to exist within tliese limits, still 
fewer are those actually examined by travelers. 

Drs AVagner and Scherzer, who traveled extensively 
in this region in 1853 -4, found in all [larts of the state, 
but more j)articularly in the Turialba Valley, which is 
in the \'icinity of Cartago, traces ol' old ])lantations of 
liananas, cacao, and palms, indicating a more systematic 
tillage of the soil, and consequently a higher general 
tyj)o of culture among the former than are finiud 
among tlie modern native Costa Ric'ans. The only 
other antiquities seen by these intelligent ex]>l(n-ers 
were a feAV" stone hammers thought to resemble imj)le- 
ments which have been brought to liglit in connection 
witli the ancient mines about Lake Superior; but the 
locality of these iinjJements is not stated, (kibo 
F^lanco, reported by Molina^* as containing the richest 
deposit of ancient relics, yielded nothing whatever to 
tlie diligent search of the German travelers; nor did 

i., cliiip. Aii. of thisAvork. 

17 Aferritt and Davis, in Hist. Mag., a'oI. iv., pp, 170, 274. 

1® 111 a work Avliich I liavc not soon. That aiitiior’s Conp ifOeil mr la 
Rcpuhu(jt(c de Co.sfa Elea, and Memoir on the Boundary Qif'CsUon, furnish 
no information on tlie subject. 
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their failure here leave them sufficient foith to continue 
their researches on the island of ( Jhira, where, accord- 
ing to the same authority there are to 1)6 found ruined 
aboriginal towns and tombs. At San Jose they were 
told of figures of gold alloyed with copper which had 
been melted at the government mint, and tliey briefly 
mention hieroglyjdiics on a few ancient oniaments no- 
wliere described.*^ Mr S(]uier describes five vessels 
<.?f earthen ware or terra cotta obtained, in localities not 
mentioned, from Costa Itican grav-es. F(.)ur of these 



Term Cottas from tlie Graves of Costa Uica. 


are shown in the accompanying cut. Fig. 1, sym- 
metrically shaped, is entirely without de(;oration; Fig. 
2 is a grotesque image su])posed t(j have done duty 
originally as a rattle ; Fig. 3 has hollow logs, each con- 
taining a small earthen ball, which rattles at each 

Wagner and Sefterzer, Costa Blca, pp, 465-0, 471, 522-4, 561. 
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motion of the vase ; and the top of Fig-. 4 is artistically- 
moulded, apparently after the model of a tortoise’s 
back. An axe of green quarti! is also described, 
■which to Mr Squier seemed to indicate a liigher grade 
of skill in ■workmanship than any relic of tlic kind 


seen in Central America. The cutting edge is slightly 
curved, showing the instrument to have l)eeu used as 
an adze; the surface shown in the cut is 
highly polished, and the whole is pene- 
trate(l lyy a small hole drilled fi’om side to 
side parallel to the face where tlie notch(;s 
appear. This hnplement seems to present ' J \ 

a rude rcqn-esentation of a human figure 
whose arms are folded across its l)reast. fe-'l'-r"';- 'I 
Other implements similar in material but ■ -il. 
larger arid of ruder execution, are said to Jy ; ■/' 

be of not unusual occurrence in the senul- TTriTTCC 
chres of tins iiuartz. 


A.\e of Orecii 
(-iuartz. 


Mr Boyle makes the general statement that gold 
ornaments and idols are constantly found, and that 


the ancient mines which sup]^>lied the precious metal 
are often soon by modern ])ros])ectors. Dr Men-itt 
also exhil)ited specimens of gold, both wrought and 
unwrought, from the (ancient?) mines of Costa llica, 
at a meeting of the American Ethnological Society in 
February, 1802.^^ While voyuiging on the (Colorado, 
the southern mouth of the Kio de Sail Juan, Mr Boyle 


was t(Jd by a German do(Jor, his traveling com])anion, 
of a wonderful artificial hill in that vicinity, l)ut of 


whose exacJ locality the doctor’s ideas a])])eared some- 
what vague. On this hill, according to his statement, 
was to be seen a pavement of slate tiles laid in ccjpper; 
but the interesting specimens which ho claimed to have 
;;ollected in this neighborhood had been generously 
prosentral by him to museums in various ]:)arts of the 
world, and therefore he was unable to show any of 


Squier' s Nicaragua,, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., pp. 838-9, and plate. 
21 BoylSa Ride, vol. ii., p. 86; Hist. Mag., vol. vi., p. 119. 
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them.“ Father Acuna, an entliusiastic anticjuary of 
the Rich Coast, living at Paraiso near (.'arfcago, reports 
an ancient road which be believes to liave originally 
connected Cartage with the port of Matiiui, and to 
have formed part of a grand aboriginal system of high- 
ways from the Nicaraguan frontier to the Isthmus, 
with branches to various points along the Atlantic 
coast. The road is described as tliirty-six feet wide, 
p.ived with rounded blocks of lava, and guarded at the 
sides with sloping walls three feet in height. Where 
the line of the road crossed di!e}> ravines, bridges were 
not employed, but in their stead the ascent and descent 
wei'e effected by means of massive steps cut in the 
rocky sides. Some relit;s found near this road were 
given to New York gentlemen. The priest also speaks 
of tumuli abounding in the ])roducts of a past age, 
Avhicli dot the plains of Terralia, once the centre, as he 
believes, of a ])o|)ulous American eni])ire.® A channel 
which connects the Rio Matina with Moiii Bay has been 
sometimes c-onsidei'ed artificial, but Mr Reiclianlt pro- 
nounces it probaljly nothing more tluin a natural la- 
goon.'^ In the department 
of (.iuanacaste, mjar the 
gidf of Nicoya, wa,s found 
the little frog in grey stone 
shown, full-sized, in the cut. 
The lude near the i’ore feet 
would seem to indicate that 
it was worn suspeiuhid on a stiang as an ornament.^® 

Such is the meagre account 1 am able to give of 
Costa Rican monuments. True, neither this nor any 
others of tlie Central American states have been thor- 
oughly explored, noi' are they likely to be for many 
years, ex(;ept at the lew points where tlie world’s com- 
merce shall seek new passages from sea to sea. The 

22 Boyle's Ride, vol. i., pp. 25-6. 

2^ Mcoijhcry ill llarpcds Mag., voJ. xx., p. 317. 

Rrirhardt, Cent. Amur., ])p. 121-2. 

2^ Sqincds Nicaragua, p. 511. 
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difficulties are such as would yield only to a denser 
population of a more energetic race than tliat now oc- 
cupying the land. The only monunicnts of the abo- 
riginal natives likely to be found are those buried in 
the ancient graves. The probability of bringing to 
light ruined cities or tem])les south of Honduras is 
extremely slight. It is my purpose, however, to con- 
fine myself to the most complete account possible of 
such remains as have been seen or repfutral, with very 
little speculation on probable discoveries in the future. 

Our next move northward carries us to Cape Gra- 
cias a Dios on the Atlantic, and to the gulf of Fon- 
seca on the Pacific, the inclosed territory of Nicaragua 
stretcliing some two luindred and fifty miles north- 
Avestward to the WaidvS River and Rio Negro, widen- 
ing in this distance from one hmulrod and fifty to about 
three hundred miles. Dividing this territory l)y a 
line along the central mountain ranges, or Avater-shed, 
into tAvo nearly e(jual ])ortions, the Avestorn or Pacific 
slope is the stale of Nicaragua pi’oper, Avhile the east- 
ern or Atlantic side is knoAvn as the Moscphto Coast. 
Tills latter region is almost entirely unex})lorod e.xcept 
along the low marshy shore, and the natiAUis of the 
interior liave always been independent of' any foreign 
control. 

In respect of ancient remains tlie Moscpiito Coast 
has proved even more barren of results than Costa 
Rica. A jiair of remarkable granite vases presm ved 
in an English museum are said to haA'e come from this 
region, but as no jiarticulars of their discoveiy are 
given, it is of course possible, considering flu; former 
unsettled condition of all Central American boundaiy 
lines, not altogether, remedied in later times, tliat 
there may be an error in locality. It is ii-om ten to 
twehm inches in diameter and height, as nearly as can 
be ascertained from the drawing, and Humboldt re- 
marks the similarity of its ornamentation to that 
found on some parts of the ruins of Mitla in Oajaca, 
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described in a future chapter. One of the vases as 
represented in Humboldt’s drawing', is shown in the 
cut. The second vase is sonnjwhat larger, more nearly 



(h'aiiite Vase from ilio 2>]u.s(|uito Coast. 


uniform in size at toj) and bottom, Avitli plain legs, 
only (liamoiid-sliaped ornamoiits on the body of the 
vessel, and handles which take the (bnu of a head and 
tail iusteaal of two lieads as in the first s[)ecimen."'^ 

Christopher Columbus in a letter sjjeaks of liaving 
seen on tliis coast, whieli lie calls Cariay, a sculjitured 
tomb in the fore.st as large as a house; and Mi' Helps 
imagines tlie Spanish conipierors sailing u]) the coast » 
and hehelding amidst the trees white structures “bear- 
ing some likeness to truncated pyramids, and, in the 
setting sun, dark figures wcaild be seen against the 
horizon on the tips of these jiyramids lint as he 
is describing no jiarticular voyage, some allowance 
may be made for the play of his imagination. Mr 
Boyle is enthusiastic over “the vast remains of a civ- 
ilization long since passed away,” but fir superior to 
tlrat of Spain, including rocks cut down to human and 

PoinKfl, ill Ardmolo^ln, vol. v., p. 318, pi. xxvi,; llumhohlp Vues, 
tom. ii., p. 205, pi xiii.;(K(l. in folio, pi. xxxix,); in Antiq, Mex., tom. 
i., (liv. ii., pp. 27-8, tom. ii., supjil. pi. Ani., li;^. xi. 

27 CfJofi, Vnrfd, in Navavretc, Vol. dc Viagcs, tom. i., p. 307j Helps'' 
S}>an. Cun,(f, vol. ii., p. 138. 
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animal shapes, artificial hills encased in masonry, 
streams turned from their courses, and liiei-og'lypliie 
sculptures on the clifts, — all in the Mosquito wilds. 
As a foundation for tliis, three men wlio descended the 
Bio IMico and .Blewfields River from Libeitad, Nic- 
aragua, to tire sea, claim to have bell eld extraordi- 
nary ancient wxrrks. These took the form of a cliff 
cut away where tire river passed through a narrow 
cafion, leaving a groiq) of stone animals, among which 
was a colossal liear, standing erect on the brink of the 
precipice as if to guard the passage. The natives re- 
[lorted also to Mr Pirn the existence of graird temples 
of the antiguos, with an immense image of the abo- 
riginal god Mico (a monkey) on the banks of this 
river; but when subjected to cross-questioning, their 
wonderful stories dwindled to certain rmle figures 
painted on the face of a cliff, which .Mr Pirn was rur- 
able to examine, but wdiich seemed fi'om the native 
desci'iption similar to the cliff-paintings at Nijapa Lake 
in Nicaragua, to be descrilred on a future page.^** 

Fronr a mound of earth fifteen feet in diamelei’, and 
five or six feet high, on an island in DuckwarTa La- 
goon, south of Cajie Gracias a Dios, Mr Scpiiei' unearth- 
ed a crumlffing humanskeleton, at whoso Iread wasa,rude 
burial vase containing chalcedony Ireads, two arrow- 
heads of the same material, and the human 
figure shown full-sized in the .cut, fashioned 
from a jiiece of gold ])lafe. Antonio, an in- 
telligent Maya sei'vant, could see no resem- 
lilance in this figure to any I’olics of his I’aco 
iir Yucatan. Tw'o additional vases of coai'se 
earthen ware were discovered, but contained 
no relics. On another occasion, during a 
moonlight visit to the ‘Mother of Tigers,’ a 
famed n.ative sakia, or sorceress, on the Bo- 
cay, which is a Imuich of the Watdes, about 
fifty miles south-Avestward from Cape Gracias, 



Boi/lc's Ride, vol. i., pp. 296-9; Pirn and. Scema/m'x Dottingf:, j). 401. 
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Mr Squier claims to have seen a ruined structure, part 
of wliich is shown in the cut. The 
building was of two stories, but the 
upper walls had fallen, covering the 
ground with fragments. It is described 
„ . , , , . as “built of large stones, laid with the 

Home of tile Sukui. . . i j i ^ i in 

greatest regularity, and sculptured all 
over with strange figures, having a close resemblance, 
if not an absolute identity” witli tliose tirawn I»y (lath- 



erwood. A short distance from the building stood 


an erect stone rudely scul})tured in liunian 
form, facing east, as in the cut. I'bcre 
.are, however, some reasons for doubting 
tlie accuracy of tlie.se Bocay discoveries, 
notwithstanding the author’s well-known 
skill and reliability as an antiquarian, 
since they were published under a nom 
de plume, and in a work [lerhaps intended 
by the writer as a fictitious narrative of 
adventures."^ 



IMosqilito 

Stiitue. 


Across the dividing sierras, the Pacific slojie, or 
Nicaragua proper, lias yielded [ilentiful monuments of 
her former occiqiants, chiefly to the researches of two 
men, Messrs Squior and Boyle. The foruier confined 
his e.\]jlorations chielly to the region between the lakes 
and ocean, while the latter has also made known the 
existence of remains on the nortli-east of Lake Nica- 
ragua, in the jirovince of Chontales.^'’ 

2'^ Barer s [K. (r. Wa tkna, or A dee niures on the Mos'gni to Shore^ 

pp. 210 "17, 254, 258-00. J’lie Uvin*; of tho Mosquitos' somewhat severely 
oiiticiscd the work, in which, ]»y tlie way, Ills Uoyal Highness is not very 
reverently spoken of, as ‘a p.-ickol lies, esjK'cially when it uas notorious that 
the author had never vqsited the Mos(jiiilo Coast.’ Bito and SeenKton's Dot- 
tuifjs, p. 271. MvC desert <pii s’tHeud le long de la cote de la mer des Antil- 
les, depuis le golfc Dulce jiisipi’h Fistlimc de Darien, u’a pas offert jusqu’a 
present de vestiges indiqnant que h; jienple an<|nel on doit les monuments 
de Ualcnqucs de Quiragna, de Oonan, ait emigre ausnd de Tisthme,’ Fried- 
rlehAithdf, in Noarcllcs Annalcft aea Fo/;,, 1841, tom. xcii., p, 301. 

H’HUcBe: Nkaragua; Boyle's Hide Arrt>ss a Coniittenf. Mr E. (k 
Sqnier resided in Nicaragua as Charge d’Alfaires of the United States 
during the year 184‘)-50. On aecount of his jiositiun he was allordcd facil- 
ities for research not enjoyed by other foreigners, and which his well-known 
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Although nothing like a thorough exploration of 
the state has ever been made, yet the uniformity of 
the remains discovered at different points enables us to 
form a clear idea of the character, if not of the full 
extent, of her antiquities, which for convenience in 
description. may be classified as follows; [. Mounds, 
sepulchres, excavations, and other comparatively per- 
manent works; 11. Figures painted or cut on rocks 
or cliffs; III. Statues or idols of stone; IV. Stone 
weapons, implements, and ornaments; V. Pottery; 
VI. Articles of metal. Pemarking that nowhere in 
Nicaragua liave traces of laiined cities been found, nor 
even what may lie regarded positively as the ruins of 
temples or other buildings, 1 jiroceed to describe the 
first class, or jicrmanent monuments, beginning in the 
south-west, following the coast region and lake islaiuls 
northwai’d, and tlien returning to the soutb-oastern 
province of Chontales. 

First on the south are the cemeteries of ( )metepec 
Island, which is by some supposed to have been the 
general burial place of all the surrounding country, 
'lliese cemeteries, according to Woeniger, are found in 
high and diy places, enclosed by a row of rough fiat 
stones jilaced a few inches apart and })rojecting only 
sliglitly above the surface of the ground. Friedrichs- 
thal rejiresents the sejndchres as three feet deep and 
scattered at irregular intervals over a plain. ’Boyle 

antiquarian tastes ainl a1)ilities prom})tcil and enabled him to use to the 
ixist advanta;>‘e diirin^^ the limited time left from oHieial duties, [Je.sidi^s 
the several etlitiuns of the work mentioned, Mr Squier s areounts or 
inents thereof have been published hi periodicals in dith'nmt lankr^iaee.s 
Avhile other authors have made up almost wholly from li is wi itiihus tlieir 
brief descriptions of Nicaraguan antiquities. See 
Stat., p. 341; divers, MittelaineriJM, pp. l'28-35; Tirdnuamt, m 1 kid cl- 
hcnjir Yahrh., 1851, pp, 81, 91, 170; Midler, AmaikaidrcJtc Urrelifjwnnt, 
pp.' 403, 484, 498, 544; Andrce, in Westland, tom. ii., ]*p. 5, 251; Heine, 
Wanderhilder, p. 181; Holhiski, La- (dlifnrnd', p. 252; Bnldiritis Anc. 
Anier., p. 124. Frederick Boyle, F. Ik (4. S., visited tbe country in 180o -0, 
with tlie examination of antiquities as his main ohjei t. Both works are 
illustrated Avith plates and cuts; and hoth authors lu'ought away interest- 
ing s])ccimens Avnich were depo.sitcd liy the American in tlm Smithsonian 
Institution, and by tbe Englishman in the British Aluseum. ‘ J avoue 
n’avoir rien rencontre d’importaiit dans ines lectures, cn ce qui touche les 
etats dc Costa llica et de Nicaragua.’ Dally, Marcs indaj., p. 12. 
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found both fixed cemeteries fenced with a line of heavy 
stones and also separate graves. Thus no burial 
mounds pro{)er seem to exist on the island. ITie aslies 
or unliunied bones of the dead are found enclosed in 
larg’e earthen vases, together with what may be con- 
sidered as the most valued projjorty of the deceased, 
or the most a])[)ropriate gifts of friends, in the shape 
of wcapou.s, oiTiaments, vessels, and implements of 
stone, clay, and }»erha})s metal, all of which will be 
described in their tuiji. When the burial urn is found 
to contain uuburned bones, its moutli is sometimes 
closed with tlie skull; in other cases one or more in- 
verted eartlnm |»a.ns are used for that [iur])ose. 

On Zapatero, ;in island whi(b lies just north of 
Ometepec, distril)ute<l over a h^vel space covered with 
a dense growth of trees, are eiglit irregular heaps of 
loo.se unliewn stomps, sliowing no signs of system 
either in the construction of each individual mound 
or in their arrangement with reference to each other. 
An attempt to open one of the largest of the number 
led to no results beyond the disco^■ery of an inter- 
mixture of broken pottery in the mass of stones. They 
arc surrounded, as we siiall see, by statues, and are 
believed by Mr S(|uier to be I’einains of tlie teocallis 
known to have served tlie Nicaraguans as teinples at 
the time of the concpiest.'” At the foot of Mt Mom- 
bachoj’a volcano south of (Iranada, was found a ruined 
cairn, or sepulchre, about twenty feet .square, Tiot par- 
ticularly described, but similar to those which will be 
mentioned as occuning in the depaTtment of Chon- 

'Nicht. .. .Yon abi^Tsoihlerteu Steinou sondt'ni fandeii .sich, 

in eiiicr Tiofe Vidi drei Fuj-s, uiircgelinassi;.,^ iiber die Ihbene zerstreiit/ 
Friedrichsfhal, in Hirers, MUtdavicrika, p, 128; ‘ Lcs iles du la.(b notiun- 
nieiit Oriietepe stMublciit avoir .servi de sepiiltartss a Jjt population dcB villcH ' 
ciivironiiaute.s . . . .car on y rcnci.ntre de vastos uornipoio.s on viUc.s'des 
luorts, resstuiiblant par leur raractiTo ii cellos dcs aiicJiuis Mcxicains.’ Id. 
m Nonvc.Ues Annedcs drs Vox/., 1841, tom. xcii., p. 2i)7; in Loxxd. Grog. 
Hoc., Jour, Yol. xi., p. 100; Wocxiiger, in Hfixdcrs Kkaxuiyun, pp. 509-10; 
Boxjlds Ride, vol. ii,, j>, SO. 

^2 Plan showing their lelative position, in Hgxdcds Nix:aragxm, p. 477. 

33 ‘On y trouve (siir Ics ilt'.s du lac) encore un grand noriibre de dtd)ris 
de ciuisf ructions antiques.’ Bra.'iscur dc Bourbourg, in Nox.ive.lles Annales 
dcs Vog., 1855, toin. cxlvii., p. 135. 
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tales; others were said by the inhaliitants to have 
been found in the same vicinity.^ In a steep-banked 
ravine near Masaya, the rocky sides of which present 
numerous sculptured figures, or hieroglyjihics, a shelf 
some nine feet wide is cut in the jierpendicular cliff 
which towers one Imndred feet in heiglit at its back. 
On this shelf is a rectangular excavation eight by four 
feet and eighteen inches deep, with regularly sloping 
and smoothly cut sides, siirrounded by a shallow groove 
which leads to the edge of the precipice, })resumably 
designed to carry off rain-water. This strange excava- 
tion is popularly known as El Baho, although hardly 
of sufficient size to have served as a bath ; a rudely cut 
fliglit of steps le.ads up the cliff’ to the shelf, a-nd two 
])entagonal holes penetrate the face of the cliff at its 
back horizontally to a great depth, but these may l)o 
of natural formation. Some kettle-shaped excavations 
are re])orted also along the shore of the lake, nowand 
possibly of old used in tanning leather.'*’ Mr Boyle 
speaks of the road by Avhich water is In-ought up from 
the lake to the city by the women of IVlasaya, a deep 
cut in the solid rock, a mile long and desiaaiding to a 
doi)th of over three hundred feet, as a reputed work 
of aboriginal engineering, but as he seems himself 
s(jmewhat doubtful of the fact, and as others do not 
so mention it, this may not properly bo included in 
our list of ancient nu)numents.” 1 n the cliff at Nijapa, 
an old crater-lake near Managua, is what has been re- 
garded by the natives as a wonderful tem])le excavated 
from the solid rock by the labors of the Antiguos, 
thc;ir ancestors, indeed its entrance bears a strong 
reseml)lance,’ when viewed from the opptxsitc side of 
the lake, to tlie arched portals of a heatlaai temple, 
but, explored })y both Scpiier and Boyle, it proved to 
be nothing more than a natural cavern.**^ 

Across the lake north ward from Managua the vol- 

Boyle's Ride, vol. ii., p, 42. 

35 Squier's Nicarayiia, pp. 439-4 L 

Boyle's Ride, vol. ii., pp. 10-11. 

vol. ii., pp. 101-2; Squier's Nicaragua, p. 390. 
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eano of Momotombo, projecting into the waters, forms 
a bay in a locality once occupied traditionally by a. 
rich and }>opulon.s city. If we may credit tlie Abbe 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, its ruins are yet to be seen 
beneath the >vuters of the bay.“* Captain Belcher vis- 
ited the country in 1838, and Avas told that a cause- 
way formci'ly extended across from the main to the 
island of INlonotombita, jArobably for the use of the 
jjriests of ancient taith, since the island is rich in idols. 
He even Avas al)lc to see the remains of the causeway 
extending in the dry season some tliiee hundred .‘ind 
sixty yards from the shore ; but a closer examination 
convinced Mr S(puer that the su])posed ruins Avere 
simply a natural forjnation Avhose extreme hardness 
had resisted liotter than the surrounding strata the 
action of tlie Avaves."’’ 

Cn the slo])e of a small boAvl-sha]>ed Aadley near 
Leon is Avhat the natives call the Ca[>illa de la Biedra, 
a natural niclie artificially enlarged in the face of a 
large rock facing the amphitheatre. It is spacious 
enough to accommodate four or live persons, and a 
large flat stone like an alta,r stands just at the en- 
trance. At Subtiava, an Indian pueblo near Loon, is 
a stone mound, sixty by two hundred feet, and ton 
feet high, very like those at Zapatero, except that in 
this case the stones about the edges present some signs 
of regularity in their arrangement. 'It is very ]irol)a- 
bly tlie ruin of some old temple-nKXind, and even in 
modern days the natives are knoAvii to have secretly 
assembled to Avor.ship round tliis stone-heap the gods 
of their antiquity. SeAmral Ioav rectangular mounds 
Avere also seen but not examined at the' base of the 
volcano of Orota, noith-east of Leon.** 

Beturning to the south-eastern Chontal province, 
the only Avell-attested permanent monuments are burial 

38 ‘Ils Tnoiitrent avec effroi les debris de Ja cite rnaiiditc, encore visibles 
sous la surface des eaux/ Brasseur de Bourhour<j^ in Noxivelles Annales des 
Voy., ]<S5r>, torn, cxlvii., p. 149. 

Belcher s Voyage,^ vol. i., p. 171; Squier s Nicaragua^ p, 299. 

40 Sqicieds Nicaragua^ pp. 300-8; Id.^ (Ed. 1850,) vol. ii., p. 335. 
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mounds or cairns of stone, although tlic Chevalier* 
Friedrichsthal cLaims to have found liore “remains 
of ancient towns and temples,” which, nevertheless, 
lie dues not attempt to de.scrihe, and Mr Squier men- 
tions a traditionary ruined city near Juigal})a.“ The 
cairns are found in the regions about the towns of 
Juigalpa and Lihertad, although exploration would 
doubtless reveal their existence elsewhere in tlie prov- 
ince. At both the places named they occur in great 
nunibers over a large area. “At Libertad,” says Mr 
Boyle, “graves were so plentiful we Iiad only the em- 
barrassment of clioice. Every liill round was topped 
with a vine-l)ound tliicket, sjiringing, we know, from 
tlie cairn of rougli stone reverently piled above some 
old-world chieftain.” No farther description can be 
gi\'en of them than that they are rectangular embank- 
ments of unhewn stone, built, in some cases at least, 
with regularly sl()])ing sides, and of varying dimen- 
sions, the largest reported being one hundred and 
twenty by one hundred and seventy-live feet, and livo 
feet high. Being opened they disclose earthen burial 
urns containing, as at (.)mete})ec, human remains, both, 
hurjied and un burned, and a great variety of stone and 
earthen relics lioth within and without the cinerary 
vase. The burial deposit is oftenest found above, but 
sometimes also lielow, the original surface of the 
gn'ornid. These ca'irns ajipear to have somewhat more 
regularity, on the exterior at least, than the stone 
tumuli of ()mete|)ec. A more thorough examination 
of both is necessary l)efore it can be determined whether 
or not the ( Imetepec mounds are, as Mr Squier 1 ) 6 - 
lieves, the ruins of toocallis and not tombs, and whether 
some <,)f the (Jhontal cairns jnay not be the ruins or 
foundations of ancient structures. There can bo little 
doubt that the .Nicairaguans enqrloyed the mound- 
temple in their worsliip, and it is somewhat remarka- 
ble if Catholic fanaticism has left no traces of them ; 

“Xorerf. Gco<j. Sue., Jour., vol. xi., p. 100; Nourelle.'s AnnaleiidesVoy., 
1841, tonv xoii., p. 297; Sqider's Nicaragua, (Ed. 1850,) vol. li., p. 335. 

Vol. IV.^ 3 
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yet it is probalile that wood entered more largely 
into their construction than in more nortiiern climes. 
Mr Boyle found one grave near duigalpa differing 
from the usual Choiital method of interment, ami 
agi'eeing more nearly with that practiced in Mexico 
and ()mete]>ec; and Mr Pirn mcntion.s the occurrence 
of numerous grave.s in the [>rovince, of much smaller 
size and of different proportions, the largest being 
twenty by twiihe feet, and eight feet higli.'*^ 

Near Juigaijra was seen a hill whose surface was 
covered with stones arranged in circles, squares, dia- 
monds, and rays about a central stone f’’ also a hill of 
terrace-foi'ination Avhicli li’oin a, distaiaa; seemed to lie 
an aboi'iginal fortification.** In tire sime neiglibor- 
hood is re[>orted a series of ti-em-lies stretcliing across 
tlie country, one of them traced for over a mile, nine 
to twelve i'eet wide, widening at intervals into oval 
spaces fi’om fifty to eighty feet in diameter, and these 
enlargements containing alternately two and four small 
mounds arranged in lines perpendicular to the general 



Trench near Juigaljia. 


direction of the trench.** “Severa l rectangular ])arallel- 
ograms outlined in loose stone,” in the vicinity of Li- 
bertad, are snpjiosed by Mr Boyle to be t'aril) works, 
not connected with the Phontal Inirial system.*'’’ 

I come secondly to the hier()gly|»hic figures cut or 
[minted on Nicaraguan cliffs. These apjiear to belong 
for the most jiart to that lowest class of jiicture- writing 

/loy/f’.s Jiidr, vol. UiMU, ia'i-VM'i!, ‘201 ; Pirn and demiawd'i 

DofiiiUf.'i, ]). On tluf Ifuildin^cs of ilu* ancient N icarag-iians, sec vols. ii. 
and iii. of this work; also Iira.s,wur dc iUjiirlHmn^ Hist, Xfd, 6Vr. , tom. ii., 
}>. 114; Pei er Martyr, dec. vi., lib. v; SqnicpH Nirarayaa., (Ed. IS50 ) vol 
li., pp. 335-0. 

Boylc'.H Hide, vol. i., pp. 154-5. 

41 Frorfjfi, A f(.>tA/Her., tom. i., pp. 370-80; Id., (krt. A nier., pp. IIO-IIO. 

4^ Lirinys(<nu in Fquitr.s Nioarayua, (Ed. 1850,) vol. ii., pp. 334-5, 

Boyle's Hide, vol, i., p. 212. 
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(ioinmon tliruug-hout tlic wliule length of the North 
American continent, even in the territory of the most 
savaye tribes. Doubtless many of the.se tioures were 
executed in commemoration of evetits, and tlnis served 
temj)orarily as wiatten records; but it is doul)tfu] if the 
meaning of any of tliese inscri]’itions ever survived the 
•generation which originated tliem, and c(3rtain that 
they are not understood hy )iative or hy auti(|uarian 
at tlie present day. It is not' unlikely tliat .some ol' 
them in Nicaragua may he rude reju'esentatious of 
deities, and thus identified with the same gods pre- 
served in stone, and with characters in the A/.tec 
])icture-wri tings; but the ])icture- writing of the Ni- 
caraguan Nahuas, unlike that of their brethren of 
Anfihuac, was imt committed to during the first 

yeai's of tbe conquest, and has conse(|Uently bemi lost. 

At (luaximala a cave is nfhntioned having sculp- 
tures on the rocks at its entrance. The natives dared 
not cross the figured poi'tal.^’ In the ravine near 
Masaya, already s[)oken of as the locality of the ex- 
ca\'atio)i knowJi as El Baho, the stee}> side-cliffs an; 
covered with figures rouglily cut in outline, and often 
nearly obliterated by the ravages of time. They arc 
shown in Sipiier’s drawings on the following page, flic 
order in wliich the groiqes occur being pnisei'ved. 

Mr Squier detects among the olqects thus rudely 
delineated, the sun twice represented, a shield, arrows 
or s])ears, the XinhatlatJi of the Aztec paintings, which 
is an instrument for hurling .spears, and a monkey. 
Besides the legular groujrs, isolated single figures are 
■seen, among whic'h the two characters shown in the 
accompanying cut are most fi'cquently 
repeated. Tlie same vicinity is i'e[>ort- 
ed to contain figures both jjainted and 
cut in other localites.^* 



Heine, WandcrhlMer, p. 181. . , . 

S(f Hic 7 '\s' Nicarrujua, })p. 435-41; ‘Sur paroi.s <lii roclier on \oit en- 
thirp (lets ilcHsiiis liizarres gra\V*s ct jieints on roiigo, tols <]uo los iloiuic M. 
*S([niGr.’ linisHOfr (ic B(mrbonrtjy \\\ Nfjnrellca Aiumlc.s dcs J oy,, ISao, tom. 
p. 147. 
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Rock'Sculptiires at Masaya. 
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On the old crater-walls, five hundred feet in lioight 
at the lowest point, which inclose Lake Nijapa, a lew 
miles south-west of Managua, are numerous figures 
painted in red. IMi tions of the walls have lieen thrown 
down hy an eartlvquake, the debris at the water’s 
edge being covered with intricate and curious red 
lines; and most of those still in place have l)een so 
defaced by the action of wind a,nd water that their 
original appearance or connection cannot be distin- 
guished. 



Ja'alhrn'd Sarpent at Lake Nijapa. 


Among the clearest of the paintings is the coiled 
feathmed .serf)ent shown in the cut. I t is three feet 
in diameter, across the coil, and is ])ainted forty fi'ot 
up the perpendicular side of the ]>recipiee. Ihis would 
seem to be identical with the Aztec Quetzalcoatl, ()r 
the Quiche Gucumatz, botli of which names signify 
‘ plumed serpent!’ <df the remaining figures, shown^ 
in the cut on the following ]jage, the r(;d hand is ot 
frequent occurrence here, and we shall nieet it again 
farther north, esjieeially in Yucatan, ihe central 
upper figure is thought by Mr Squier to resemble a 
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eharMctef in tlio Aztec painting!^; and among those 
thrown down tiie sun and moon are said to have boon 
jn*ominent.^‘^ 



Ro<^lv-{)a5ntings of Nijapa. 


Tn tlio Choiital proviiKu^ none of th(‘so pictoi'ial 
remains are report'd, yet Mr lioyle Ix'lieves tliat 
many of the ornamental ligures on |)ottery and stone 

o Mr Doyle fonial [lie (•1i!l-]>aintin,u^s Rr lia.ve sulTered miieli since Mr 
Soiiier’s visit, ihirtecii years 1><*!ore ; niucli so tliat iioia^ eoiild l)e made 
oat excejX tl/c \viii^;(‘d snake ami red hand. He also nates that yellow as 
well as red pictures are h«M(^ to he seen. PuHtl.i^s liH/f, ii., pp. IhO-l ; 
H'nUcr's Xir((r<irfun., pje :ihl di. In a Ietf<‘r, a fra,yment of whirl) is pnh- 
iished in the Antnxd of JP^rforiy, hSoO, p. iMr S((uier de- 

elar(*s the ])aintinos preeis<*lv in the stya‘ of tlu* Mexican and (xuatcfiialan 
MSS. cln.sely n'semhlinp-, some of the. liyoires in<l<‘(M( idenli<‘al with, those 
of the Ore.sden ^fS. Dim and Seemami, D(df//o/s, ]). 101, also noted the 
‘eoih'd-n]> lizard’ and other ])ietures, eallin^ locality Asoso.sea iaike. 
Scherz(‘r\ W ((ndcrnytt^i, ]». 72, ami Tnii\, vol. i., p, 77 , mentions also 
sculjitured n^urcson this crat(M’-\valh 
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vessels are bieruglyphic in their nature; foundiiio- this 
opinion on tlve frequent repetition of eonq)licated 
groups, as for instance that in the (*ut, wliieh is re- 
peated four times on tlie circumference of a how].®” 



C’lioutal HiA'roglyjiliic. 

»• 

, Statues in .stoin^, re})resenting humaji beings gen- 
erally, Init in some cases animals and monstci's als(.), 
have been found and desciihed to the number of about 
sixty, constituting our third and the most i)jteresting 
class of Ni(;araguan relics. ()mete])ec, rich in potteiy 
and other relics, and repoi’ted also to con^n idols, lias 
yielded to actual obsei'vatioji oidy tlie OTiall animal 
couchaiit re])reseuted in the cut. 

It was secretly worshijicd by the 
natives for many years, even in 
modern times, until this unor- 
thodox idolatry was discovered 
and chcckeil by y.ealous priests. 

I’his aniniid idol was about four- 
teen inclies long and eight inches 
in height.®^ 

The island of Zapatero has furnished some seven- 
teen idols, which aa*e found in connection witli tire 
stone-htaips already described, lying for tlie most jrart 

vo]. ii., ])p. 142 -3. 

Sr/uif^ds Niranifiuff, p]>. 510-17. Tliero were fonncily mnny idols 
loseinhling tliose of /:i])at(‘ro, l>iit tli(‘y have Ixm'H hmiisl or hrokeu up. A 
group is reported still to bo fouiulnear the foot of Mt Madeira, but not seen. 
JFoc/iir/cr, ill Id., p. 509. Frodicl, A us Amer., torn, i., p, 261. 


# 
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Avholly or partially buried in the sand and enveloped 
in a dense shrubbery. It is not })robable that any one 
of them has been found in it.s oriifinal position, yet 
such is their size and weight that they are not likely 



Idols of Ziipatcro. rig. J, 2. 


to have been moved far from their ])rimitive locality. 
Indeed Mr Sijuier, with a large force of natives, trans- 
formed into zealous antiipiarians by a copious dispen- 
sation of Ijrandy, had the greatest difficulty in placing 
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them ill an upright ppsition. An ancient crater-lake 
conveniently near at liand accounts sati,sfactorily for 
the almo.st entire absence of smaller idols, and would 
doulitless have been the receptacle of their huger 
follow-deities, had the strength of the priestly icono- 
clasts been in jiroportion to their godly spirit, as was 
the case with Mr Squier’s natives. As it was they 
were oliliged to content their fanatical zeal with over- 
throwing' and defacing' as far as })o.ssil)le these, stone 
rivals of their own gods. There seems to be no regu- 
larity or system in the arrangement . of the statues 
with respect to each other, and very little witli respect 
to the stone mounds. It is probable, however, that, 
if the latter are indeed ruined teocallis, the statues 
stood originally round their base riither than on their 
summit. The idols of Zapatero, wbiidi is within the 
limits of the Miguiran or Aztec, jirovince, are larger 
and somewhat more elaborate in workmanshi]) than 
tho.se found elsewhere; and the genital organs a]i])ear on 
many of their number, indicating })erhaps the pre.scnce 
here of the wide-spread phallic woi'ship. The cuts 
show ten of tlie most remarkable of these monuments. 

Fig. 1 is nine feet high and ahout three feet in 
tliameter, cut from a solid block of black basalt. The 
head of the human figure crouching on its immense 
cylindrical ])edestal fomis a cross, a symbol not un- 
common here or elsewhere in America. All the work, 
particularly the ornamental bands and tlie niches of 
unknown use or import in fiont, Is gracefvdly and 
cleanly cut. .Fig. 2 is a huge tiger eight feet high 
seateii on a pedestal. The heads and other |)arts of 
different animals are often used in the adoi’inuent of 
[)artially human shapes both in stone work and pottery, 
but jnirely animal statues, intended as this a}>]»arently 
is, for idols, are rare. Edg. h, an idol “of mild and 
benignant a,spect” is shown in the leaimig position in 
which it Avas found. Fig. 4, standing in the back- 
ground, was raised from its fallen jjo.sition to be 
sketched. 
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Fig. 5 represents a statue wliieli, witJ) its })edcst;vl, 
is over twelve feet high. I’he well-carved head of a 
uion.ster, two feet eight inches l)road, surmounts tlie 
head of a seated human form, a common device in tin; 



Idols of Zapatcro. — Fi^. 5. 


fashioning of Nicaraguan god.s. A pcculiaritv- of this 
monument is that tlie arms arc detached Ifom tlie sides 
at the elbows; freo-sculjctured limbs being’ of rare oc;- 
currence in American aboriginal cai’vings. Fig. G is 
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a slab three by five feet, bearing’ a Inunau figure cut in 
hig’h relief, the only sculpture of tbi.s kind discovered 
in Nicaragua. The tongue a,j)pears to hang ujxni the 
breast, and the eyes arc merely two round holes. Fig. 
7, on the following page, represents a ci’oucldng human 
form, on vdtose hack is a tiger or other w ild beast 
grasping the hea<.l in its jaws, a favorite method 



Idols of Z;i,pjiU‘ro. — 0. 


among these southern Nahua nations of representing 
in stone and clay tlic characteristics of what are })re- 
siimably intended as beings to be worshiped. The 
e.Kpression of the features in the liuraan face is de- 
s(;ribed by Mr Scpiier as dilfering from any of the 
others found in this group. This idol and the follow’' 
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ing, with many otlior curious monuiiieiits of antiquity 
o1)tained by tiie same explorer, arc now iu the rausem'u 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Wasliino ton. 



Idols of Zapatero. — 7 
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Fig, 8 is carved on a slab five feet long and eighteen 
inches wide, representing a person wiio holds to his 
abdomen what. seem, s to be a mask or a buinan face. 

Fig. !) is of very rude e.xecution and seemingly rep- 
resents a liuman figure wearing an animal mask, which 
is itself surmounted by anotliei’ human face. Two 
small cu].)-slia}ied smoothly cut holes are also noteil in 



Idols of Zapatero. — Fig. 8, 9. 


the head-dress. Fig. 1 0 is a stone three feet and a 
half high, but sliglitly niodified by the sculptor’s art, 
which o’ave some semblance of the human form. 

From the cuts given a good gcmeral idea of the Za- 
patero monuments may be obtained; of the others 
described, one is a man with a calm, mild exjn-ession 
of countenance, seated with knees at chin and hands 
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Oil fcefc oil a round-topped square pedestal which tapers 
towards the bottom. 

'rwo statues from Zapatero stand at the street-cor- 
ners of Granada; one, known as the Chillador, is much 
broken; the other has tlie crouching animal on the 
Iinman licad. Another from the same island stands 
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by the roadside at Dirloma, near Granada, wlierc it 
serves as a Ixmndary mark. According to Mr Hoyle 
tliis statue is of red granite, and it seemed to Mr 
Squier more delicately carved than those at Zapatero."' 

52 Squicys Xicaratjna, pp. .180, 470-00, 400; Id., {Ed. ISoig) vol. ii., p. 
la,, ill Aiinunl Scien, 1851, p. 888. ^ Zapatero a fotmn 

des idolcs qui soiit cominc lies imitations grossieres dn fameux eolosso do 
Memnon, type coiiiiii do cette impassidilite reliecliio (pie le.s Kgyptiens (ion- 
iiaient il lours dieux.’ Holtrhdcl, La Califormr, -52. ‘ J here sill 1 cx st 

on its surface some largo stone idols.’ ScherzcE.'i Tran., vjm . i., p. 81. * ta- 

tues d’lumnnes et d’aiiinuuix d’un elTet grandiose, niais d iiri travail mil aii- 
uonce line civilisation innins avanede quo colic dc ucataii ou du uiiaie- 
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In tlie vicinity of tlio cairn already spoken of at 
the foot of Mount Monihacho, were found six statues 
with abundant fraonieuts. One had what seemed a 
monkey’s head, with three female lireasts and a j)hal- 
lus among the complicated sculptui-es below; a rudely 
cut animal l)t)re some resemblance to a l)ear; a broker 
figure is said by the natives to have represented, when 
whole, a Avoman Avith a child on her back. One female 
figurefof Avhich there is no draAving, is pronouiu'ed by 
Mr Boyle “A'ery far the best-draAvri statue Ave found in 
Nicaragua.” A slee|nng tig’ure with large ears, a uat- 
nral face, absurd arms, and a phallus, Avith. the life- 
sized cor|)se or sleeper of the cut complete the list. 



Sleeping Statue of Moni])a(*ho. 


Mr Boyle believes the statiuis of Mombacho, like 

other relics thei’e found, to unite the styles of art of 

the Chontales and the Aztoc natives of ()mete])ec; 

showing-, besides ti)e cairns, tlie simplicity of scudpture 

peculiar to the former, together Avith the superior skill 

in Avorkinanship a)id the distinction of sex noticeable 

in the monuments of tlie latter.®* 

Pensacola is one of the group of islands lying at the 

foot of Mt Mombacho in Lake Nicaragua. On this 

island the three statues shown in the followino- cuts 

mala.* Brasspur dr. Boifvhonrfj, in Noimlles Amutlcs des Voy.^ 1855, tom. 
cxlvii., p. K15; Boylds Kjde, vol. ii., p. 122. 

Boyle's Hide, vol. li., pp. 42'-7; Frir.driehsfhal, in Land, Gcog, Soc., 
Jour,, vol. xi., p. KK); Id., 'm Nouvclhs Annalcs dcs Voy., 1841, toni. xcii., 
!>. 207. 
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have been dug up, having been buried tlierc purposely 
by order of the catholic authorities in behalf of the 
supposed spiritual interests of the natives. Fig. 1 is 
cut from hard red sandstone^ the human face is sui- 
mounted by a monster head, and by its side the open 
mouth and the fangs of a serpent appear. Ihe limbs 
of this statue, unlike those of most Jsicaraguan idols, 
are freely sculptured and detached so far as is consistent 
with safety. 



Pensacola Idols. 2, 


Fig. 2 is an animal clinging to the hack of a human 
being, concerning which Mr Squier remarks: “I nev- 
er have seen a .statue which conveyed so forcibly the 
idea of j)Owcr and strength.” The back is ribbed or 
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carved to represent overlapping plates like a rude coat 
of mail, and the whole is nine feet liigh and ton feet 
in circumference. Fig. 3 is the head and bust — the 



Pensacola Idols. — Fig. 3. 


lower portion having been broken off — of a hideous 
monster, with hanging tongue and large staring eyes, 
large ears, and distended mouth, “like some gray' mon- 
ster just emerging from the deptlis of the earth at 
the bidding of the wizard-priest of an vmholy' religion,” 
not inappropriately termed ‘el diablo’ by^ the natives, 
when first it met their view.®* 


Squie.r's NiearcKpui, pp. 448-57. TLc liciid of fig- 1 is the Mexican 
tochtli. The animal in fig. 2 may ho intemlcfl lor an alliiiator. Id., m 
Annual Scicn. Discov., 1851, p. 387. 
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Momotonibita Island formerly contained some fifty 
statues standing- round a square, and facing- inward, it, 
as Mr Squier believes, we may credit the native re- 
port. All are of black basalt, and have the sex clearly 
marked, a large majority representing males. 

t Fig. 1 is a statue notice- 
able ioi- its bold and severe 
cast, of featiin-s, and for 
•\ Avliat is eonjt'ctured to lie 

\ a luiinan lieai t lield in the 

nioutli, as is shown in the 
. ' ^ ti-oiit. view, big. " 2 . Fig. 

coi-net- at ^Managua, but 
\ had been In-onght origin- 
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1 and 2. 
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ally from tlie island. Another, also from Momotom- 
bita, Was found at Leon and afterwards deposited in 
the Smithsonian Institution. It evidently served as 
a support for some other object; the back is square 
and ribbed like the one at Pensacola, the eyes closed, 
and “the whole expression grave and serene.” The 
colossal head shoAvn in the cut on. the preceding page 
was among the other fragments found on the island, 
where two groups of relics are said to exist, only one 
of which has been explored.®® 



Picdni de la Boca, 


The Piedra de la Bixsa is a small statue, or frag- 
ment, with a large mouth, standing at a street-corner 
in (ii-anada, having been brought from one of tlie lake 
islands. The natives still have some feelings of de- 
pendence on this idol in times of danger.' Several 
rudely carved, well -worn images stood also at the 
street-corners of Managua in 1838.“ 

At the Indian pueblo of Subtiava near Leon many 
idols were dug up by the natives for Mr Squier, eight 
of them ranging from five and a half to eight feet in 
height and from four to five feet in circumference. 

Nicaragua, jtp. 285-7, 205-301, 402; Jd., in Annual Scieu. 

1850 , ]►. 363 ; Wappaus, Grorp u. Siat., p. 341 . 

Belcher's Voj/txije, voL i., p. 172; Sqider's Nicaragua, p|x 179, 402. 
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The natives liave always been in the habit of making- 
otferin'ifs secretly to these gods of stone, and oidy a 
few nnniths Ijeforo Mr Scjuier’s visit a stone bull had 
been broken up by the priests. About the large stone 
mound before described are numerous frao-miaits. ])ut 
only one statue entire, wluch js sh(>^\'n in Fig. I . It 
projects six feet four inches above ground and is cut 
from sandstone. At the lower extremity of the llap 



which hangs from' the belt in front is noted a cup-like 
hole large enough, to contain about a quart. Fig. 2, 
of the same material, is two feet six inches in height, 
and represents a female either holding a mask over 
her abdomen, or liolding open the alidomen for the 
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face to look out. Fig. .3 and 4 show a front and 

I’ear view of another statue, in 
which the human face, instead 
of being surmounted l)y, looks 
out from the jaws of some ani- 
mal. The features of tlie hice 
had been defaced aj)j)arently liy 
blows with a hammer; the or- 
namentation was tliougiit to 
resemble somewliat tliat of 
the Copan statuc.s. Others 
mentioned and sketched at Sul )- 
tia^’a liave a general resem- 
blance to these.“^ 

The Chontal statues are di- 
vided l)y ]\fr Boyle into two 
classes; the iir.st of which in- 
cludes idols, with tierce and dis- 
•'■y* torted features, ne\'er found on 

the gra,vt;s, but often near them ; 

Idoi^of Sd.n.vn,-.i.'i,.2. com].osed 

of portrait-statues^ always distlii^uished l)y closed eyes 
and a calm, ^^simple, human air about their features, 
iiowever irrcc;‘alarly luodelecl.” Tlie latter are always 
found on or in the cairns under which bodies are in- 
terred, and are mucli laore numerous than tlie idols 
proper. TJufortunately we have l>ut few drawings in 
support of this theory. It is true that tlie two classes 
of features are noticeable elsewliere, as well as liere, 
but the position ot the statues dues not seem to justify 
any such division into portraits and idols. Mr Boyle 
also believes the Chontal sculptures better modeied 
thouo'h less elaborate than tliose ot the south-west, 

57 S(n(icr\s Mrarar/ua, pp. 204-5, :i01-7: ‘Sonic of the statues have the 
same elaliorate hcaWdresses with others of Copan; one hearHashiehl upon 
his arm; another has a ^nrdle, to wliicli is siisjiciided'a head.’ Id, in Annual 
Sa'cff. Discov.y 1850, p. 303. 

, 58 If idols, to Mr Uoyle tliey indicate a worship of ancestors, of wliich, 
Iiowever, there seems to lie no historical evidence. Mr Piin sugj^ests that 
the idols of mild expression may he those worshiped liefore, and those of 
more ferocious aspect after, the coming of the Aztecs, 
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Fig. 1 is one of several statues 
found near Juigalpa; it is of the 
portrait class, and is remarkable 
for the wen over the eye and a 
cross on the breast. Fig. 2 is the 
head of anotlier taken from a cairn 
near Libertad, and since used to 
ju'op u}) a modern wall. Fig. 3 is 
wliat Mr Pirn terms a head-stone 
of one of the gj'aves in tlm same 
locality. Many of the images have 
holes drilled through them ; there 
is no distinction of sex, and here, 
as elsewhere, there is no attempt 
at drapery. Entire statues seem 
to be rare, but Iragments very 
abundant. Mr Squier notes in all 
the Nicaraguan statues a general 
re.semblance, but at the same time 
marked indiA'iduality, and deems it 
possible to identify many of them 
with the gods of the Mexican Pantheon. “ 

My fourth class includes weapons, implements, orna- 
ments, and other luiscollancous articles of stone. l.'here 
is a mention Avithout description of arrow-heads and 
flint flakes dug up from the graA^es of Ometepec. 
Celts, much like those extant in European collections, 
are repoi ted as ot frequent occurrence; two of granite 
and one of basalt at Ometepec, and one of chipped 
flint at Zapatero, the latter being regular in outline, 

M Tlio other Clioiital statuo.s more or less fully descrihcrl arc the follow- 
ing; A huge nioiiolitii, of which twelve feet .six inches were umiarthed, , 
having a cross on the breast with two triangles, and the anus and leg.s 
doubled back; a head four feet eight inches iti eireutnferenoe, and one foot 
ten inches high; an idol four feet ciglit iiiche,s high, wearing on its head an 
ornamented coronet, rc.semhlino a circlet of overlnpi>iiig o,yster-shell8, with 
a cross on the left shoulder and a richly carved hell; a sfcoiie woman thirty- 
sc'en inches high, having the left corner of the inoiifh draw'ii iin so as to 
leave a round hole between the lip-s, and the arin.s cro.s.scd at right angles 
from the elbows; a very rude idol with pointeil cap, holes for eyes, ami a 
® .b , “ nio'Rh, whose modern use is to grind corn; and lastly, a statue 
with beard and whiskers. Bonk’s Bide, vol. i., tip. 147-y. LbS-fid 210-12. 
242, 290-.5; Bim and Secmanii’s Dottings, pj>. 126-8. ’ 
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with a smooth sharp edge, believed by Mr Boyle to 
be of very rare form, and unique in America. Axes 
are also said to be numerous, there being specially 
mentioned one of basalt, broad and thin, from Omc- 
tepec; and a similar one, three or four inches wide, six 
inches long, and of a unifoi’m thickness, not exceeding 
one third of an inch, from Zapatero. 



Nicaraguan Weapons. — Fig. 1 and 2. 
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axe of syenite found by Mr Squier at Granada, where 
he states that similar relics are not uncommon. Fig. 
3 is one of two very beautiful double-edged battle- 
axes from the Chontal cairns. It is of volcanic stone, 
twelve and a half indies long by seven and three 
fourths inches ivide. Fig. 4 represents a Hint axe 
from Zapatero Island as sketched by Mr Boyle. A 
knife ten inches long was also found by Pirn in a 
Chontal grave. ““ 



Granite Vase from Brita. 

Stone vessels are rare, though a granite vase, eighteen 
inches high, as sho^vn in the cut, was dug uj) at Brita, 
near Rivas; and two marble vases of very superior 
workmanship were found in a Libertad mound. One 
was of the tripod form and badly lirokeu ; tlie other 
was shaped like a. can resting on a stand, witli orna- 
mental handles, and liaving its sides, not thicker than 
card-board, covered with grecs and arabesques.'^^ 
Metates occur often on both sides the lakes. The 
cut on the following page sliows one dug up at Leon, 
being very similar to those still in use in the country, 

Bldo, vol. i,, pp, 290--1, vol. ii.,pp. 97, 144-5; SiiaUBn Nicara- 
gua, (Ed. 185(5,) vol. ii., p. 359; Pirn, ami Seem, an til’s Dot f lugs, jip. 126-7. 

Boyle’s Ride, vol. i., pp. 200-2, 209, vol. ii., pp. 45-6'; Squler’s Nica- 
ragua, pp. 515, 521; cut of the leg of a stone vase, Id., (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii.. p. 
339. 
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but more elaborate in its ornamentation. Those east 
of the lakes are flat instead of curved, but still supe- 



Nicaraguan Metate. 


rior to any now made, and in connection with tliem 
liave been found the pestles with which maize was 
crushed.®^ 

Broken pedestals and sculptured fragments whose 
original j)urpose is unknown occur frequently, ftnd 
stone rattles were formerly found about Juigal})a. 
Beads of lava, basalt, and clialcedony, in collections 
suggestive of small necklaces, are numcDHis, particu- 
larly at Ometepec. Those of lava are often wonder- 
fully wrought, about an inch long, ringed or gi'ooved 
on the surface, pierced lengthwise with a hole only 
hirge enough to admit a fine thread, and yet the wIkjIc, 
of the most brittle material, not thicker than twine. 
Those of chalcedony are of larger size.® 

The niche near Leon, known as the Ca})illa de la 
Piedra, had before its entrance a flat stone resembling 
an altar. At Zapatefo Mr Squier found four stones 
also apparently intended for sacrificial purposes. One 
of those, an oval stone imbedded in the earth, and cov- 


Squicr's Nimragna^ pp. 256-7. ^ 

Boyle's Bide, vol. i., pp. 150-2, 150, vol. pp. 
B'icarcKjna, pp. 521-2; Pirn and Seemann's Dottings, pp. 126-/. 


Squieds 



Altar from Zapatero. 


Segovia, the iioi-th-eastern province of the state, was 
found by Mr Pini a broken font, tlie only relic of tin's 
region, on the exterior of which the following figure 
is carved, supposed to reju'esent the sun. It has also 
the peculiarity of what seem intended for long inous- 
taches.®^ 



Sun-sculpture in Nueva Segovia. 


The fifth class embraces all articles of j)ottery, abun- 
dant throughout the whole extent of the state, but 
especially so on the lake islands, where the natives ac- 
tually dig them from the earth to supj)ly their present 
needs. None of the localities which have yielded 

^ Hquicr's Nkaraqwx, pp. 307-8,476,488; Fim ami Seemajifi^s Dotii)w.s\ 

p. 128. 
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other relies is without its deposit of earthen ware, 
either whole or in fragments. The fact that vessels 
unearthed by the natives, when unbroken, are wholly 
uninjured by their long rest under a dainj) tropical 
soil, indicates their excellence in material and con- 
struction. It is not indeed probable that in inateiial 
or methods of manufacture the ancient diftered essen- 
tially from the modern pottery ; but in skill and taste 
the former was unque.stionably far superior. Mr 
Squier pronounces the work equal to the best S])eci- 
rnens of the Mexican and Peruvian potters. He tinds 
no evidence of the use of the wheel ; Mr Boyle, how- 
ever, thinks it was employed, but rarely. Tlie clay 
varies from brown to black, and tlie glazing, often 
sufficiently thick to be chipped off witli a kniie, is 
usually of a wbitisb or yellowish hue. The cobn's with 
which most articles are painted are both brilliant and 
durable, red being a favorite. In some cases the paint 
seems to have poietrated the substance of the ])ottery, 
as if ap]died before the clay was dry. The ligmes of 

the cut illustrate the two 



Burial Urns from Onietepec. 


supposed to represent traces of burned flesh, and often 
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imbunied bones, skull, or teeth, together with a col- 
lection of the smaller relics which have been described. 
The bones of animals, deer-horns, and boar-tusks, and 
bone im])lenients rarely or never occur. Earthen 
basins of difterent material and color from the urns are 
often — always in tlie Chontal graves — found inverted 
one over another to close the mouth. The burial vases 
are sometimes thirty-six inches long by twenty inches 
high, painted usually on the outside with alternate 
streaks of black and scarlet, Avhile serpents or other 
ornaments are frequently relieved on the surface. One 
or two liandles are in most cases attached to each. 
Mr 8quier believes a human skull to have been the 
model of the urns. Five of them at Libertad are 
noticed as lying uniformly east and west. It appears 
evident that many of the arti(des found in or about 
the graves had no connection with burial rites, some 
of them lia viug undoubtedly lx;en buried to keep them 
from the haials of the Spaniards. The figures of the 



Ometepec Tripod VaRC.— Fig. 1. 


cuts, from Mr Boyle, shoAv two forms of vessels which 
are fre(|uentlj- repeated among an infinite variety of 
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* 

other shapes. The tripod vase with hollow legs is a 
common form, of which Fig. 1 is a fine specimen from 
Ometepec, five and three fourths inches high, and six 
inches in diameter, with a diflerent face on each leg. 



Bowl from Zapatero. — Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2 is a howl from Zapatero which occurs in great 
numbers, of uniform shape and decoration, but of vaiy- 
ing size, being ordinarily, however, ten inches in diam- 
eter and four and one fourth inches hiijh. Both inside 
and outside are painted with figures which from their 
unifoBiuity in different specimens are deemed l)y Mr 
Boyle to have some hidden hieroglyphic meaning. It 
is also remarked that vessels intended to be of the 
same size are exactly equal in every respect. Another 
common Amssel is a black jar, glazed and polished, 
al)out four inches high and five and one fourth inches 
in diameter, made of light clay, and having a simple 
Avavy ornament round the rim. Animals or parts of 
animals, particularly alligators, often form a part of 
the ornamentation of pottery, but complete animals in 
clay are rare, a rude clay stag being the only relic of tire 
kind reported. The device of a beast springing on the 
back of a human form, .so frequent among the statues 
or idols, also occurs in terra cotta. The four figures 
of the cut show additional specimens in terra cotta 
from Mr Squier, of which Fig. 2 is from (imetepec.®* 

Boyle's Ride, vol. i., pp. 150-1, 201, 209, vol. ii., pp.45, 86, 90-7 iSquier's 
Ntcaragua, pp. 299, 490, 509-10; Id., (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., PP- 33o-8, .162; 
Btm and Sceummi’.s Dottinqs, p. 126; Sivers, Mittelamcrika, pp. 128-9. 
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Nicaraguan Figures in Terra Cotta. 


It only remains to speak of the sixth and last class 
of Nicaraguan relics; viz., articles of metal, which may 
be very briefly disposed of. The only gold seen by any 
of our authorities was “a drop of pure gold, one inch 
long, precisely like the rattles worn by Malay girls,” 
taken by Mr Boyle from a cinerary vase at Juigalpa. 
But all others mention small gold idols and ornaments 
which are reported to have been found, one of them 
weighing twenty-four ounces; so that there can be but 
little doubt that the ancient people understood to a 
limited extent the use of this precious metal, which 
the territory has never produced in large quantities. 
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Copper, on the contrary, is said to be abundant and of 
a variety easily worked, and yet the only relic of this 
metal discovered is the copper mask, wliich Mr Squier 
supposes to represent a tiger’s 
face, shown in the cut. It 
was presented to him by a man 
who claimed to have obtained it 
from Ometepec; Mr Boyle be- 
lieves, with reason as I think, 
that in a country abounding in 
the metal, the skill and knowl- 
edge requisite to produce the 
mask would most certainly have 
left other evidences of its posses- 
sion. The authenticity of this 
mask, when considered as a Nic- 
araguan relic, may be regarded 
as extremely |)roblematical.® 

Nicaraguan anticpiities, concerning which I have 
no\c given all the information in my possession, give 
rise to but little discussion or visionary speculation. 
Indeed there is little of the mysterious connected with 
them, as they do not necessarily carry us farther back 
into the past than tlie partially civilized ])eop]o that 
occupied the country in the sixteenth century. Not one 
relic has appeared which may not reasonably be deemed 
their work, or which recjuires the agency of an un- 
known nation of antiquity. Yet supposing Nicaragua 
to liave been long inhabited by a people of only slightly 
varying stages of civilization, any one of the idols de- 
scribed may have been worshiped thousands of years 
before the Spanish conquest. The relics are over 
three hundred years old ; nothing in themselves ])roves 
them to be less than three thousand. Compm'ison 
with more northern relics and history may fix their age 
within narrower limits. 



Copper Mask. 


Boyle's Uide^ vol. i., pp. 150-1, vol. ii., p. 87 ; 
509-11. 


Squier' s Nicaragua, pp. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF SALVADOR , AND HONDURAS. RUINS OP 

COPAN. 

Salvador — Opico Remains— Mounds of Jiboa — Relics of Lake 
O uiJAR— H onduras— Guana JA— Wall— Stone CitAiPs— R oatan 
— Pottery— Olancho Relics— Mounds of Agalta and Aba jo— 
Hacienda of Labranza -Comayagua— Stone Dog-idol—Tek- 
RACED Mounds of Calamulla— Tumuli on Rio Ciijquinquare— 
Earthen Vases of Yarumel a— Fortified Plateau of Tenam- 
pua— Pyramids, Enclosures, and Excavations— Stone Wales- 
Parallel Mounds— Cliff-Carvings at Aram acina— Copan-- 
History and Bibliography-- Pal acio, Fuentes, Galindo, Ste- 
phens, Daly, Ellery, Hardcastle, Bkassecr de Bourbourg— 
Plan of Ruins Restored— Quarry and Cave— Outside Monu- 
ments— Enclosing Walls — The Temple — Courts — Vaults— 
Pyramid- Idols— Altars— Miscellaneous Relics - Human Re- 
mains—Lime— Colossal Heads— Remarkable Altars— General 
Remarks. 

Following the continent westward from Nicaragua, 
we have the state of Salvador on the Pacific side, 
stretching some one hundred and eighty miles from 
the gulf of Fonseca to the Rio de Paza, the Guate- 
malan boundary, and extending inland about eighty 
miles. Here, in the central province of San Vicente, 
a few miles southward from the capital city of the 
same name, I find the first well-authenticated instance 
in our progress northward of the occurrence of ruined 
edifices. But of these ruins we only know that they 

are the most imposing monuments in the state, cover- 

( 68 ) 
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ing nearly two square miles at tlie foot of the volcano 
of Opico, and that they consist of “vast terraces, 
ruins of edifices, and circular and square towers, and 
subterranean galleries, all built of cut stones. A sin- 
gle carving has been found here, on a block of stone 
eight feet long by four broad. It is in the true Mexi- 
can style, representing probably a prince or great war- 
rior.”^ Several mounds, considerable in size and 
regular in outline, were noted on the plain of Jiboa 
west of San Vicente; also similar ones near Son-sonate 
in the south-western portion of the state. . In the north- 
west on the Guatemalan boundary, aboriginal relics 
are vaguely reported on the islands of Lake Guijar, but 
of them nothing is known.* And concerning Salvador 
monuments nothing further is to be said, although Mr 
Squier heard of ruins in that state rivaling in extent 
and interest the hiinous Copan.* 

On the other side of the continent, reaching also 
across to the Pacific at the gulf of Fonseca, north of 
Nicaragua, the Mosquito coast, and Salvadoi-, is the 
state of Honduras, it extends over three hundred 
and fifty miles westward along the Atlantic shore, from 
Cape Gracias fi I)i(.)s nearly to the narrowest point of 
the isthmus Avhere America is a second time so nearly 
cut in twain by the gulfs of Honduras and Dulce. 
The mountain chains which skirt the valley of the 
Motagua on the south, known as the sierras of Grita, 
Espfritu Santo, Merendon, Copan, etc., form the 
boundaiy line between Honduras and Guatemala. 
T'hc noi'thern coast, closely resembling in its general 
(iharacter the Mosquito .shore, has preserved along' its 
marshy lagoons, so far as they have been explored, no 
traces of iits early occupants. Yet on the C()ast islands 

r., pp. 12.3-4. 
iiitcre.saanto india* 
53. ANothing posi' 
1 , 341 . Ilassel says 
Mcx. Gnat., p. 368. 


^ Sqtdcr\s Cent. p. 341; Ba/r/wins Anr. Aim 

^ ‘Hier sollen sicli gleichfalls noch uniintersiK’litc 
nische Monuinente liiKlen.’ Rcichardt, Cent. A mcr., p. 
live is known concerning them.* Sqvier's Cent. Amcr., p 
they are the remains of tne old Indian town of Zaciuilpa. 

^ Squicr\H Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., p. 
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some relics appear. On that of Guanaja, whence in 
1502 Columbus first beheld the continent of North 
America, is reported a wall of considerable extent, only 
a few feet high, Avith three-legged stone chairs fixed at 
intervals in rude niches or fissures along its sides. 
Chair-shaped excavations in solid rock occur at several 
other points on the island, together Avith rudely molded 
hut fantastically decorated vessels of earthen ware. 
The Guanaja remains are chiefiy found in the vicinity of 
the Savanna Bight Kay.* Gn the neighboring island 
of Roatan fragments of aboriginal pottery and small 
stone idols are found scattered througli the forest.® 
The eastern interior of Honduras, by reason of its 
gold mines, has been more extensively explored than 
the Mosquito region farther soutli; yet Avith respect 
to the de|)artments of Glancho and Tegucigalpa I only 
find the statement by Mr Wells that “mounds con- 
taining specimens of ancient pottery are often met 
with by the mquevos Avliile exploring the gloomy 
depths of the forest, hut those seldom survive the 
destructive curiosity of the natives;” this chiefiy in 
the valleys of Agaltaand Ahajo, and on the hacienda 
of Labranza. The pottery takes the form of pans 
and jars to the number of ten to thirty in each mound; 
no idols or human remains liaving been repoi’ted.® 

Still farther Avest, in the vA.lley of Comayagua, mid- 
way between the oceans, about the head-Avaters of the 
rivei'S to Avhich the names Ulua, Goascoran, and Cho- 
luteca are applied as often as any others on the maps. 


4 Young's Narrative, p. 48. Mr Youn^ also saw, but does not de- 
scribe, several ^lurious things’ besides these eliairs where once the antiguos 
seated, perhaj)s, their gods of stone. 

^ Slvers, Mittelamerika, p. 182. ‘I understand the adjacent island, 
Roatan, exhibits yet more proofs of having been inliabitcd by an uncivilized 
race.’ Young's Narrative, p. 48. ‘Jusijii’a cc jour on a ddeouvert 
aucune mine imfKirtante ; inais les debris dc jioteric et de piorre sculpt^c 
qii’on a trouves ensevelis dans ses forCts, sullisent pour prouver qu elle 
n’etait pas plus nue los autres regions environnantes privee dcs bienfaits de 
la civilisation.’ Jirasseur de Bourbourg, Hist, Nat. CVd., tom. iv., pp. 6r2-.8. 

6 Wells' Explor, Hond,, p. 553. Hivers, MiUelanicrika, pp. 166-7, with- 
out reference to any particular locality, mentions pottery as frequently 
found in graves and among ruins, including pipe-heads, cigar-holders, drink- 
ing-cups, sacrificial vessels, and jugs. 
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there are abundant works of the former natives, made 
known, but unfortunately only described in part, by 
Mr Squier. These works chiefly occur on the terraces 
of the small branch valleys which radiate from that 
of Comayagua as a centre, in localities named as fol- 
lows: Chapulistagua, Jamalteca, Guasistagua, Chapu- 
luca, Tenampua, Maniani, Tambla, Yarumela, Cala- 
niulla, Lajamini, and Cururu. The ruins are spoken 
of in general terms as consisting of “large pyramidal, 
terraced structures, often faced with stones, conical 
mounds of earth, and walls of stone. In these, and in 
their vicinity, are found carvings in stone, and painted 
vases of great beauty.” Concerning most of tlie locali- 
ties mentioned we have no further details, and must 
form an idea of their nature from the few that are 
partially descril)ed, since a similai-ity is ap2:)arent be- 
tween all the monuments of the region. 

About ComayagTia, or Nueva Valladolid, we are 
informed that “hardly a step can be taken in any di- 
rection without encountering evidences of aboriginal oc- 
cupation,” the only relic specified, however, being a stone 
idol of canine form now occujjying a position in the walls 
of the church of Our Lady of Dolores. At Tambla, 
some leagues south-east of Comayagua, was found the 
fossil skeleton of a mastodon, whose tooth is shown in 
the cut, imbedded in a sandstone formation.'^ i )ne of the 
stratified sandstone terraces of 
the sierra south-west of Co- 
mayagua forms a fertile table 
over three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea; and on 
its surface, in an area of ten 
or twelve acres inclosed by a 
spring- fed mountain’ stream, 
are the ruins of Calamulla, consisting simjjly of 
mounds. Of these two are large, one about one hun- 



T Smuer's Cent. Amer., pp. 132 - 3 ; Scherzer's Tmv., reA. n., p. 
Wariderungen, p. 371; Wapgilus, Geog, w. Staf., p. 310; Harper 
Yol. xix., p. CIO; with a cut of the mastodon’s tooth. 


95; /t/.; 
*s Mag.y 
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dred feet long, with two stages, having a flight of 
steps on the western slope. It shows clear traces of 
having been originally faced with flat stones, now for 
the most part removed. Most of the mounds are of 
earth in terraces, and some of rectangular outline have 
a small conical mound raised a few fliet above the 
surface of their upper platfonn. Stone-lieaps of ir- 
regular form also occur; perhaps places of sepulture; 
at least diftering in their use from the tumuli of more 
regular outlines which may readily be imagined once 
to have supported superimposed structures of more 
perishable materials. The natives have traditions, 
probably unfounded, of subterranean chambers and 
galleries beneath this spot. In the same vicinity, 
near the banks of tlie Ilio Chiquinguare, and about a 
league from the pueldo of Yarumela, is another group 
of mounds, lying partly in the forest and partly in 
lands now under native cultivation. These remains, 
although in a more advanced state of ruin, are very 
similar to those of the Calanmlla group. It is noted, 
however, that tlie tumuli are carefully oriented, and 
that some have stone steps in the centre of each side. 
In one or two cases there even remained standing 
portions of cut-stone avails. I^ocal tradition, which as 
a ride amounts to nothing in such cases, seems to in- 
dicate that these structures were already in a ruined 
state before the Spanish coiKjuest. At the town of 
Yarumela, and presumably taken from the group de- 
scribed, Avere seen, besides a lew curiously carved 
stones, six earthen vases of superior workmanship and 



Earthen Vase of Yaruiiicla. 
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design, one of which is represented in the cut, together 
Avith separate and enlarged portions of its ornamenta- 
tion, which is both carved and painted. The flying 
deity painted in outline on one of its faces is pro- 
nounced by Mr Squier identical with one of the^ char- 
acters of the Dresden Codex.® 

At Tenampua, or Pueblo Viejo, twenty miles south- 
east of Comay agua, near Flores, is a hill of white 
stratified sandstone, whose sides rise precipitously to 
a lieight of sixteen hundred feet above the level of the 
surrounding plain. The summit forms a level plateau 
one half a mile wide and one mile and a lialf long 
from east to Avest. On the eastern half cluefly, but 
also spreading over the whole surface of this lofty 
plateau, is the m<.)st extensive group of ancient Avorks 
in the Avhole region, and in fa(;t the only one of which 
Avc have a description at all in detail. As in the other 
localities of this part of the state, the group is made 
up for the most part of rectangular oriented mounds, 
some of stone, but most of earth, Avith a stone facing. 
Tlie smaller mounds are apparently arranged in groups 
according to some system; they vary in size from 
twenty to thirty feet in height, having from two to 
four stages. The larger pyramidal tumuli are from 
sixty to one hundred feet long and of proportionate 
widtli and altitude, Avith in many cases a flight of 
steps in the centre of the side facing the Avest. 

The structures that have been described are as fol- 
loAvs, it being understood that they are but a part of 
the Avhole ; A mourid located on the very edge of the 
southern precipice commands a broad view over the 
wliolie plain of Comayagua, and its position suggests 
its possible aboriginal use as a station for fire-signals. 
J ust north of this is ah excaA^ation, or perhaps a .small 
natural valley, whose sides are faced Avith stone in 
steps leading up the slope on all four sides. In the 
centre of the eastern half of the plain, and conse- 

® Visit to the Gnajitpicro Ind., in JTftrper's Mog., vol. xix., pp. 608-11. 
lor account of the Dresden MS., see vol. li. of this work. 
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quently in the midst of the principal ruins, is what 
may be regarded as the chief structure of the group, 
commanding a view of all the rest. Tlie annexed cut, 



Enclosure at Tenampna. 


made up from the description, will aid in giving a clear 
idea of the work. Two stone Avails, an outer and an 
inner, about ten feet apart, each two feet tliick, of 
Avhich only a few feet in height remain .standing, en- 
close a rectangular area of one hundred and eighty by 
three hundred feet. Cross-walls at regular intervals 
divide the space between the tAvo into rectangular 
apartments noAv filled Avith earth to a depth of tAvo 
feet. The Avails terminate on the Avestern side in tAVo 
oblong terraced mounds betAvx'en Avhich is tlie only en- 
trance to the enclosure; Avhile on the opposite .side in 
a corresponding position on the eastern Avail is a mound 
equal in bulk to both the Avestern ones combined. 
Within the inclosure i.s a large ])yramidal mound in 
three stages, with a flight of steps on tlie Avest, situa- 
ted just south of a central east and west line. From 
its south- AAX'st corner a line of imbedded stones runs 
to the southern Avail ; and betAveen the pyramid and 
the gateAvay is a small square of stones. A similar 
mound, also provided with a stairAvay, is found in the 
north-east corner of the enclosure. The stones of 
which the walls and facings are made, indeed of all 
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the stone work at Tenampua, are not hewn, but very 
carefully laid, no mention being made of mortar. All 
the structures are carefully oriented. At the south-' 
east corner of the plateau is a second enclosure which 
has a gateway in the centre of ‘each of its four equal 
sides, but whose dimensions are not given. Tliis 
has in its area two mounds, each with a stairway. 
Elsewhere, its location on the plateau not being stated, 
is a raised terrace, or platform, three hundred and sixty 
feet long, containing one of tlie most remarkable feat- 
ures of the place, in the form of two parallel mounds 
one hundred and forty feet long, thirty-six feet Avide 
at the base, ten feet higli, and forty feet apart at their 
inner and lower edges. The outer sides have double 
Avails like those of the chief enclosui’e, divided into 
three compartments, and having scn’ved appai-cntly as 
the foundations of three separate buildings. The 
inner side of each. mound slopes in three terraces, the 
lower ones being faced Avith large flat stones set up- 
right. In a line Avith the centre beAveen these paral- 
lels and at a distance of one hundred and tAventy paces 
is a mound Avith a stairAvay on its southern slope, and 
at a distance of twenty-four paces on the same line, 
but in a direction not stated, are two large stones care- 
fully placed Avith a space of one foot between them. 
The conjectural use of these jiarallels, like that ot ^ 
somewhat similar ones Avhich Ave shall meet elseAvhere, 
is for the accommodation of the ancient nobility or 
priesthood in their games or processions. (.)n the 
west end of the plateau are tAVo perpendicular cxcavai- 
tions in the rock, twenty feet square and tAvelve feet 
deep, Avith a gallery three feet semare leading north- 
Avard from the bottom of each. The natives Ijave an. 
idea that these passages lead to the ruins ot Chapu- 
listagua, but they are probably of natural furmation 
with artificial improvements, and of no great extent. 
The remains of a pyramid are found in the vicinity of 
the holes. Near the centre of the plateau, in a spot 
naturally low and marshy, are two large square exca- 
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vations which may have been reservoirs. In addition 
to the works described are over three hundred mounds 
or truncated pyramids of different sizes, scattered over 
the surface of the plateau, to the location and arrange- 
ment of which, in the absence of a plan, we have no 
guide. They are covered with a heavy growth of 
timber, some of them supporting pine-trees two feet 
in diameter. Only one was opened and its interior 
found to consist simply of earth, except the upper ter- 
I’ace which was aslies and burned matter, containing 
fragments of pottery and of obsidian knives. The 
pottery is chiefly in the form of small flat pans and 
vases, all decorated with simple painted figures ; and 
one small gourd-shaped vase, nearly entire, was filled 
with some black iiulurated matter so bard as not to 
be removable. As to the original pur])oses to which 
the structures of Tenampua were devoted, speculation 
points with much plausibility to religious ceremonies 
and temples in the case of the enclosures and larger 
pyramids; to sepulchral rites in that of the smaller 
mounds; while the strong natural position of the 
works on a plateau with high, j)recipitous, and at nearly 
every ])oint inaccessil)le sides, indicates that defense 
was an important consideration with the builders. The 
supposed reservoirs favor this theory, which is ren- 
dered a certainty by the fortifications which protect the 
approach to the plateau at the only accessible points, 
on three narrow ridges connecting this hill with others 
of the range. Tliese fortifications are walls of rough 
stone, from six to fifteen feet high and ten to twenty 
feet thick at the base, according to the weakness or 
strength of the location. Gullies on tlie slopes which 
might afford a cover for approaching foes are carefully 
filled with stones; and the Avails tliernseh^es, which also 
have traces of towers at intervals, while jiresenting a 
perpendicular exterior, are terraced on the inside for 
the convenience of the defenders. Yet the poor thin 
soil, incapable of supporting a large number of people, 
indicates that it was not probably a fortified town, but 
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that it must be regarded as a place sacred to the gods, 
to be. defended to the last, and possibly a refuge for 
the people of the towns below in cases of extreme 
danger.® 

Southward from Comayagua, toward the Pacific 
shore, we find relics of former times near Aramacina, 
in the Goascoran region. Here the smooth vertical 
face of a sandstone ledge forms one side of a natural 
amphitheatre, and is covered, for a space of one hun- 
dred by fifteen feet, with engraved figures cut to a 
depth of two and a half inches, the incisions serving 
as convenient ste[)s by which to mount the cliff. Some 
of the engravings have been destroyed by modern 
quarry-men; of those remaining some seem to be or- 
namental and arbitrary, while in others the forms of 
men and animals may be distinguished. They are 
pronounced by the observer identical in style with 
the inscriptions of Nicaragua and Salvador, of whose 
existence in the latter state we have no other intima- 
tion. “ 


But one group of antiquities in Honduras remains 
to be described, — Copan, the most Avonderful of all, 
and one of the most famous of American ruins. The 
location is in a most fertile tobacco-producing region 
near the Guatemalan boundary, on the eastern bank 
of the Bio Copan, which flows northwai'd to join the 
Motagua some fifty miles below the ruins, at a point 
something more than one hundred miles above its 
mouth in the bay of Honduras.” 


^Solder's Cent. Amer., pp. 1.34-9; Scherzcr’s 7Vav., vol. ii., pp- 95; 

Wanderunf/eu, p. 371; irappaus, Gcog, u. p. 310. 

10 Atlantic Monmij; vol. vi p. 49. Las Casas luis tlie following op. tiie 
province of Hondnras at tlie time of the conquest: ‘Tenia Pueblos innu- 
inerablcs, y nna vega de treinta Icguas y mas, tqda nuiy poblada. . . . Ja 
eiudad de Naco quo tenia sobre dos cientas rail anitnas, y niiiclios cdincios 
de piedra, on especial los temples en qnc adoraban.’ J/ist. ApologUica, 

On the north hank of tlie Copan, in latitude 14^ 45 , longitude 90 

four leagues f ~ ’ 

of the 
Antiq, 
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Some rapids occur in the Copan Eiver below the 
ruins, but in the season of high water it is navigable 
for canoes for a greater part of its course. The name 
Copan, so far as can be known, was applied to the 
ruins simply from their vicinity to an adjacent hamlet 
or Indian pueblo so named, which is located at the 
mouth of a small stream, called Sesesmil by (Job Ga- 
lindo, Avhich empties into the Copan a little higher 
up. Tin’s pueblo has greatly deteriorated in later 
times; formerly botli town and province were rich 
and prosperous. Indeed, in the sixteenth century, in 
the revolt whicli broke out soon after tlie first con- 
quest, tile caci(|uo of Cojian resisted the Spanish forces 
long after tlie neigliboring provinces had been sub- 
dued. Driven eventually to his chief town, he op- 
posed barricades and ditches to the advancing foe, but 
was at last forced after a dc.sperate struggle to yield 
to Hernando de Cliavcs in 1530. It was formerly 
supjiosed that the jilace where he made his brav^'o 
stand against Chaics was identical with the ancient 
city since called Cojian, its ruin dating from its fall in 
1530. It is now believed, however, that there was 
no connection ivhatever between tlie two, and that, so 
far as the ruined city of antiquity is concerned, history 
is absolutely silent. This conclusion is based on the 
facts that Cortes in his fiimous march through Hondu- 
ras in 1524, although ])assing within a few leagues of 
this place, heard nothing of so Avonderful a city, as he 
could hardly have failed to do had it been inhabited 
at the t’lme; that there is not the slightest resein- 

13' west of Paris; six hundiTil and forty metres atiove the sea level; forty- 
five leaLnics from Sau Salvador, lifty*ei<jiit leaji'ues from Oiiattmiala. Id.^ m 
Antiq, Mcx., tom. i., div. ii., p. 76. ‘Thirty miles (hist of ChH[uiimila.’ Cyclo- 
pedki. Tliree hundred miles from the sea, (pcrhajis by the windings of the 
stream). By reason of accidental injury to the iustnimcnts the latitude 
and longitude could not be obtained. Situated oii the east bank of the 
stream according to plan. Stephens Cent. Amcr., vol. i., p. 132. ‘Until 
lately erroneously located in Guatemala, are many miles witln'n the boumi 
aries of Honduras, and but a few days’ travel from the original landing- 
place of the Spanish discoverers.’ Wells' Explor., Uond.^ 2 >. 552. Not to 
he con foil iided with Coban, metropolis of Vera Pax, one hundred and fifty 
miles Avest of Copan. Gcdlatin, in Amxr. Ethnol. Soc., Transact. y vol. i ? 
p. 5. 
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blance between the ruined structures to be desci-ibed 
in these pages and the town besieged by Chaves as 
reported in tlie chronicles of the period; and above all 
that tlie ruins are described by Palacio as being very 
nearly in their present state, with nothing but the 
vaguest traditions respecting their origin, only al)out 
forty years after tlie fall of the brave caci(jue, the lat- 
ter fact, however, not having been known to those 
authors who have stated that Copan was inhabited at 
the conquest.^''* 

This region has never been really explored with a 
view to tlie discovery of ancient relics. I’he few vis- 
itors, of whose explorations 1 give the liistory and 
bibliograjihy in full in the annexed note,’® have found 


12 ‘Copan was a colony of Tultccos.’ ‘The Spaniards found Copaii in- 
habited, and in the sninmitof its perfection.’ (joUiKh), in A))irr. Anflq. Soc., 
Transact., voi. ii., pp. 540, 540. On the exjiedition of Cortes referred to, 
see Ahunan, Dtscrfacioncs, toin. i., pp. 203-25; Cogollialo, Hist. Yucathan, 
pp. 45-58; Cortes, Cartas, pp. 390-492; Gomara, Conq. Mex., fol. 245-74; 
Herrera, Hist. Ghi., dec, iii., Hh. vii., cap. viii., to lib. viii., cap. vii.; Peter 
Martyr, dec. viii., lib. x.; PrescotTs Mex., vol. iii., ]>]). 278-99; Torquema’ 
da, ^follarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 588; Villaefutierre, Hist. Ctaiq. liza, pp. 
39-50; Helps’ Span. Conq., vol. iii., ])p. 33-57. Stephens seems to be iii 
some doubt as to the idimtity of ancient and modern (.’opan, there heinj.; 
‘circumstances wliich .seem to indicate that the city referred to was inferior 
in strength and sididity of construction, and of more modern origin.’ Cent. 
Amer., vol. i., pp. 99-101. ‘The, ruins of the city of that name and their 
position do not at all agree with the localities of the severe battle which 
decided the contest.’ ‘There is every appearance of these places (Copan 
ami (Juirigua) having hecn ahaudoned long before the 8\>auish conquest.’ 
Gallatin, iu Ainer. Ethno. Soc., Transact., vol. i., p. 171. ‘Whatever 
doubts may have existed on the Subject, and as regards the high antiquity 
of the Uuius of Copan. . . .they are set at Rest by this Account of Palacio. 
Tliey were evidently very nearly iu their present Condition, at the Time he 
wrote, three hundred Years ago.’ SqniePs Pref. to Palacio, Carta, p. 9. 
‘('crtaiii it is that tlie latter was a ruin long before the arrival of the Span- 
iards.’ SquieEs Cent. Anier.,\}. 345. 

^2 The Licenciado Diego Garcia de Palacio, Oidor (Justice, not Aiielitor) 
of tlie Ileal Audiciicia of Guatemala, in aceordanee with the duties of his 
otllcc, traveled extensively iu Guatemala and adjoining proyiiice.s, embody- 
ing the results of his observations on conntrics and peojiles yisitt'd in a rela- 
tion to King Felipe II. of Simiu, dated March 8, 157(), which doL'nincnt is 
preserved in the celebrated Mnhoz collection of M SS. It contains a (lesarip- 
tiou of the ruins of Copan which exists in print as follows; Palacio, heia- 
eion, in Paclixco, CoL Doc. In€d.,iom. vi., pp. Palaeiv, tarta drrmda 
al Hey, Albany, 1800, pp. 88-96, including an English transhition by E.G. 
Squicr; Palacios, Description, in Ternmfx-ConqMns, Rccneilde ,j»p. 4-.-4, 
^vhich is a somewhat faulty French translation; Nouvclles Annnles aes Voy., 
1843, tom. xcvii., pp. 38-40; Squier's Cent. Anier., pp. it is men- 

tioned by Seuor J. 11. Munoz iu a report on American antiquities, written as 
early as 1785, of wliich a translation is given in Brasscur de Bourbourg, 
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enough of the wonderful in the monuments known to 
exist since the sixteenth century, without pushing their 
investigations back into the dense and almost impene- 
trable forest away from the immediate banks of the 
river. The difficulty attending antiquarian research 
in a country where the whole surface is covered with 
so dense a growth that progress in any direction is 
possible only foot by foot with the aid of the native 

PalenqiiA, pp. 7-S; Herrera, Hint. Got., quotes, or r.-ithcr takes from, Ri- 
lacio’y relation exten«ivoly, l)iit omits the jKirtion toiiehiii^^ Copan. This 
first account of the ruins is hy no means the worst that lias heeii written. 
Although naturally incomplete, it is evitlently a hona-lide descrijition hy an 
actual visitor, written at a time when the ruins Avere very nearly in their 
present condition, and their origin wrapped in mystery, although the stir- 
ring eA'cnts of lodO were yet comparatively frcKsh in the memory of the 
natives. The next account is that in Fttmtes y Guzman, lltxopilacion Flo- 
rida dc la Histoi id del llcino de (iuatcinala, MS., 1()80. This work was 
never printed, although said to be in preparation for the press in 1850. X i- 
Hist. Ind. Guaf., p. vii. Fuentes’ description of Copan Avas, how- 
ever, given to the public in 1808, in Juarrva, Compendia^ de la Hist, dc la 
Ciudad dc Guatemala, a Avork translated into English in 1823, under the 
title of A Statistical and Commercial Hist, of the Kingdom of Guatenuda. 
From Juarros the account is taken by many Avriters, none, so far as I knoAA', 
liaving quoted Fuentes in tlie original. Where tlic latter obtained his in- 
forinafimi is not known. II is account is brief, and justly termed by Bras- 
sour de Bourhourg, Palcnquc, 14., ‘la description menteu.se dc Fuen- 
tes,’ since nothing like the. relics therein mentioned have been found in 
later times. Yet it is possible that the original Avas mutilated in passing 
through d uarros’ hands. This description, given in full in my text, is re- 
peated more or less fully iii Stephens'’ Gent. Auier., vol. i., j). 131 ; Warden, 
lieehcrehes, p. 71; Condeds Mex. Guat., vol. ii., pp. 299-300; Maltc- 
JBrun, Precis de la, Gcog., tom. vi., pp. 470-1; Humboldt, in Nourelles 
Annales desVoy., 1827, tom. xxxv., p. 329; Hasscl, Mex. Cwo^.,pp. 385-6; 
Cortes, Adrentums, j). 321, iind in many other Avorks mentioned in connec- 
tion Avith matter from later sources. Next avc liave the exploration of 
Colonel Juan Galindo, an olheer in the Central American service, sometime 
governor of the province of Peten, made in April, 1835. An account of his 
ohserA^atioiis was forwarded to the Socictd de (deographie of Paris, and pub- 
lished ill the Jhdletin of that Society, and also in the Literary Gazette of 
London. A comiuunioati< n on the subject was also published in A mer. A n tiq. 
Soc., Transact., vol. ii., pp. 545-50; and the information fnrnislied to the 
French Geographical Society Avas published en resume in Antiq. Mex., tom. 
i., div. ii., pp. 73, 76. Ten drawings accompanied Galindo’s rejmrt, hut 
lii^ve never been puhlLshcd, although the author announced the intention of 
the Central American government to publish hi.s report in full with plates. , 
He says, ‘ jesuis le seul qui ait examine le.s mines de Copan, ct qiii en ait 
fait la relation,’ hut he Kiunv nothing of Palacio’s visit, ‘Not Doing an 
artist, his account is necessarily unsatisfactory and imperfect, hut it is not 
exaggerated. ’ Stephens' Cent. Amcr., vol. i., p. J32, ‘Had an enquiring 
mind, buta very superficial Education.’ Sqnkr'sPref. ioPalaeio, Carta, p. 8. 
Most of Galindo’s account is also given with that of Jiiarro-s, in Bradford's 
Anier. Antiq,, pp. 96-9; also some information from the same source in 
Brownell's Lid. Paces, p. 52, and in Larenaudkre, Mex. et Gnat., p. 267. 
In 1839 Messrs Stephens and CatherAvood visited Copan. Mr Stephens, 
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machete, may be imagined. A hot climate, a moist 
and malarious atmosphere, venomous serpents and rep- 
tiles, myriads of diminutive demons in the form of 
insects, all do most vigorous battle against the ad- 
vances of the foreign explorer, while the apathetic 
natives, whether of American or Spanish blood, feel 
not the slightest enthusiasm to unveil the mysterious 
works of the antiguos. 

For what is known of Copan the world is indebted 
almost entirely to the works of the American traveler, 
Mr John L. Stephens, and of his most skilful artist- 


iia 1 find by a careful examination of his book, spent thirteen clays in his sur- 
vey, namely, from November 17 to 30; while Mr Catlierwood spent the 
larger part of another month in completing his drawings. The results of 
tlieir laliors appeared in 1841 and 1844 under the -Stephens' Incidents 

of Travel in (Jcnii'al vol. i., jip. 95-l()0, with twenty-one plates 

and seven cuts ; CatherrvooiT s Vieivs of Ancient Monuments in Central 
America^ in foli<j, with large lithoginphic plates. Slight descriptions of the 
ruins, made uji chiclly from Htepliens, may be found as follows : — J/elps* 
Ajnui. Confy vol. iii., pp. 54 -5; Willson'‘s Antcr. Hist. pp. 70-9, with plan 
and cut; Nouvelles A mu tics des Voy,, 1841, tom. xcii., pp. 64-74, 57, with 
])lau and plates; Jones' Hist. Anc. Amer.^ pp, 57-09, 110; Davis' Antiq. 
Atnrr., pp. 4-5; /c/., (Kd. 1847,) p. 30; Dally, knees Indig., pp. 12-13; Bald- 
n'itCs A nc. Amcr., pp. 1 11-14, with cut ; Wappdus, Grog. u. Stat,, p. 308; 
Tiedernann, Hcidclh. Yahrb., 1851, p. 85; Larenaudicrc, Mex. et Guat., 
pi. 9-12, the text being from (Jalindo and Juarros; Rckhnrdt, Cent. Amer., 
pj), 91-2; Andrique Centrale, Colonization, pt ii., p. 08 ; Midler, Ameri- 
lataisehc Urreligioncn, p[). 402-4, 483; Maegregor's Progress of Amcr., pp. 
S77-S; Frost's Great Cities of the IVorld, pp. 279-82, witli cut. Dr Scherzer 
in 185<i started to explore Copan, but, owing to the political state of the 
country at the time, was unaVjle to get nearer than Santa Rosa, where the 
pailrc said moreover that recent land-slides had mu(‘h injured the eOect of 
the ruins. This author gives, however, a brief account made np from 
Ste])hciis, Galindo, and Juarros. Se.herzeFs Trav., vol. ii., pp. 41, 86-7, 94-5. 
Id., Wanderunqen, pp, 332, 300, 371. In September, 1850, the Jesuit Padre 
Cornette is saiJ to have visited the ruins; M. C^sar Daly, at a date not 
mentioned, prepared on the spot plans and drawings of the different struc^ 
tureswhiih he intended to publish in the lievue Gent rale de V Arehitcctnre, 
but wbethef or not they have ever appeared, I know not ; the Abbe Bras- 
s(uir de Bourbourg made two visits to Copaii in 1863 and 1800; some slight 
additional information on the subject was communicated by Mr (Xmter, on 
authority not given, at a meeting of the American Ethnological Society 
in Eehruary, 1860 ; and Mr Hardcastle, Avho had spent several weeks in 
exploring tlie ruins, furnished some farther notes at a meeting of the same 
society in Ariril, 1802 ; and, finally, photographs were made of the ruins by 
M. Ellerly, director of the Alotepeque silver-mines. But these later explora- 
tions have not as yet afforded tlie public much information, ex(;ept that the 
photograph.s mentioned, when compared by Brasseur de Bourbourg with 
^‘atherwood’s plates, show the latter as well .as Stephens’ descriptions to be 
strictly accurate. Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 96, 
foin. li.^ p, 403 j Jd.^ Falenqu^, pp. 8, 17; Hist. Mag., vol. v., p. 114, vol. 
'b, p. 154. 

Vol. IV. C 
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companion, Mr F. Catlienvood and from the works 
of these gentlemen, with the slight notes to be gleaned 
from other sources, I proceed to give all that is known 
of what is commonly termed the oldest city on the 
American continent. I will begin by giving Juarros’ 
description in full, since few or none of the objects 
mentioned by him can be identified with any of those 
met in the following pages. “In the year 1700, the 
Great Circus of Copan, still remained entire. This 
was a circular sjaice, surrounded by stone pyramids 
about six yards high, and very well constructed ; at 
the bases of these ])yramids wore figures, both male 
and female, of very excellent sculpture, which then 
retained the colours they had been enamelled Avith; 
and, what Avas not less remarkable, the whole of them 
Avere habited in the Castilian costume. In the mid- 
dle of this area, eloA'ated al)ove a flight of steps, Avas the 
place of sacrifice. The same author (Fuentes) relates 
that, at a short distance from the Circus, there Avas a 
portal constructed of stone, on the columns of Avhich 
were tlie figures of men, likcAvise represented in Sj)an- 
ish habits, with hose, ruff* round the neck, sAVord, cap, 
and short cloak. On entering the gateway there are 
two fine stone pyramids, moderately large and lofty, 
from which is suspended a hammock that contains two 
human figures, one of each sex, clothed in the Indian 
style. Astonishment is forcibly excited on vieAving 
this structure, because, large as it is, there is no ap- 
pearance of the component f)arts being joined together; 
and, although entirely of stone, and of an enormous 
weight, it may be put in motion by the slightest im- 
pulse of the hand. Not far from this hanimock is the 
cave of Tibulca; this appears like a temple of great 

The only imfavorahle criticisin of Mr ^Stephens’ work within my 
knowledge, is that 'the 8oiil of History i.s wanting !’ ‘Tlie Proniethcaii 
spttrkby which the flame of liistoric truth shoiihi illiuninate his work, ami 
be viewed as a gleaming beacon from afar, to direct wanderers througli tlio 
dark night of wonders, has found no spot to rest upon and to vivify !’ 

Hist. Anc. Amer., p. 55, And we n; ay thank heaven for the fault when 
we consider the effects of the said 'Promethean spark’ in the work of the 
immortal Jones, 
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size, hollowed out of the base of a hill, and adorned 
with columns having bases, pedestals, capitals and 
crowns, all accurately adjusted according to archi- 
tectural principles ; at the sides are numerous windows 
faced with stone exquisitely wrought. All these cir- 
cumstances lead to a belief that there must have been 
some intercourse between the inhabitants of the old 
and new world at very remote periods.”*® 

The ruins are always spoken of as extending two 
miles along the bank of the river; yet all tlie struc- 
tures described or definitely located by any visitor, are 
included in the much smaller area sliown on Mr 
iStepliens’ plan, with, however, the following excep- 
tions; “A stone wall with a circidar building and a 
pit, a])parently for a rescrvoii-,” is found about a mite 
u[) tire river; the quarry which suj)plicd material for 
all the structures and statues, — a. soft grit interspersed 
with hard flinty lumps, — is in a range of hills two miles 
north of the river, where are scattered many blocks 
rejected by the ancient workers, one being seen on the 
very top of the range, and another, the largest noted, 
half-way between the quarry and its destination at 
the I’uius; Fuentes’ wonderful cave of Tilnilca is in 
Lhe same range of hills, and may be identical with 
tile quarry, or, as Col. Calindo thinks, with a natural 
cave in a mountain two leagues distant; one monu- 
ment is mentioned at a distance of a mile across the 
river on the summit of a mountain tAVo thousand feet 
high, but this does not appear to have been visited; 
and finally, the natives reported to Mr Hardcastle a 
causeway in the forest, several leagues in length. 
Yet although so very little is known of outside monu- 
ments, there can be no doubt that such exist, not iru- 
jn-obably of great extent and interest; since, although 
heaps of ruins and fragments are vaguely reported in 


« Jtiarros' Hist. Guat., pp. 56-7. That any such structure .as the rocking 
ibinuiiock ever existed here is in the highest degree imjirohahle ; \xt the 
I' ulre at (Jiialan told Stephens that he liad seen it, and an Indian had heard 
d spoken of hy his grandfathen Stephens' Cent. A mer.y vol. L, p. 144. 
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every direction, no attempt at a thorough examination 
has ever been made or indeed could be, except by re- 
moving the whole forest by a conflagration during the 
diy season.^® 

The ])lan on the opposite page shows the ruins in 
their actual state, according to Mr Ste]>hens’ survey, 
together with a restoration tt) what seems to have been 
something like their original condition. The union of 
the two effects in one plate is, I believe, a sufticient 
I’easou for indulging to this extent in a fancy for res- 
toration, justly condemned by antiquarians as a rule.” 

Eeturning then to the limits of the plan, we find 
portions of a wall, a, a, d, Avliich when entire, as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines, seems to have enclosed a 
nearly rectangular area, measuring in general terms 
900 by 1(500 feet. Whatever treasures of antiquity 
may l.)e hid in the dej)ths of tlie forest, there can l)e 
but little doubt that this enclosure embraced tlie lead- 
ing structures or sacred edifices of the ancient town. 
These Avails Avould seem at least tAventy-five feet thick 
at the l)ase, and are l)uilt, like all the Copan struc- 
tures, of large blocks of cut stone, of varying but not 
expressly stated dimensions. They are built, in parts 


16 'The extent along tlie river, ascertained l>y monuments still found, is 
more tlian two miles.’ ‘llcyond the wall of enclosure were walls, terraces, 
ami pyniniicial elevations running oif into the forest.’ Slrphens' Cent. Awe?\, 
vol. 1 ., |>|). 133, 13i>, 1 1(3-7. ‘Extended along the hank of its river a lengtJi 
of two miles, as evidenced hy the remains of its fallen ediiiees.’ ^Mounts 
of stone, formed by fallen edifices, luv found throughout the neighbouring 
country.’ Caluulv, in Anicr. Antiq. Sve.^ j ransrtef., vol. ii., pp. 547, 549"-50. 
‘La carricre . . . .est :i •ii'dO metres au nerd.’ ‘La so trouve beaiicoiip de hois 
de sapin petrili(3.’ /(/. , in Antiq. Mcx., tom. i., tliv. ii., p. 70. ‘The ground, lie- 
ing covered with ruins for many square miles, and much overgrown by a rank 
vegetation, would require mouths for a thorough examination.’ ‘Ko re- 
mains whatever on the ojqiosite side of the river.’ Hankastlc, in Hist. Mmj., 
vol. vi., p. 15L ‘Les j)laine.s de Chapulco setendent entre Copaiiet le pied 
des montagnes de Chiquiniula. Klics sont couvertes de magiuliqiics mines.’ 
Brassenr de Ikmrhounj, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 105. 

17 Plan in Stephen A Cent. Amer., vol. i., p. 133, reiirodueed in Nonvelles 
Annates des Von., 1841, tom, xcii., p. 57; and in Wutson's Amer. Hist., ]e 
70. Oalindo’.s drawings also included a plan. Ly reason of the disaLOcc- 
3nent betAveen Steplieus’ plan and text in the matter of dimensions, I Tia^ e 
omitted the scale as usele.ss. The .southern wall of the enclosure, to acconi- 
niodale tlie .size of my page, I have placed -some two hundred feet north of 
its true position. Those portions of the temple shaded by cross-lines arc 
the portions still .standing, according to the survey. 
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at least, in terraces or steps, and painted. Oidy one 
autliority speaks of the use of mortar.^'* 

In the noi-th-west corner of tlie enclosure, nearly 
filling its northern half, is the chief structure which 
has been called the Temple. Its dimensions are G24 
feet north and south by 809 feet east and west.^® 



Temple of Copau. 


From the remains the Temple in its original state is 
seen to have been an immense terrace, with sides 
sloped toward the land but perpendicular on the 
river, on tlie platform of which were both pyramidal 
elevations and sunken courts of regular rectangular 
outlines. Ihe river wall, b, c, rises perpendicularly to a 

sontliorii Avail in one ]>lavo rises 30 or 40 feet in steps. Stfpheiu" 
Cod. .O/ov-., Aol. i., I). 134. ‘One Avail ei^Oity feet lii-li and iitty feet thick 
for half Its hci^dit, ov n>ore, and then slojiin-' like a roof, avus formed of stones 
often six feet hy three or four, Avith mortar in the interstices.’ HardcMstle, in 
Hist. A'ol. vi,, p. 1 54. Mr Center ‘mentioned a (’yclojiean wall. . . .uii- 

described in any ])ublication, !mt reporte<l to liirn hvmdst credihle witnesse.s, 
about 8()() feet lon^r, 40 feet hi‘,di, — feet thic.k, formed of immense hcAvu 
stone.’ Hist. Mag., a oh v., j>. 1I4. Stones ‘cut into blocks.’ Galindo, in 
Amer. Antiq Hoc., Transact, voh ii., p. 549. Before reaehiim the ruins 
‘csta sonal do paredes gruesas.’ Falacio, m Pacheco, Col. Doc. Died tom. 
vi., p. 87. 

^9 Accordin.ir to Stephens’ text, Avliich states that the river or Avest side 
024 feet, and the wliolc line of survey, AvJiich cannot in thi.s ease mean anv- 
thiinr but the circumference, is 2806 feet, thus leuvin^r f^et each for the 
iiorthcin and southern .sides. }fis plan, and conserjneiitly my OAvn, makes 
the dimemsions about 790 feet north and south hy 000 east and west, tiio 
circuit being thus 2780 feet. ‘Not so largo as tlie base of the great Pyramid 
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height, in its present ruined state, of from sixty to nine- 
ty feet, and the annexed cut gives its appearance from 
the opposite side of the river; hut the original eleva- 
tion of the terrace overlooking the river, judging from 
portions still intact, was about a hundred feet, some 
twenty -five or thii'ty feet of this elevation, at least at the 
northern end, being, however, the height of the original 
bank above the water; so that the terrace-platform of 
the Avhole Temple, d, d, d, must have been about sev- 
enty feet above the surface of the gi’ound. The whole 
is built of cut stone in blocks a foot and a half wide by 
tlu'cc to six feet long, and, without taking into account 
the excess of su})erim])osed j)yramids over sunken 
(XHirts, must liave recpiired in round numbers over twen- 
ty-six million cubic feet of stone in its construction. “ 

The land sides on the north, east, and south, slope by 
ste|:)s of about eighteen inches each to a height of from 
thirty t(j 140 feet according as they are nioi’e or less fall- 
en, extending also in some parts to the general level 
of the torrace-])latfonn, and in others reaching in 
one incline to the top of the upper pyramids, E, 

of Oliizoli,’ Sfephcnsi' Cent. Amer., vol. i., pp. 133. Galindo, Amer. Aniiq. 
Soe., Tninmcf., vol. ii., ]>. 547, iniikes the diiuensions 750 feet east and west 
(He calls it north and south, but on the sup)>o.sition that the ruins are oa 
the north ])ank of the river instead of the east) by 000 feet north ami soutli, 
a circumference of 2700 feet; or if his incasurements he umierstood to he 
Spanish, their Kn;i;li.sh equivalent would he a)>out GOO hy 552 feet, circuit 
2484 f(^et. The same author, Antiq, Mcx.., tom. i., div. ii., j>. 7G, gives G53 
hy 524, and 2354 feet; or if French measure he understood, its equivalent is 
GOG ])y 588, and 25G8 feet. As large as Saint Peter’s at Home. Davis' Ant iq. 
of Amcr., pp. 4-5. 

20 ‘Uroad terrace one hundred feet high, overlooking the river, and sup- 
ported hy the wall which we liad seen from the opposite bank,’ Cut showing 
a view of this wall from across the river. Stephens' Cent. Arner., vol. i., pp. 
]()4, 05-G, 131). Same cut in Baldwin's Anc. Amcr., p. 112. ‘P>uilt perpen- 
dicularly fi*om the hank of the river, to a lieight, as it at i)resent exists, of 
-more than forty yards.’ Galindo, iw Amer, Antiq. Soe., Transnet., vol.ij.,p, 
547. ‘Una torre 6 terrapleno alto, quo cae sobre el rio que por alle pasa.’ 
‘liny nna oscalera one baja hasla el rio por mnehas gradas.’ Valaao, in 
Baekceo, Got. Dor. tned., totii, vi., p. 38. ‘The city- wall on the river-sido, 
with its raised hank, . , . .nuisttheti have ranged from one hundred and thirty 
to one hundred and fifty feet in height’ in imitation of ancient Tyre, the 
<nily city of antiquity wdth so high a wall on a river-bank. Jones' Jlist. Anc. 
Amer, pp. G3, lGl-2. 

At the south-west corner a recess is mentioned wdiich Mr Stephens 
helieves to have been occupied hy some large monument now fallen and 
washed away. Cent, Amer,^ vol. i., p. 134. 
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On the main platform are two sunken rectangular 
courts, marked on the plan A and B, whose floors 
or pavements seem to be about forty feet above the 
surface of the ground, and thirty feet below the level of 
the terrace. The court A is ninety by 144 feet, and 
ascends on all sides in regular steps like a Boman am- 
phitheatre. The west side ascends in two flights each 
of fifteen steps, separated by a terrace twelve feet wide, 
to the platform overlooking the river, on which, at i, are 
the ruins of what were ap])arently two circular toAvers. 
From a point half-Avay up the steps a passage or gal- 
lery m, )i, just large enough to afford passage to a 
crawling man, leads horizontally through to the face 
of the river-wall, the opening in which, visible from 
the op])osite bank, has given to the ruins the name 
among the natives of Las Yentanas. Just below the 
entrance to this gallery, at o, is a pit five feet square, and 
seven teeii feet deep, from the bottom of wh icli a jiassage 
leads into a vault five feet wide, ten feet long, and four 
feet high, which, according to Col. Calindo’s measure- 
ment, is twelve feet below the pavement of the court] 
the opening into this pit, at o, seems however to have 
beeti made l)y Calindo by excavation. The entrance 
to the court A is by the passage-way, C, C, from the 
north, the floor of which is on a level with that of the 
court. Similar ste))s lead up to tlie river-terrace on 
the west, while the pyramid I) on the east rises to a 
height of 122 feet on the slope in steps or stages each 
six feet high and nine feet wide. The jiassage-way is 
thirty feet wide and over JlOO feet long, and it seems 
probable that a flight of steps originally led up to the 
level of its entrance at p. The Court B is larger, 
but its steps are nearly all fiillen, and it is now only . 
remarkable for its altar, which xvill be described else- 
where.^ 

22 This court may have been Fuentcs’ circus, althou<]^h the latter is rep- 
resented as having been circular. Tlie terrace between it and the river 
is stated by Stephens to lie only 20 feet wide ; according to the plan it is at 
least 50 feet. Stephens' Cent. Amer.^ vol. i,, pp. 142-4, 135, 140. . The pave- 
ment of the court is 20 yards above the river; the gallery through the ter- 
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As I have said, all the steps and sides hear evident 
traces of having been originally painted. Tlie wliole 
structure is enveloped in a dense growth of shrubs and 
trees, which have been the chief agents in its ruin, 
penetrating every crevice with their roots and thus 
forcing apart the carefully laid superficial stones. Two 
immense ceiba-trees over six feet in diameter, with 
roots spreading from fifty to one hundred feet, are 
found on the summit of the lofty pyramid 1). 

Besides tlie temple, there are three small detached 
pyramids, 1 , F, C , tlio former fifty feet s(|u;ire and thirty 
feet high, between the last two of which tliere seems 
to have l)eon a gateway, or entrance, to tlie enclosure. 
There are moreover the terraced Avails v, v, of the 
|)lan, Avhi(!h require no additional description, but 
which extend for an unknown distance eastward into 
the forest. There are also shapeless heaps of fallen 
ruins scattered in every direction.^'* 

Next to the ruined Temple in importance, or even 
before it as an indication of the artistic skill of its build- 
ers, are the carved obelisks, statues, or idols, Avhich are 

rare is 4 feet and 2h feet wide ; the vault below the court is 5^ by 
10 by G feet, its length running north and south witlt variation of tlie 
corupass. Galindo, iuNl/n^n'. Antlq. Sov., Transa^^t., vol. ii., p. 547. ‘Una 
plaza niuy bien fecha, con sus gradas d la forma tpie escribeu del Coliseo 
rouiano, y ])or algunas partes titme ochenta gradas, enlosadn, y labrada 
])or cierto cn jiartes de muy buena piedra e con liaito }>riuior. ’ 'riie river- 
wall ‘base caitlo y derrumbado uii gran pedazo, y en lo eaido so des- 
enbrieron dos cuevas dehajo del dicho cdilicio,’ a stateiiKuit that may 
l)ossibly refer to the gallery and vault. Palado, iu Pacheco, Col. Dor. 
LmL, tom, vi,, pp. 87-S. 

‘ddiere was no entire pyramid, hut, at most, two or three pyraniidal 
Mides, and those joined on to terraces or other structures of tint same kind.’ 
Stephens' Cent. Anier., vol. i., [>. 131). The author intends to speak perluij).s 
of the Temple only, but INIr Jones applies the words to Cojian iu general, 
and considers them a Hat contradiction of the statement resjiecting the three 
detached pyramids. Hist. Anc. yl y/nv'. , ]>. (i3. ‘ Les edilii'cs sent tons toinbes 

et ne nioriL treat tdus (|ue des monceaux de pierres.’ Gtdindo, in Aniiq. Mex., 
tom. i., div. ii., p. 73. ‘Several hills, thirty or forty feet in height, iuid sup- 
j)or(ing ruins, appeared to have been thcniselves entirely built (>f stone.’ 
Hardeastlc, m It 1st. MiUj., vol. vi., p. 154. ‘ Unas ruin'asy vifstigiosde gran 

poblazon, y de soberbios cdilicios.’ ‘Hay montes cpie pareceii haber sido 
feclios d rnanos.’ ralado,\n Pachceo, Col. Doc. Inal., tom. vi., [>. 3/. Ihe 
hitter sentence is incorrectly translated by M. Ternaux-tJoiupans, ‘il y adcs 
hrbresque paraisseut avoir cte plantes de main d’liomme.’ Rcxneil de Doc., 
P- 42. IVIr Sqnier makes the same error: ‘Trees which appear to have been 
planted by the hands of men.’ Translation of Palacio, Carta, p. 1)1. 
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peculiar to this region, but remai’lcably similar to each 
other. Fourteen of these are more or less fully described, 
most of them standing and in good preservation, but 
several of this number, and probably many besides, 
fallen and broken. Tlnur positions are shown on the 
plan by the numbers 1 to 14. It will be noticed that 
only one is actually within the structure known as 
the Temple, three standing at the foot of its outer ter- 
race within the cpiadrangle H, and tlie remainder in a 
group at the southern part of the enclosure, two of the 
latter l)eing at the foot of terraced walls. These 
statues are remarkable for their size and for their com- 
plicated and well-executed scul[)ture. Of the eight 
whose dimensions are given, the smallest, No. 13, is 
eleven feet eight inches high, three feet four inches 
wide and thick; and the largest. Nos. 2 and 3, are 
thirteen feet high, four feet wide, and three feet thick. 
The material is the same soft stone taken from tlie 
(piarry which furni.shed the blocks for building the 
walls. As to their }>osition, Nos. 3, 11, and 13 face 
toAvard the east; Nos. 1, 5, and 9, toward the west; 
and No. 10 toward the north; the others are either 
fallen or their position is not given. No. 1 is smaller 
at the bottom than at the top, and Col. Galindo men- 
tions two others, on hills east and Avest of the city, 
which have a similar form; all the rest are of neaily 
uniform dimen.sions throughout their length. Several 
rest on pedestals from si.x to seven feet sijuare, and 
No. 13 has also a circular stone foundation sixteen feet 
in diameter. In each a human face oceu])ies a central 
position on the front, having in some instances some- 
thing that may be intended to represent a beard and 
moustaclie. The foces are reinarkal)Iy uniform in the 
expression of their features, generally calm and pleas- 
ant; but in the case of No. 11 the partially open 
lips, and eye-balls starting from their sockets, indicate 
a design on the part of the artist to inspire terror in 
the beholder of his Avork. The hands rest in nearly 
every instance back to back on the breast. The dres.s 
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and decoration seem to indicate that some were in- 
tended for males, others for females; this and the 
presence or absence of beard are the only indications 
of sex observable. The feet are mostly dressed in 
sandals, as shown clearly in the cut from No. 7. 



Sandaled feet at Copan. 


Above and round the head is a complicated mass of 
the most elaborate ornamentation, which utterly defies 
verbal description. Mr Stephens notes something 
like an elephant’s trunk among the decorations of No. 
8. The sides and usually the backs are covered with 
hieroglyphics arranged in stpiare tablets, which prob- 
ably Contain, as all observers are impelled to believe, 
the names, titles, and jierhaps history of the beings 
whose images in stone they servo to decorate. The 
backs of several, however, have other figures in addi- 
tion to the supposed hieroglyphics, as in No. 8, whei'e 
is a human form sitting cross-legged; and in No. 10, 
in which the characters seem to be human in a variety 
strange contortions, although arranged in tablets 
like the rest; and No. 13 has a human face in the 
centre of the back as well as front. The sculpture is 
all in high relief, and Avas originally painted red, traces 
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Copan Statues. — No. 3. 
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of the color being well preserved in places protected 
from the action of the weather. I give cuts of two 
of these carved obelisks, Nos. 3, and C, to illustrate as 
fully as possible the general appearance of these most 
Avonderful creations of American art, the details and 
full beauties of which can only be a])preciated in the 
large and finely engraved plates of Catherwood. 

Standing from six to twelve feet in front of nine of 
the fourteen statues, and probably of all in their jirim- 
itive state, are found blocks of stone wliich, apjiarently, 
can oidy have been employed for making offerings or 
sacrifices in lionor of the statues, whose use as idols 
is rendered nearly certain by the uniform proximity of 
the altars. Tlie altars are six or seven feet square 
and four feet high, taking a variety of forms, and 
being covered with sculpture somewhat less elaborate 
than the statues themselves, often buried and much 
defaced. Two of them, belonging to Nos. 10 and 7, 
are shown in the accompanying cuts. The former is 



five and a half feet in diameter, and three feet high, 
with two grooves in the top ; the latter seven feet square 
and four feet high, supposed to represent a death’s 
head. The top of the altar accompanying No. 9 is 
carved to represent the back of a tortoise; that of 
No. 13 consists of three heads strangely grouped. 
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The grooves cut in the altars’ upper surface are 
strongly suggestive of flowing blood, and of slaughter- 
ed victims. 



Copan Altar. — No. 7. 


T will next mention the miscellaneous relics found 
ill connection with the ruins, beginning with the court 
A. The vault already sj)oken of, whose entrance is at 
0 , was undoubtedly intended for burial purposes. Both 

Stephens' Cent. A mer,, voL i,, pp, 140, 138, 130-7, 134, 149, 158, 
157, 150), 155, 153, 152, 150, 151, for description of the statues in tlicir order 
from 1 to 14, with plates of all hut 4, 0), and 12, shovvintr tlie altars of 7, 10, 
ami 13. Plates of 3, 5, 10, and 13 arc copied from .Stephens in Larenau- 
(lihr, Mex. ei Gnat., pi. ix-xi. ; and of No. 13, from the same source, in 
Nonrdlcs Annales des Voy.^ 1841, tom. xcii., p. 57. We have already seen 
tlie idea of Fuentes respecting these statues, clad in Spanish habits; that of 
the Licenciado Palacio is as follows; * Una estdtua grande, de imis rpie qmitro 
varas dc alto, lahrada como un ohispo vestido de pontihcial, con su mitra 
bieii lahrada y anillos en las manos.^ In the plaza, which would seem to be 
li‘e court A, where no statues were found by Stciihen.s, were ‘scis estiltuas 
^^randisimas, las tres de hombres arniados d lo mosdico, con liga gam lias, d 
!^embrad{is inuchas labores por las annas; y las otras dos de imijeres coii 
hiieii ropaje largo y tocaduras d lo romano; la otra, es dc obispo, ipie parece 
tener en las manos nii ^ilto, eomo cofrecito; deeiau ser dc idolos, norrpie 
delante de cada nna dellas liabia una piedra grande, quo tenia fecha nna 
pileta con su siimidero, domic degollahan los saeriticados y corria la saiigre.’ 
Cnlacioy in Pacheco, Col. Doc. DM,, tom. vi., pp. 37-8. Galindo says 
' there are seven obelisks still standing and entire, in the temple and it.s 
‘onnediate vicinity; and there are numerous others, falhm and destroyed, 
throughout the mins of the city. These stone columns are ten or eleven 
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on the floor of the vault and in two small niches at 
its sides were found human bones, chiefly in vessels of 
red pottery, which Avere over fifty in number. Lime 
was foimd spread over the floor and mixed with human 
remains in the burial vases ; also scattered on the floor 
were oyster and periwinkle shells, cave stalactites, 
sharp-edged and pointed knives of chaya stone, and 
three heads, one of them “apparently representing 
death, its eyes being nearly shut, and the lower fea- 
tures distorted; the back of tlie head symmetrically 
perforated by holes ; the Avhole of most exquisite work- 
manship, and cut out or cast from a fine stone covered 
with green enamel.” Another head, very likely one 
of the other two found in this A\ault, its locality, 
not, however, being specified, is two inches high, cut 
from green and white jade, hollow behind, and pierced 
in several places, probably for the introduction of a 
cord for its sus])ension. Its individual character and 
artistic workmanship created in Col. Galindo’s mind 
the imju’cssion that it was customary with this peo- 
ple to wear as ornaments the portraits of deceased 
friends. 


feet anti about tliree broad, with a loss thickness; on one side were 
worked, in b(ma-relkvo, (Stephens stiites, on the contrary, that all arc cut in 
alto-rrlie f^j) huiiian h^oires, standing square to tlie front, with their hands 
resting on tljcir brea.st; they are dressed with oa[>s on their head.s, and san- 
dals (Ui their feet, and clothed in highly adorned garments, generally reacli- 
ing half way down the thigli, hut sometimes in long pantaloons. Opposite 
this figure, at a distance of tliree or four yards, was commonly placed a 
stone table or altar. The back and sides oif the obelisk generally contain 
phonetic hii*rogly])hics in squares. Hard and line stones are inserted (nat- 
urally?) in many obelisks, as they, as well as tlie rest of the works in the 
mins, are of a s})ecies ot soft stone, which is found in a neighhoiiriiig and most 
extensive (piarrv.’ Galindo, in Amer. Antiq. Soc,, Transact., vol. ii., p. 
548; and in D rn d ford's Amcr. Antiq., p. 97. A bust high, belong- 

ing to a statue iitteen to twenty feet high. Galindo, m Antiq, Mex,, tom. i.. 
div. ii., p. 7<>. Pillars so loaded, with attributes that some scrutiny is required 
to discover from the liead in the centre that tliey represent a human form. 
An altar not infrequently found beside them Avould, if necessary, show their 
use. They are sun -pi liars, such as are found everywhere in connection witli 
an ancient siin-religion. Midler, Amerikanische U^rliqionen, p. 464. 

2^ Galindo, in A ■mer. Antiq. Soc., Transact,, vol. li., pp. 547-S; iu 
A yitiq. Mex., tom. i., div. ii., p. 73, supplementary pi. vii., fig. 14. This head 
hears a remarkable resemblance to one given liy flurnlKddt as coming from 
New Granada, shown in fig. 13, of the same plate. Stephens, Cent. Amer., 
vol. i., p. 144, gives the dimensions of the two niches as 1 foot 8 in. by 1 
foot 9 in. l>y 2 feet 5 in. ; the relics having been removed before his visit. 



ALTAR OF THE TEMPLE. 

Two thirds of the distance up 
the eastern steps at u, is the co- 
lossal head of the cut, which is 
about six feet high. Two other 
immense heads <are overturned at 
the foot of the same slojie; an- 
otlier is half-way up the southern 
steps at while numerous frag- 
ments of scul[)ture are scattered 
over the steps and pavement in 
every direction. There are no 
idols or altars here, hut six circular 
stones from one foot and a half to three feet in diameter, 
found at the foot of the Avestern stairway of the passage 
C,C, may have supported idols or columns originally.^® 

In the court B, the only relic beside the statue No. 
1 is a remarkable stone monument, generally termed 




Altar in the Temple of Copan. 


an altar, at x. This is a solid block of stone six feet 
i^quare and four feet high, resting on four globular 

Steplieiu’ Cent, Atner., vol. i., pp. 103-4, 142-3, with cut. Cut also in 

^arenaudiere, Mex, et G licit.. 1)1. x. 

Vol. IV. 7 



Colossal Head. 
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stones, one under each corner. On the sides are carved 
sixteen human figures in profile, four on each side. 
Each figure is seated cross-legged on a kind of cushion 
which is apparently a hieroglyphic, among whose char- 
acters in two or three cases the serpemt is observable. 
Eiich wears a breastplate, a head-dress like a turban, — 
no two being, however, exactly alike — and holds in one 
hand some object of unknown significance. The cut 
shows the north front of the altar. The two central 
figures on this side sit facing each other, with a tablet 
of hieroglyphics between them, and may readily be 
imagined to represent two kings or chiefs engaged in 
a consultation on im])ortant matters of state. Accord- 
ing to Mr Stephens’ te.xt the other fourteen figures 
are divided into two equal parties, each following its 



Hieroglyphics on the Copan Altar. 
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leader. But the plates represent all those on the east 
and west as facing the south, while those on the south 
look toward the west. The top is covered with hiero- 
o-lyphics in thirty-six squares, as shown the cut on tlie 
preceding page. A peculiarity of this altar is that 
its sculpture, unlike that of all the other monuments 
of Copan, is in low relief^ 



Decorated Head at Oopan. 


The head shown in the cut is one of the fragments 
lying on the ground at the foot of the terraces that 
inclose the quadrangle H. On the slopes oi these 

^ Stcphcm' Cent. Amer., vol. i., pp. 140-2, with platcsi/VoMyctoAn- 
nalesdc^ Voy., 1841, tom. xcii., pp. 57, C7-8. I’late. Moutjon of the altry 
with a comparison of the cross-legged chiefs to certain ornaments ot Aociii- 
calco. Tylor's Anahuac, p. 190. The altar is described by Galindo as a very 
i'cmarkable stone table in the temple, ‘two feet four inches tour 

feet ten inches square; its top contains forty-nine sipiare tablets oi niero- 

glyphics; and its tour sides are occupied by sixteen luiniaii figures m oasso- 
rehevOf sitting cross-legged on cushions carved in the stone, and bearing eacii 
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terraces, particularly of the eastern slope of the pyra- 
mid e, half-way from top to bottom, are rows of death s 
heads in stone. It is suggested that they represent 
the skulls of apes rather than of human beings, and 
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that this ailimal, abundant in the country, may have 
been an object of veneration among the ancient peo- 
ple. One of the skulls is sliown in the cut. The 
next cut pictures the licad of an alligator carved in. 
stone, found among the group of idols towards the 
south. Another is mentioned by Col. Galindo, as 
holding in its open jaws a figure, half human, half 
beast. A gigantic toad, standing erect, with human 

in their liands somctldn^^ like a fan or flapper.’ A mcr. Antiq. Soc.^ Tran- 
sact., vol, ii., p. 548, To Mr Jones, posses, sod as that "entlcinan is with 
the SSoul of History,’ this altar is the ‘Rosetta-stone’ of American an- 
tiquity. The four supporting stones arc eggs; serpents occur in the oriia- 
luents; the objects held in the liands of the lesser personages of the sides 
are spiral shells; the tigures are .seated cross-legged, or in the oriental style; 
one cdiief holds a sceptre, the other none. Now these interpretations arc 
important to the author, since he claim.s that the serpent was the good demon 
of the Tyrians; a serpent entwining an rqq is seen on Tyrian coins; the 
spiral shell Avas also put on Tyrian medals in honor of the discovery of the 
himous pimde; the style of sitting is one practiced in Tyre; the cliief rep- 
resenting Tyre liolds no sceptre, because Tyre had ceased to be a nation at 
the time of the event designed to commemorate. The conclusion is clear: 
the altar was built in commemoration of an act of friendship between Tyre 
and Salon, by which act the people of the former nation were enabled to 
migrate to America! Jones' nist. Anc. Amcr., pp. C5-C, 156-62. More of 
this in a future treatise on origin. 
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arms and tiger’s claws, was another of the relics dis- 
covered by the same explorer, together with round 
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plain stones pierced by a hole in the centre. Mr Da- 
vi.s talks of an architrave of black granite finely cut; 
and M. Waldeck corrects a statement, in a work by 
Balbi, that marble beds are to be found here. 'The 
portrait in the cut is from the fragments found at the 
north-west corner of the temple near h.'^ 
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Stephens' Cent. Amcr., vol. i., pp. 134-9, 156; Galindo, in Amer. Antiq. 
Transact., vol. ii., pp. 548-9; Id,, in Antiq. Mex,, tom. i., div. ii., p. 
^6; Davis"' Antiq. Amer., pp. 4-5; Wcddcck, Voy.Fitt.,])\>. 68-9. Palacio’s 
imscellaneous relics are, a large stone in the form of an eagle with a tablet 
hieroglyphics a vara long on its breast; a stone cross three palms high, 
a broken arm; and a supposed baptismal font in the plaza. Relacion, 
^^^Facheco, Col. Doc. Inid.,iom. vi., p. 38. 
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Most of the general reflections and speculations on 
Copan indulged in by observers and students refer to 
other ruined cities in connection with thi^, and will be 
noted in a future chapter. It is to be remarked that * 
besides pyramids and terraced walls, no traces what- 
ever of buildings, public or jirivate, remain to guide 
us in determining the material or style of architecture 
affected by the foVmer people of this region. The ab- 
sence of all traces of private dwellings we shall find 
universal throughout America, such structures having 
evidently been constructed of perishable materials; 
but among the more notable ruins of the Pacific 
States, Copan stands almost alone in its total lack 
of covered edifices. There would seem to be much 
reason for the belief that here grand temples of wood 
once’ covered these mighty mounds, which, decaying, 
have left no trace of their fonner grandeur. 

Col. Galindo states that the method of forming a 
roof here was by means of large inclined stones. If 
this be a fact, it must have been ascertained from the 
• sepulchral vault in the temple court, concerning the 
construction of which both he and Stephens are silent. 
The top of the gallery leading through the river-wall 
would indicate a method of construction by means of 
over-lapping blocks, which we shall find employed ex- 
clusively in Yucatan and Chiapas. No article of any 
metal whatever has been found; yet as only one burial 
deposit has been opened, it is by no means certain that 
gold or copper ornaments were not employed. That 
iron and steel were not used for cutting implements, is 
clearly proved by the fact that hard flinty spots in 
the soft stone of the statues are left uncut, in some 
instances where they interfere with the details of the 
sculpture. Indeed, the chay-stone points found among 
the ruins are sufficiently hard to work the soft mate- 
rial, and although in some cases they seem to have 
required the use of metal in their own making, yet 
when we consider the well-known skill of even the 
most savage tribes in the manufacture of flint weapons 
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and implements, the difficulty becomes of little Aveight. 
How the immense blocks of stone of which the obe- 
lisks were formed, were transported from the quarry, 
several miles'distant, without the mechanical aids that 
would not be likely to exist prior to the use of iron, 
can only be conjectured. 

The absence of all implements of a warlike nature, 
extending even to the sculptured decorations of idol 
and altar, would seem to indicate a population quiet 
and peaceable rather than warlike and aggressive ; for 
though it has been suggested that implements of war 
are not found here simply because it is a place sacred 
to religion, yet it docs not appear that any ancient 
people has ever drawn so closely the line between the 
gods of war and the other diAunitios of the pantheon.^ 

Of the great artistic merit of the sculpture, par- 
ticularly if executed without tools of metal, there can 
be no question. Mr Stephens, Avell qualified by per- 
sonal observation to make the comparison, pronounces 
some of the specimens “equal to the finest Egyptian 
scul[)ture.”^” Mr Foster belieA’es the flattened fore- 
head of. the human profile on the altar-sides to indi- 
cate a similar cranial conformation in the builders of 
the city.*^ 

With respect to the hieroglyphics all that can be 
said is mere conjecture, siiice ne living person eA’en 
claims the ability to decipher their meaning. They 
liaA^e nothing in common Avith the Aztec 2)icture- 
Avriting, Avhich, consequently, affords no aid in their 
study. The characters do, hoAveA'er, appear similar to, 

^ Jones' Hist. Anc. Anier.^ p. C7; Stephens' Cent. Amcr., vol. i., p. 142; 
Foster's Pre-Hist. Paces, p. 197. 

Cent. Amer., vol. i., pp. 102-3, 151. ‘La sculpture moiiuuienfalc dcs 
ruincs de Copan pent rivaliaer aVec quelques produits siniilaires de TOrient 
el de rOccident ciiropi5eiis. Mais la conception de ecs nionumentjs, rori|n- 
iialite de leur ornemeutation sullit ^plus d’un esprit pour eloigner toute idte 
d’origine commune.’ Dally, Races ItuUy., p. 13. i i -n 

‘We have this type of skull delineated by artists Avho had the skill to 
portray the features of tlieir race. These artists would not select the most 
holy of places as the groundwork of their caricatures. IMs form, then, per- 
tained to tho most exalted personages. ’ Foster's FrcHIist. Races, p 2 >. 302, 
338—9. 
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if not identical with, some of those found at Palenqiie, 
in Yucatan, in the Dresden Codex, and in the Manu- 
script Troano. When the disciples of Brasseur de 
Bourbourg shall succeed in realizing his expectations 
respecting the latter document, by means of the Lauda 
alphabet, we may expect the mystery to be partially 
lifted from Coj)an. It is hard to resist the belief that 
these tablets hold locked up in their mystic characters 
the history of the ruined city and its peo})le, or the 
hope that the key to their significance may yet be 
bi’ouglit to light; still, in the absence of a contempo- 
rary written language, the hope must be allowed to 
rest on a veiy unsubstantial basis. 

Concerning the age and origin of the Copan monu- 
ments, as distinguished from other American antiqui- 
ties, there are few or no facts on whicli to base an 
opinion. The growth of trees on the works, and the 
accumulation of vegetable material can in this tropical 
climate yield but very unsatisfactory results in this 
direction. Copan is, however, generally considered 
the oldest of American cities; but I leave for the 
present the matter of conq^arison with more northern 
relics. Palacio claims to have found among the peo- 
ple a tradition of a great lord who came from Yucatan, 
built the city of Copau, and after some years returned 
and left the newly built town de.solate; a tradition 
which ho inclines to believe, because he says the same 
language is understood in both regions, and he had 

32 ^Tbc hicro^^lypliic^i displayed upon the walls of Copan, in horizontal or 
perpendicular rows, would indicate a written language in which the picto* 
rial significance liad largely disajmeared, and a kind of word-writing had 
become predominant. Intermingled with the pictorial devices are appar- 
ently purely arbitrary characters whick may be alphabetic.’ Foster's Frc- 
Hist. RaeeSy n. 322. d'hey are conjectured to recount the adventures of To- 
piltzin-AcxitI, a Toltec king wdio came from Amihnac and founded an 
empire in Honduras, or Tlapallan, at the end of the (dcventli centuiy. Eras- 
scur dc Bourbounj, Jlisl. Aat. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 101-2. Like those of IV 
enque, and some characters of the Dresden MS. SipdeFs Pref. to Palacio, 
Carta, ^ p. 10. 'Xo he hallado lihros dc sus aiitigliedadcs, ni crcoqne cn todo 
este distrlto hay mils que nno, quo yotengo.’ Palacio, in Pacheco, Col. Doc- 
Indd., tom. vi., p. 39. I have no idea wliut this one book spoken of may 
have been. The charactcr.s are apparently hieroglyphics, ‘but to us they 
are altogether uuintelligible.’ Gatlaiin, in Amcr. Ethno, Transact, 
vol. i., pp. 55~6, 66. 
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heard of similar monuments in Yucatan and Tabasco. 
Among the inhabitants of the region in later times, 
there is no difference of opinion whatever with respect 
to the origin of the ruins or their builders; they are 
unanimous in their adherence to the ‘quien sabe’ 
theoiy. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

ANTIQUITIES OF GUATEMALA AND BELIZE. 

The State of Guatemala— A La^d of Mystery— Wonderful Re- 
ports— D rscovERiEs Comparatively Unimportant — Ruins of 
Quirigua— History and Bibliography— Pyramid, Altars, and 
Statues — Comparison with Copan— Pyramid of Chapulco— 
Relics at Chinamita— Temples of Micla— Cinaca-Mecallo— 
Cave of Pe^sxil— Cyclopean Di^:bris at Carrizal— Copper Mkp- 
als at Guatemala — Esqulmath a — Fortification of Mixco— 
Pancacoya Columns— Cave of Santa Maria— Mammoth Bones 
AT Petapa— Rosario Aqueduct— Ruins of Patina'mit, ouTecpan 
Guatemala — Quezaltenango, or Xelahuh — Utatlan, near 
Santa Cruz del Quichi^>~Zakuleu near Huehuetenango— Cak- 
CHiQUEL Ruins in the Region of Rabjnal—CamtnAl— Marvel- 
ous RuIns Reported— Stephens’ Inhabited City— Antiquities 
OF Peten— Flores— San Jose— Casas Grandes— Tower of Yax- 
haa— Tikal Palaces and Statues—Dolores — Antiquities of 
Belize. 

Above the isthmus of Honduras the continent 
widens abruptly, forming between the Rio Motagua 
and Laguna de Terminos on the Atlantic, the Rio 
Paza and bar of Ayutla on the Pacific, a territory 
which stretches some five hundred and fifty miles from 
north to south, Avith a nearly uniform width of two 
hundred miles from east to west. Dividing this terri- ’ 
tory into tAVO nearly equal portions by a line drawn 
near the eighteenth parallel of latitude, the northern 
part, between the bay of Chetumal and Laguna de 
Terminos, is the peninsula of Yucatan; while that 

(lOO 
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portion lying south of the dividing line constitutes the 
republic of Guatemala and the English province of 
Belize, which latter occupies a strip along the Atlan- 
tic from the gulf of Amatique northward. The Pacific 
coast of Guatemala for an average width of seventy 
miles is low and unhealthy, with few inhabitants in 
modern, as, judging from the absence of material 
relics, in ancient times. Then comes a highland tract 
which contains the chief towns and most of the white 
population of the modern republic; succeeded by the 
ymt wilder and more mountainous regions of Totonica- 
pan and Vera Paz, chiefly inhabited l)y comparatively 
savage and unsubdued aboriginal tribes; from which 
we descend, still going northward towards Yucatan, 
into the little-explored lake region of Peten. At the 
time of its conquest by the Spaniards, Guatemala was 
the seat of several powerful aboriginal kingdoms, chief 
among which were those of the Quiches and Cakchi- 
quels. They fought long and desperately in defence 
of their homes and liberty, and when forced to yield 
before Spanish discipline and arms, the few survivors 
of tlic struggle either retired to the inaccessible fast- 
nesses of tlie northern highlands, or remained m sullen 
forced submission to their conquerors in the homes of 
their jiast greatness — the aboriginal spirit still un- 
broken, and the native superstitious faith yielding 
only nominally to Catholic power and persuasion. 
Here and in the adjoining state of Chiapas the natives 
]>robably retain to the present day their original char- 
acter with fewer modifications than elsewhere in the 
Pacific States. 

By reason of the peculiar nature of the country, the 
gnindeur of its mountain scenery, the existence of 
large tracts almost unknown to white men, the des- 
perate struggles of its people for independence, their 
wild and haughty disposition, and their strange and 
superstitious traditions, Guatemala has always been a 
land of mystery, particularly to those who delight in 
antiquaiian speculations. A residence at Babinal in 
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close contact with the native character in its purest 
state first started in the mind of the iVbbc Brasseur 
de Bourbourof the train of thougfht tliat has since de- 
veloped into his most startling and complicated theo- 
ries respecting American antiquity; and Guatemala 
has furnished also many of the documents on which 
these theories rest. Few visitors have resisted the 
temptation to indulge in speculative fancies or to frame 
far-reacliing theories respecting amaent ruins or possi- 
bly flourishing cities hidden from the explorer’s gaze 
in the depths of Guatemalan forests and mountains. 

And yet this mysterious land, promising so much, 
has yielded to actual exploration only comparatAely 
trifling I'esults in the form of material relics of an- 
tiquity. The mins scattered tlirougliont the country 
are indeed numerous, but with very few excejitions, 
besides being in an advanced state of dilapidation, 
they are manifestly the remains of structures destroyed 
during the Spanish conquest. Important as jiroving 
the accuracy of the reported power and civilization of 
the Quiches and ‘ Cakchiquels, and indirectly of the 
Aztecs in Anahuac, where few traces of aboriginal 
structures remain for our study, they are still unsatis- 
factory to the student who desires to jnish his re- 
searches back into the- more remote American past. 

Beginning with the province of Chiquimula, border- 
ing on Honduras and composed for the most part of 
the valley of the Motagua and its tributaries, the 
first ruin of importance, one of the exceptions noted 
above to the general character of Guatemalan antiqui- 
ties, is found at Quirigua, fifty miles north-east of 
Copan, on the north side of the Motagua, about sixty 
miles, above its mouth, and ten miles below Encuen- 
tros where the royal road, so called, from Yzabal to 
Guatemala crosses the river. The stream is navigable 
for small boats to a point opposite the ruins, which are 
in a cedar-forest on low moist ground nearly a mile 
from the bank.* Our only knowledge respecting this 

1 About five miles down the river from El Pozo de los Aniates on tho 
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ancient city comes through Mr Catherwood and Dr 
Scherzer, The former, traveling- with Mr Stepliens, 
visited tlie locality in 1840 in company with the Se- 
hores Payes, proprietors of the estate on which tlie 
ruins stand, and by his description Quirigua first was 
made known to the Avorld. Mr Stephens, on hearing 
Gatherwood’s report, entered into negotiations with 
the ownei’s of the land for its purchase, with a view to 
siiipping the monuments to New York, their location 
on the banks of a navigable stream being favorable for 
the execution of such a purj)ose; but the interference 
of a Eurojiean official so raised the market value of 
ancient real estate that it was found necessary to 
a1)andon the scheme. Dr Karl Scherzer’s visit was 
in 1854, and his account, published in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Austrian Academy of Science, and 
also reprinted in pamphlet form, is the most extensive 
and complete extan t.'-^ Nothing like a thorough ex- 

main road from Guatemala to Yzalial, in a forest of cedar and mahogany, 
al)out a mile from the left bank of the river, on tlie estate of tlic Senores 
Ibiycs. Sfep/iOhs^ (■cut, Amcr.y vol. ii., np. 118-23. Steplien’s map locates 
(^biirigiia, however, on the south bank or tlie river. ‘Quirigua, village gna- 
temalieu, sitiie sur la route et a huit lieues environ du port de I’lsabal; los 
riiiiies qiii cu portent le nom existent h. deux lieues de la sur la rive gauelic 
du tleu\e ^lotagua.’ ilrowcur de Boarboiirg^ ralctuine^ introd., p. 22. 
bSur Jii rive gauche de la riviere dc iNIotagiia, k milles vares environ de 
Cette riviere.’ Nouvelles Anmdcfi dcs Voy.j 1840, tom. Ixxxviii., pp. 370-7. 

. ‘Liegen in der Niihe des kleiaen Dorfes Los Amates, 2 Stundeii unterhalb 
Euciientros, am linkon Ufer des Motagua, J Stunde vom Klusse entfenit, 
uiitteu im WaMe. Der Wc^ voii Yzabal fiihrt in einer Entfernung^ von 3 
Stuiitleii an dem Orte vorbei.’ Rcickardt, Cent. Anier., p. 09. ‘Line der 
unbekaiiiitesteu und merkwiirdigstcii liuiuenstiitteu Central-Amerika’s, 
nahe dem See von Isabal, in einer aehwer zugiinglichcn Wildniss.’ Wagner 
ami Scherzer, Coda Rica, p. x. ‘Quingiia, e’est le nom d’une ville cou- 
sideralile, batie par les Aztbques h Edpocpie oil tlorissait la magniOujiue Ana- 
Imac. Scs ruiiics mysterieuses sont aiijourd’hui ensevelies a environ trois 
lieues du tristc village oui porte son nom.’ Sue, Jfeari le Chancelicr, pp. 

1 10-1 1 . Nearly two P]iiglish miles from the river-bank. Scherzer, Quirigua, 
p. o. Mention in Wappeim, Geog. ii. Stat., p. 270; Hesse, in Sirers, MiG 
tdantcri/ca, p. 256. 

2 Sfephen's Cent. Arncr., vol. ii., pp. 118-24, with two plates.^ An 
ficcomit matle up from Catherwood’s notes Avas, however, inserted in the 
Guatemalan newspaper El 7Ve??f/)oby the proprietors of tlie Quirigua estate, 
and translated into French in Le Monitcur Parisien, from which it was 
reprinted ill You Annalcs des V^og., 1840, tom. Ixxxviii., pp. 370-7; and 
fJi Amrriquc Cent., pt ii., pp. 68-9, hoth E'rench and Spanish text is 
^iven. The same description is also given in Valois, Mexique, pp. 202-3. 
•^cherzer’s pamphlet on the subject T 3 ears the title Elti Besmh bei den 
^uinen von Qulrlgiui im Staate Guatemala in Central- Anierika, (Wien, 
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ploration has been made even in comparison with those 
of Copan and other Central American ruins; but 
monuments and fragments thus far brought to light 
are found scattered over a space of some three thou- 
sand square feet, on the banks of a small creek which 
empties into the Motagua. The site is only very 
slightly elevated above the level of the river, and is 
consequently often flooded in times of liigh water; 
indeed, during a more than ordinary freshet in 1852, 
after Mr Catherwood’s visit, several idols were under- 
mined and overthrown. No aboriginal name is known 
for the locality, Quirigua being merely that of a small 
village at tlie foot of Mount Mico, not far distant. 
There being no plan extant by which to locate the dif- 
ferent objects to be mentioned in this old centre of 
civilization, I will give tlie slight descriptions obtain- 
able, with very sliglit reference to their arrangement, 
beginning with the })yramid which seems to occupy a 
somewhat central position round which the other relics 
are grouped. Catherwood’s description of this struc- 
ture is limited to the statement that it is “like those 
at Copan, with the steps in some places perfect,” and 
twenty-five feet high. Scherzer’s account only adds 
that it is constructed of neatly cut sandstone in regu- 
lar oblong blocks, and is very much ruined, hardly 
more, in fact, than a confused mass of fragments, 
among which were found some pieces of fine white 
marble. But under this structure there is, it seems, a 
foundation, an artificial hill, or mound, of rough stones 
without mortar. The base is an irregular square, the 
dimensions of which are not stated, with a sj)ur ex- 
tending toward the south. The steps which lead up 


1855,) and I have not found it quoted elsewhere. Baihfs Cent. Amer., pp. 
65-6, also contains a brief account from a source not stated, an<l this is 
quoted nearly in full in Helps' Span. Conq., vol. ii., ])j). 138-9. The ruins 
are slightiy mentioned in Maegregor's Progress of A rner., vol. i., pp. 878-9, 
and in Baldwin's Anc. A mer., pp. 114-17, where it is incorrectly stated 
that Mr Stephens personally visited Quirigua, Brasseiir de Bourbourg says: 
‘Nous les avons visitces en 1863, et nous pcssedons les dessins des plusicui’s 
des monolithes qu’oii y voit, faits par M. William Baily, d’Jzabal.’ PaUnqnt, 
introd., p. 22. See also the additional references in N^ote 1. 
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the sides to the super-imposed structure are only eight 
or nine inches high and six or seven inches in width, 
remaining intact only at a few points. In the upper 
part of the mound are two or three terraces, on the 
first of which several recesses, or niches, of no great 
extent are noticed; they are lined with small rough 
stones, plastered, and in a good state of preservation, 
details which indicated to the observer that these 
niches may be of more modern origin than the rest of 
the ruin. There are no traces of openings to show 
that the hill contained underground apartments; 
neither are there any sculptures on tlie hewn stones of 
the pyramid itself, nor any idols or carved fragments 
found on the surface of the mound. 

Veiy near the foot of the mound Mr Catherwood 
found a moss-covered colossal head six feet in diameter, 
and a large altar, both i-elics being within an enclosure.® 
Scherzer also describes several monuments ne<'ir the 
pyramid, some of which may be identical with the 
ones mentioned by Catherwood, although he says 
nothing of an enclosure. The first is a stone of a long 
oval form like a human head, six feet high and thii’ty- 
five feet in circumference, the surface being covered 
witl\ carved figures in demi-relief, which for some rea- 
son have been better preserved and present clearer out- 
lines than other carvings at Quirigua. One of the most 
clearly defined of these sculptures represents a sitting- 
female, whose legs and hands are wanting, but w-hose 
arms hang down to the ground. A prominent feature is 
her head-dress, sixteen inches high, the xipper part of 
which is an idol’s head crowned with a diadem. The 
forehead is described as narrow, depressed above and 
projecting below^ Tho features are indistinct, but the 
form of the head is 'of what Scherzer terms the In- 

^ The French version of Catherwood^s notes has it, * An centre tin (;irqne, 
dan.s lequel on descend par des degres tr^s-6troits, ii y a line grande pierre 
arrondie, dont le contour presentc hcaucoup d’hieroglyphes tH d’inscriptions; 
deux tetes d’jiornnie, de proportion plus grande quo nature, parraisseiit 
Boutenir cette table, laquelle est couvertede vegetation ilans la plus grande 
partie. ^ ouvdlcs A^inales dcs Voy,y 1840, tom. Ixxxviii., p. 377. 
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diaii type. On the south side of this block, or altar, 
is the rude figure of a turtle five feet high. The top 
is covered with ornamental figures rejjresenting plants 
and fruits, all the varieties there delineated being such 
as still flourish in this region. The sides bear also 
faint indications of hieroglyj^hics. Dr Scherzer be- 
lieves that the stone used in the construction of this 
altar must have been found on the spot, since by rea- 
son of its great size it could not have been brought 
from a distance with the aid of any mechanical appli- 
ances known to native art.^ The second of these 
monuments is like a mill-stone, four feet in diameter 
and two feet thick, cut from harder material than the 
other objects. A tiger’s head nearly covers one side 
of the disk, and the rest of the surface, including the 
rim, is covered with hieroglyphics, several of these 
mysterious signs appearing on the animal’s forehead. 
The third of the relics found near the pyramid is a 
fragment eighteen feet long and five feet wide, the 
upper portion having disajjpeared. The human face 
appears at different })oints among its hierogly[)hics and 
ornaments. 

Three or four hundred yards northward from the 
mound, and at the foot of a ‘pyramidal wall,’ con- 
cerning which we have no information beyond the 
mention of its e.xistcnce, is a gTOupof sculptured idols, 
pillars, or obelisks, standing in the forest like those in 
the sacred enclosure at Copan. Indeed, they bear a 
strong rc.semldance to the latter, except in their greater 
height and less elaborjitc sculpture, which is also in 
lower relief. Twelve of them are definitely mentioned, 
the smallest of which is nine feet high, and the largest 
twenty-six feet above ground, increasing in size toward 
the top, leaning- twelve feet out of the perpendicular, 
and requiring, of course, some six or eight feet below 

^ ‘ Wahrscheiiilich }>cnutzten die Erbauer eiuen liier sclion vorliandencii 
grossen Fclsblock zu ihreii Zweeken, denii dcr Transport eines Steines voii 
soichcr (irosse uud Uinfang init den bevvegenden Kriiften welche diesen 
Vblkorn muthinasslicli zu Gebote standen, ware sonst kaum begreiflicic 
Scherza% Quirigudy p. 7. 
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the surface to sustain its weig-ht in such a position.® 
They are from two to three feet thick and four to six 
feet wide. In most instances a human face, male or 
female, appears on the front or back or both ; while 
the sides are covered for the most part with hiero- 
glyphics, which are also seen on various parts of the 
dress and ornaments. One statue is, however, men- 
tioned, which, although crowded with ornaments, has 
no cliar.acter, apparently, of hieroglyphic nature. One 
of tlie idols, twenty-three feet high, stands on a stone 
foundation projecting some fifteen feet; and another, 
circular instead of rectangular in form, rests on a 
small mound, within a wall of stones enclosing a small 
circular area.® In one the human figure has a head- 
dress of which an animal’s head forms a prominent 
part, while in yet another the bead is half human and 
half animal. In both cases the aim of the artist 
would seem to have been to inspire terror, as in the 
case of some Nicaraguan idols already noticed. Mr 
(.lathcrwood made sketches of two of the obelisks, 
including the leaning one, the largest of all; but as 
lie could not clean them of moss in the limited time 
at his disposal, he makes no attempt to give the de- 
tails of sculpture, and a reproduction of the plates is 
theref )re not deemed necessary. The two monuments 
sketched by him could not be found at all by Dr 
Schurzer. The Quirigua idols have not, like those at 
Copan, altars in front of them, but several altars, or 
apparently such, were found buried in moss and earth, 
and not carefully examined by either of the exj)lorers. 
fh(‘y are usually of round or oval form, with hiero- 
glyphically inscribed sides; and one of them, within 
the circular wall with steps, already mentioned as en- 
closing one of the statues,'^ is described as supported 

■'' Tills inclinde que la tour cle Pise.’ Nouvellcs Annates des Voy,^ 1840, 
tom. Jxxxviii., p. 37(5. 

-1 ioxt, Cent, Amer., vol. ii., p. 122, leaves it iiiicertaiu 

'j nether it is the statue or the altar afterwards mentioned which rests on 
0 c evation. The French text, however, indicates that it is the fonner. 

^ bee N(,tes 6 and 3. 

Vol. IV. 8 
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by two colossal beads. Many fragments were noticed 
which are not described; and here as elsewhere mon- 
uments superior to any seen were reported to exist 
by enthusiastic guides and natives; in which latter 
class of antiquities are eleven square columns higher 
than those mentioned, and also a female holding a 
child, and an alligator’s head in stone.* The material 
of all the stone work of Quirigua is a soft coarse-grained 
sandstone^ not differing materially, so far as I can 
judge, from that employed at Copan. It is the preva- 
lent formation at both localities, and may be quarried 
readily at almost any point in the vicinity. 

Absolutely no traditions have been preserved re- 
specting Quirigua in the days when its monuments 
were yet intact, when a large town, which has left no 
traces, must liave stood in the immediate vicinity." 
The idols scattered over the surface of the ground, in- 
stead of being located on the pyramids, may indicate 
here as at (kipan that the elevations served as seats 
for s]:)ectators during the religious ceremonies, rather 
than as temjdes or altars on which sacrifice was made. 
Both observers agree on the general similarity between 
the monuments of Quirigua and Copan, and the 
hieroglyphics are ])ronounced identical. Indeed, it 
seems altogether probable that they owe their exist- 
ence to the saine era and the same people. Mr 
Stephens notes, besides the greater size and lower 

8 Haily, Cent. Amcr., pp. 05-^), sums up all the relics at Quirif^nia as 
follows: seven qua I ri lateral columns, twelve to twciity-fivo feet high, tlirrc 
to five feet at base; four pieces of an irregular oval sha})e, twelve by ton or 
eleven feet, not unlike sarcophagi; two large square slabs seven and ahull 
by three feet and over three feet tliick; all except tlie slabs being covered 
on all sides with elaborately wrought and well-defined sculptured figiirob of 
men, women, animals, folibme, and fanciful representations. All the col* 
umns arc moreover of a single ])ieee of stone. 

^ Yet Scherzer think.s that ‘cs ist nichtganz unwahrscheinlich, duss dk 
Monuinentc von Qiiirigud noch zur Zeit der spanischen Invasion ihror leli* 
gidsen Bestimmiing dienten, und dass auch cine Stadt in dcr Niiho 
hewrdint war,’ Qwirie/nd, p. 15, although there is no record of sucli a 
in the annals of the conquest. 

to Although Baily, Cent. Amcr.. p. 66, says ‘they do not resciuMe in 
Hcnlptnre those of Palcnqnc . . . .nor arc they similar to those of Copnn . . • • 
They suggest the idea of having been designed for liistorical records ratlior 
than mere ornament.’ 
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relief of the Quirigua monuments, that they are “less 
rich in design, and more faded and worn, probably l)eing 
of a much older date.” Dr Scherzer speaks of the 
greater plumpness of the sculptured figures, .and has 
no faith in their great antiquity, believing that the 
low-relief carvings on so soft a material, would, when 
exposed in an atmosphere so moist, have been utterly 
obliterated in a thousand years.” 

At Chapuieo, a few leagues below Quirigua, on the 
opposite side of the Motagua, one traveler speaks of 
a quadrilateral pyramid Avith terraced sides, up which 
steps lead to the summit platform, Avhere debris of 
hewn stone are enveloped in a dense vegetation. Also 
at Chinamita, some sixteen miles above Quirigua on 
the same side of the river, tlie same authority rej)orts 
a large area covered with aboriginal relics, in the form 
of ruined stone structures, vases and idols of burned 
clay, and monoliths buried for the most part in the 
earth. Of course, w'ith this meagre information, it is 
iin[)ossible to form any definite idea of what these 
ruins really are, and whether they shoidd be classed 
with Quirigua and Copan, or witli a more modern class 
of Guatemalan antiquities. The same remark will 
apply also to many of the localities of this state, of 
whose relics we have no desci'iption in detail.” 

At Micla, or Mimilla, some three leagues north of 
lake Guijar, or IJxaca, which is on the boundary be- 
tween Guatemala and Salvador, traces of a sacred 
town with its cues and temples are spoken of as vis- 
ible ill 1.57G. They are represented as of the class 
erected by the Pipiles who occupied the region at the 
time of the conquest.” 

Still farther south-Avest towards the coast, a few 

Tho sculpture presents no old-world affinities whatever. A certain 
^ tKiAsc]K)s.s of execution, implying inferior tools, distinguisJiea them from the 
carvings. Both grouping and execution indicate a still 
bn >ar)c state of art, with no advanced idea of heaiity, the patience and 
UK usky of the workmen being more remarkable than their ideas or skill, 
p. 11-12. 

IJeHSP, in Sivers, MiHelamcrika, p. 256. 

i (Uacio, Carta, pp. C2, 
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miles south of Comapa, are the ruins of Cinaca. 
Mecallo, a name said to moan ‘knotted rope.’ The Kio 
Paza here forms the boundary line between the two 
states, and from its northern baidc rises abruptly a 
mountain chain. On the summit, at a point com- 
manding a broad view over a large jmrtion ol Salva- 
dor, is a plain of considerable e.Ktent, watered by several 
small mountain streams, which unite and fall over a 
precijdce on the way to the river below. On the 
highest portion of this summit plain interesting works 
of the former iidiabitants have been discovered by 1). 
Jose Antonio ITrrutia, padre in charge of the church 
at Jutiapa.'* The remains of Cinaca-Mecallo cover an 
oval area formerly surrounded by a wall, of which 
fragments yet remain sufficient to mark the line orig- 
inally followed. Within this space are vestiges of 
streets, ruined buildings, and subterranean passages. 
Padre ITrrutia makes S[)ecial mention of four monu- 
ments. The first is what he terms a temple of the 
sun, an excavation in the solid rock opening’ towards 
the rising sun, and liaving at its entrance an archway 
known to tire natives as ‘stone of the sun,’ tbrmed 
of stone slabs (‘loscly joined. On these slabs are 
carved in low relief figures of the sun and moon, to 
which are added JucrogTyphics jrainted on the stone 
witli a very duralrle kind of red varnish. There are 
also some sculptured hieroglyphic signs on the interior 
walls of this artificial cavern. The second monument 
is a great slab cor'ored witir carved inscriptions, among 
which were noted a tree and a skull, emblematic, 
according to tire padre’s views, of life and death. 
Next is mentioned the representation of a tiger or 
other wild animal cut on the side of a . large rock. 
This monument is, it appears, some distance from the 

Pa lre Urrntia palilished an acconnt of his investigations at 
Mecallo in the Gai'cla (k Gmftenuila. areordiiig to Jirasseur de 
Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 81. The most complete de.scription, hottever, 
he gave in a letter to E. CJ. Squier, who published the same in 
A mer., pp. 342-4. The substance of the letter may he found in ^ 

A?ir. Anier., p, 124; and a French version in Noiivelles Annalcs des 
1857, tom. did., i»p. 182-6. 
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other ruins, and is conjectured by Urrutia to be a com- 
memoration of some historical event, from the fact 
that the natives still celebrate past deeds of valor by 
dances, or scenic representations, in which they dress 
in imitation of different animals. Mr Squier suggests 
farther that the event thus commemoi-ated may have 
been a conflict between tlie Pipiles and tlie (iakchi- 
(piols, in which the latter were driven permanently 
from this district. The fourth and last of these mon- 
uments is one of the subterranean passages whicli tlie 
explorer penetrated until he reached a kind of cham- 
ber where were some sculptured blocks. This under- 
ground apartment is celebrated among the mitives as 
liavinir been in modern times the resort of a famous 
jobber chief, who was at last brought to bay and cap- 
tured here in his sti'onghold. The material enqjloyed 
in all tlie Cinaca-Mecallo structures is a slate-like 
stone in thin blocks, joined by a cement which resem- 
bles in color and consistence molten lead. Some of 
the carved blocks were sent by the discoverer as speci- 
mens to the city of Guatemala, (dutside the walls 
ai'c tumuli of earth and small stones, with no sculp- 
tured fragments. These are sujiposed to be burial 
mounds, and to vary in size according to the rank and 
importance of the personages whose resting-places 
they mark. 

Proceeding now north-eastward to the region lying 
within a circle of fifty miles about the city of Guate- 
mala as a centre, \ve have a reported cave on the 
hacienda of Pei'iol, perhaps twenty-five miles east of 
Guatemala, which is said to have been exploi ed for at 
least a distance of one mile, and is believed by the 
• rtalulous natives to extend eleven leagues thi'ough 
the mountain to the Rio de los Esclavos. In this cav- 
ern, or at least on the same hacienda, if we may credit 
Ihientes, human bones of extraordinary size were 
fijund, including shin-bones about five feet in length, 
iliese human relics crumbled on being touched, but 
lagments were carefully gathered u}) and sent to 
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Guatemala, since which time nothing is known of 
them.” On the hacienda of Carrizal, some twenty 
mile.s north of Guatemala, we hear of cyclopean de- 
bris, or masses of great unhewn stones heaped one on 
another without cement, and forming gigantic walls, 
which cover a considerable extent of territory on the 
lofty heights that guard the approaches to the Motagua 
Valley.” 

The immediate vicinity of Guatemala seems not to 
have yielded any anticpiarian relics of importance. 
M. Valois reports the plain to be studded with mounds 
which the natives regard as the tond)s of their ances- 
tors, wliicli otliers have searched for treasure, but 
which he believes to be ant-hills.” Ordonez claims to 
have found here two pure cop])er medals, fac-similes 
one of the other, two indies in diameter and three 
lines thick, a little heavier tlian a Mexican peso fuerte, 
engraved on both sides, as shown in the cut, w’hich I 



give herewith notwithstanding the fact that tin* 
must be regarded as a relic of doubtful authenticity 

>5 Juarron' Hist. Gnat., pp! 4.'), .lOS-O, tuking the information 
Fuentes, Rccopilacioti Florida, MS., tom. ii, lih. iv., cap. ii. Of course w 
imiiortance is to i)e attached to tliese and similar reports, 

O’. Jjr/mx'ur dr. Bourbuiirg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp. 43-4. 
ir Valois, Mexigve, pp. 430-1. 
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M. Dupaix noticed an indication of the use of the 
compass in the centre of 'one of the sides, tlic fig- 
ures on the same side representing a kneeling, bearded, 
turbaned man, between two fierce heads, perhaps of 
crocodiles, which appear to defend the entrance to a 
mountainous and wooded country. The reverse pre- 
sents a serpent coiled round a fruit-tree, and an eagle 
— quite as much like a dove or crow or other bird — on 
a hill. There are, besides, some ornamental figures 
on the rim, said to resemble those of Palenque, and, 
indeed, Ordonez refers the origin of these medals to 
the founders of that city. He kept one of them and 
sent the other to the king of Spain in 

About 18G0, a stone idol forty inches high was dug 
up in a yard of the city, where it had been buried 
fifty years before, having been brought by the natives 
from a point one hundred and fifty miles distant. Its 
discovery was mentioned at a meeting of the American 
Ethnological Society in 1861, by Mr Hicks. The 
same gentleman also spoke of the reported discovery 
of a great city in ruins in the province of Esqxiimatha, 
buried in a dense forest about fifty-si-v miles from the 
city.^^ 

A few leagues west of the city are the ruins of 
Mi.xco, a fortified town of the natives down to the 
time of the conquest, mentioned by Several authori- 
ties but described by none. Fuentes, however, as 

Di{j)aix, Eel. Exp('el., p. 9, xxvAntiq. Mex., tom, i., div. i., tom. 
id., pi. vli., 12, aiid in Kinff.shoronqEii'Mrx. Antiq.y vol. v., ]>. 290, vol. 
vi., [>. 470, vol. iv., ])1. viii., fi;^. 12. Kiii^shoroii^di’.s translation irn'orroctly 
piprrspnjs (liis relic as liaving been found at Palempie, nltliou^h tlie ong' 
niu) reads ‘lo cncoiitro en Guatemala’ and the Freuelt ‘ Ta troiiv'ce ii 
tjueteiiiiila.’ M. Lenoir, ParalUley p. 72, thinks the engraved <levii‘e may 
Hho V some analogy with the astronomical traditions of the aiHuonts, the 
serpent of the pole, the dragon, the constellation Ophis, the ap]>Ies of the 
iiet-qxnides, etc,; and the reveVse may he the Mexican tra<litiou of tlie crea- 
the Python, or the serpent killed by Cadmus !! ( -abrera, Teatro (yrU 

ICO, pp. 53-'5, pi. who was the bearer of one of the nu'dals to the king 
j'l Npain, sjieaks of it as nnide of brass, and prouoiince.s it to he 'a concise 
listory of the priniitivc population of this part of North America. The 
, m his opinion, is an eagle with a serpent in its beak and daws. His 
this relic to history will be more appropriate when I come to 
origin of the Americans, 

Eist, Mag.y vol. vi., pp. 57-8. 
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quoted by Juarros, speaks of a cavern on a small 
ridge by the side of the rilins. The entrance Avas a 
Doric portico of clay about three feet Avhde and high. 
A flight of thirty-six stone steps leads down to a room 
one hundred and twenty feet square, followed l)y 
another flight still leading downward. This latter 
stairway no one has had the courage to fully exiAlore, 
on account of the tremulous and insecure condition of 
tlie ground. Eighteen steps doAvn this second flight, 
however, is an arched entrance on the right side, to a 
passage Avhich, after a descent of six steps, has been 
explored for a distance of one hundred and forty feet. 
Furthermore, the autlior tells us there are some ex- 
travagant (!) acccounts not worthy of implicit belief, 
and consecpiently not re])eated by liim. Hassel states 
that gigantic; bones liave been found here, and that the 
cave is natural, Avithoiit any artificial improvements 
whatever.^ 

In this same valley, AV’here the Pancacoya River 
enters the Xilotepec, Juarros sjeeaks of “a I’ange of 
columns curiously Avrought, with capitals, mouldings, 
etc.; and a little farther on there arc several round cis- 
terns formed in the rock.” The cisterns are about four 
feet in diameter and tliree feet deep, and may have 
served originally, as tlie author remarks, for Avashing 
auriferous eai’tlis in the search for gcjld."^ The Santa 
Maria River, near its junction Avith. tlie Mota,gua, is 
said to floAV for a Ihng distance underground, and at the 
enfcraiK'e to its subterranean channel are reported some 
carvings, the work of human hands, but from super- 
stitious fears the interior of this bewitched cave has 
never been explored.^" 

Petapa, twelve or fifteen miles south Avard from Gua- 

20 Juarros' Jlist. Gnat., np. 4SS-9. Tlie riiii).s are situated on a 
coitiYTRuuUiig t\\o hmctiuu 01 lU(f rivers Pixeayutl and Motagua. 
de Bourbourff, Ilint. Naf. Civ., toiiR ii., j). 521, Riiins of Uio ancipJit fJp’ 
ital the Cakchiqiicl kiagis. Mex. (hint., 333, 335. 

o viable par les ruincs do I’amdemie forteresse du inOuie iioin. ’ LareMKjbi're, 
Mcx. ct (jriiat., p. 2G(r, Jlldlte-Jh'iat, Vr^ds de Id tom. vi., p. 

Juarros'' Jlist. Guat., pp. 437 Hassel, Mex. G uat.y p. 333. 

^ Hesse, \\\ iStb'ers, Mittetamcrifca, p. 257. 
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temala on Lake Amatitlan is another of the localities 
where the old authors report the discovery of mam- 
moth human bones, including a tooth as large as a 
man’s two fists. Such reports, where they have any 
other than an imaginary foundation, may probably* 
result from the finding of animal bones, by wbich the 
good padres were deceived into the belief that they 
had come upon traces of tlie ancient giants reported 
in all the native traditions, which did not seem to 
them unworthy of belief, since they were told by their 
own tradition that “there were giants on the earth in 
those days.”“ 

At Rosario, eight or ten miles south of the same 
lake, we have a bare mention of a beautiful aqueduct 
in ruins. Twenty-five or thirty miles west of the 
lake, at the western foot of tire volcano of Fuego, Don 
Josii Maria Asmitia, a Guatemalan official of antiqua- 
rian tendencies, reports the discovery on his estate of 
a well-preserved aqueduct, constructed of hewn stone 
and mortar, together with nine stone idols each six 
feet in height. He proposed to make, at an early 
date, more thorough explorations in that vicinity. 
Like other explorer's he had his theory, although he 
had not personally seen even the relics on his own 
estate; deriving the American culture from a Cartha- 
ginian source.® Fartlier south on the Pacific low- 
lands, at a point called Calche, between Escuintla and 
Suchiltepeqires, the Abbe Brasseur speaks of a pyra- 
mid cut from solid stone, which had been seen by 
many ( luatemalans.® 

Passing now north-westward to the region tying 
about Lake Atitlan, and noting that the town of So- 
lola on the northern lake-shore is said to he huilt on 
the. ruins of the ahorVginal Teepan Atitlan,^'' we come 
to the ruins of the ancient Patinanht, ‘the city,’ the 

^ Fnentejf, in Jnai'ros' Hist, Guat., p. 492; HasscI^ Mcx. Gucit^j p* 32y. 

Wappiim, Geog. u. Stat., p. 281. 

•r Sivers, Mittelarm'rikay p. 2/57. 

" dc Bourbonrg, Hist, Nat, Civ., tom. ii, p. 507* 

luicMrdt, Cent, Amer., p. 72, 
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Cakchiquel capital. It is near^ the modem town of 
Tecpan Guatemala, fifteen miles south-east of the lake, 
and forty miles north-west of Guatemala. The aborig- 
inal town, to which Bra.sseur de Bourbourg would 
assign a very ancient, j)re-Toltec origin, was inhabited 
down to the time wlien the conquistadores came, and 
was by them destroyed. With tlie state of the city 
as found and described by them, I have, of course, 
nothing to do in this volume, liaving simply to record 
the condition of tlie ruins as observed at subsec|uent 
periods, altliough in the descriptions extant the two 
phases of the city’s condition are considerably con- 
founded. The remains are found on a level ])lateau 
having an area of several square miles, and surrounded 
by a i-avine from one hundred to four hundred feet in 
depth, with precipitous sides. The 2)lateau is accessi- 
ble at one point only by a path artificially cut in the 
side of the barranca, twenty to tliirty feet deep, and 
only wide enougli to permit the ])assage of a single 
horseman. At the time of Mr Stephens’ visit nothing 
was visible but confused irregular masses, or mounds, 
of fallen walls, among which, however, could still be 
made out the foundations of two buildings, one of 
them fifty by one Imndred feet. Tw’o sculptured 
figures were }H)inted out by the natives, lying on the 
ground, on one of which the nose and eyes of some 
animal were discernible. Fuentes, wdio wrote in the 
century following the conquest, observed, during his 
examination of tlie city, more definite traces of its 
former grandeur. Tw'o gates of chay-stone afforded 
entrance to tlie narrow jiassage which led uf) to the 
plateau ; a coating, or layer, of clay covered the soil to 
a deptli of two feet ; and a trench six or eight feet 
deep, faced with stone and having also a breastwork 
of masonry three feet high, running north and south 
across the table, divided the city’s site into tAvo por- 
tions, inhabited, as is suggested, respectively by the 

28 The distance is stated to be one fourth of a mile, one mile and a half, 
one league, and one league and u half by dilTerent writers. 
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plebeian and aristocratic classes of its original citizens. 
The street-lines, crossing each other at right angles, 
were traceable, indicating that the city was regularly 
laid out in blocks. One of the structures whose 
foundations were then to be seen was a hundred yards 
square, besides which there remained the ruins of 
what is described as a palace, and of several liouses. 
West of the city, on a mound six feet high, was “a 
j)edestal formed of a shining substance, reseml)ling 
glass.” Brasseur also mentions ‘vastes souterrains,’ 
wliich, as usual, he does not deign hirtlier to describe. 
The modern town is laiilt to a considerable extent, and 
its streets are paved, Avith fragments of the heAvn stone 
from I'atinamit, which have been carried piece by 
piece oil tlie backs of natives uja and down the sides 
of tlie baiTanca. The aborigines still look Avith feel- 
ings of superstitious respect on tliis memorial of tlieir 
ancestral glory, and at times their faithful ears detect 
tlie chimes of bells jiroceeding from beneath the hill. 
A famous black stone Avas, in the days of aboriginal 
independence, an oliject of great veneration in the 
(aikchiquel religious rites connected with the fate of 
prisoners, its slirine being in the deptlis of a dark 
ravine near at liand. In Fuentes’ time it had been 
consecrated by the Catholic bishop and jdaced on the 
altar of the church. He describes it as of singular 
beauty and about eighteen inches square. Stejihens 
found it still on the altar, the object of the people’s 
je;ilous veneration; and Avhen his Spanish companion 
bad, Avitli sacrilegious hand, to the infinite terror of 
the parish priest, ripped open the cotton sack in which 
the relic Avas enveloped, there appeared only a plain 
I*icce of ordinary slate measuring ten by fourteen 
niches. Brasseur do Bourbourg, however, believes 
tliat the fonner visitors Avere both in error, and that 
the original black stone was never permitted to fall 
into the hands of the Spanish unbelievers.^® At Pat- 

^ Juarros' Hist. Guat., 382-4; his authority being Berojn- 

Iwov, Ms., tom. i., lib. iii., cap. i., and lib. xv., cap. v.; Stephens' Cent. 
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zun, a native pueblo near Tecpan Guatemala, two 
mounds were noticed, but not opened.® 

Quezaltenang-o, tlie aboriy^inal Xelahuh, is some 
twenty-five or thirty miles westward from Lake Atit- 
lan. In the days of Quiche power this city was one 
of the largest and most powerful in the land. I find 
no evidence that any remains of the town itself are 
to be seen, though Wap[)aus speaks of such remains, 
even classing them with the most ancient type of 
Guatemalan antiejuities. Two fortresses in this vicin- 
ity, however, Olintepec and Parrazquin, su])posed to 
have guarded the ap])roaches to Xelahuh, are said to 
have left some traces of their former strength.’’^ 

Thirty miles farther back in the mountains north- 
eastward from Quezaltenango, toward the confines of 
Vei-a Ihiz, was Utatlan, ‘road of the waters,’ in the 
native language Gumarcaah, tlie Quiche capital and 
stronghold, at the modern town of Santa Cruz del Qui- 
che. This city was the richest and most magnificent 
found by the Spaniards south of Mexico, and at the 
time of its destruction l)y them was, urdike most aborig- 
inal American towns, in its highest state of prosperity. 
Slight as are the i-uins that remain, they are sufficient 
to show that the Spanish accounts of the city’s orig- 
inal splendor were not gi-eatly exaggerated; this, with 
the contrasts which the.se ruins present in the absence 
of statues, sculpture, and hieroglyphics, and in otlier 

Anicr.^ voL ii., pp. 147, 140-53. Ju;^rro^^’ account is iilso given in Condet's 
Mcx. Gnat, vol. ii., pp. 270-1, in Bradford's Amrr. Aatlq., ]). 00, and in 
Stephens' Vent, Anier., loc. cit. It U also n.sed with that of Stephens to 
niakc up the descript poi inSirers, Mittelatnrriha, jip. 100-200. Slight men- 
tion 'also in Wapinins, Geoq. u. Slat., p. 284; Brassrnr dc Bourbon rg, Bo- 
lenauc, ]>. 33; Bl, Hist. Nat. Cir., toui. ii., ]>p. 152, 403, 520. According 
to Bra-sseur’s statement, iM. Daly made drawings at Patinamit, seen h> 
the Al)he, and to be published. 

30 Stephens' Cent. Amrr.^ vol. ii., p. 140. 

31 ' 111 the province of Quezaltenango, there are still to be met with the 
vestige.s and foundations of many large fortresses, among which is the ceh- 
brated one of Parrazouin, situated on. the conlino.s of Totonicapaii and 
Quezaltenango; and the citadel of Olintcjietpie, formed with all the intri- 
cacies of a labyrinth, and Avhich was the chief defence of the important 
city of Xelahuh.’ Junrros' Hist. Gnat ^ pp. 48(>, 379. Slight mention also, 
probably resting on no other authority than the paragraiSi alnive quoted, 
in JlAtppdus, Gcog. ti. Stat, p. 247; Jlasscl, Mex. Guat,, p. 341. 
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respects, when compared with those of Qiiirigua and 
( ?oj)an, constitutes their chief importance in archaao- 
logical investigations. Like Patinamit, Utatlan stood 
on a plateau, or mesa, bounded by a deep ravine on 
ev ery side, a part of which ravine is believed to be 
of artificial construction. The barranca can only be 
(U’essed and the site of the city reached at one point, 
from the south-east. Guarding this single approach, 
at the distance of about half a mile from the village 
of Santa Cruz, arc the ruins of a long line of struc- 
tures of carefully laid hewn stone, evidently intended 
as fortifications and connected one with another by a 
ditch. Within this line and more immediately guard- 
ing the passage, is an immense fortress, El Eesguardo, 
(we hundred and twenty feet high, in tlie form of a 
s(]uare-l>ascd jiyrarnidal structure, with tliree ranges 
of terraces, and steps leading up from one to another. 
A stone wall, plastered with a hard cement, incloses 
the area of the summit platform, in the centi'o of 
wliich rises a tower furnislied with steps, which were 
also originally covered with cement. Crossing the 
han-anca from the fort Resguardo, we find tlie talde 
wliich was the site of the ancient city (aivered through- 
out its whole extent with sliapeless masses of ruins, 
among which the foundations of a fbw' structures only 
can be definitely made out. The chief edifice, known 
as the grand castle, or palace, of tlie Quiche kings, and 
said to liave been in round numbers eleven hundred 
by twenty-two hundred feet, occupied a central posi- 
tion. Its upper portions have been carried away and 
used in the construction of the modern town, but in 
1810 , if we may trust the cura of the parish, the 
liiiilding was still entire. The floors remain, covered 
^'■’ith a hard and dur{j,ble cement, and also fragments 
V'f the partition walls sufficient to indicate something 
of tlie original ground plan. A plaster of finer 
quality than that employed on the floors and pyra- 
iaids, covers the inner walls, with evident traces of 
having been colored or painted. The ruins of a 
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fountain appear in an open court-yard, also paved with 
cement. Another structure, El Sacriflcatorio, still 
visible, is a pyramid of stone sixty-six feet square at 
the base and, in its present state, thirty-three feet 
high, the plan and elevation of wliich are shown in 
the cuts. Each side except the western is ascended 



El Sacrificatorio at Utatlaii. 


by a flight of nineteen steps, each step eight inches 
wide and seventeen inches high. The western side is 
covered with stucco, laid on, as is ascertained by care- 
ful examination, in several successive coatings, each 
painted with ornamental flgures, among which tlio 
body of a leo])ard only could be distinguished. The 
pyramid is sujiporttxl by a buttress in each of the four 
corners, diminishing in size toward the toj). The sum- 
mit is in ruins, but our knowledge of the Quiche relig- 
ious ceremonies, as set forth in the preceding volume 
of this work, leaves little doubt that this was a place of 
sacrilice and sui)ported an altar. No sculpture has 
been found in (Connection witli the ruins of Utatkui. 
Its absence is ceitalrdy remarkable; but it is to be 
noted that the natives of this region have always been 
of a haughty, unsubdued spirit, ardently attached to 
the memory of their ancestors; and the destruction m' 
concealment of their idols with a view to keep them 
from the sacrilegious touch and gaze of the white 
man, would be in accordance with their well-kno'Wii 
character. They have the greatest respect for the 
holy pyramid on the plateau, and at one time when 
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the reported discovery of a golden image prompted the 
destruction of the palace in search of treasure, the 
popular indignation on the part of the natives pre- 
saged a serious revolt and compelled the abandonment 
of the scheme, not, however, until the walls had been 
razed. Flint arrow-heads are mentioned as of fre- 
quent occurrence among the debris of fortihcations 
outside the barranca, and a Spanish explorer in 1834 
found a sitting figure twelve inches high, and two 
heads of terra cotta exceedingly liard, smootli, and of 
good workmanship. One of the heads was solid, the 
other and the idol were hollow. The annexed cut 



Utatlan Terra Cotta. 


shows the sitting figure. Under one of the buildings 
is an opening to what tlie natives represented as a sub- 
terranean passage leading by an hour’s journey to 
^Mexico, but which only revealed to Mr Stephens, who 
<nitered it, the presence of a roof formed by overlap- 
ping stones. This form of arch Avill be described in 
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detail when I come to speak of more northern ruins, 
where it is of frequent occurrence. That a long time 
must have })assed between the erection of Copan and 
TJtatlan, the ci vilization of the builders meantime un- 
dergoing great modifications, involving probably the 
introduction of new elements from foreign sources; is 
a theory sujiported liy a careful study of the two 
classes of remains. For an account of Utatlan and 
otlior Cuatemalan cities as tliey were in the time of 
their aboriginal glory,. ! refer the reader to Volume 1 1. 
of this w'ork.^^ The cura at Santa Cruz del Quiche 
said he had seen human skulls of more than natural 
size, from a cave in a neighboring town.*’ 

North-westward from Utatlan, tliirty or forty miles 
di.stant, in tiie ])rovince of Totonicapan, is the town of 
Hueliuetenango, and near it, located like Utatlan on 
a ravine -guarded jda in, are the ruins of Zakuleu, the 
ancient cain'tal of the Mams, now known pojnilarly 

Strf)hcnfi' Cciif. Ararr., vol. ii., pp., 171, 182-8. INTr Stephens givo.s, 
besides tlu^ engravings I liave copied, ainl one of tlie other terra-cotta heads 
nieiitioncd, a view of Fd Sacriheatorio, a ground plan showing the relative 
j[K>sitions of the jilateau, the barranca, and the projecting fortress, together 
with a view of hi Kesguardo and the other ruins in the distance. T do not 
reproduce tliem hecause they show no details not included in the descrij)- 
tion, whieh, nioreovor, i.s easily comprehended without the aid of cuts. A 
thorough exjdoration of Utatlan was made hy Don Miguel Kivera y Maes- 
tre, a commissioner sent for the purpose hv t)ie CJiiatemahiii government in 
18IU. His IMS. rejMiri to the state authorities was seen hy Mr Stephens 
and is described as being very full and accurate, hut not cmitaiuing any 
details outside of yStepheiis’ account. He does not state that his plaibS and 
views were obtained from Kivera y Maestro. tJuarros, Jfisf. Gnat,, pj>. 8(U 
8, 487, follows Fuentes, who described the city chiefly from historical 
accounts of its original condition, although it seems that lie alsovi.sited the 
ruins. Las Uasas, Hist. Apologelim, M.S., ca]). lii., speaks of Utailan’s 
‘niaravillosos edilicio.s <le cal y canto, de los cuales yo vide muchos.’ Bras- 
.seur do Bourlioiirg, JJfst. Nat. Oiv,^ tom, ii,, pp. 498, 120, tom. i., p. 121, 
speaks of Kivera y Mae.stre\s plans in Stephens’ work as incorrect, hut 
rejoices in the ])ro.spect that M. Cesar Daly will publish correct drawings. 
"Un d(‘s palai.s des rois «le tbdcho a 728 pas g<*onietri([ues de longueur et 87t> 
de largeur.’ Huufholdt, in NouirMcs Anualcs des Voy,, 1827, tom. xxx\., 
p. 829. ‘En Utlatan liahia imndms y muy grandes cnes 6 teniplos (le sns 
Idolos, de maravillosos edificios, y yo vi algiiuos aunque muy arriiinados.’ 
Zurita, in FalaciOy Carta, pp. 123-4. See also accounts of these ruins made 
up from Steplieiis and Juarros, in Wappdus, Geoq. u. Stat,, p. 286, and 
lickhardt. Cent. Amer., p. 72; also mention in Aiidte-Brun, Fr6cis dc M 
Geog.y tom. vi., p. 470; Larcnaudkrc.y Mex. ct Ouat,, ]>p. 266, 274; Galindo, 
in Antio, Mex., tom. i., div. ii., pp. 73-8; Eerue Ankr., 1826, tom. i., IT* 
353-5; Midkr, Amcrikanischc Urrcligioner, p. 462. 

SUphens' Cent Amer., vol. ii., p. 102. 
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as Las Cnevas. These remains arc in an advanced 
state of dilapidation, hardly more than confused heaps 
of rubbish scattered over the plain, and (.)vergTown 
with grass and shrubs. Two pyramidal structures of 
rough stones in mortar, formerly covered Avith stucco, 
can, however, still be made out. One of them is one 
bundrod and tAvo feet sfpxare and tAventy-eiglit high, 
Avith steps, each four feet in height and seven feet 
wide. The top is small and s<piare, and a long rough 
slid) found at the base may, as Mr Stephens suggests, 
liave been the altar throAvn doAvn from its former posi- 
tion -on the platform. There are also seA^eral snnill 
niounds, supposed to be sepulchral, one of Avhich Avas 
opened, and disclosed Avithin an enclosure of rough 
.sioiies and lime some fragments of l)ono and tAvo 
A'Mses of fine workmanshi]), Avhoso material is not 
slati'd but is p)robably earthen Avare. One of them 
is sliown i)i the cut, and bears a striking resemblance 
to .some of the burial Ai^ases of Nicaragua.^ Another 



I'uriii] vault, not long enough, however, to contain a 
lnun;m being at full length, at the foot of one of the 
!•> ramids, was faced with cut stone, and from it the 
pi'oprietor of th§ estate took a quantity of bones and 
tile terra-cotta tripod shown in the cut. It has a pol- 

Sec p, 63 of t]iis volume. 

VoL. IV. 9 
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Tri})od from Hiiehuetcnango. 



ishcd surface and is one foot in diameter. At a point 
on tile rieca- whore tlie bank.s liad l)een washed away 
at the tinu; of hip-h water, some animal skeletons of 
extraordinary size w(;re l)rougJit to li^ht. Mr Stejih- 
ens sa,w in tlie hank the inijirint of one of these mens- 
urinsj;’ twenty-live or thirty feet in leng'tli, and otlier.^ 
W(;ro said to he yet larger.'^® 

ExteiHliny eastward from the region of Huehuete- 
nanp'i) to tliat of Salama in the province ol‘ Vera Paz, 
a distance of neai'Iy one hundred miles, there seems to 
he a liiu! of ruins, occurriiii^ at tre(|uent intervals, par- 
ticularly ill the valley of the liahinal aiid about the 
town of that name. A maj) of ( luatemala now before 
me locates seventeen (if these ruins, and M. Bi’asseur 
de Bourlajurp- incidentally mentions many of them by 
na.me, none of them, however, lieiii" anywhere tic 
scribed in detail. It is much to he regTotted that tlu; 
last-named author, dm-iug a residtaice at Bahinal, did 
not more fully improve his opportunities for the exam- 
ination of these remains, or, at least, that he has never 
made known to the world the rt;sult of his investiga- 
tions. All the ruins along this line would seem to 

3-' SU'jiItois' Cent. Amer., vol. ii., ]ip. figures of two vjiscs 

/oiiiid lit Huehuoteiiaiigo in addition to llio.st* ropre, rented above. ‘On trou^o 
un plan rlen ])lus ifUMOTeuts dans le M>S, de Fuentos.’ Bmsscur dc ' 
hufirg, Hist. Civ., torn, ii,, pp. 119, 504. Menfiou of the ruins in 
Falnifpif, \>. 34. llueliuctenango, in Lat. 15' 28" 15'", Long. OT 30" 
\V(i}>l}(U(s, Gi'og. u. Stut, p. 288. Engravings of four vases copied froni 
Stephens, in LavcnaudiCr, Mcx. ct Gnat., p. 379, j>l. 14. 
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1 K ill 111 to the class of those occupied by tlie uatives, 
ciiietly Cakchiquels, at the time of the conquest, most 
of them being’ the remains of fortresses or i'oi'tiiied 
towns, built on strong natural positions at the rivcr- 
)iiontl)S, guarding the entrance to fertile valleys. 

()j)]V)slte the mouth of the lliver Habinal, wliere 
tlie Ifacalab empties into tlie Chixoy, or (Jsuniacinta, 
are the ruins of Cawinal, visitetl by the Abbe Bras- 
scur in 1856, and by him pronounced the finest in 
\\‘i-a Paz. They are situated on both sides of tlie 
stream in a fine mountain-girt valley, tlie approacli to 
which was guarded liy a long line of fortifications, 
])yramidal mounds, and ivatch- towers, whose remains 
may vet be seen. Among these structiu’es is a pyra- 
mid of two terraces, forty feet higb, ascended liy a 
staiiwvay of three flights, with the ruined walls of 
fhice small buildings on its summit. Near many of 
tin; old towns, esjiecially in the Rabinal district, 
tumuli --cakhay, ‘red house's’- -very like in form and 
material to those of the Mississippi Valley are said to 
he numerous.'**^ 

Besides the ruins actually seen and vaguely de- 
sciihed, there are reports of others. The province is 
large and conqiaratively uue.xploi'ed, its jieojile wild 
and indejiendent, and lioth have e\mr been to travelers 
the ohject of much mA'sterious ' conjecture, increasing 
m intensity as the northern region of Peton is ap- 
I'lomhed. In 1850 Mr Sipiier wrote, “there lias 
lately been discovered, in the province of Vera l:*az. 


‘J'ai rnoi-Tnunio visit/* les rnines (I’lin grande nombre do rt's villos «.‘t 
I 'latuaiix, les }>n,sitioiis sent aihnirableinent elioisies jioiir la defense; 

d » ii existe snr presqiie Unites les hauteiirs (|ui enviinniienl la ]>lainc 
d<‘ diibinal. Kilos soul, dii reste, tres-noiiihreuses danstoiites les iia es 
i^jhdoaialiennes et. sent nne preiive do reteiiduc do lour .antlijiie jxniula- 
lieit. eliief Olio is one league west of itabinal. llraHscur de hour- 

Nat. Cir,, tom. ii., ]». l!2o. Ituiiis of (aiwinal, fd., j). 140. 
K udoji of tiunnli, Id., tom. i.’ ]>. 15. Mention of ruins of 'J’znnkya, Tzu- 
" a, Cakyug, Zamaiieb, and Saiama. /t/., tom. ii., jm. 470, 

id Nirj 


Mention of Nehali, LJspantan, Habinal, Cavinal, Xcoeuk, nnd Nirn- 
Jl t/j/pffff.s, Grog. u. pp. 288, 2D1. Tlie nn'ns loealed by Soii- 

•_ ' ^Mern, Mapft dp, Gnuf^^ 1859, proceeding from we.st to east, ore as foIl(»vvs: 
T '• b fbvtzal, Snizul, Balbitz, Cavinal, Hncalav, Xokoe, Heleb 

> Hikek, Xo/iutun, Trjik Poconui, Cakyiig, (dmeotoy, t.'hutocoy, Ta- 
Xubabai. 
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150 miles northeast of Guatemala, buried in a dense 
forest, and far from any settlements, a ruined city, sur- 
passing Copau or Palenque in extent and magnificenoe, 
and displaying a degree of art to which none of the' 
structures of Yucatan can lay claim.”*^^ The cura of 
Santa Cruz liad once lived in Coban, some forty miles 
north of Ilabinal, and four leagues from there lie 
claimed to have seen an ancient city as large as IJtat- 
lan, its palace l)eing still entire at the time of his 
visit. One laiori do Pontelli claims to have traveled 
extensively in these parts in 185!), and to have discov- 
ered many ancient and remarkable ruins of great 
citie.s, at })oints impossible to locate;, somewhere about 
the confines of Vera. Paz and Peten. Pontelli is not 
rogardc’d as a trustworthy ex].)lor(;)-, and no positive 
information whatever is to be obtained from his 
account.'® 

Not only are cities in ruins reported to exist, but 
also S(au(.;wherc in this region, four da3^s’ journey from 
lltatlan towards Atoxico, an inliabited city in all its 
aborig'inal magnificetute is said to be visible, far out on 
the }>lain, from the summit of a loft^" sierra, 'fhe cura 
of Sa.nta Cruz before mentioned had gazed upon its 
glittering turrets and had heard from the natives tra- 
diti(»ns of its splendor, and the failure of all attem])t.s 
on the part of white men to approach its walls for the 
pur])ose of a closer examination. One other man had 
the (Courage to climb the sierra, but lar the day chosen 
for the ascent the city was rendered invisible by misC. 
The intelligence and general reliability of the good 
cura inclined Mr Stephens to i)ut some faith in the 
accurac}" of his report; others, however, not without 
reason, are sceptical about the matter.*® 

37 Annual Scirn. DiseoiK, pp. n(>3-4. 

38 Stephens' ('ent. Amer., vol. ii., p, 10,3. 

39 Voutolli’s account Avith .sonic plates Avas pulilislied in the Correa (h'’ 
Ultramar, Paris, J8G0. I luwe not seen the ori^niial, hut Avhat purporf^ 
he a translation of it in the California, Farmer, Nov. 7, 1862, is the veriest 
trash, containing nothing definite respecting the location or description or 
the pretetuled discoveries. 

Siephc) is' Cent. /I wcr., vol. ii., pp. 195-7; /c?., Yuc.^ vol. ii., p- 
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Leaving the lofty highlands of V era Paz, we de- 
st end northward to the province of Peten, a coinpara- 
tivoly low region whose (lentral portion is occupied by 
several large lakes. It is in this lake region chielly 
that antiquities have been brought to light by the few 
travolei's who have penetrated this fkr-olT country, 
less known, perhaps, than any other portion of Cen- 
tral America. The Spaniards found the Itzas, a Maya 
bj iuicb from Yucatan, established here, their capital, 
Tayasal, a city of no small pretensions to magnifi- 
cence, being on an island now known as llemedios, in 
Lake Itza, or Peten, where the town of Flores is now 
situated. Flores is built indeed on the ruins of the 
aboriginal city, which, however, has left no relics of 
,s(ail])ture or architecture to substantiate the S])anish 
accounts of its magnificent structures, which included 
twenty-one adoratorio.s. Kudo earthen figures and 
vessels are, however, occasionally exbumed ; and M. 
iVIorelet heard of one vase of some hard ti’anspanuit 
material, very beautifully formed and ornametded. 
This relic had j)as.sed into the hands of a Tabascan 
merchant. Sr Fajardo, commissioner to e.stahlisb the 
boundary between Mexico and Guatemala, furnished 
to S}' 1. R. Gondra drawings of some uams, or .small 
idols, found in the lAten graves. 8r Gondra pro- 
uoum-es tliem similar to those of Yucatan as repre- 
sented by Ste 2 )hens.^‘ 

‘^nant h I’existeiice il’nnc cite mysterieii.se, hahitee parties iiKli;genes, qiii 
'\ tvrnnMit au centre du Peten dans les iiieiues conditions d'tudrefoi.s, e’est 
nie rroyaiice fant relck^iicr pariiii les fautaisios de rinia^gi nation. Co 
‘ oiito a piis nai.ssance an Yucatan, et Ic.s voyageairs en Je reciKnllaiit, liii 
^>11 domie trop d’iinportaiice.’ Morclcty VoyagCy torn, ii., p. (>8. Mr Otis, 
♦'bt tlie authority of a late English exjdorer, believes the city to 1)(‘ a liinc- 
formation Avliich lia.s misled , IfiM. Mag.y vol. vi., ji. 120. ‘We must 
ri j* ( t lilt* notion of great cities existing here.’ SquicTy in Jd., vol. iv,, p. 07. 
t‘ cvi .fence not improhablc. Mayrr'.s Mix. as If. wan, p, 20.3. Such reports 
rioii luted. Ih'assuKr dc Bonrhoftry, Hist. Nat. Cii\, tom. i., p. 37. 

; , ^dondrt, Voyage^ torn, ii., p]). 05-8, 2(5. M. Moredet, by reason of 
^ ' Mie.s.s, was unable to make any jiersoiial ex 2 >loratioiis in Pel en beyond 
' ^land. lie Ims preserved, liowever, some native re}»oris resjiccling the 
‘On troiive dans tout ce pays dcs rinnes d’an> 

, cdilice.s, comme dan.s le Yncathan, et des iiloles en pierre,’ NonveMes 
j b/ys IMv/., 1843, tom. xcvii., p. 51. ‘Por aquellos monies ay 

‘dciios cdificios antigiios graiidiosos (como lo que oy sc veu en Yiicatlian) 
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On the north side of the lake is the small town of 
San Jose, and a spot two days’ journey south-eastward 
from here — altliough this would, aecording to tlio 
maps, carry us back across the lake— is given as the 
locality of three large • edftices buried in the forest, 
called l)y the natives Casas Grandes., All we know 
of them rests on the repoi-t of an Indian chief, wlio 
was induced by M. Morelet to depart from tlie char- 
acteristii-- reserve and secrecy of his race respecting tliu 
works of tlic antiguos; conse(jucntly the statement 
that the buildings are covered witli scu]j)tures in high 
relief, closely auahigons to tliose of Ikilempie, must 
be acee})ted with some allowance. 

’I'wo da.3''s eastward «)f Jjake Peten, on the route to 
Belize, is the lake of Yaxliaa, Yacbil, or Yasja, one 
of the isles in wbicli is said to be covered witli delnis 
of formei’ structures. Col. Galindo, who visited the 
locality in 18 dl, is the only one who lias written of 
tlic ruins from personal observation, and lie only de- 
scribes one structure, which he terms tlie most remark- 
able of all. This is a tower of five stories, each nine 
feet high, each of less buigth and breadth than the one 
below it, and the lower one sixty-six fo'et S(|uare. No 
doors or windows ai)pear in the four lower stories, 
although Galindo, from the hollow sound emitted 
under blows, su[)|)(>sed them not to be S(did. A stair- 
Avay seven feet wide, of steps each four inches big]!, 
leads u}) to the base of the tilth story on the west, at 

y Cl) ollofs iniiY ^"lYiidps Tdolo.s <lc Caijollndo, Jlist, Ync., p. 700. 

‘It is doubtful if jiiiy njouuincnis of note ivxist in the district, 
on the islands, or in tlie immediate nei;giil>or]iood of tlie lakes.’ 

(U')it. pp. 01*1-5, Mention in II (f />/)(( f(s\ (rf'otjf. u. p. 295; //I'tht- 

holdf, in Nuu rrlles ili'.'i Vot/., 1S27, tojn. xxxv., p. ‘120. ‘llnVxP^^- 

dans cette lie aiieiins vestiges d’idoh's ni do temples.’ Waldrck, Vo)j. 
j)p. ()9-70. ]\lany relics and remains of idols still to be found on th-t 
island. Hffssd, Mrx. Gnat., p. BoO; Matfr-Brnn, Pr^ds dv. la, Oc’Ofj., t'hd. 
vi., p. 470; Mordet's Tnn'., p]). 240-2; (Jondra, in PrCHcoft, J/cr., tom. iii-j 
p. 9S. 

‘ Les Indieiis, on le suit, se montrent tre.s reserves sur tout <’u 
touche h lenr ancienne uatituialite: qiioiipie oes mines fiisscnt coniuu - <1 
^rand nomhre d’entre enx, pas un n’avait trahi le secret de leur existuuG' 
jGnrlrf, Voijaijp, tom. ii., pp. Oh-7; Id., Trav., pp. 241-2; SquieVy in 
•Maq., vol. i\'., i». 00; Wappdn.s'y Gcv(j. n. Slat,, p. 295. 
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wliioh point, as on the opjiosite eastern side, is an en- 
ti;UK-e only hig'li enough for a man to crawl through 
,iu haiids and knees. Tliis upper story is divided into 
tliree apartments communicating with each otlier l)y 
means of low doors, and mtw roofless, but presenting 
signs of having been originally covered with the 
overlapping arcli. The whole structure is of hewn 
stoiui laid in mortar, and n<t traces of wood remain. 
It is evident that this building is entirely different 
liom any other monuments which we have thus far 
met in our })rogress northward, and further north wo 
sliall meet few if any of a similar nature. ISo far as 
the (lata ar(‘ sufficient to justify camclusioiis, this may 
safely be classed with the older remains at Co])an and 
Qnirigua, rattier than with the more modern Quichd- 
(Jakchiipiol structures. There are no means of deter- 
mining with any degree of accuracy wluther these 
buildings of Yaxhaa. were the work of tlie It/.as or of 
a more ancient branch of the Maya people.^'’ 

About forty miles north-east from the eastern end 
of Lake P(yr;n,yn the foothills of the mountains, but 
in a Icjcality inaccessible from the direction of the 
lake e.\.ce])t in the dry season, from January to .Line, 
arc tlie ruins of Tikal, a. name signifying in the Maya 
language ‘desti’oy(xl jialaces.’ So dry is the locality, 
lu)\ve\’er, during this dry sea.son, that watm' must be 
earned in casks, or thirst quenched with tin; juic-e (.)f a 
|»cenliar variety of reed that grows in the region. A 
mole tlnarougli search might reveal natural wells, 
'v]ii<h su]i[»1ied Avater to tlie ancient iidial)ita.nts, as 
V. as the (case further north in Yucatan. The 7 aiined 
structures of Tikal aj'e reported to extend over a 
•'^pa( e of at least a league, and they were discovered, 
aitlaaigh their existence had been previously I'cportcd 

in Antlq. Mcx.^ tom. i., div. ii., p. G8; Squkr, in //y-s/. Mmf., 
^' *1 iv.. y,. (',(3 Sqiiier says the tower is 22 feet sfjjuare at tln^ base, instead 
'd k'2 jinf es as {raJiudo gi\'es it. He does not state the anlijofity nii v.diiidi 
ns d(',st’ri|)ti<ni n^sts; it secni.% however, in otlier re.-^jie^'ts to Ixf siiiiply a 
fnnnboyion of (ialindo's account, which is also repeated in Sqirter s fj’nL 
pp 5M-re Slight mention in Voifn[f*\ tom. ii., p. GG; /«., 

p. 2d0; Geo(j. u. Stat,, p. 205. 
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by the natives, in 1848, by Governor Ainbrosio Tut 
and Colonel Modesto Mendez. From the pen of tlie 
latter we have a written description accompanied by 
drawing's.''* Unfortunately I have not been able to 
examine tlie drawings inadQ by Sr Mendez, whoso te.vfc 
is brief and, in some respects, unsatisfactory. 

The chief feature at Tikal is the occurrence of many 
palaces or temples of hewn stone in mortar, on tlie 
summit ot‘ hills usually of slight elevation. Five of 
these are specially mentioned, of which three are to 
some extent desciibed. The first is on a hill about 
one hundred and forty feet high, natural like all the 
rest so far as known, but covered in many places with 
masonry. A stairway about seventy fee;! wide leads 
up to the summit, on Avhich stands a lofty stone pal- 
ace, or tower, seventy-two by twenty-four feet at the 
base and eighty-six feet high, facing the east. The 
walls of the low(!r [lortion, or Avhat may be regarded 
as the first story, are plain and coated with a hard 
cement. There is a niche five or six feet deep in the 
front, covered on the int(;rior with paintings and hiero- 
glyphics, and furnished with wooden nngs at the to]i, 
as if for the suspension of curtains. At this ])oint an 
attemj>t to jienetrate to the interior of the structure 
showial the lower story to be solid, filled with eartli 
and stones. The tn)p)or .story has an ornamented and 
scul]>tured front, and there are ruins of a fallen bal- 
cony, or more pr(d)ably a staircase which formerly hxl 

C<»]. Moiidoz, whom (tov. Tut precodt'd at Tikal hy a day or two only, 
viyitod the ruins as t‘<mmiissiouor of the (Jiiatemalau to which, 

afttir a stay of four lay.s, iu* made a report, d'his report, so far as I know, 
was never puhli.shed in the original Spaiiisli; Imt the M8. fell into the 
hands of Mr Hesse, lVus.sian envoy to the Central American govern^ 
incuts, and was by him translated into (xcrman and publislied with the 
]dates ill the Zrii.'idtriff fiir All<jandue Erdkmidr^ 1858, tom. i., pt iii., }'}■* 
This traiisiation, without the plates, and with some slight oinis* 
sions of unimportant details respecting the journey, Avas also published in 
Sivers, Mdfidamf’rika, })p. 247-54, 804-8, with notes hy Messrs Hcs.se :unl 
Sivers. Tliis is the source of my information. ]\[(mdez revisited Tikal in 
1852, witliout obtaining any ailditional information of value so far as 1 
kiioAV. The ruins are mentioned and more or less fully described, a]Aca>s 
from the same source, in MiUlt r, Anienkitnischc Uirciiffiouci), pp. 4(id ‘^l 
Busr/utiauii, OrLwaiUPu, pp. 1 15-17; AVffcr, in Gumprechf, tom. i., h- 
WappduS) Gcoij. u. Stat., pp. 247, 295. 
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up to the entrance. Nothing is said of the interioi- of 
the upper portion. Tlie second structure is of the 
same dimensions as the first, and is built on a hill op- 
posite, or eastward, which seems, however, to have no 
stops upon its sides, it is much damaged and fallen, 
lait several of its rooms are well preserved, having 
tlie triangular-arched roof of overla.ppi7»g stones, walls 
(le(a>rated with paintings and hieroglyphics, and corri- 
dors six and a half feet wide and over one hiindred 
Icet long, with windows, or air-holes, two and a half 
l)y four feet. The walls are nearly seven feet thick, 
and tlie top ,of the doorway at the entrance is of 
rough zapote beams. The third palace differs in no 
rcsjje(-t from the others, except that tluj za])ote archi- 
tra\'e of tlie chief entrance is carved in ornamental 
and liieroglyphic figiu'es. in a kind of a court at the 
foot of the hill in front of the first }>ah‘U‘e were found 
eleven stone idols from five to six feet high. 'Phree 
of the number stood on large round stone disks, or 
])edestals. About twenty of tliese disks, without 
idols, Avero also found, seven or eight of which bore 
indistinct medallion figures sculptured in Ioav relief, 
and the I’est were rough and apparently unfinished. 
Tlin^e oval stone disks were al.so dug out, as implied 
by Mendez’ text, from the excavation under the first 
palace, although it is difficult to explain the presence 
of sculptured relics in such a situation. ( )ne of the 
stones measured five and a half by four l)y five and a 
half feet, and bore on one side the figure of a woman 
with decorated robe. The second bore the outlines 
of a suj)j)osed god, and the third a figure which the 
explorer ])rofoundly concludes to haxm represented an 
ea irle oj' a snake, but which may p)erha])S be taken for 
xoine other insect. On the road, just befi)re reaching 
the ruins, fragments of pottery Avere noticed, and Gov- 
ernor Tut had also seen the figure of a ladl Avell cut 
O'oin stone lying on the hank of a lagoon .some eight 
miles distant. It is exudent that at or near Tikal 
W as formerly a large city, and Avhen Ave consider the 
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extent and importance of the ruins, the preceding de- 
scri[)tion nnaccomjianied by plates may seem meagrtj 
and unsatisfactory. But after a ])crusal of the follow- 
ing chapter on the ruins of Yucatan, the reader will 
not fail to form a clear idea of those at d^ikal ; since 
all that we know of the latter indicates clearly their 
identity in style and in hierogly])hlcs w'ith numerous 
monuments of the peninsula further north. It i.s 
theretore very [)rol)able that both groups are the 
work of the same })eo]tle, e.vecuted at approximately 
the same ejtoch. 

Colonel Mendez, while on his way to visit Tikal 
for the second time in 1852, accidejitally discovered 
two other groups of ruins in the neighborliood of 
Dolores, soutli-(!astward from Lake .Beten and at 
about tlic same distance from tlie lake as Tikal. One 
gi'ouj) is soutli-cast and eight iiiiles distant from Do- 
lores, and the otlier the same distance north-west. 
The foianer is called by the natives Yxtutz, and the 
latter Yxeum. There seem to have been made a de- 
scription and some drawings of tlie Dolores remains, 
w'hicli 1 have not seen. Traces of walls are men- 
tioned and moiudiths sculjitured in high relief, with 
figiu'es re.sembling tlio.se at Cojian and Quirigua rather 
than those at'fikal, althougli tlie hieroghqiliics are jiro- 
nounced identical Avitli tho,se of the latter monuments. 
Other relics are tlie figure of a woman dres.sed in a 
sliort nagua of feacliers about the waist, fitting clo.sel v 
and sliowing the form of the leg; and a collection ot 
sculjiturcd blocks upon a round disk, on which arc 
carved hieroglv]»hi(;s and figures of the sun and moon 
with a prostrate human form before them. 

Near by on the Belize Biver is a cave in which 
several idols were discovered, jirobalily brought hero 
by tlie natives for concealment.*® There are found in 
the early Spanish annals of this region some accounts 

ill Sitrr.t, pp. 254-5, 308-9; BmchmanHy 

nchncu, pj). 115-10; Groij. u. Stat,y p. 295; Midler^ Aiucrlkanc- ’'^^ 

Urnll<ftoncn, p. 400. 
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of inliabited towns in this vicinity when tlie conquer- 
ors first came, of which these ruins may be the 
reniains. I close the chapter on Giiatenialan <anti- 
(juities with two short quotations, cmbodyinq- all 1 
have bi'cii able to find respecting the ancient monu- 
nieiits of the English province of Belize, on tlie At- 
lantic coast eastward from Peten. “About tliirty 
miles up the Balize Kiver, contiguous to its l)anks are 
found, what in this countryare denominated the fndian- 
liills. • These are small eminences, which are su])j)osed 
t() have been raised by the aborigines over their dead; 
Iniinan bones, and fragments of a coarse kind of eartli- 
en-wiU’e, being fre(iuently dug from them. These In- 
dian hills are seldom di.scovered but in tlie immediate 
vicinity of )-ivers or creeks,” and were theri'fore, per- 
haps, liuilt for refuge in time of Hoods. “The foot of 
these hills is regularly planted round with large stones, 
and the whole may perhaps lie thought to liear a very 
.strong resemblance to the ancient barrows, or tumuli, 
.so commonly found in various parts of England.”*® 
“T learned from a young Frenchman that on this 
[ilantation (New .Boston) are Indian ruins of the same 
character as those of Yucatan, and that idols and (tther 
antiipiities have often been found thcre.”*^ 

Hrudcrson's Honduras^ pp, 52-3; repcatcdm>SV?aVr’6*Ct^K^. pp. 
f)!)!) -7. 

FmcheV 8 Cent. Amcr.^ p. 167. 



CHAPTEE V. 

ANTIQUITIKS OF YUCATAN. 

« 

Yucatan, the Countev and Tiiu People— Abundance of Kuined 

('iTiES — ANrrOUARlAN EXPrA)KAT!ON OF TIIK STATE - - CENTRAL 
(jJliOUP JJXMAL -UlSTOHY AND PiRLIOCRAPII Y-— W aLDECK. STEPH- 
ENS, (-AT1IERWOOD, Norman, Fiuedekichstiial, and Charnay 
— Casa del Corernador, Las Monjas, El Adivino, Pyramid, 
and ( Jvmnasuum — K ahah, Nohi’AT, Lap,na, and nineteen other 
IUtned Cities— Eastern Croup; Ciik’iien Itza and vicinity— 
NoiniiERN CfROUP; IVIayapan, Merida, and Izamal— Southern 
( iROUP; LaRPHAK, I rURRlDE, AND M ACOR V~ - E.ASTERN Co.VST; TU- 
LOOM AND Cozumel -Western Coast; M axcanu, Jajna, anm) Cam- 
peche -Ckxer a e Features of the Yucatan Relics— IAramids 
AND Stone Riuedixcs Limestone, IMortar, Stucco, and Wood 
—The Thianahjeak Arch Sculpture, Painting, and Hiero- 
glyphics- Roads and Wells — Comparisons— Antiquity of the 
.M ON ume N ts — Ounce us ion s, 

Nortli of the bay of Clietumal oo the Atlantic, the 
Laguna de Tonninos on the gulf of Alexico, and lati- 
tude 17° 50' in the interior, lies the peninsula of 
Yucatan, one of the few exceptions to the gtjneral 
direction of the world’s peninsulas, projecting- north- 
eastwardly from the continent, its form approximately 
a parallelogram whose sides measure two hundred Jind 
fifty miles from nortli to south and two hundred from 
east to west. Its ivliole surface, so hir as known to 
geog-raj)hers, may he termed practically a level plain 
only slightly elevated above the lev'el of the sea. The 
coast for the most part, and especially in the north, is 

( 140 ) 
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low, sandy, and barren, with few indentations aflbrdiiig 
harbors, and correspondingly few towns and cities of 
any importance. Crossing the narrow coast region, 
li')Wevor, we find the interior fertile and heavily 
wooded. While there are no mountains that deserve 
tlie name, yet there are not entirely wanting ranges of 
hills to l)roak up and diversify by their elevation of 
i’roin two hundred to five hundred feet the monotony 
of a dead level. Chief among these is the Sierra de 
Yxicabui, so called, an ofishoot of the s(juthern Peten 
heights, branching out from the great central Cordil- 
lera. it stretches north-eastward nearly parallel with 
the eastern coast to within some twenty-five miles of 
(Jape Catoche. Another line of hills on the op})ositc 
gnlf coast extends from the moutli of the River 
( /hampoton, also noith-eastward, toward Merida., the 
capitid of the state, about thirty miles .south-west of 
which place it defiects abrujatly at right angles from 
its former direction, and with one or two ])arallel 
minor ranges extends south-eastward at least half-way 
across the state. At some ])eriod geologically recent 
the waviis of ocean and gnlf doubtless l)eat against 
this elbow-shaped sierra, then the coast barrier of the 
peninsula; since the country lying to the north and 
west presents everywhere in its limestone formation 
traces of its comj)aratively late emergence from be- 
neath the sea. The lack of water on the surface is a 
reinai'kable teature in the physical gcograp)hy of Yuca- 
tan. d'here are no rivers, and the few small streams 
along the coast extend but few miles irdand and dis- 
■i[i[iear as a rule in the dr}^ season. One small lake, 
whose wa,ters are strongly impregnated with salt, is 
the only body of water in tlie broad interior, which 
i^ ahsolutely destitute of streams. From June to 
()ttoher of each year rain falls in torrents, and the 
■''amly, calcareous soil seems to possess a w'onderful 
I'roperty of retaining the stored-up moisture;, since tlie 
ardent rays of the tropical sun beating down through 
tile long rainless summer months, rarely succeed in 
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parching any portion of the surftice into any approach 
to the sterility of a desert. The summer tempera- 
ture, although high, is modified by sea-breezes from 
the east and west; consequently the heat is less op- 
pressive and the climate on the whole more healthful 
than in any otlier state of the American tierra caliente. 
The inhabitants, something over half a million in num- 
ber, of whom a very large jirojiortiou are full-ltlooded 
natives of the Maya race, are a (juiet and ])eacefiil 
though brave peoj)le, living simply on the })roducts of 
the soil and of the forest, and eaeli community taking 
but little interest in the affairs of the world away from 
their own immediate neighborhood. They made a 
brave but vain resistance to the jirogress of foreign 
conquerors, and have since lived for the most part in 
quiet subpH'tion to the [lower of a dominant race and 
the priests of a foreign j'aith, having lost almost com- 
pletely the ambitious and haughty spirit for which 
they wei’e omx'. noted, and forgotten jiractieally tlui 
greatness of their civilized ancestors. Since throwing 
off the [lowajr of S])ain, they have jiassed through 
four or five revolutions, — a noteworthy riicord when 
compared with that of otlier Spanish American states 
— Ijy which Yucatan has [lassed successively to and 
fro from the condition of an indcqiendent rejuiblic to 
that of a state in tlie Mexican Ilepulilic, to which it 
uoiv belongs. Exccjit the northern central jiortion, 
which contains the capital and principal towms, and 
which itself, outside of Mch’ida and the route to the 
coast, is only conqiaratively wtdl known through the 
writijigs of a tew travelers, and except also some of 
the ports along the coast visited 0(;casionally liy trad- 
ing vessels of various nations, Yucatan is still essen- 
tially a terra incognita. It wms more thoroughly 
ex[)lored by the Spanish soldiers and [iriests in the 
sixteentli and seventeenth t;enturies than at any sub- 
sequent time. The eastern interior and the southcru 
bordering on the fjluatemalan province of Peten are 
esjiecially uuex[ilored, little or nothing being knov i' 
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of the latter district away from the trails that lead 
southward, one to Bacalar, the other to Lake Leteu, 
trodden by the feet of few but natives during the lust 
two centiu'ies. 

Yucatan presents a rich field for antiquarian explo- 
ration, furnishing perhaps finer, and certiiinly more 
nuinerous, specimens of ancient aboriginal ai’chitecture, 
scul])ture, and jrainting than have been discor ercal in 
any other section of iVmerica. The state is literally 
dotted, at least in the northern central, or best known, 
portions with ruined edifices and cities. I sliall have 
occasion to mention, and descriljc more or less fully, 
in this clnqiter, such ruins in between tilty and sixty 
dilfennit localities.^ While these mouunu;nts, how- 
e\ er, ai t> the most extensive and among the liest ])re- 
served within the limits of the Ikicitic States, they 
were yet among the last to be brought to the kuowl- 
(.'dge of the modern world. In the voyages, made 
early in the sixteenth century, whicli immediately pre- 
ceded the con<|uest of Mexico by the Spaniards, CYr- 
deva, (Irijalva, and Cortes touclied at various jioints 
along the Yucatan coast, and were amazed to find 
tliei'o on tire borders of a new world which they had 
snjiposed to be occupied exclusively by barbarians, a 
♦'i' ilized peoirle who served their gods and kept their 
idols in lofty stoinr temples. But their stay was 
hriel and they pursued their way northward, bent on 


' snl do r Yucatan ost oncore, aujoiinriivii, parsomo (rinnombrablos 
I'nip’s, (lout la nKi^nlliooncc ot rotcndiio frappeut (rutounriiuMit los voy- 
•oD'iii.s; de toutos iiarts. co stmt (iiie c.olliiies iivraiiiidulos, siiniKditiu'.s 

’ 1 - -1, , . , _ . mS* rv 

; i.-iifia 

^ _ _ . . la fuis 

i ntiMHMisitc do la population auti<iue du iNIaya ot la loii^^uo pio.^^pta ilt^ dorit 
'■'‘It" oojihve jouit Hous SOS roi.s.’ ‘Niillc ftu inondo m* pJ‘<‘soni(.‘ au- 

C'-i'i Iiui uu clutuiji si fib'ond an,\ rccliorclios do J’aiclioolo,L^u(‘ of du voya- 
I>r(fssrf(r i/c Jionrl)ot(r(J, Hist. Not. Civ,, tom. ii., ])[», -(d, -1. ‘A 
y a-t il dans I’Yucalan niio villc, nno bour'jjado, iiin? maismi <lo cann 
(pii n olli(‘ dan.s ,sos oonstrnotions des rostos dt.* piorfcs soii]pt‘*os <|ui 
'Ul (Up onlovtu's d’liu aiioien odiiican On pout ooinj'tor ]*Ius do. dnuze om- 
'^'<‘eniont.s oouvorts do vastos ruines/ Iricdnrirhst/od, in Nou.rdh'H An- 
ISdl, tom. xcii., pp. 300-1. ^Ellocst, })our airisi dire, jonohoe 
‘io nnnos. rurtout, dans cetto partie de rAmdriquo, la podsio dos souvoriirs 
I'm 0 a 1 imagination.’ Larenaudidrey Mex. et Coot., p. 3*2(). 


' ■.vp. i nos vui(*s (loiiL la graiuiour ooiouir f iuiagmamM 

olios sont muUiplidos otso touoliont do prds, sur los chondns juiblios 
"U 10 >!iiiraif fiun! un dms s.-ms rono.ontror dos jldBris oui -atlostont a 
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the conquest of the richer realms of Montezuma. The 
excitement of the concjuest and the new wonders lie- 
held in Andliuac; blotted practically from the popular 
mind all memory of the southern to\Ver-tem|)les, al- 
though their discovery Avas recorded in the diaries of 
the expeditions, from which and from verbal descrip- 
tions accounts Avere inserted in the Avorks of tlic 
standard historians of the Indies. Later, in the mid- 
dle of the century, Avhen the turn came for Yucatan 
to be overrun Avith soldiers, stone tenqdes bad become 
too familiar sights to excite much attention; yet the 
chroniclers of the time included in their annals some 
brief descriptions of the heathen temples destroyed 
for tlie glory of the Avhite man’s god; and the Yucatan 
historians of tlie folloAving centuiy, Lauda, Cogolludo, 
and Yillaguticrre Soto-Mayor, described and personally 
visited some of the ruins. These earlier accounts 
have been utilized in delineating the state of archi- 
tectural art among the Mayas in a jireceding volume, 
and they Avill also lie used someAvhat extensively as 
illustrative material in the following pages. Since 
these early times the i-uins, shrouded liy a dense trop- 
ical vegetation, IniA'o lain untenanted and unknoAvn, 
save to the peaceful inhalutants of the northern and 
more thickly settled portions of the state, Avho have 
from time to time become aware of their existence 
accidentally AVhile in search of Avatcr or a favorable 
locality foi' a milpa, or cornfield, fbily a few of tiic 
forty-four ruined toAvns explored by Mr Stephens Aveu) 
knoAvn to exist by the people of Merida, the state 
capital. 

Since 1830 the veil has been lifted from the prin- 
cipal ruins of ancient Maya Avorks by the researches 
of Zavala, Waldeck, Stephens, CatherAVood, Nonna)), 
Friederichsthal, and Charnay. A general account ei 
the antiquarian explorations and Avritings of tlicse 
gentlemen is given in the ajipended note,“ details and 

2 The earliest motleni account of Yucatan Antiquities witli wliich I 
acquainted is that YTitteii by *Sr Lorenzo de Zavala, Ambassador of the 
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notices of additional visitors to particular localities 
being reserved until I come to speak of those locali- 
ties. It will be noticed that all the authors men- 
tioned who write from actual observation, have contined 
tlieir observations to from one to four of the principid 
ruins, whose existence was known previous to their 
visits, excepting Messrs Stephens and Catherwood. 
These gentlemen boldly left the beaten track and 
brouglit to the knowledge of the world about forty 
mined cities whose very existence had been previously 
unknown even to the residents of the larger cities 


iuan (Jnvorninoiit in Franco, and puldislicd in Mrxicaincs, tom. 

i., (liv. ii., ])]». Sr Zavala visitod Uxnial .several years before 

ills eoimmuii(‘ation ^ives a tolerably ^ood ^^noieral idea of the ruins, but it 
i.s luiof. unaeeonipanied by tlrawin^s, and relates only to one city. It is, 
llu'rufore, of little value wlien comjKired Avitb lati'r and nittre extensive 
works on tbe subject, and is nienti(uu*<l in this note only us bein;; tlie oarli- 
us( account extant. Yet long befoix^ Zavala’s visit, Ibidre 'J’boinas de Soza, 
a Fmeisean friar of tbe convent of Merida, bad observed tlie ruins during 
liis fre([uent trips tliroiigli tbe provinee, and be gave a slight aiieoiint of 
llieni to Ant(»nio del Uio, who mentioned it in bis JJe.srrip. of an Ain'unt 
i ])[). ()- 8. 

M. Frederic dc Waldeck, a French artist, visited Uxmal in 1835 during 
a short tour in the peninsula, and }Miblislied tbe r(*sult of bis labors in bis 
\ oifiHjr Pi/tarrsqnc ct Arf'hro/oqu/nc dans la- Prurince dA^ncttian^ ihiris, 
iS’fS, large folio, with 22 steel jdates and lithograpJiie illustrations. M. de 
M .‘ildeek became in some way obnoxious to the Mexican (lovernnu'iit, 
liich tiirew some obstacles iu bis wav, and linally eonliscateil bis draw- 
ings, of wliieh be had fortunately made copies. W'aldeck in Ins turn 
abusi ,s (he goveinnuuit and the people, and lias consequently he(‘n unfav(»r- 
ahiy crilicist'd. Ills drawings and (leseriptions, liowever, tiisted hv the 
of lat(‘r vi.sitors under better auspices, are remarkable for tboir aeeu- 
r.u V su tar as tlu'v relate to nntiijuities. Flie few errors discoverable in bis 
maybe attributed to the diirnuilty of exploring alon<‘ and imaidtMl 
nuns caivclopod in a dimsi; troju<*al forest. ‘ SujiplicMl witli ]>e('nniarv aid 
*'v a muniriccnt and learned Irish ]»eer.’ (Lord Ivingsborougb. ) Faniijn 
vol, xviii., p. 251. ‘Waldeck, aumentando a disiuinuyendo 
niiiojadiza y eapriebosameiite sus oi>ras, las bace jiart ieipar, en todos stmli- 
(U‘ la.' no muv acreilitadas eualiibulcs de vcrulieo, iiopanual y conciein 
/ii(Io (pie aipii le eonoeierou.’ M, F. /*., hi .Rerjistro Yurateco, tom. i., p. 

Mr. John L. Stephens, accompanied hy Fred. Catherwood, artist, at tlie 
end ot an antiquarian expedition througli Central Anicriea, arrivxal at Ux- 
r" *ii*d began the work of surveying the city, hut tlie sickness of 

-' I ^ Jitherwootl conijiclled them to abandon the survev Avlien hut little 
pidgtess had been made and return abruptly to New York. Tlie results of 
184)^ work w'cre published in Stephens" Cent, Amcr., N. \ 

a resident of New' Orleans, made a flying visit to 
uuatan from December to March, 1841-2, and published as a result 
cordin 1^43, illustrated wdth cuts and lithographs. Ac- 

to the Rcffistro Yucateco, tom. i., p. 372, this trip was merely a 

Vor. TV ' 7 XT ' 
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of the very state in whose territory they lie. With 
a force of natives to aid in clearing away the forest, 
Mr Stephens spent ten months in s.urveying, and Mr 
Catherwood in sketching Avith the aid of a diiguerrean 
camera, the various groups of ruined structures. Tlic 
accuracy of both survey and drawings is unquestioned. 
The visit of these ex.|)lorers was the first, and has thus 
far proved in most cases tlic last. Tlie wrecks of Maya 
arcliitccture haAm been left to slumber undisturbed in 
their forest Avinding-sheet. ‘‘For a brief space the 
stillness that reigned around them Avas broken, and 


succcsyfiil speculation on the part of NorrnaTj, wlio collected his material 
in haste from all availahle sonixes, in order to take adva?ttage of tlic piihiic 
interest excited hy Steplien.s’ travel.s. However this may he, the work is 
not without value in comK^ctiuu with the other autliorities. ‘ Tlie result of 
a hasty visit.’ dfoycr’.y Mcx. ArJrc, etc,, vol. ii., ]>. 172. The work ‘n’esl 
([u’nne compilation sans merite ct san.s interet.’ Morclet, Vojfagr, tom. i., 
]). 150. ‘A valuahle work,’ Davis' Antlq, Ainer., p. 12. ‘Jiy wdiicli the 
pnhiic were agfiiii astoni.shed and deliglited.’ Frost's Piet. Hist. i\h\r.^ 
p. 77. Norman’s work i.s very highly spoken of and reviewed at lengih, 
with nuincTous (|notations amt two plates, in the Domcratic Jieview, vo!. 
xi., pp, 529-38. 

Air Stejihens arrived in New York on his return from his Central Aiue.r- 
ican tour in duly, 1840, having left Yneatan in tlune, ‘ About a year* after 
his return lie again sailed for Yucatan on (hdoher 9th and remained until 
the following June, dliis is all the information the author vouchsafcH 
touching the date of his voyag% which was jtrohahly in 1841-2, Steplietis 
and Norman being therefore in tlie country at the same time; the hOtcr 
states, indeed, tliat they werij only a month a|»art at Zayi. Stejdicns’ work 
is called Ineidents of i'rard in- YKcatan, N. Y., 1843. (V) (Fat. <piotc(l in 
this work, N. Y., 1858.) The drawings of this and of the jircvions c-xpc' 
dition wm e published, with a deseriptive text hy Steplicns, under the title at 
(JfUJienvood's I7c//‘.y of A}trirut Mon ooicats in (-rntral America, N. V., 
1844, largo folio, wiMi 25 colored lithographic plates. Steplfons’ ac(‘oinit: 
was noticed, with ([uotation.s, hy nearly all tlic reviews at tlie time of i'> 
appearance, and has }>een the chief source from which all .subsequent Avrit- 
ers, inelmiing myself, liave drawn their information. His collection of 
movable lucatan relics was unfortunately de.stroyed liy fire with Ah’ 
Catherwood’s ]>anorannC in New York. Critic.s are almost unauimons in 
praise of the Avork. *AIa]gre quelques imperfections, le livre restera tou- 
jours nil ouvrage do premier ordre pour les voyageurs ct les savants.’ 
senr de P*ourhour(f, EsmU.<ises, p. 7. ‘Stephens y Catherwood, 
ejcmplOj sin separarso de fa, verdad de los originales, los cdpia el uno. y 
describe el otro con exactitiid, critcrio y hueua fe,’ M. F. P., in Reoisfro 
Yucateco, tom. i., p. 302. "Ceque M. Stephens a montre de talent, do 
science et de modestie dams ses narrations est au-dcssus dc toute apjuocih- 
tiou.’ Dally, Races Indig., p. 14. Jones, Hist. Ane. Ainer., critn'iM?^ 
Stephens’ conclusions, ami liis criticisms Avill he somewhat noticed in ih^ir 
proper place. See also p. 82, note 14, of this volume. 

The Baron von Friedcrich.sthal, an attache of the Austrian Legal lom 
spent several months in an examination of Yucatan ruims, confining his ; i ‘ 
tion to ChicUen Itza and Uxmal. He had with him a daguerreotype 
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they were again left to solitude and silence. Time 
and the elements are hastening them to utter destruc- 
tion- It has been the fortune of the author to step 
between them and the entire destruction to which 
they are destined; and it is his hope to snatch from 
oblivion these perishing, but still gigantic memorials 
of a mysterious people.” His liope has been fully real- 
izeil, and his book may be regarded as a modcil, botli 
as a journal of travel and personal adventure and as 
a record of antiquarian research. Mr Stephens is one 
of the very few travelers who have been able to gaze 


ratns, and with its aid prepared many careful drawings. As to the date 
(if his visit it jtrohably preceded those of Norman and Steiiheiis, since 
a letter hy him, written Avhile on his return to Europe, is dated April i!l, 
is It. Tins letter is jirinted in the Jlcfflsiro Yucatevo, tom. ii., })p. 137-4^^ 
ami in the Dire, ifnir., tom. x., pp. 200-3, Jt contains a very slight 
general aeconnt of the ruins, Avhi<‘h arc sjioken of as ‘liasta lioy deseouo- 
cidas,’ with tnucli jvimhling sp<‘cnlation on tlnnr origin. On his an i\al in 
ihu-o|i(f Kriedcrichsthal was introduced hy llumholdt to the Academii^ Hoy- 
ale f.le,*’ Inscriptions et Eelles-Lettrcs, before wliieh society he read a pajHiron 
iiis discoveries unOc'tidier I, 1841, whi(di pajicr was furnished hy the author 
fertile Nuurrllcs A iuiale.'i drs Vo;/., 1841, tom. xcli., pp. 207 314, wlune it 
Avas pnlilislual under the title of Lcs MouHnienls dr V Y tirafon . The author 
I'ldceiMled to Vdenua Avhere lie intended to jmblish a large work Avith his 
drawings, a Avork tliat so far as I kiioAV has never seen the light. ‘M. 
dc I'ritMh^iiehsflial a souAcnt etd inquiete dans ses recherehes; les ignorants, 
lcs siiperst itieiix, les iiiais les regardaient comme dangereiisos an l>ays,’ 
YutrndrH Amu dr. 'i dr s IV//., 1841, tom. xcii., p. 304^ 

In 1^7)8 .\1. Desire ('harmiy visited Izanuil, Chichon if/,a, and Uxmal, 
taking with him a photographic apparatus. He succeeded in ohiaining 
pciU'ct vifovs of many <d‘ the buildings, Avliich Avere pnlilisbed under the' 
title /7/f.v rt liiiiiirs Aniericaittes, Ihiris, 18(>3, in large bdio. The tc'xt of 
the work is in octavo form and includes a long introduction l>y M. Vi(dlet- 
Due, French (h)veniment Architect, occupied cliiclly Avith s[>ecnlation 
ami tln orics rather than descriptions. Clianiay’s part of the te.xf, aUliongli 
a iiMot interest iijg journal of trrmds, is very brief in its descriptions, tlie 
anther wisely referring the reader to the photographs, Avhieii arc invalnahle 
as o -t s Ilf the correctness of drawing.s made by other artists both in \ nca- 
tan and elscAvIierc. 


ami 


aV, 

ill 


^ a general notice of tlie ruins in Cogollndo, Hist. F//c., jip. 17(5- 

^ (iottfriedt, Ncirr fWett, p. 01 J ; full account in .v .4 >/e. 

■,]ip. 125-50, from Stephens; and brief accounts, made up from the 
m.dern explorers, in Ma;/eVs Mrx. Aztec, etc., Aud. ii., pp. 171 -3, Avitfi cut 


,:i: a 


340-8; 
dig., pp. 
Ii 1 1 , files drs Vo;/., 1S43, 
M It Ike, A mn'ika // isrke 


g an id(d^ Iroin CatherAvood; Frlchard's Researches, vo 

Votjaf/r, tom. i., pp. 147, 101-5, 200-72; Dull;/, Rtu 
og Jl aedr/i^ licrherrhes, pp, 08-0; Notivelles 

PP- 30-50, from old Spanish authorities, , 

^^'i^gujurti^ pp, 400, 4(52; Mimleupfordt, Mejiro, torn, ii-, pt k, p, 12; 

He.r, Gnat., p. 207; Wa/ppdxus, Gcog. ti. Slat,, pP- 144, 247; Bard, 
n, HP- 128-30; Brasseur dc Bourbourg, Hist. Nut, (Jic., tom. ii., 

' ** Antiq. A?/ier., pp. 51*2-30; Jd., Ed. 1847, p. 31; Larexiaii^ 

pp. 320-8; Mex, in 18^2, p. 75; Sieers, Mittelamerika, 

^T- -h, 242-7, 303-4. 
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upon the noble monuments of a past civilization with- 
out being’ drawn into a maze of absurd reasoning and 
conjecture respecting tlieir builders. His conclusions, 
if sometimes incorrect in the oj)inion of other anti- 
quarians entitled to a hearing in the matter, are never 
groundless or rashly formed. 

Notwithstanding the extent of Mr Stephens’ ex- 
plorations, a very large part of Yucatan remains yet 
untrodden by the anti<piary’s foot. Tliis is especially 
true in the east, except on the immediate coast, 
and in tlie south toward Guatemala. That extensive 
ruins yet lie liidden in the.se unexplored regions, can 
hardly l)e doul)ted; indeed, it is by no means certain 
that the grandest cities, even in the settled and jjar- 
tially e.x'plored jtart of the peninsula, have yet been 
described; but the uniformity of such as have been 
brought to our knowledge does not lead us to expect 
new developments witli respect to the nature, what- 
ever may be proved of the extent, of the Maya an- 
tiquitie.s. 

By reason of the level surfocc of the peninsula, 
uncut by rivers, and unbroken by mountain ranges, 
the determination of the geograjiliical position of its 
ruins is reduced to a statement of distances and bear 
ings. I'hc location of the cliief cities is inoreo\’er 
indicated on the map which atH’om[»anies this volume.* 
With I’ospect to the order in Avhicli tliey are to be dc- 
.scribed tlicre would be little ground for preference in 
favor of any jxirticular arrangement, Avere they all 
equally Avell knoAvn. But tliis is not the case. Twe 
or three of the principal cities ^^ave beeti carefully ex- 
amined, described, and sketched, and as for the rest, 
only their points of contrast with the preceding lunc 
been pointed out. All that is knoAvn of most of tlic 
ruins Avould be Avholly unintelligible at the commence- 

3 The Itest map of Yucatan, showing not only the country’s geogriiph- 
ical features, but the location of all its mins, is tlie Carte du Yucatan 
regions voimieSf compiled })y M. Malte-Bruu from the works of Owen, 
nett, Lawrence, Kiepert, Garcia y Cuhas, Stephens, and Waldeck, 
published in Jirasseur de Bourbourg, PalenquGy Paris, 1866, pi. i-, b- 
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merit of my description, but will be found compara- 
tively satisfactory further on. Thus I am not only 
oblii^ed to describe the best-known ruins first, but for- 
tunately these are also among the grandest and most 
tyjiical of the wliole, being, in fact, the very ones that 
would be selected for the purpose. To fully describe 
a l‘ew and point out contrasts in the rest is the only 
!nethod of avoiding a very tiresome monotony in 
attempting to make known some hundreds of struc- 
tures very like one to another in most of their details 
as well as in their general features. The similarity 
observed among the different monuments is a very 
great advantage to the antiipiarian student, since it 
will enable me, if I mistake not, to give the reader 
in til is chapter as clear an idea of the anticpiities of 
Yucatan, notwithstanding their great number, as of 
any portion of the Pacific States. 

For convenience in deseri}>tion, then, I divide the 
ruins in the interior of tlie state into fourgi'oups; the 
Central group, — placed first that 1 may begin my 
account with IJxmal — wliich, besides tlie extensive 
ruins of Uxinal, Kabah, and Lahna, embraces relics 
of the ])ast in at least nineteen other localities; the 
castei'ii group, including little besides the famous 
nuns at (Ihichen Itza; the northern group, in which 
I mention Izamal, Ake, Merida, and Mayapan; and 
the southern group, comprising five or six ruined towns 
in the region of Iturbide. I shall finally treat of the 
antiijuities discovered at various points on the eastern 
and western coasts. 

file parallel ranges of hills already spoken of as 
extending half-way across the peninsula from north- 
west to south-east contain within their enclosed val- 
j''} s the ruins of the first group, more numerous than 
in iuiy other section of the state, and all comprised 
'■' ithin a jiarallelogTam whose sides would measure 
‘*i'out thirty and forty miles respectively. 

b xnial is the most north-western of the group, in 
hditude 20° 27' 30", thirty-five miles south of Mf*rida, 
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on a hacienda belonging, by a deed running back one 
hundred and forty years, thirty-five years ago, — anrl 
very likely still, as real estate rarely changes hands 
in Spanish American (‘ountries, — to the Peon fainiiy, 
and at one time cultivated by its owners as a corn- 
field.* The derivation and meaning of the name XJx- 

^ Fray Lopez Cogolliido visited XTxinal at some time 'before flu* 

middle of tlie sevoileentb eeiitiiry, and describes the mins to some extent 
m h\^ Jfisifona (Ic Yi'ratluni, Mad., 1()88, }>)>. 17b-7, 10.X~4, 197-8. Paiiju 
I'liomasile >Soza, aliont 1780, reported to Antonio del .Itio stone edifices coy. 
ered with stncco ornaments,, known by the natives as Oxmutal, with statinis 
of men beating; drums and daiieiug with juilms in tlieir bands, which bo Ijad 
seen in bis travels in Yucatan, ami wliichare thought to be pei ba]is identical 
witii IJxmal, althongdi tlie monuments arc reporte<l as beings located tweipy 
leag;nes south of Merida and may be quite asreasonahly identified with some 
other grou]). fhsrri/jfion, pn. <>-7. Zavala’s visit to L xriial at sfnne 

date previous to 1834 has already oeen spoken of in note 2, His aecomitis 
Called Notice sur /r.v Mon H)nriits (V ['Hhnidl ^ in Aniiq. Mac., tom. i., div, ii., 
p}>. 33-5. M. de \VbiI<leek hd't M(.Mi<la bu- Ibxmal on^Iayb, 1835, arrived a(. 
the ruins on May 12, wlH3re lie sjient some eight days, and was interrupted 
in his work 1)V the rainy seasim. Waldcck, Voif, Pitf., pp. ()7-7l, 93- 104, • 
and plates, Mr Stephens liad Waldeck’s work with him at tlie time of liis 
second visit. He says, Vticafon, voL i., p. 297, ‘It will he found tliat oi;r 
jdans and drawings differ materially from iiis, Imt ^Ir XValdeck was not an 
arehitectmal draughtsman;’ yet the differenee is only to be noted in a few 
plates, and is not so material as Mr Stephens’ words would im])ly. Still, 
wliere differences exist, 1 give Mr Stephens the preferenee, because, Imvljig 
his j)rodeeessor’s drawings, his attention woiikl naturally be (‘ailed to all the 
points (vf M'aideck’s survey. Mr Stejdnms says further, ‘it is [uoper to 
say, moreover, that Mr Waldeek had inucli greater diilieulties to encounter 
than we, besides, be is justly entitled to the full credit of being flic 
first stranger who visited thcs(* ruins and brought them to the notice of the 
pnlilic.’ Mr Stiqihens’ first visit was in June, 1840, durijig wbii ii lie vis 
ited the ruins from the hacienda three times, on June 20, 21, and 22, wiiile 
Mr Catherwood sjieiit one day, the 21st, in making sketches. It was untwi- 
tniiate that he was forced by Mr ( ’atherwood’s illness to leave Uxmai, for 
at tills time the ground had been cleared of the forestand was planted with 
corn; tin* o(;casion was therefore most favorable for a. thorough c-xano 
illation. StephooH Pent. Anicr., vol. ii., pp. 413-35, with 3 plates, Mr 
Norm 
abode 

seven days or thereabouts to liis survey. His aeeount is accompani('d by 
several iithogra])liic illustrations, Nornotn's Hoinhtes in Yuc., pp. 154-07. 
Messrs Hlejdiens and Cathei wood arrived on their second vi, sit on Novoinhci 
15, 1841, and remained until January 1, 1842 , Mr Stephcn>s meainvliile molv- 
ingtw'o sliort trifis away, one in seareli of ruins, the other to get rid of fcviT 
and ague. It i.s remarkable that they found no traces of Mr lYiedcri' bp 
thal’s visit, {Nonrcllcs Ann edea dcs Voy., 1841, tom. xcii., pp. 3 ()(i- 9 , ) v hivH 
was prolxibly in the same year. Stephens' Yneatan, vo), i., pp. lf>3-3‘25, yeb 
ii., pp. 2G4-73, w ith many jilatcs ami cuts. Vadre f7arrillo, eiira of Ticui. wit‘i 
1 ). Vicente Garcia Kcjoii, and D. Jose Maria Fajardo, visited the 
March, 1845, and an account of the visit, embodying Init little inforn)nt'‘'it 
was published by L. G., in Begistro Ync.^ tom. i,, pp. 275-9. 
account of a visit in the same year was published by il/. F. P., ’ 

p]). 3(>l-70. Mr Carl Bartholoinaeus Hellor spent two or three 
Lxmal, April 0 to 9, 1S47. His account is found in HclUr, Beisen^ pp 
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jnal,® like that of so many American cities of the past, 
is unknown ; it is even uncertain whether this was the 
iiame of the city at all in the days of its orio-inal 
(greatness, or only an appellation derived from tliat of 
the hacienda on which it stands, in com])aratively 
niodern times. Waldeck and some other writers take 
tlie latter view, identifyino- the ruins tliemselves with 
the city of Itzalane, ancient capital of the Itzas, al- 
tliouifh the authorities indicate only very vaoiiely that 
a city named Itzalane ever existed. Brasseur de 
Boiirbourg’, on tlio contrary, believes it to liave been, 
under its present name of [Jxinal, the capital of the 
Tutul Xius in tlie nintli century; Mr Stepliens also 
l>elieves that Uxmal was an inhabited city down to 
tl)e days of the conquest.® The ruins are situated in 

tl.*), M. Clinrujiy's visit was in 1858, and liisoflorts to ol>tain plioto.j^raphic 
iK'-ativt's and to tiu? inst'cts which linally drove liiin away, histt'd ei^dii 
diiys. Clmrnnjf, Iiui)ies A iucr.y pp. 5G'2-S0, pi. xxxv-xlix. M, llrasseur 
de lloiuhour;;' was at Uxmal in lSt>5, and made a rej^ort, ae(*om])aniod 
hy a plan, which was puhlisheh in the Arrhircs Ac Ut C<t»n. Sriat. chi Mex.y 
toll), li., pjn ‘^54, as the author states in his rnh:ncjt((\ Introd., )>. 24. 
S('e furtlier on IJxnial: Descri]>tioii quoted from Stiqdiens with unlimited 
cj iticisins, italics, ca])itals, and exclamation points, in Jo/ers' IlisL Atir. 
A /fill'., ])p. 80-1(15, 120; description from Waldcck and St(q)h(ms, with re- 
marks on tlie city’s ori<.,dnal state, in lincsscfcrAc Jjaurhoicrf/, Jlisf. Nuf. (Vr., 
tom, ii.. pp. 21-d, 5S5; and also slight accounts made n]» from ont'or more 
uf the ant liorities already cited as follows: Midler^ A oicrikcoiisrJn' VrrvU- 
ffiourn, ]ip. 4(12, 483; lU'adfonrs A mrr. A niiq., 00-103, frcnn Wtildeck; 
Jfdi'A, ])p. 120-30, from Del Kio; Siirrs, Mlttrhc incrikety ])p. 2.37- 

•Ti ; dAoyv7(7, Vojjagc^ tom. i., pj). 140-50, 103; Frost' fi Grrctf. GKirs, }>p. 
208 81; /(/., Pivt. Hist. Mex.y p. 80; AUiKtii., Mcx., tom. i., ])p, 203-1, the 
Ia■^t three ineliidin^^ a luoonli^dit view of the ruins, from Norman; Lccrcmiu- 
(hirc, Mex, ct Gnat., ])p. 321-8, with ])lates from \\hildeck; P>(il(iirhi's Auc, 
Af/irr., pp. 131-7, with cuts, from 8te[)hens; FoslrFs Per- flisf. Jiicrrs, p]). 
2US^ 212-13^ 502, 330, 308-0, from Stephens; ir///.voa’v yloirr. Jhsf., pj). 
^2 ti, with cuts, from Stephens; Annht^ Decs llcntigc Mrx., ]>]>. 01-0, with 
‘nts, from Stejdiens; Decs Alte Mix., p. 07; VV(i}gAi.us, Groff, ic. Stett., 
!*• Ill; Afrjiro, tom ii., pt i., ]>. 12; Doufrnrr/is /)rstrts^ 

Vr ’ ^ Jhtrirloprdift, Uaris, 1857, ])J>. 170-7: Frrsrott's 

vol. iii.^ pp. 412-13; Konvcllcs Annatrs Acs Voy., 1843, tom. xcvii., 
I'i'- :hl-7, 44. 

^ hronounced ooshmakl. 

^' CoL((dln(h) .soinetiiiios writes the name Uxiimiial. ‘11 nous a 7*te im- 
Ui^ 'ihle de trouver line < 3 tyinolo;^ie raisonnahle ji ce nom.’ Ihyssn/r Ax 

(rffuurg^ Best, Nat. 67a., toin. ii., p, 21. ‘ nom iVUxautj sij^nilie An 

' ‘fips H s’appliijue aux ruinesqiic parce quo celles-ci soul situ6cs 

sur fuin-rainde la hacienda ii’Uxiual/ WalAcck, iV /V/6, p. 08; 

< Ga'ffixnka, j). -PAI . I’ossihlv derived from o.r and incaninj^ ‘three 

I'jb'^sa-ys in Mava. JidlcTy Prism p 255. ‘ It was an existing: inhabited 

•^'’en-inal town’ in 1550. Strphems' Yucafun, vol. ii., p. 272. Called Oxmntal 
in IWs Dcscriptml P- 7. 
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the foothills of one of the ranges mentioned, notwith- 
standing which fact the locality seems to be one of 
the most unlioalthy in the state. Fever and ague, 
especially during the rainy season, and ravenous mos- 
quitos have ever been the chief obstacles encountered 
by travelers. The vegetation, although dense and of 
the usual rapid growth, has been a lesser hindrance 
here than in many other localities, by reason of the 
ruins’ ])roximity to a hacienda and the frequent clear- 
ings made.'' 

I’he exact extent of the ruins it is of course impo.ssi- 
blc to determine, since the whole region abounds Avith 
mounds and heaps of debris scattered in every direc- 
tion through the adjoining forest,** and belonging orig- 
inally to (Jxmal or to some city in its immediate 
vicinity. A rectangular space, however, measuringiu 
general terms something over one thiixl of a mile from 
north to south and one fourth of a mile from east to 
west would include all the ])rinci}>al structures. The 
annexed ])lan will show their arrangement within the 
rectangle, as well as their ground forms and dimen- 
sions more clearly than many pages of descriptive 
text. Except in a few instances I have not attcnq)to(l 
on the ])lan to represent the grades of the vairious ter- 
races, Avhi(E will be made clear in the text, Init have 
indicated tlie extent ot their bases by dotted lines and 
by the omission t)t the foliage w'hich covers their sides 
and platforms as well as the surrounding country.** 1 1 

7 J^al. 22^ 80'^ (!), Lonj:::. 4' 33'"’ west of Merida, ‘lino coiiehe tre - 
piiiicc (I une torre ten M^iueuse ivcouvre le sol, luais disjiarait dans les eii* 
virons oil Ton ii’ainovoit qne dii sable.’ Fricdrrichstlud, in jXourfi/.rs 
JnnaUs’ des Vo//., lS-11, toin, xeii., p. :^0i;. 2 miles (iieniian) Avest of dtila- 

cho, which lies near Maxcaiui, on the road from Merida to Camjieclie. iru'/;- 
pdfis, Geo(j. u. y. Id t. 20 lea;^uo.s from Merida, oecnjiyin^ an extent 

of several lea^icues. Mahlcnpfonlt, Mvjko^ tom. ii., pt i., j). 12. ‘A Inn'i 
lieiKis do Mayaj)au ....dausnne plaine le^j^erement ondnlee.’ Brassrur dc 
Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Cir., tern, li., ]> 21. VLo terrain d’lJxmal est pl.d 
dans toutc IVdendue du plateau.’ ‘Siir le plateau d’uno haute monta'ine.’ 
Waldeck, Voy. Pitt., pp.^ 08, 70. 

^ ‘Sur pn diametro d’une lieuo, le sol cst convert de debris, dontqncb 
qucs-iins reeouvrciit des iuterieurs fort bieu conserves.’ Charhay, liutnrj 
A/ni^r., p, 3C3. 

Mn the plan T have followed Stephens, Yuratan, vol. i., p. 105, wlnxle* 
terniiucd the position of all the structures by actual measurement, cutting 
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thron<^r|i imderj^rnwth for tills express purpose, and tlie areuracy 
■ f ’aLosc .survey ('aiiiiut be called in question. His ]>laii is remodiH-ed oii 
scale ill ]Vlllso)i\s A nicr, llisL, p. 83. Tlaiis are also in 

Yoy, Pitt,, pi. Norman's llnmhlrs in Fae.. 1^* 

' ^'s:/a/oy, Htiincf^ A tncr., introd. by Vi(dlct-lc-l)iic, ]>. <>-• 1 bese all ditier 

'y rnateriany both from that of Stephens, and from eacli other; tliey aie 
I'ioreovcr very incomplete, and bear marks of havin;jf been caieJess y or 
‘' isTdy prepared. ‘ Disposeo en echiqnicr, ou so d(q)loyaieiit, a la suite I es 
' ’‘s dew auticy, les palais ct fes temples.’ Pra^scyr dc Uourbourg, Hist. 
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will be seen at a glance by tlie reader tliat none of 
tlie structures face exactly the cardinal points, and 
that no two of them free exactly in tlie same direc- 
tion. It is customary for writers on American antitj- 
uities to speak of all the j;)rincipal ruined palaces and 
temples as exactly oriented, and all the visitors to 
Uxmal, except Ste])hens, make the same statement 
respecting its structures, or so re])resent them on tlieir 
plans. But in this case wo arc left in no uncertainty 
in the matter, for a })hotogra])hic view of the southern 
ruins from tire courtyard of the building C, agrees 
exactly with Stephens’ plan, and provcjs beyond ques- 
tion that the structures A and C, at least, cannot lie 
in tlie same dii'cction.'** To jrrove that any of them 
face the cardinal points will rncpiire more careful e.v- 
amination than has yet been made. 

In the southern central portion of the* space coni- 
jrrised in tlu; plan is the edilice at A, known as the 
Casa del Cobernador, or Covernor’s House. It may 
be remarked here that tlie names by wliich the dificr- 
ent structui’es are known have been given them, gen- 
erally by the natives, but sonietimes by visitors, in 
accordance with what they have fancied to have been 
their original use. There is only a very slight proh- 
ability that in a few cases tlusy^ may have hit upon n 
correct desig'nation, although many of the names, lilu' 
that of this building, are certainly sufficiently appro- 
priate.” The terraced mound that su])ports the Cov- 

Nat, eVth, tom. ii., p. 21. 1 (ho plans, ffcncral vic’ws of tlie 

from nearly the same point {((^ on tlic plan luokin;^^ soutliward) are eiven 
by Stephens, VHcafun, vol. i., p, 305, ami by ('liariiay, linincs ulmo'-, 
pilot, -b). Norman, Jlambhs in Vta'.., frontispiece, ^ives a <,mneral vich 
of the ruins bv moonlijLf^^t from a point ami in a direction ini])os8ibIc to 
wliich is co]>ied in the Album tom. i., p. 203, in Frotti's 

Cities^ p. 200, and in Id., Fict. Hist. p. SO. It makes a very 

frontispiece, whieh is about all that can he said in its favor, excejd that 
it mi^jfht serve equally well to illnstrato any other gronj) of America u ei 
old-world antiquities. 

to C/tarnai/^ Rulncs Andr,, pliot. 49. 

It ‘No hainendo trailieion aJgiinaqnc tcstifique los nombros proinos, q^o 
en nil prineipio tuvicron los diferentes editieios qne denuneiaii estas riiiea'’, 
es prcciso creer qne lo.s qne hoy llovaii, son eiitin'amente gratuitos.’ d 
in llajistro Yuc., tom. i., p. 275. Jonc.s is po.sitivc this must 
been a temple rather than a palace. ‘Mr Stephens appears to be so stric 
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ernor’s house demands our first attention. Its base, 
Avitl) its irregularities in form on the west and south, 
is shown on the plan by the dotted lines o, h, c, d: 
and measures on its perfect sides, ah, and be, about 
six hundred feet. At a height of three feet from the 
gi'ound a terrace, or promenade, mostly destroyed at 
tlic time of observation and not indicated on the plan, 
extends round the mound. From tliis rises the sec- 
oiul terrace to a height of twenty feet, su[)porting a 
jdatform \yh<jse sides measure five hundred and forty- 
live feet. Somewhat west of the centre of this plat- 
form rises tlie third terrace, nineteen feet high and 
supporting the summit platform e, f, (j, h, wliose 
dimensions are jibout one hundred by three Imndred 
and sixty feet, and whose height above the original 
surface of tlie ground is something over forty feet.'^ 
'fhe material of the liody of this imnmd is rough frag- 
ments of limestone thrown together witliout any order; 
tin; terraces are sujiixu'ted, ii()W(jver, at the sides by 
solid walls built of regular blocks of hewn limestone 
earefidly laid in mortar nea,rly as hard as tlie rock. 
So far as can be determined from the drawings, these 
Nsalls are not |)orpendicular, but incline slightly inward 
towai’ds the top, and the corners are nut scpiarc but 
carefully rounded. It is not iin})robal)le that the plat- 

a Sp;u’tan TJcjnililican, that every large, or iiiaguiliccut huildiiig in the 
hniiicd Cilies, he eonsiders to be a, Palacr, - -he seems to lia ve thought less 
hiiiid, than of matter.’ Jiisf. Anc. p. DO; Waideck, Ptlt.y 

p. calls it the Temple of Fire. 

^-Mii stating the dimensions of this moniid, as T shall generally do in 
<h*s< iil>ing Fxmal, I have followed Stephens’ text. His plan and holfi 
i'|ans and text of all life other visitors vary more or less respecting (‘ach 
'liiiieasioi). f pre 2 )ared tables of <limcnsion.s for each Iniildiiig from all 
■i'c anlhoritie.s, hut upon rellection have tliouglit it not worth Avliile to iii' 
fh-rt them. Sucli tables wa)uhl not enable the reader to ascertain the exact 
lu ‘asinemoiil.s, and moreover dilferenees of a few feet eanriot l)e consid(?rcd 
I'rari ically inrp(»rt{iiit in thij^ and similar eases. All the authorities agree 
general form and extent of this pyramidal monud, Most of them, 
bowevt-r, refer only to the eastern front, and no one hut Ste])lieiis notes the 
western irregularities, in giving the dimensions of tlie respesdive terraces 
•'Oine al.so refer to thrdr bases, and others probaldy to their summits, Isor- 
bniu, Ramhli's in Ync.^ ])p. 15(>-7, states that the second and third terraces 
each thirty feet high, while Charnay, RuinCft Amcr.^ pje 372-3, makes 
1 C same tift(;en ami ten feet respectively, Waldcck’s plan makes the 
summit platform about 240 feet long. 
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forms were also paved originally with square l)locks, 
as M. Charnay believes, although now covered with 
soil and vegetation. By means of an excavation, solid 
stone was found in the interior above the surface 
level, showinof that the builders had taken advantao’e 
of a natural elevation as a labor-saving ex[)ediont in 
heaping up this massive artificial stone mound. There 
are no traces of stairways by which access Avas had to 
the second platform,*'' Init a long inclined plane AAuth- 
out steps, one hundred feet Avide, on the southern side, 
apparently furnished the only means of ascent. From 
the second platform, lioAvever, a regular stairway of 
thirty-five steps, one hundred and thirty feet Avide, 
leads up to the summit at i, being in the centre of the 
eastern side, or front. 

The upper platform supports, and forms a jirom- 
enado thirty feet Avide round the Casa del Cloberna- 
dor, Avhicli is a building tliree Imndred and tAventy-tAVo 
feet long, thirty-nine feet Avide, and twenty-six feet 
high,** built of stone and mortar. A central aamII 
divides the interior longitudinally into two nearly 
equal corridors, Avhich, divided again by transvei’se 
partition Avails, form tw'o j)arallel roAvs of I’ooms ex- 
tending the Avhole length of the building. The 
arrangement of these rooms Avill be best understood by 
a reference to the accompanying ground plan from Mr 
Stephens.*^ The two central apartments are about 

tl±H_x_L 

Groiiiid Plan of the Casa del Gohernador. 


Jones, Hist. Anc. Amvr., p. 120, says there was a stairAvay in 
centre of each side, 

Norman’s dimensions are 30 x 272 feet; Heller’s, 40 x 320 feet; Fricn- 
erichsthal’s, 38 x 407 feet; and Wahleck’s, about 05 x 195 feet, 

Stepkois' Yucatan, voL i., p. 175, reproduced in Balduin's 
Amer., p. 132, and Willso))\s A nicr. Hist., p. 84. Tlic author speaks of tia? 
number of rooms as being 18, altlioiigli the plan shows 24. He probably dots 
not count the four small rooms corresponding with tlie recesses on tlic 
front and rear, as he also does not include their doors in his count. H*’"' 
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sixty feet long and twelve feet wide; the others, ex- 
cept the two in the recesses, are twelve by twenty-ti\'e 
feet. Those of the front corridor are twenty-three 
feet high, while in the rear they are oidy twenty-two, 
authorities differing somewhat, however, on this point. 
There are two doorways in the rear, one on each end, 
and thirteen on the front ; with nine interior doorways 
exactly opposite the same number on the exterior. 
Tlie rear, or western wall, except for a shoi’t distance 
at each end, is nine feet thick and perfectly solid, as 
was proved by an excavation; the transverse walls 
ccjrresponding witli the two recesses are of about the 
same thickness; and all the other walls are between 
two and three feet thick. The stone for tlie facings 
of tlio wliole building is cut in .smooth blocks nearly 
cubi(i ill form and of varying but nowdiore exactly 
stated dimensions; but the mass of tlie structure, as 
is pio\ eu by M. Cliarnay’s pliotograph, is an agglom- 
craticWi of rough, irregular fragments of stone in mor- 
tar. I'iio construction of the Avliolo will be under- 
stood by a gdance at the cut, whicli represents a section 



i!! other two does not appear. Nomian says 24 rooms, Char 

4’^^S Stephens indicates 22 in the plan in Cent, A trier, ^ vol. ii., p 
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of the building at the central doorway in ver^ nearly 
its ti'ue proportions, although the proper size and 
cubical form of the blocks are not observed.^® At 
about mid-lieight of each room the side walls begin 
to approach each other, one layer of stones overlap- 
ping the one below it, until they are only one foot 
apart, wdicn a numljcr of blocks, longer than usual, arc 
laid across the top, serving by moans of the mortar 
which holds tlrem in place and the weight of the 
superimposed masonry, as key-stones to this arch 
of the true Americair type. The projecting corners 
of the overlapping blocks are beveled off so that the 
ceiling presents two plane stone surfaces nearly form- 
ing an acute angle at the top. Above and between 
those arclies all is solid masonry to the hat roof, 
giving to the apartments the air of galleries exca- 
vated in tlie solid mass, rattier tlian enclosed by 
walls. The top of each, doorwf^ is formed by a, 
stout beam of zapote-wood wliicli has to bear the 
weight of tlie stone-work above. One of these lin- 
tels in tlie southern apartment, ten feet long, twenty- 
one inches wiile, and ten inches thiclc, is elaborately 
carved; the rest, not only in this building, but in all 
at Ilxinal, are jilain.” Many of them are broken and 
fallen. It is to the breaking of these wooden lintels 
that is to lie attributed nearly all the dilapidation ob- 
servalile about this ruin, esjiecially over tlie outci’ 
doorways. Some sjiecial motive must have influenced 
the builders to use wood in preference to the more 
durable stone, and this motive may lie supposed to 
have been the rarity and value of tlie zapote, which 
is said not to grow in this part of the state. The 
only traces preserved of tlie means by which these 
doorways Avere originally closed are the remains, on 
the inside of some of them near the to]>, of rings, or 

Friodericlisthal, in Non ve lies Anna/ es elcs Voij.^ 1841, tom. xciiM P- 
309, sprakingof tlie Uxmal structures in general, says the blocks arc usuiiiiy 
5 X 12 inches; Zavala, in Antiq. torn, i., div. ii., p. 34, ]>ronouncd^ 

them from 25 to 28 centimetres in length, width, and thickness. , 

This beam was taken to N. Y., wliere it sliared the fate of Stephen*^ 
other relics. 
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hooks, which may have served as hinges, or more 
jirobably lor the support of a bar from whicl). to sus- 
]>cnd curtains. The dimensions of tlie doorways are 
not stated, but they are about ten feet high and seven 
ieet wide. They are the only openings into or be- 
tween the apartments, there being absolutely no win- 
(i(0\'s, cliimneys, or air-holes. Across the ceilings fnnn 
side to side at about mid -height stretch .small wooden 
Itcain.s, whose ends are built into the stone-woi-k. d'be 
oidy suggestions respecting their use arc that they 
.served to support the ceilings while in process of con- 
struction, and that they served for the suspension of 
haininocks.^'* The inner suiface of the rooms is that 
(.)(' the plain smootli stone blocks, excejd in one or two 
of tlicm whore a very thin coating of fine white plas- 
ter is noticed. There is no trace of j)ainting, sculp- 
ture, or other attempt at dccoi’ation. The lloors and 
roof are covered with a hard cement. Nothing fui'ther 
worthy of particular notice demands our attention in 
the interior of the Governor’s House, e.vcept the 
simdl apartments corx'es])ojiding with the recesses near 
- arh end of tlio building. In these the sides of the 
ceiling instead of beginning to appx'oach e.ach other hy 
means of ovcrla]>pixig bloi-ks at mid-heiglxt of the 
room, hogiix at or near the floor, thus leaving no ])er- 
I'cndicular walls whatevex’. The exjxlanntion of this 
s(‘enis to be, .so far as can be judged li-oxn (kither- 
wood’s di'awixig and Chxxx'nay’s pliotogra])h, that orig- 
m.'dly an open jxassage xxboxxt twenty feet wide ;it the 
bottom, xixxiTowing to two or three feet at the top, and 
t\\ enty-four feet Ixigh, extendcxl coxix])lctely threugb 
l>uilding froxn fx'ont to rear xit each of the x’ecesscvs, 
•o> ( that afterwards this passage was divided into two 
•■"ic.dl ajiartments by tlxree partition wadis, a small 
o'H.r being left in the fx'oxit and I’car.^''* 

g ^ Stephens favors the former theory, AValdcck ami (dhiniay the latter, 
tliat the Immmock is consequently an American invention, Nor- 
grooves worn by the haminuck-rojfos are 
Jx \\r^i ^‘***^*'' these timbers, 

'Valdeck, Toy. Fitt., p, 97, sjHiaks of real or false doors made of a 
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It now only remains to notice the exterior of the 
walls. A cornice just above tlie doorway, at some- 
thing over one third of the height of the building 
surrounds the entire structure, and anotlier cornice is 
found near the top. Below the lower cornice tlie 
walls present tlie plain surface of the smoothly cut 
cubes of limestone, no traces of plaster or paint a])- 
pearinm Above the cornice the Avails are covered 




















South End of the Govcnior’s House. 


mnglc fitono in connection wiih tld.-^ building, but his examination of it 
very slight. Cogolhido, V/fr., p. 177, speaks of interior decoration 

follows : ‘Ay vn liem;;o en lo interior dc la fahrica, qne {annqne cs mnv <b!a' 
tado) k poco mas dc medio estado de vii hombre, corre por todo <^1 vna for* 
nisa de piedra muy tersa, one liaze vnaesmiina delicadissima, igual, y 
perfecta, dondc (me acuertfo) avia sacado de la misma piedra, yqueda<io oa 
ella vn anillo tan delgado, y vistoso, c('mo *puede ser vno de oro obrauo 
con todo primor. ’ 
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with elegant and complicated sculpture. The preced- 
ing presents a view of the south end, and 

gives an idea of the sculptured portion of the wall, 
although it must he remembered that both the ends 
and rear are much less elaborately decorated than the 
front. The whole surface is divided into .squares, or 



Ornament of the Casa del Gobern.ador. — Fig. 1. 


p irio Yucatan, vol. i., p. 174; also in Baldwin's Ane.Amer., 

ron^r.*- photograph 48 shows the opposite or northern end in 

''inection with another hiiilding. 

VoL. IV 11 ® 





OTnament of the Casa del Gohernador. — Fig. 
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panels, filled alternately with frets, or grecques, and 
diamond lattice-work, with specially elaborate orna- 
ments over each doorway, in connection with some of 
Avhich are characters presumably hieroglyphic. The 
three cuts^* show the ornamentation over the central 
front doorway. The first represents what seems to 
have been a human figure seated and surmounted by 
a lofty plumed head-dress. These human statues oc- 
curred in several places along the front, probably over 
eacli door, but few fragments remained to be seen by 
Europeans, and most of these have long since entirely 
disappeared. The second cut represents that })art of 
the decoration extending above that before pictured 
to the upper cornice along the top of the wall. The 
central portion of this ornament is a curved projec- 
tion, supposed, by more than one traveler', to bo mod- 
eled after the trunk of an elephant, of which a profile 
view is shown in the third cut. It projects nineteen 
inches from the surface of the wall. This proti’uding 



pnrve occurs more frequently on this and other build- 
at Uxmal than any other decoration, and usually 
'vith the same or similar accompaniments, which may be 

** From Stephens; one of them also in Bald/win't Ann. Amer. 
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fancied to represent *tlie features of a monster, of which 
this forms the nose. It occurs especially on the orna- 
mented and rounded corners; being sometimes re- 
versed in its position, and having, with few exception, s, 
the point broken off, probably by the natives, from 
superstitious motives, to prevent the long-nosed mon- 
ster from walking abroad at night. The ornaments 
are cut on square blocks, Avhich are inserted in the 
wall, one block containing only a part of the orna- 
mental design. Of course, a verbal description fails 
utterly in conveying any proper idea of this front, 
whose sculptured decorations, if less elaborate and 
complicated than some othci's in Yucatan, are sur- 
pa,ssed by none in elegant grandeur. I append how- 
ever, in a note, some quotations respecting this facade, 
and take leave of the Casa del Gobernador with a 
mention of the ‘red hand,’ whose imprint is found on 
stones in all parts of the building. Mr Stephens be- 
lieves that it was made by the pressure of a small hu- 
man hand, smeared with red paint, upon the surface 
of the wall.^^ 


22 A cut of thin liook is also given by Norman, and by Waldeck, who, 
Votf. Pitt., p. 74, atteiufits to jirovo its identity with an elephant’s trunk, 
and that it was not molded from a tapir’s snout, 

23 Charnay, .Riiines A , phot. 4(5, shows the whole eastern fa 9 adc. Pho- 
tograph 47 gives a view on a larger scale of the portion over the principal 
doorway. )StcphcnH, Yuralan, vol. i., frontispiece, represents the same front in 
a large plate, and in lii.s (^rnt. Amer., vol. ii., ji. 4‘U, is a plate showinga [^aiT 
of the same. Norman gives a lithograph of the front. Rambles in Vue., p. 
158, TI is enlar«^ed jairtiou of the front from Waldeck docs not belong to 
the Governor’s House at all. ‘Convert de has-reliefs, executes avec nne rare 
perfection, formant une suite de mehrndres et arabesques d’un travail non 
luoins capricieux qiie bizaire.’ Brasscur de Boirrhourg, Hist. Nat. Cuh, tour 
ii., p. 23- Decorated witli ‘gros serpents cutrelaces ct d’anneaux en pione.' 
Friedenohsthal, in Nonxllc.s Ann ales des Voy., 1841, tom. xcii., p. 3U8. 
‘Chielly the meainlcr, cr the Grecian square border, used in the embroirlcr) 
of the mantles and robes of Attica.’ Jones' Hist. Anc. Amer.^ p. 98. 
lengtii of the upper platform (in English feet !!) is seen to correspond nearly 
with the number of days in the year, and the mysterious emblem of eternity,^ 
the serpent, is found extending its portentous length around the building 
Frosfs Great Cities, p. 271. ‘Du Iiaiit de ses trois dtagos de pyramided, rj 
se drcs.se cornme ua roi, dans im isolcment plcin de majestueuse gramicur. 
‘L’ornementation se com})<)sc d’une guirlaiide en forme dc trapezes r(*gulhff‘^' 
de ces fmormes tdtes dejh decrites, courant du liaut en has de la fa 9 adc, ct 
servant de ligue enveloppante k des grecques d’un relief tr^s-saillant, rcliyc^ 
entre elles par nne ligne de petites pierres en carr<$ diverseinent sculptccs; 
le tout sur un fond plat de treillis do pierre. Le dessus des ouvertures etau 
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This magnificent palace, whose, description I have 
given, may be regarded as a representative, in its gen- 
eral features and many of its details, of the ancient 
Maya structui-es, very few of which, however, are so 
well preserved as this. Consequently, over this tyjio 
of ruins — long, low, narrow buildings, with flat roofs, 
divided into a double line of small rooms, Avith trian- 
gular-arched ceilings, plain interior walls, and cement 
floors; the Avhole supported by a stone mound, as- 
cended by a broad stairway — I shall be able in future 
to pass more briefly, sinq)ly noting such points of con- 
trast Avith the Casa del Cobernaclor as may occur. 
Still some of the other buildings of Uxmal have re- 
ceived more attention from Au'sitors, and consequently 
will afford better • illustrations of some of the common 
features than the one already described. 

On the north-Avest corner of the second platform of 
the same mound tliat supports the CoAmrnor’s House, 
and lying in a direction pei-{)endicular to that l)uilding, 
is the small structure marked B on the plan, and 
known as the Casa de Tortugius, or Turtle House. 
It is ninety -four feet long, tbirty-four feet Avide, and, 
as nearly as can be estimated by Charnay’s photograph, 
about tAventy feet bigh. The roof, in an insecure con- 
dition at the time of Mr Stephen’s first Ausit, had 
fallen in before the second, filling up the interior, con- 

Hiriclu (le pieces iniportantes, qae divers voyageurs ont eii Ic soin d’eTiIcver, 
iilclios, placecs reguli^reineiit, conteiiaient des statues, abseutes au- 
jourd’hui.’ Clianiay, Rnines Am&r.y\^\\.ZT2--X ‘One solid mass of rich, com- 
plicated elaborately sculptured oriiaineiits forming a sort of aralM?s<iue. ’ ‘ IVr- 
bajjs it may with propriety be called as[)Cciesof sculptured mosaic ;«iLiid I buve 
po (buibt tluit all these ornaments have a symliolical meaning; that each 

a history, allegory, or fable.’ Strphms' Yvcafan, vol. i., pp. IbO, 17.'^- 
I he ornaments were composed of small square piece.s of stone, shaped with 
udmite skilly and inserted between the mortar and stone with the greatest care 
*H*d precision. About two-thirdsof the ornaments arc still rcinairiing uj)on the 
^o'ade. . . iThc ground-work of the ornaments is chiefly coni])osed of raised 
uiics, running diagonally, forming diamond or lattice-work, over which are 
f<'settes and stars; and, in bohl relief, the beautiful ('hincse border.’ Nor-> 
Hambies in Fv/c., pp. 158-9, ‘A travers ces grands mean<lrcs form<5s 
P‘ir lupparcil se montrent, ici encore, la tradition des constructions do hois 
par empilages, en encorhellemcnt et le trcillis. Cette constnictiou cst uno 
plus soigni^es parmi celles d’ Uxmal’ ViollcUe-Dm., in Char nay, Rmnes 
p. 70. 
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ceming which consequently nothing is known. The 
central portion of the southern wall, corresponding with 
the three doorways on that side, had also fallen, and 
on the northern side was ready to fall, the Avooden 
lintel of the only doorway being broken. At the time 
of Charnay’s visit neither the centre nor western end 
of the northern Avail remained standing. The exterior 
walls beloAV the loAver cornice are plain, as in the Casa 
del Gobernador, but between the cornices, instead of 
the complicated sculpture of the former building, there 
appears a simple and elegant lino of I’ound columns 
standing close together and encircling the Avhole edi- 
fice. Each of these columns is composed of two or 
three pieces of stone one upon another, and although 
presenting outwardly a half-round surface, they are 
undoubtedly square on the side that is built into the 
wall. Above the ujiper cornice is a roAV of turtles, 
occurring at regular intervals, sculptured each on a 
square block which projects from the wall; hence the 
name of the building. It is noted as a remarkable 
circumstance that no stairway leads up the terrace to 
this building from the sui’face beloAv, or from it to the 
Governor’s House aboAm.^® 

At different points on the second, or grand, platform 
of the mound supporting the Casa del Gobernador 
are traces of structures which once stood there, but 
insufficient in every case, except in that of the 
Tortugas, to give any idea of their original nature. 
Standing at the foot of one of these old foundation 
walls three hundred feet long, fifteen feet wide, and 
throe feet high, on the south side of the platform, at 
j, is a range of broken round columns, each five feet 
high and eighteen inches in diameter.-* 

23 *La decoration du paromeiit de cet edifice lie consiste 
imitation de paliss^ade foriiice do rondiiis de hois. Sur 3a frisc siiperienrc. 
des tortucs saillaiites ronipent8eulc8 Ics lij^ieahorizontales.* Viollet4e-lhi*% 
ill Cliarnay^ Ruines A mir.^ p. (>9. Photograph 48slu)ws the north front oi 
the Casa de Tortugas. Stephens, Yucatan, voL i., p. 184, gives a 
showing the southern front. Waldcck’s plan would make this building 
dimensions alxmt 00 x 185 feet. The column structure will he illustrated 
by engravings in connection with the ruins of Zayi and others. 

2* Stephens' Yucatan, vol. i., p. 181; Norman's Rambles in Ytic., p. 3^' 
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On the same platform, about eighty feet eastward 
of the central stairway, at Ic, is a round stone stand- 
ing eight feet above the ground in a leaning ])osition. 
It is rudely formed, has no sculpture on its surface, 
and is surrounded by a small square enclosui’e two 
stones high. The natives call it picote, ‘stone of 
punishment,’ or “ whipping-post.’ Its prominent and 
central position in front of tlie magniheent palace, in- 
dicates its great importance in the eye.s of tlie ancient 
Mayas, and Mr Stephens thinks it. may be a phallus, 
not without reason, since apparent traces of an ancient 
phallic Avorship will be found not unfrequently among 
the Yucatan ruins.^® 

Sixty feet further eastward, at I, Avas a circular 
mound of earth and stones about sixty feet in 
height, opened liy Mr Stephens, Avho l)rought to 
light a double -headed stone animal, three feet long 
and two feet high, Avhich had been buried there, very 
[(I’obably for the purpose of concealment. Being too 
licaAy for convenient removal, it Avas left standing in 
the same position as Avhen buried, and has there been 
noticed by several subsequent observers. Its sculp- 
ture is rude, and but slightly damaged by time. It is 
•shown in the cut on the next page, Avith the picote, the 
stairway, and the front of the Governoj-’s House in the 
distance.^ One hundred and thirty feet from this 

Inoia this rather meaf^e information Mr Jones proves, in a manner entirely 
satisfactory to himself, that the whole platform was siirrouiitled in its origi- 
nal condition hy a double row of columns, 230 in iiumiuir, ]»la(‘ed 10 feet 
a]):irt, each 18 inelies in diameter and 12 feet high, with a grand central 
Column, (5 feet in diameter, and 60 feet high. Hist Ann. Ajjtrr., p. 111). 

‘A shaft of gray limestone in an inclined position, measuring twedve 
feyt in circumference and eight in height; lieuring^ upon its surface no marks 
< f form or ornament hy which it might be distinguished from a natural 
Hormati's Rambles in Yur,.^ p. 156. * Une espece do colonnc (Viiopierrc 
/v <^h Ics coupablcs devaient recevoir la juinition do ieiirs fautes.' 

yKirnay^ Ruines Amer., p. 372. ‘Una enorme columna de piedra, cnya 
^orma semiednica le da el aire de un obclisco, auuque de base circular y sin 
aAlornos ’ p p ^ m Rcglstro Vve^ tom. i., p. 361. 

. ‘ Unuhle-headed cat or lynx,’ cut from Stcphnis' Yuratan, vol, i., p. 

133; and Baldwin's Anc, Aniek, p. 133. ‘ Un autel, au centre, soutenait un 

a deux tetes, dont Ics corps relics au ventre fignirent une double chi- 
mere.’ C/irerarcy, Rumes Am/r., p. 372. ‘Eude carvings of a tiger with two 
neads. Norman's Rambles in Yuc., p. 150. ‘En un misrno cueq )0 contiene 
ns cabezas de tigre de tamaiio regular, vuoltas hdcia fuera: su actitud es 
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Two-Jieaded I<lol at Uxmal. 


two-headed idol, in a direction not stated, Mr Ste- 
phens found a structure twenty feet square at the 
base, from which were dug out two sculptured heads, 
apparently portraits, Tlio only objects of interest 
wTaicli remain, to be noticed in connection with this 

\a (\\\e \a e.n (\\ic i;ciieTa\me,T\to Tc\)res<'nia \a cHfvasc de la fal>\da-, 

y HV few exvyavaciow wo iwova Van toeVowVo, \wo\yv\\)\vwwowio IvaWia oovTido Va 
feucrte de otras cfetatuafe y objetos prcuiosofe, quo h, nucstra vista y pacicncia 
hail sido sacados del pais para %urar eu ios museos cxtranjeros.’ M, P > 
in Rejjistro Yuc., tom. i., pp. 364-5. Mr Heller, RciseHy p. 259, confounds 
this monument with the picote. 
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platfoicm, or the mound-structure of which it fonns a 
part, are two excavations, supposed to have been orig- 
inally cisterns. The entrance, or mouth, to each is a 
circular opening, eighteen inches in diameter, lined 
Avith regular blocks of cut stone, and descending three 
feet, vertically, from the surface of the platform, be- 
fore it begins to widen into a dome-shaped cliauiber. 
The dimensions of the chambers could not be ascer- 
tained because they were nearly filled with rub- 
hi.sh, but similar chambers are of frequent occurrence 
throughout the city of LTxmal and vicinity, several of 
Avliich Avero found unencumbered with debris, and in 
])t‘rfect preservation. They AV'erc all dome-shaped, or 
rather of the shape of a Avell-fonned hay-stack, as Mr 
Stcv'cns expresses it, the bottoms being SAanoAvliat 
contracted. The walls and floor Avere cai'i'fully i)las- 
ttu'cd. One of these cisterns measured ten and a half 
feet dcc2A and seventeen and a half feet in diameter. 

At the south-west corner of the Casa del Goberna- 
(lor, and even intrenching on the terraces that sup2)ort 
it, is the pyramid E, to which strangely enough no 
name has been given. It has in fact received but 
very slight attention ; oaio short visit by Mr Ste2)hens, 
(luring Avhich he mounted to the summit with a force 
of Indians, being the only one recorded, altluHigh it 
is Itarely mentioned by others. This jAyramid meas- 
uiA's tAvo hundred by three hundred feet at the base, 
and its height is sixty-five feet. At the top is a 
s(}uare fdatform, whose sides are each seventy-fiive 
feet. The area of this platform is flat, composed of 
rough stones, and has no traces whatever of ever hav- 
ing supported any building. Its sides, however, three 
feet high perpendicularly, are of hewn blocks of stone, 
and smooth Avith ornamented corners. Below this sum- 
mit }>latform, for a distance of ten or twelve feet, the 
J^ides of the ])yramid are faced with sculptured stone, 

1 ■v\ vol. i, pp. 229-32. Sr Peon, proprietor of ITxraal, 

" .levcd that these excavations were orij^nally used as {granaries, not deem- 

.-T the plaster sufficiently hard to resist water. ‘Excavations. . . .with leyel. 

' ir jings and sinootlily finishetl inside,’ Norman^ s Ranibha in Yuc., p. 150. 
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the ornaments being chiefly grecques, like those on the 
Governor’s House, having one of the immense faces 
with projecting teeth at the centre of the western side. 
At this point Mr Stephens attempted an excavation 
in the liope of discovering interior apartments, hut the 
only result was to prostrate himself with an attack of 
fever, which obliged him to quit Uxmal. Just below 
this sculptured uj)per border, some fifteen feet below 
the top, a narrow terrace extends round the four sides 
of the pyramid. Concerning the surfiice below this 
terrace, we only know that it is encased in stone, and 
would very probably reveal additional ornamentation 
if svd^jected to a more minute examination.^ The 
pyramid F, still farther south-west, is two hundred 
feet long and one hundred and twenty feet wide at 
the base, being about fifty feet high. These particu- 
lars, together with the fact that a stairway leads up 
the noithern slope, to one of the typical Yucatan 
buildings, twenty by one hundred feet and divided 
into three apartments, are absolutely all that has 
been recorded of this structure, which, like its more 
imposing companion pyramid, lias not been thought 
worthy of a name. The reader will be able to form a 
more consistent conjecture respecting its original ap- 
pearance after reading a description in the following 
pages of the structure at D, which presents some 
points of apparent similarity to its more modest 
southern neigfhbor.^^ 

Northward from tlio last pyramid, and connected 
with it by a courtyard one hundred feet long and 

Stephens" Yucatan, vol. i., pp, 253-6, witli a view in the frontispie^’^^- 
Although Stephens says tlic pyramid is only sixty-five feet high, it is no- 
ticeable that ill OatlicTwood’s ilrawing it towers high above the roof of 
Casa del Gobernador, whicli is at least sixty-eight feet in height. Nonuufij 
Hambies in Ync.^ p. 157, calls this a pile of louse stones, about two 
feet Sfpiarc at the base, and one hundred feet high, and covered on the sides 
and top with debris, of edifices. Friederiohsthal, NouvclUs Amudes 
Voy., 1811, tom. xcii., p. 308, says the siiimnit platform is sovcnty-scvcn 
feet square. . 

Stephens" Yucatan, vol. i., p. 319. A distant view of this pyramid 
includeif iu Stephens* general view, p. 305, and in Clmrnay’s photograp | 
49. Norman, in both plan and text, unites tliis pyramid at the 
that at E, and makes its heiglit eighty feet. Hambees in Y^w., p. 157* 
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eio'lity-five feet wide, with ranges of undescribed ruins 
on the east and west, are the buildings at Gl, built 
round and enclosing a courtyard one hundred and 
ei'dity feet long and one hundred and fifty feet wide, 
entered through an archway in the centre of the 
northern and southei-n buildings. This courtyard has 
a picote in the centre, like that before the Governor’s 
House, but fallen. These buildings are in an ad- 
vanced state of ruin and no details are given res}iect- 
ing any of them except the northern one, wliich pre- 
sents one remarkable feature. Along the centre of 
tlie roof from east to west throughout the whole length 
of two hundred and forty feet, is a peculiar wall rising 
in peaks like saw-teeth. These are nine in number, 
each about twenty-seven feet long at the base, betAveen 
fifteen and twenty feet high, and three feet thick. 
Each is pierced with many oblong openings arranged 
in five or six horizontal rows, one above another like 
the windows in the successive stories of a modern 
building, or like those of a pigeon house, or Casa de 
Palomas, by which name it is known. Traces yet re- 
main Avhich show that originally these strange eleva- 
tions were covered with stucco ornaments, the only in- 
stance of stucco decorations in Uxmal. Of this group 
of structures, including the two courtyai’ds and the 
pyramid beyond, notwithstanding their ruined condi- 
tion, Mr Stephens remarks that “ they give a stronger 
nnjiression of departed greatness than anything else 
in this desolate city.” ** 

Kespecting the remains marked 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 

^Sfq)hens' Yucatan^ vol. i., pp. 318-19, with view of the Casade Palomas; 
cuf also in /t/.. Cent. Avier.^ vol. ii., 426. ‘Uiie nmraille deiiteloe dc 
assez cloves, pcrces d’une multitude de jKdites ouvertures, qui don- 
ia physionornie^d’un colombier,’ Charnayy Ruines Amer, pp. 

^ ^ 7 49. ‘ A wall of two hundred feet remains standing upon a 

'Hijidation of ten feet. Its width is twenty-live feet; having range.s of 
^ooin.s jn both sides, only parts of Avhich remain. This wall has an acutc- 
‘^iglcd arch doorway through the centre .... The top of this Avail has 
aumetous square apertures through it, Avhich give it the appearance of 
r'goon-liole.s; and its edge is formed like the gable-end of a house, imiform- 
> noUdied.’ Norman'^s Rambles m Yuc.. p. 165, with plate shoAving one of 
tue peaks of the wall. » p » 
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14, and 15, on the plan, north of the Pyramid and Casa 
de Palomas, and west of the Casa del Gobernador, all 
that can be said is embodied in the following quota- 
tion: “A vast range of high, ruined terraces, facing 
east and west, nearly eight hundred feet long at the 
base, and called the Campo Santo. On one of these 
is a building of two stories, with some remains of sculp- 
ture, and in a deep and ovex'grown valley at the foot, 
the Indians say, was the burial-place of this ancient 
city; but, though searching for it ourselves, and offer- 
ing a reward to them for the discovery, we never found 
in it a sepulchre.”^* 

Crossing (,)ver now to the eastward of the Gover- 
nor’s Hou.so, we find a small group of ruins in the 
south-eastern corner of tlie rectangle. The one marked 
6 on the plan is known as the Casa de la Vieja, or Old 
Woman’s House, st) named from a statue that was 
found lying near its front. The building stands on 
the summit of a small pyramid and its walls were just 
ready to fall at the time of the survey. Of the other 
structures of the grouj), .') and 7, no further informa- 
tion is given than that which may be gathered from 
the plan. Along the line marked 4, 4, 4, are slight 
traces of a continmms wall, indicating that IJxmal 
may have been a walled city, since no careful search 
has ever been made for such traces in other portions of 
the city’s circumference.^^ 

To go from the Casa del Gobernador northward to 
the buildings at C and I), yet to be described, we pass 
between two parallel walls at H. These two parallel 
structures are solid masses of rough stones faced on 
all four sides with smoothly cut blocks, and were, so 

S^ep/iens' riccafrm, vol i.,p. 320; Norman, Jlambles in Yvc., p. 

speaks of this part of the ruin as ‘an iimneiise court or square, eiicloseil hy 
stone walls, leading to the Nun’s House,’ C of the plan. He says, also, that 
some of the scattered lunuiuls in tins direction have heen excavated and 
seem to lia'v e heen intended originally for sepulchres. 

32 Mr Stephens, Yucafan, vol. i., p. 320, refers to his appendix for a men- 
tion of some of the relies found in this group. The reference is prohaMy to 
a note on vestiges of the phallic worsliip on p. 434, which from motives of 
modesty the author gives m Latin. 
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far as can be determined in their present condition, 
exactly alike. Each measures thirty by one hundred 
and twenty-eight feet on the ground, and they are 
seventy feet apart, their height not being given. The 
fronts Avhich face each other were covered with sculp- 
tured decorations, now mostly fallen, including two en- 
twined serpents ; while from the centre of each of these 
facades projected originally a stone ring about four 
feet in diameter, fixed in the wall by means of a tenon. 
Both are broken, and the fragments for the most part 
lost. A similar building in a better state of preserva- 
tion will be noticed among the ruins of Chichen Itza, 
in dt!scribing which a cut of one of tlie stone rings Avill 
he given. It is easy to imagine that the grand prom- 
enade hetAveen the northern and southern palaces, or 
tcrnjdes, Avas along a line that passed betAveen these 
Avails, and that these sculptured fronts and rings were 
important in connection Avith religious rites and pro- 
cessions of priests. The chief entrance to the northern 
buildings is in a line Avith this passage, and it seems 
strange that Ave find no corresponding stairAvay lead- 
ing up the southern terrace to the front of the Casa de 
Tortugas.*' 

Between tAAm and three hundred yards north from 
the (Jasa del Gobernador, is the Casa do Monjas, or 
Nunnery, marked C on the plan'.' This is perhaps the 
niost Avonderful edifice, or collection of edifices, in 
^ ucatan, if not the finest specimen of aboriginal archi- 
tecture and sculpture in America. The supporting 
mound, whose base is indicated by the dotted lines 
Of, ri, 0 , 2^, is in general terms three hundred and 
lit(.y feet, square, and nineteen feet high, its sides very 
nearly facing the cardinal points. The southern, or 
Iront, slope of the mound, about seventy feet Avide, rises 

Mr 'Norman’s statements, Bamhles in Yuc.^ p. 160, clifTer inaterially 
roin tho.se of Stephens, Yucatan^ vol. i., pp. 298-9. He states tfiat the walls 
are only twelve feet apart, that the eastern fayade only has the entwined 
serpents, that the western is covered wdth hieroglyphics, that the structure 
epntams rooms on a level w'ith the ground, and implies that the western 
Giig was .still perfect at the time of his visit. This building is called hy 
<^‘iarnay the Cdrccl, or Prison. 
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in three grades, or terraces, three, twelve, and four 
feet high, and Wenty, forty -five, and five feet wide, 
respectively, from the base. There are some traces of 
a wide central stairway leading up to the second ter- 
race on this side, but none of the steps remain in place. 

On this platform stand four of the typical Yucatan 
edifices built round a courtyard, with unequal inter- 
vals between them at the corners. The southern 
building is two hundred and seventy-nine feet long, 
twenty-eight feet wide, and eighteen feet high; the 
northern building, two hundred and sixty-four feet 
long, twenty-eight feet wide, and twenty-five feet 
higli; the eastei'ii, one hundred and fifty-eight by thirty- 
five feet, and twenty-two feet liigli; the western, one 
hundred and seventy-three by tlrirty-five feet, and 
twenty feet high.“ The northern building stands on a 

31 Tn tliose dimensions I' have followed Mr Stcpliens’ text, as nsiial in 
Uxnial, as far as possible. Although tlie Casa do Moiijas has received more 
attention than any of the other structures, yet, strangely enough, no visitor 
gives all the dimensions of the huildiugs and terraces; hardly any two 
authors agree on any one dimension; and no author’s text agrees exactiv 
with his plans. Yet the figures of my text may be considered approxi- 
mately correct. I append, however, iii this instance a table of variation.s 
as a curiosity. 
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terrace of its own, which rises about twenty feet above 
the general level of the main platform on which the 
others stand. The court formed by the four edifices 
measures two hundred and fifty-eight by two hundred 
and fourteen feet. It is two feet and a half lower 
than the foundations of the eastern, western, and 
southern buildings, and traces of low steps may yet 
he seen running the whole length of the sides. Its 
area is paved with stone, much worn by long usage, 
itl. Waldeck, by diligent research or by an effort of 
his imagination, found that each of the forty-three 
thousand six hundred and sixty blocks composing the 
pavement was six inches stpiare, and had the figure of 
a turtle sculptured on its up]>er surface. Stephens 
could find no traces of tlie turtles, and believes that 
the pavement was originally covered with cement.®® 
In the centre are the fragments of a rude column, 
picotc, or phallus, like tliose found in connection with 
the Casa del Gobernador and Casa de Palomas. M. 
Cl)arnay also found traces of a straight path with 
raised borders leading north and south across the cen- 
tre, and also two of the dome-shaped cisterns already 
described.®® 

The situation of the four structures forming the 
quadrangle, and the division of each into apartments, 
are shown in the accomj;)anying ground plan.®^ 


Tidspectin^^ llie height of the Tmildings, except the northern, we have no 
fpoui -iny reliable authority; but we know tliat both eastern and 
'vvesteiii arc lower than the northern hiiilding and higlier than the southern, 
phose rooms are 17 feet high on the inside, and moreover that the eastern 
IS lugli(‘r than the western. 


M. Waldeck, Voy. PUL, pi. xii., presents a drawing of four of these 
tnr1]e,s. Havered with square blocks of stone.’ Norman's Rambles in 
f ^ ’ P‘ *Rach tortoise is in a square, and in the two extcrnal<ingle.s 

each square is an Eqq, The tortoise and the eqq, are both National em- 
hleois.’ /ones' Hist Anc. Arner,, p. 94. 

Raines Amcr.^^ pp. 364, 368; Stephens' Yucatan, vol, i., pp. 


' 1 Ian in Stephens' Yuentan, vol. i., p. 301; Baldwin's Anc. 

\vV q ' P' Waldeck, Voy. Pitt., pi. xii., also give.s a ground plan, 

^ arrangement of rooms and doorways is concerned, dif- 
from that of Stephens, and must be regarded a.s very incor- 
dtvni Vj. Waldeck, during his short stay in Yucatan, seems to have 
whi if i <ihief attention to sketching the sculptured facades, a work 
cu ue accomplished accurately, but to have constructed his plans from 
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Ground Plan of the Nunnery. 


It will be noticed that the northern building of the 
Nimneiy does not stand exactly in the same direction 
as the sides of the platform or of the other edifices, 
an arrangement which detracts somewhat from the 
symmetry of the grou]>. Each of the four buildings 
is divided longitudinally into two parallel ranges 
of apartments, arranged very much like those of the 
Governor’s House, with doorways opening on the in- 
terior court. The only exterior doorways are oil tlie 
front of the southern building and on the ends of the 
northern; these, however, only afford access to the 

memory and imapnation after leaving the country. In the preparation of 
the present jdan he had, to aid his fancy, the supposed occupation of these 
huildiiijnfs in former times by nuns, and lie has arranged tlie rooms with an 
eye to the convenience of tne priests in keeping a proper watch and guard 
over the movements of those erratic demoiselles. 
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outer range of rooms, whicli do not communicate with 
the interior. In only one instance do more than two 
rooms communicate with each other, and that is in the 
centre of the eastern building, where are two commu- 
nicating apartments, the largest in the Nunnery, each 
thirteen by thirty-three feet, with an ante-room at 
each end measuring nine by thirteen feet. All the 
doorways of this suite are decorated with sculpture, 
the only instance of interior stone-carving' in Uxmal. 
The cut on the next page shoivs tlie inside of one of 
the larger rooms of tlris suite, and also gives an excel- 
lent idea of the interior of all the structures of Yuca- 
tan. The rooms of the Casa do Monjas, eighty-eight 
in number, like some in the Casa del Gobernador, are 
])lastered with a thin coat of hard Avhite material 
like plaster of Paris. Those of the southern building 
average twetity-four feet long, ten feet wide, and sev- 
enteen feet high. They all juesent the .same general 
features of construction — angular -arched ceilings, 
wooden lintels, stone rings, or hinges, on the inside of 
the doorways, holes in tin? slo])ing ceilings for ham- 
mock-timbers, entire absence of any openings except 
tire doors — that have been ])reviously described.®* 
The platform on which the buildings stand forms a 
narrow promenade, only five or six feet in width, round 

from Sfpphens' Yucatan, vol. i., ]>. 309. For some reason the 
srulnturc is not shown, Wahlcck’s pi. xii. contains also a section sliowing 
tiio form of the arche.s and ceilings. 

‘Les linteux dc.s portes sont eii hois, comme partoiit a Uxmal.* ‘jLes 

inU^riour.s, de dimensions variecs suivant la p-andenr dcs edilice.s denx 

bnirailles parallMcs, puis ohiiquant, jKuir se relicr par nne dalle.’ ‘ Ias .salle.s 
fitaient ciiduites d’nne coiiclie de plfitre liii qui cxisto encore.’ ‘On rc* 
iiK rqiic de chaque cote de I’ouvorture, ii cgalc distance du sol ct du linteau 
* c la porte, plautes dans la iiuiraille de chaqiie cote <les supports, miatre 
eiochets en pierre.* Charnay, Euinea jqi. 304“r). M. Wnideck 

iik.s of the tloor-tops of the western hnihling as hein*^ t ompo.scd of nine 
jm 1 os of stone, perpendicular on the outside, or visible, portions, hut hev- 
< and seoured by a keystone within. ‘Fait de neuf pierre.s a coupe per- 
I't iidieulaire, et point du tout a clef: je parle ici de rasj)ect <Ie cette ]>artie 
| u *>ienumont h. rexterieur; inais ii rlnterieur, ces neuf pierres .sont k clef, 

1 absence d’enduit ni’a perm is de con.stater.’ Toy. Pitt., p. 100. 
le Jiei^ht of the ceilin<.^ i.s iiniforni tliron^hout.’ Norma Rainhlcs iit 
i Eeiscii, p. 257, |,dves the Imtaiiical name of tin? zapote- 

i/ir ;// ^hitcls as cavatiilla, aehras sapota. Waldeck calls the wood 

f o?/. PjVC, p. 97. Norman spells it 
Vol. IV. 12 
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efich, both on the exterior and on the court. The en- 
traiioe to the court is by a gateway, at v on tlie gen- 
eral plan, in the centre of the southern building. It 
is ten Teet and eiglit inches Avide and about fourteen 
ft^et higli, the top being formed by the usual triangu- 
lar arch, and the whole being similar to the passage.s 
through the Casa del Gobernador before the latter 
were walled up. Opjrosite this gateway, at w, a stair- 
way ninety-five feet Avide leads uji to the upper terrace 
which supports the northern l)uilding. On each side 
of this stairway, at x, y, on the slo])o of the terrace, is 
a ruin of the usual construction, in Avhich six small 
a|iartments may be traced. The dilaj)idation of these 
huildings is sq, great that it is impossible to ascertain 
Avhether they Avere independent structures or formed 
a pait of the tca'raco itself, a mode of construction of 
Avliicli Ave shall find some s})ecimens in Yucatan, and 
(■ven at Hxiual. A noticeable ]iecuHarity in the north- 
ern laiilding is that, wherever the outer walls are 
fa'ileu, the sculptured surface of an inner Avail is dis- 
close<l, slioAving that tlie edifice in its present form 
was built over an older structure. 

Xotliing I'omains to be said respecting the general 
]»laii and construction of the Nunnery, or of tl)e in- 
terior of tlie a[)artments Avhicli compose it: and I 
now come to the exterior walls. The sides and ends 
ot each building are, like those already described, 
plain and Ainplastered beloAV the cornice, which ex- 
hauls round the Avholo circumference just above the 
doorways. Above this cornice the Avhole surface, 
O' er tAventy-four thousand square feet for the four 
I'uildings, is covered Avith elegant and elaborate sculp- 
ti.red decorations. The four interior fayades fronting 
'■n the court are pronounced by all beholders the chef- 
u oeuvres of aboriginal decorative art in Anuirica, be- 
•’tg more chaste and artistic, and at the same time 
a ss complicated and grotesque, than any other fronts 

Vucatan. All have been carefully studied, sketch- 
' d, or photographed. No two of them are alike, or 
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even similar. The outer fronts received somewhat 
less care at the hands of the native builders, and con- 
sequently loss attention from modern visitors, being 
moreover much more seriously affected by the ravages 
of time and tlie elements. 

I begin with the southern building, showing in the 
accompanying engraving the eastern third of its court 



SouthiCrn Court Facade — Casa do Monjas. 


fa9ade, the other portions being precisely like that 
which is rej)resented. Except over the doorways tlio 
space between the cornices is occupied by diamond 
lattice-work and vertical columns, small portions be- 
ing left, however, entirely plain. Some of the col- 
umns have central moldings corresponding nearly in 
form to the cornices.^ The central gateway is not 
shown in the engraving, but there is no special orna- 
mentation in <;onnection with it, its border being of 
lattice- work, according to Waldeck, or of plain blocks, 
according to Charnay, contrary to Avhat might be ex- 
pected over the only entrance to so grand a court. 
The next engraving shows a portion of the same ta- 


40 ‘J’ai parl(^, dan8 lo tcxtc du pr(^‘seTit ouvraf^c, des pretendues 
troiivt'‘es dans rYu<*ataii. [jCH trois balustre.s qu’on voit dans cette plaiu iui 
])eu\ eut, deplacos coniine ils I’etaicnt, avoir domic lieu ii cette errciir, * 
ettet, on divisaiit ces ornenients cii plusieurs inorceaux, on v trouverii ttji 
fat droit et line cspece de cliapiteaii (pie, d’apres dcs id^es relatives assure- 
incut foii. iiaturelles, on idaoe volontiers h roxtri^uiitij sup^*rieure du 
lieu dc le niettre au niilicu.’ Waldeck, Voy. Pitt,, p. 103. ‘C’cst mi ' ^ 
seiuble de colonnettes nouees dans le milieu trois par trois, s<5par<5es par 
parties de pierres plates et les treillis qu’on rencontre si sou vent; cc 
luent est d^uue simplicit<$ relative, comi>are ii la richesse des trois autre-’ 
Charnay, Ituines Amtr., p. 368. 
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^ade, on a larger scale, including the ornament wliich 
is repeated over each door. This ornament seems to 



Detail of Southern Court Facade. 


represent a small house with a roof of thatch or tiles, 
liaving a human figure seated in a niche in the wall, 
'vliirh corresponds with the doorway of the house. 
Ibis seated statue liad disappeared before the visits 
ot later explorers. That a statue once o(;cu|>ied the 
iiiclte there can be no doubt. Whether M. Waldeck 
sketched it from actual observation or from the report 
the natives, is not quite so clear. The last-named 
'vriter advances two original and somewhat remarka- 
ble tlu'ories re.specting these, small houses; first, that 
die\' may be taken as a representation of the houstis 
‘ictually occupied by the common people at the time 
t xnial was built; and second, that they are identical 
^'fih tlie Aztec sign ccdli, ‘house,’ from which he de- 
"' cs an argument respecting the probable age of the 
Siilding, which will be noticed in its place. M. Char- 
’‘ ‘y t-alls this front the Facade des Abeilles, or Bee 
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front, while M. Waldeck terms the building the 
Temple of the Asterisms. The exterior, or southern, 
front of this building is similar to the northern, but 
somewhat plainer, having, however, the same hou.ses 
and niches over the doorways. 

The court facade of the eastern building, which lias 
been called the Sun front, and also the Egyptian front, 
is perhaps more tasteful in its sculptured ornaments 
than either of the other three. The southern lialf (jf 
tliis facade is represented in the engraving. The or- 
naments over the central doorway and at the corners 




.1. 

TiTT.'n-’T-: 
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Eastern Court Facade — Casa de Monjas. 

consist of the immcn.se grotesque masks, witli tlr 
curved projecting tusks noticed on the Casa (k 
Gol)ernador; but tlie remaining surface is coverut 
with regular diamond lattice-work, while in conucc 
tion witli each of the cornices is a line of stone block 
with rounded faces, resembling sliort columns, (he 
this lattice- work, but not entirely concealing it, ;ut 

41 My engravings arc taEen front IVahlrrk, Voy. pi. xv., 

They air reproduced in Larenafulivre, Mer. ct Gnat., p. 323, 1)1. 3, 0. lj‘' 
))erfeet accuraey of the engravings --e\(*cpt the seated statues — is provci 
Cliarnav'.s photographs 42, 49, which sliow the sajne front, as does tlic ly' 
in Sh'phcns YncaiaHy vol. i., p. 305. The southern front of this buil<;kb 
is only shown in general views in Stephens' Cent. Amer,, vol, ii., p- 
peated in AnniUj Das Heuiiffc Max., p. 92; and in Norman's 
Vmc., p. 160 , which give no details. 
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six peculiar and graceful ornaments, placed at regu- 
lar intervals, four of them sui’inounting doorways. 
( )ne of these, precisely like all the rest, is sliown "on 
an enlarged scale in the engraving. It consists of 



Detail of Eastern Court Facade. 


ei.”ht parallel horizontal bars, increasing in longtii as 
th('y a|)proach the upper cornice, and each terminating 
:it cither end in a serpent’s or monster’s licad with 
'a'cn jaws. A human face with a peculiar head-dress, 
ear-pendants, and tong’ue hanging from the 
■' gutli, looks down from the centre of the upj>ei’ bars, 
ill is face is fancied by Waldeck to rejnesent the sun, 
•*!id something in its surroundings strikes Charnay as 
pai'taking of the Egyptian style; hence the tiames 
''•■It have been applied to this fayade. ]\r. \iollet-le- 
'«• attempts to prove the development of the archi- 
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tectural ideas embodied in the Maya edifices from an 
original structure of wood. His use of this claimed 
peculiarity will be more appropriately spoken of here- 
after, but his illustration of the idea in connection 
with this eastern front, is certainly striking as shown 
in the annexed cut.** , The southern end of this build- 



Trace of Original Structure in Wood, 


^2 * La (ickoration sc compose d’une espiicc dc troplice cn form d’dvcniail, 
qui pari du bas de la frisc en s’elargissant jusqu’au sominct dii baiiinent. 
Oe tvophee est un ensemble de barres paralleles terminoes par dcs teles dc 
Tnoristres. Au milieu de la partie sujanieiire, ct toiieliant ii la cornicluh sc 
trouve uno daornie tete hiimaiue, ciieadrco h regyptionne, avec line coruc do 
cha<[ue cdttl ("es truphees sont si*j)ares par des trcillis de pierre qui doii- 
nent a reditice niic grande richesse d’eftet. JiCs coins ont toujoiirs octto 
orneTnentation bizarre, coinposee de giandes iigures d’idolcs superposco.s 
avee nn iiez disproporlionne, tordii ct relcve, qui fait songcr a la niamtTc 
cbinoise.’ C/utmai/, Jtnincs Ama\y pp. 3(>('»-7. The first of my engravicji^ 
I take from Sif'pJir/LK Yi(C(i(a)i, vol. i., p. 306; tbe same front being show u 
also in Charnay’s ]>liolograj)li 38, in Waldeck’s pi. xv., and in Lrormf-i- 
Mex. et G unt., ]>! . ,3. The second engraA ing is from Waldeck’s pi . x vi., 
given also in L(n\:uan(iicrCy Mex, cl Guat,, pi. 5, in Norman's >>>' 

Yiu'.f p. 156 — whore it is incorrectly stated to represent a portion of the 
Casa del CJobcrnador, -and corresponding with Charnay’s piiotogniph 
The third cut is from ViolleGh-Duc, in Chaniaif, Ruincs Amer.^ p. 65. 'h 
ViolIct-lc-I)uc explains the cut as follows; ‘Supjiosons des piles ou inbis 
dc refend A; si Ton pose a la tete des piles les premiers patins B, sur 
quels, ii angle droit, on embrdvera les traverses C, puis Ics secoinlcs j)u*ccs 
W, les deuxifmies traverses C' eii encorbelloment egalcinente emlH'i vc.' s cl 
aiiisi de suite, on obtient, au droit de.s tete.s de piles on murs dc refciah di’^ 
parois verticales, et, dans le sens des ouvcrturcs, de.s parois inclinees arrivfUJ 
a porter les fili^res D avec potelets intercales. Si, d’uiie pile it fantrr, cn 
pose les linteaux E en arri^re dii nn des pieces BB^, et que sur ces lint''<3^‘^ 
on dtablisse des treillis, on obtiendra line construction de hois 
qui cst (ividemment le principe de la decoration dc la facade de picire i 
bAtiment.’ This fa 9 adc is ‘the most chaste and simple in design and oni 
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iu<y is shown in one of Charnay’s photographs, and, 
to'Tcther with a small portion of the western front, in 
a drawing by Catherwood. These views show that 
the ends, and probably all of the rear, are made up 
of })lain wall and lattice-work, with elaborate orna- 
ments at each of the corners/® 

I now pass on to the opposite, or western building,, 
known as the Serpent Temjde, whose court fayade is 
shown in the engraving. At the time of the visits 
(,)f Catherwood and Charnay a large portion of this 



Western Court Fa<,^adc — Casa dc Moiijas, 

and it was always rofresliiii;^ to turn from the ^orgeon.s and clalioratc 
iiiasso^ oil tlu^ other fa(;adcs to tliis curious and pleasing cnnihination,’ Stc- 
Vifratan, vol. i,, p. 8()(). ‘The eastern facade is Tilled with elahorato 
oncunents, ditlerin^ entirely from the others, and bettor liiiished,’ Nirntuin's 
HI Yuc., pp, lGl-2. ‘Les huit echelons dont la serie forme nii cone 
J‘‘nverse, Hont ornes, h, chaenne dc lours extremites, d’une tele syinholiqne 
' >^<‘rpent on de dragon. La tetc du Sideil qiii toncho h la coriiiche ct re- 
l sur le troisi^rne dcholoii, oflre deux rayons ascendants, imlcficndern- 
^>ei)t (ie ceux mil ilamboie’lit autonr du masque, dont je n’ai pa deviner ia 
^•honheation. Les trois rayons mii sc voient an ilessns de la tete out p^ot- 
qiiolr^ue.s rapports avec le nieridicn, celiii du riiilion indimiaiit le parfait 
] ‘T)es sept masques solaircs, un seiil etait inta<‘t. ‘ L’enscmble 

fayade olfre k riieure de midi un caractere dc ^^randeur dont ii 
li cv / de donner une id^^c,’ Waldcck, Vof/, ritt, pji. 102-3. 
l>Hot Yumtan, vol. i., p. 307, with idate; Charnay, Bumrs Amdr., 
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front had fallen, and the standing- portions only -were 
represented in their drawings and photographs, no 
attempt being made in the former at restoration. In 
1835, however, according to the testimony of both M. 
Waldeck and Sr Peon, proprietor of Uxmal, it was 
standing nearly intact; I have consequently preferred 
to reproduce Waldeck’s drawing of a portion of this 
facade, especially as tlie portions shown by Cather- 
wmod and Charnay agree almost exactly wdth this 
drawing and prove its accuracy. But slight justice 
can be done to this, the most magnificent and beau- 
tiful front in America, by an engraving on so sinnU 
a scale as 1 am obliged to employ. Two serpents, 
each with a monster’s head between the dpeu jaws 
of which a luirnan face a|»peai-s, and the tail of a 
rattlesnake placed near and al)ove the head at either 
end of the building, almost entirely surround the front 
above the lower cornice, dividing the surface by tlie 
folds and interlacing of their bodies into squaz’c pancl.s. 
That is, it seems to have Izeen the aim of the buildei's 
to form these panels by tlie folds of these tw-o mighty 
serpents, and the work is so descrilied liy all visitois, 
but it ap])ears from an examination of the folds, as 
shown in the engraving, that the serjient whose head 
and tail are shown on the right only encloses really 
the first jianel, and that each other panel is surrounded 
by the endless body of a serpent w-ithout head or tail. 
The scales or feathers on the serpent’s body are soinc- 
.w'hat more c-learly defined than is indicated in the en- 
graving, as is proved by (Jharnay’s photograph. Tho 
surface of this wnall is filled with grecipies and lattice- 
work similar to those of the Govei’nor’s House, hut 
much more complicated; and each panel has one or 
more human faces among its decorations, while se^'- 
eral of them have full-.sized standing human figuro. 
Over each doorway and on the rounded corners of the 
building, are the usual grotesque decorations, bearing 
some likeness to three di.storted faces or masks placed 
one above another, and all furnished wdth the project- 
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ni<r curves, or hooks, previously compared to elephants’ 
tranks/* Respecting the ends and rear of this build- 
ino- nothing whatever has been recorded. 

^riic northern building, standing on a terrace twenty 
feet above the platform which supports the other struc- 
tures, and consecpieutly overlooking them all, was very 
|)rol)ably intended by the builders as the crowning 
feature of the Casa de Monjas. Its cx)urt facade was 
crowded with sculptured designs, grander, j^erhaps, 
and more imposing, but at the same time much less 
elegant and refined than those of the fronts already 
described. Apparently from no other motive than to 
obtain more space on which to exercise their talent for 
decorative art, and thus to render tliis front more 
striking, the builders extended the front wall at reg- 
ular intervals above the upper cornice, forming tlur- 
tcen turrets seventeen feet high and ten feet wide, 


TIm^ illustraiion.s of the Serpent front are in Waldcrl', Vny. Vltt,, ])1. 
xviii,, wliicli hittt^r sliow.s .some of the detaelied faces, (H* masks; Chur- 
itnij, Ihiiiirs A ])hot. 40, 41, 44; unA Strphni.s* YHCtiiaa, vol. i., pp. 

l»atT](\sitakes are common in tliis re^oom Tlie projirietor proposed to Imild 
ihi.s serpent’s Inaid into a lion.se in Merida as a memorial of Uxmal. 
‘ToNtuni lli<‘ s<»ntli end the head ami tail of the serpents eorresjxnided 
ill (h‘si^n and position with tlie portion still existing at tlie other.’ /t/., 
Vol. i., pp. 802 , 4. ‘I’he remains of two ;^‘eat serpents, however, are 
slid (jiiite perfect; tlicir hea<ls turned hack, and entwinin;^^ each otlier, they 
e\(end the whole lon<;th of the fayade, througli a chaste ‘.oonnd-work of 
oraaniental linos, interspersed with various rosettes. They arc niit together 
hy sniall Idocks of stone, exquisitely worked, and arranged witli the nicest 
skill and ]trecision. The hcails of the serpents are adorned with pluming 
hvithers and tassels,’ Norman's Uamhlrs tn Ync.y p. IG‘2. ‘Son nom Ini 
vieiit (I'nn immen.se serj)ent a sonnettes eourant sur toute la fayade, dont le 

• I u ps. se roulant en entrclacs, va servir de cadre a des panneaux divers, 11 
ii I'xiste phis qu’iui seuldeccs panneaux; e’est une grectiue, quo surmontent* 
‘'U chtisillous, avec rosace a rinterieur; une statue d’Indien s’avancc en 
‘' iicf de la facade, il tient ii la main un sceptre; on reniarnuc au-dessus de 
s.ijete nil nruemeut ligurant une couronne.’ C/atmenj, jhanrs A^/ur.y p, 

* ‘p. ' I 11 ornement, iniite d’une sorte dc pompon eu passementerie ter^ 

’‘one piir une f range, se voit aii-des.sus de la queue dn reptile. On decouvre 
j yMlen»(‘nt (Ians la frise ees rosettes frangees comine celles signaleos dans le 

utii-HMir de Test.’ Viollrf-le-DnCy in Id., j), G9. ‘Eu voyaiit ]>our la pre- 
’ '"‘le nas ce superbe editicc, je ne pus retenir nn cride surprise et d’admira- 
I l! ^ clioses originales et noiivclles ^meiivent rimaginatioii ct Ics 
■ y ‘O' 1 artiste. J’ai cherche h rendre, dans ce (pi’on vient de lire, inc.spre- 

V n ^^^>‘^*'qnoi n’avouerai.s-je pas qu’il s’y mele un ]ieu dc 

IV' *V. ’ P‘R'<dl sentiment n’est-il ims excusable chez le voyageur qtu 

**^emle civiii.sd des tresors arcneologiqnes si loiigteinps ignores, un 

V c mniveau d’architcoture, et une source ahondante oil d’autres, plus sa^ 

' liu, iront puiser un jour?’ Waldcck, Voy. PHI, p. lOG. 
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placed generally above the doorways. These turrets, 
towering about eighty feet above the site of the city, 
and loaded with elaborate sculpture, must have been 
a prominent feature of the aboriginal Uxmal. Only 
four of the turrets remained standing at the time of 
Stephens’ visit, and the wall was otherwise much 
dilapidated. The only view is that given in Charnay’s 
photographs, none of the turrets being complete at 
the time of his visit. The background of the sculp- 
ture is divided into panels tilled with greccjues and 
ornamented lattice-work very similar to that of the 
Serpent front. Half tlie doorways are surmounted liy 
niches like tliose in the southern fa^-ade; while over 
the alternate doorways and on all the corners are seen 
the immense mask ornaments with the elephant-trunk 
projection. A peculiarity of this building not noticed 
by any authority, hut clearly shown in Charnay’s jdm- 
tograph, is that not only ai’o the corners rounded iis 
in the other buildings, but the walls at the cornei's are 
not perpendicular either above or below the cornice, 
inclining inward toward th(5 top at an angle of about 
seven decrees. Several human figrures are noted 
among the decorations, of ruder execution than otlicrs 
at Uxmal, two of whicli. seem to be playing on mu- 
sical instruments resembling somewhat a guitar and 
harp; while a third is sitting with his hands crossed 
on his breast, and bound by cords. “ All that is 

Cut of OTIC of tliese projecting curves in NormarCs Rambles in ) 

p. 102. 

‘The "Nvliolc, loaded as it is Avith oruainent, conveys the idea of 
ness and inagnilieenee rather than that of taste and refinement.’ SfijJnyis' 
Vucafan, \i)\. i., p. ri04, ’The nortiiern front, no doubt, was tlio pnmipal 
one, as r judge from tlie remains, asAvell as from the fact, that it is more ele- 
vated than tlie others,’ Norman's Rambles in Ynr.^ p. ]t>l. Norman’s goa- 
eral view of the Nunnery includes a view of tliis northern front, hut 
decorations arc omitted and the tnrn‘ts also. ‘ (diaqiic portc, de deux 
deux, est surmontee d’une rdche mervm’lleiisement ouvragee que dcv.iirnt 
occuper dcs statues diverses. Quaut a la frise elle-rnemc, e’est iiii enseniHi 
extraordinaire dc pavilions, oii de enrienses figures d’idoles supcr])osei“s rp- 
sortent conime par hasard de I’arrangement des pien-es, et rapj’cllen^ 
tetes enormes scnlptees snr les palais de Chiclien-Itza. Des nieamibe- h' 

S ierres finement travaillt?es leur servent de cadre el donnent nne vagn<' n.ee 
e caraetbres hidroglyphiques: puis vienuent uue succession de grccqucs <h’ 
gnindo dimension, aftenices, aux angles, dc carres et de petites rosaces u 
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known of the exterior front of this northern building 
is that among its decorations, which are comparatively 
plain and simple, are two naked male figures, the con- 
dition of whose genital organs indicates the existence 
of the same phallic rites of which traces have been 
already noted. With the additional remark that 
t races "of bright-colored jiaint are still visible in shel- 
tered portions of the sculptured fa9ades, I conclude 
my description of the so-called Nunnery.^'^ 

Immediately eastward of the Casa de Monjas are 
several ruined structures shown in the i)lan, standing 
on terraces somewhat lower than those last men- 
tioned. Only one of these, and Avhich one of the four 
or five shown on the jdan is not stated, has been more 
than mentioned by any visitor. This one exception 


firl admira])lc*. Lc caprice de Farchitecte avait jet(^ et lii, comnie des 
dementis a la parfaite rtS^nilarile dii dessin, des statues dansles jmsitions les 
plus diverscs. J.a plupart out <lisparii, et Ics tetes out etc eiilevees k celles 
(pii restt lit encore.’ Chmiiay, UuineH Amt^r.y pp. 3G4-5, phot. 3()“7. ‘Les 
^Tosses totes torment la jirincipale decoration desdessus de portes; lew treilHs 
Mont lii stories, les eucorlielleinents empiles snppriines.’ Vmllct'lc-Dnc^ iii 
hi, ]). 07. 

1 append a few general qiiotatioibs concerning; the Nunnery: The court 
facades ‘ornamented iroin one end to the other with the ricliest and most 
intricate carving known in the art of the builders of Ilxmal; presenting a 
scone uf strange magnificence, surpassing any that is now to he seen among 
its ruins.’ Siepkens* Yiicatan, vol. i., p, 3(K). * All these facades were i)ainte(l; 
the traces of the colour are still visible, and the reader may imagine what 
the ctfect must have l>een when all this building was entire, and according 
to its su])j»osed design, in its now desolate doorways stood noble Maya 
inaidens, like the vestal virgins of the Romans, to cherish and kce[) alive 
tile sacred fire hurning in the temples.’ Id., p. 307. The liottoms of the 
caissons of the diamond lattice'W'ork arc painted red. The paint is believed 
jo ho a mi.xture in equal parts of carmine and vermilion, ])rol)ahIy vegeta- 
f’h- colors. Wuldeck, Voy. Pitt., pp. 200-1; Zavala, in Antiq. Mex., tom.i., 
y*. ! ’T3-4, (Ic.scrihes a liniidiiig siippo.sed to be the Nunnery on 

account of the serpent ornament, which, how’cver, is stated to be on the 
exterior front of the Iniilding. Cogolliido, Hint. Ynr., p. 177, desciihes the 
< niirt and surrounding edifices, stating that the serpent surrounds all four 
V* ^ . gran patio con luuchos aposentos separados en forma do clanstro 

I*' / \ niian estas donccllas. Es fabrica digna de adrniracion, porqne lo 
» ' citor do las paredes es t(Klo de piedra lalirada, donde esthn sacadas de 
i t Mu relieue figiiras de liombres arnuidos, diuersidad do nnimales, pajaros, 
e l a- cosas.’ ‘Todos los quatro liencos de aquel gran patio {quo se puedo 
I jiar playa) lo.s cine vna culebra huirada en la misma ])iedra dc las pare- 
' , que termiiia la cola por debaxo de la cabeca, y tiene toda ella en cir- 
^ qnairocientos pie.s.^ Jones, Hist. Anc. Amer., p. 93, accounts for the 
e\l f mmi senlpturo on the court fa^;ades hy supposing that it was 

iN ^ la-ter date; its protection from the weather would also tend to 

t>etter preservation. 
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is the House of Birds. A portion of its front is 
shown in the precediii,i>’ cut, which sufficiently exjdaiDS 
the orig-in of Hie aj)pellation. The interior is remark- 
able for containing two rooms which are larger thiui 
any others at Uxmal, measuring fourteen by fiftydavo 
feet, and about twenty feet in height. One of these 
apartments has well-j»reserved traces of the paint 
which formerly covered walls and ceiling; and tho 
other has an arch which differs somewhat from all 
others in this ancient city. Its peculiarity is that Hie 
overlapping blocks of stone, instead of lying hori- 
zontally as in other cases, are slightly inclined, as is 





Arch at Uxmal. 


i'nini])]<;; of the true arch with a key-stone tlian lias 
' i -U found elsewhete in Yucatan. It will also be 
|'"»ti(:od in the cut that the blocks, instead of bciii.C!' all 
'a vut>u];ir cubical form, are some of them cut elbow- 
'•’i^iped. This is a feature, wdiich, if it exists in other 
"ablings, has not been particularly noticed. 

Altlioygh Zavala says, speaking of the Uxmal ruins in general: ‘Cel- 
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Still further eastward are the pyramid and huildinp' 
at I), on the plan, which have been called the Ca«a 
del Adivino, or Prophet’s House ; the Ca.sa del Enano, 
or Dwarf’s House; Tolokh-eis, or Holy Mountain, 
and Kingsborougli’s Pyramid; the first three names 
originating from traditions among the natives I’esjiect- 
ing tlie former occupants of the building; the latter 
having been applied by M. Waldeck in honor of the 
.Irish lord who aided in his explorations. Connecting 
the Casa del Adivino with the Nunnery are lines of 
low mounds, or terraces, pos.sibly occupied in fonner 
times by buildings, forming a courtyard Avhich meas- 
ures eighty-five by one hundred and thirty-five feet, 
and in the centre of which, at z, is the inpual rude 
column, oi’ picote. 

The supporting mound, or pyramid, in this case, 
from a base of one hundred and fifty-five by two 
hundred and tliirty-five feet, rounded at the corners 
so as to form an oval rather than a rectangular fig- 
ure,*'* rises with very steep sides to a height of eighty- 
eight feet, forming at the summit a platform twenty- 
two by eighty-two feet. The surface of this jiyrainiJ 
is fa(«d with blocks of hewn stone laid in mortar. 
The interior is presumably of rough stones in mortar, 
although little or nothing is said on this point.'™ Ex 
cavations jirove that the structure is solid without in- 


les qiii fprment Tarcte j\ partir de laquelle 1 c.<h plans des murs convert^tTit 
pour (letoniiiner la vodte prisiuiUiquo doiit j’ai deja parle, soiit oh 

lorinc tie eoutle do/it I'anj^de est oblus,’ Antiq. Mcx.^ toiu. i., div. ii., p- 
*hi tlie rear of, aittl within a few feet of the eastern raii'^^e, are the reinaiu'i 
of a siiitilar ran^re, Avliielt is iiom' almost in total ruins. There ajqiehr h 
liavc been eonneeting walls, or walks, from this range to the Pyrauud near 
by, as I judged from the nihbisli and stones that can be traced from one to 
the other.’ Nonna n' s lia nobles in Yur., p. 162. Cats from StrphnN 1 led* 
tan, vol. i., pp. 311, 430; one of them reproduced in Baldwin's Anc.^ Amn'. 

<9 So say Stcjfhens’ text and plan, Viollet-le-Duc, and Chaniay’s plan; 
bnt Steplions’ views, except tliat in Crnf. Amcr., Cbarnay’s pliotograpn^^f 
and Waldeck’s jdan and drawings, do m>t indicate a.n oval form. 1 ain ni* 
dined to believe tliat the ct»rner.s are simply roundetl somevvliat more tna'i 
in the otlier Uxmal structures, and that the oval form indicated in the plan 
is not correct. , 

M. Viollet-lC'Dnc says it is ‘enti^rement composd d’un bloeage f 
ma^onnerie revetu de gros moelloiis paremeiitfis/ in Cnarnai/f jiidnes A 
p. 70. 
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rcvior galleries. The surface blocks are cul)ical, about 
two feet in diiuensions at the base, if we may tiaist 
M. Waldeck’s drawing, but diniiuisliing toward the 
top. They are not laid so as to break joints, yet so 
solid is the sti'iicture that the powerful leverage of 
nrowing roots has caused comparatively little; damage. 
The eastern fi'ont is shown on the following ]>age. A 
stairway one hundiod and ttvo feet on the slojie, seV- 
(Mity feet wide at the base, but narrowing toward the 
summit, com])osed of ninety steps, each step being 
about a foot high and live oi’ six inches wide, leads 
up this side. The slope of this stairway is so steep, 
being inclined at an angle of about eighty degi’ees, 
tliat visitors have f wind it very diflicult to ascend and 
ilcsceiid. 3*adre Cogolludo Avas the first to complain 
of the stee|) grade. He says: ‘1 once did go up that 
of IJxumual, and when I w'ould come down, 1 did re- 
licnt, me; l)ecauso so narrow ai'e the steps, and so 
many in number, that the edifice goes u)) exceeding 
straight, and Ireing of no smtill height, the head 
s\\ inis, and there is oven some jiei il in its descent.”"’^ 
In the cmitre of the western slope of tlie I’rojihet’s 
Pyramid, toward the Nunnery, are c'ertain structures, 
■'liich M. Waldeck represents as jinijecting jtortions 
el (he pyramid, or piers, the hover one forming a 
I'lailorm fifteen by forty feet, .sixty feet uji tin; shpe; 
aial the ujiper rising- from this platform and formiiyg- a 

^ ' [''iiollnih), Hist. Yur., p. 11)3. ‘La subiMa princijdtl osta, la paiic 
' y St* jM'aclifa. por ine4io de ana <>nnla, ([U<f ;i la all lira n-ftaida, 

spu’nn Dll t'alcTilo, ol Tiiiiy escaso dttclivo dc. In'inta. pitbs a lo mas; 
\ ,) * * (anito sc deja entender, la Imcc cn cxhi'ino pididitMilc y 

cu^mfio, la f^rada a que Jnc rclicro, tifdfc dc 1)5 a lOO 
i piedra Jabrada., pero tan an<;’()stos, quo ajfdiias puotloii ixadhir 

’ ppi.id del jviq: ]a ciducn muolios troiicuH do arholos, o.spiims, y, !o (juo os 
1, 'P >nia multit.ud do yorba, ros])aladiza..’ dlic autimr, Imwt'vtu*, olimlatd 
^ -Hnvay barofvjotod. L.' fi., in lirfjisfro (In Lhv., tom. i,. p. 278. ‘Los 
' diV t sdnt tolleinout li.s.so.s qii’oii no juuit y moiitor tuciiitf a 

1 , 0 . bronssaillos qui j)OUssont dans los iulorsfit-cs dos 
‘ jb Sir boy. PttJ., p. 1)5. The oastfuai slojxt 70 , and tin* ■\vost- 

o m., ' Ald/xb/q p. 250. Stairway has 180 .<t ops, oacli 12 to laccrdi- 

^vl,b and hi^di. kavida, in Atdfq\ Mcx., tom. i., div. ii., ]). 33. 100 
j ' < A ('ach a laches wide. Wuhinck, Voy. Piff., p. 71. 100 sto[>.s. each 6 

, -^.sAvitlo. Kornuovs Rdmhha in Ym\, ]>. 103. About 130 .^H'ps, 8 or 9 
Oiph, Shjdicfis^ Cr.nt. Amcr., vol. ii., p. 421. 
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stHOiid, twenty by twenty-five feet, continuous with 
tlic main summit platfoi-m of tlie pyi'amid, Tlie u})- 
pi'ojection, or pier, has since proved to l)e a dis- 
tinct building, Avitli richly scul])turcd front, one 
(‘niitral door, and two ])]aiii rooms in the interior; the 
o]iter one seven by fifteen feet, ami nineteen feet ]iigh; 
t 1)(^ inner, four by twelve feet, and eleven feet liigln 
The lower pier may Inive l)een a similar structure, l)nt 
it is (‘ompletely in ruins behnv the central platfoi'ni, 
; \c(pt a Icov slight t}*aces of rooms near tlu; l)ase. 
\1]' Ste^pliens is disposed to believe that a liroad stair- 
rast'. of* peculiar construction, supported by a ti’ia.ngu- 
iar arch like stairways that will be inentioned later 
in a, few instances in connection witli othej’ Yucatan 
mins originally led nj) to the front of tlic^ building 
on the s1o])e; otlioi'wise it is ditlicailt to imagine by 
wliat means these/, a]>artmonts could have heeu reached. 
The stoiK's of these projeetiug ]K)rtions are longei- than 
f Isewhere, and laid so as to break joints. On t he sum- 
nut platform stands a small l>uilding, twelve h‘ot wide, 
s( ven(y-t\\() feet long, and about sixtec/n feet high, 
having a, promenade five feet wide at its base. This 
hiiihhng presemts no feature with wliieh the reader is 
tfU already ])erfe(*tly familiar, exee])t that it (*ontains 
nnly one range of I'oonis, having no dividing interior 
^^‘alh Tlie interior is divided into three rooms, whicli 
d' net i'onnnunicate with each other, and me not 
i’h-otc‘)V(l. The central room is seven l)y twenty dbni* 
h yt. and its <loor is on the west, just op]K>site the 
h'^iderm formed l)y the pi’ojeetiiig pier. Tln^ end 
''^'nns ai*e seven by nineteen feet, and open on the 
I'i'^inenade at either side of the eastern stairvay."'^ 

tn(' Uc petite cluipelle eu eontre-tas tournee I’onest; cc ])etit 

, j T ' ^ touille eonmie uii hijim; une inseri[)tioii ])ar<ut MVoir ete ^lavee, 

> ; 'h * * <t<* ]a. porteU Amcr.^ ]>. a(>N. 

t’;. ^ “•'lanuents more rieli, elaborate, and candully (‘NeeatcMl, l!iau 

- y ‘p/ other etlitice in UxmalU AtcjihniA Yvniffin, vnl. i., p. ai'i. 

_ . y* oiatter of (limen.-^ioiis, tlic Casa del A^li^ iiio pres<oil.', the same 
r,;; ^alier structures -Stcplious, h('iiiy t h«i auUiority 

, : y- yalderdv' makes the idatform 45 by 91 fe<d 8 Iik'Ik's, ami the 

, ,^y's M feet 8 inches hy 14 teot S inelu-s. "Zavala odls the hui]<liji<<8 
e. According io Norman the i)yraiiiid imuisuresoOO feet at the 
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Cut on the interior wails of the end rooms, seventy- 
two circular figures, two or three indies in diametcf, 
have been observed. M. Waldeck, as usual, lias a 
theory res[iectiug these circles, or ratlier he has two 
in case one should jirove unsatishrctory. He thinlvs 
they may liave been made by prisoners to kill time, 
or they may have been a record of sacrifnais con- 
summated ill this cue. The sculjitured decoi-ation.s 
of the e.xtorior wails are described as elegant Imt 
simjile. Wo have here the lia<-k-ground of ornanienta! 
lattice-work, and liesides tliis tlie prominent feature i.s 
four full-length human figures standing on the west 
front, two on each side of the dooi'way, and oveiiook- 
ing the courtyard of the Casa do j\fonjas. d’licy ate 
tile Hgiires of males, and are naked, exceiit a sort of 
helinet on tlie liead, a scarf I’omid tlie shoulders, and 
a bolt round tlie Avaist. 'fhe urins are crossed liidi 
on tlie l)rea.st, and each hand liolds something rcscin- 
liling a liammer. I'he genital organs are represented 
ill their proper projiortioiis, and wore evidently in- 
tended liy the sculptor as the prominent feature of 
tlie statues. All four had fallen from their plates, 
even at tJio time of M. Waldeck’s visit, lint this cx- 
ploi'er by careful sea,rch collected suftiident fragiinads 
of the four, Avliich a.re precisely alike, to recoiistnnt 
one. He intended to bring these fragments away 
Avith him, hut his intentions heing tliAvai'ted ly tlw 
emissaries of the ]\Ie.\ican goA-ernmont, he huriitl hi'' 
statue in a locality only known to himself.’'^ It i'' 

base, and is ]()() feet the platfonu heing 21 hy 72 feet, and tlie inj-td 

iiig 12 hy t)0, and 20 feet Jiigti. Cliarnay pronounces the pyramid i ’ 
feet higii. Stepliens, ijrtit. Amrr., vol. ii',, pp. 421-2, gives the 
as follows; Pyramid, 120 hy 210 feet at ]»a,se; platform, 4[> feet wide 
ilie hnilding; hniiding, OS feet long; rooms, 0 feet wide, fs, IS, and 
long. Friederidisthars dimensions: Pyramid, 120 hy 102 feet and ~ c hj ' 
liigh; platform, 211^ ])y 89 feet; linildihg, 12 hy 711 feet, and ]9| fed Mkni 
NofivrfJrs A nvdle.s I n//., 1S4!, tom. xcii,, ]>. :107. lleller’s d'nii'nA‘t'’J 
Pyramid, i;i5 hy 225 feet, and 105 feet high; platform, 20 by 70 fe< t . tnin< 
ing, 12 by 00 feet, and 20 feet high. ^ , 

‘II est a renuir(j[uer quo ie penis des .statfies etait eii dreeti''" d 
tontes ees ligures etaiciit jdiis partienlierement mutilees dans cecv | 
dll eorjis.’ iy<tl(^rr/:, Voj/, Pi ft., }q». 05-0. Plate xi. sliows the sOiihC 
accompanying portion of the Avail. ‘The emblems of life and dead'^ ajh - 
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]rt;iins to be stated that the decorations of tliis l^roph- 
( t's House, like that of the Nunnery, were orin-inally 
jiaiutud in In-ight colors. Blue, red, yellow, and white, 
were found by M. Waldeck on the least exposed [»or- 
rioiis. Thei’O can be but little doubt tliat this pyra- 
mid was a temple where the sacrifice.s described in a 
jii eceding volume were celebi’ated. ' I t has been cu.s- 
totiiary witli many writers to sjjoak of it, as of all sim- 
ilar structures in America, as a Teocalli, the name of 
such temples in Andhuac; but thus to tipply an Aztec 
name to mmimuents in regions inhabited by peofile 
wliose relation to the Aztecs or tinnr ancestors is yet 
far i'i'om ])rovcd, is at lea,st injudicious, since it tends 
to cause confusion when we come to consider the suh- 
jcct of aboriginal history. “ 

"ii 1lic \sali ill dose jiixtti yiositioii, eonlirniiii^^ the lielief in tlie e.Kistence of 
i!i;U NM)rs]iii> prndietMl l*y the l\ity]itians, ami all other eastern nations, ami 
ficiorc !'(deiT(vl (o tis jireva.lent among;' th<^ peoph^ of r.\nial.' ]'u' 

rufnn, vol. i., j>. ,S14. ‘'Die westeiii facade is ornanienltMl witli linnian 
ligii)(‘s sSniilar to ('(frifdlifhs, hindy seailplnred in .stone with g;'real art,’ 
lla nilt/c'i in ) ee., jt. Kit. It is astonisliin^^diow (gisy the im'aii- 
iiig ol' t liese sculptures may lie deciphered when the lyglit ptu'son undertakes 
iiicla.sk, for iiistain-c: ‘Tlie tianslation of tin* above Sculpture sei.'ins as 
•'.lyy as if a 1 )AN I Kf. had already read t he. ham 1 writing; on the wall I as t bus — 

1 ii' liuniiin iigiii'e, in full life ami maturity, togetiu*)* with the sex, ]H(‘seiits 
hi'diality; over the ligun* the c/vav-v-Ao/ow' are j)laced, ]»ortrayiug the ligure’s 
‘‘dilhiy deal)); w hile the skull siipfiorti'd by <‘X]>anding ^vings (and this Scidp- 
idft l»cij,o j>|ac('d ahov(‘ those of lib* and death,) pr(.*senjs the iimnorla! Soul 
as.uMdiag- on 1 hii wings of 'I'inie, above ail earthly life, or the eurriijdion of 
llie gravel’ Janc.'i' Hist. Am'. Anur.j lO.’k 

" ^K'jdens, vol. i p]). :K*2, 3Kb gives views of the east ami 

"j d Iroiiis,, tlie former of which I have inserte<i in my de^aaipl ion ; a.i)d in 
' Vo], ii., p. 420, a view from the south, whieh is copi(‘d in Ar- 

jc'w l),is Ifi'Hftfjr, 02, wliii-li last authority also gives w hat mems to 

:i ii ^loratiim of the pyrandil from Waldeck. Wald(*ck’.s plati's, ix,, x., 
leintc to this structure; j)l;ite ix. is a \iew' from a j>oint /iho\(‘ the whole 
uii ( ( tly <(vcr the centre, indudiiig a grouml plan of the summit hnild- 
niaft' x. is the Nvesterri elevation of the pyramid and hnilding with tin* 

* ''-iciii cIc\ation of the hitler; and plate xi. is a view' of one of the statm*s 
iiK'nlioned. ('hanuiy’s pliotograpli 35 gi\es a western view of 
wlji(*|i is al.so inehidcd in photognijdi 38; it is to hc^ noted that 
N , ! . the Casa <lel Adiviiio lamsiderahly south ol the ^vnniiery. 

I lunnhlr.'i in 15/6*,,*p, 102, givc,s an altogether imaginary viiwv of 

v' t\'' 3aniid Jiiid building, perhaps intemled for the w estern front, d.a base 
'' J dhne tael ice est revetue d’an ])arcment vertioal ave<' nmyfrixMlans 
. (■ nn refrouve rimitation des rondins de hois, surmonte.s d une sorte 
* ('-trade pres(tue entierement <letrnite.’ \ in ('/ntnmy, 

g ' P- 70. On the east front of the building arc ‘dmix por- 

s ir i petits pavilions converts d’une f‘speee (hi toit niposant 

s, ^tsuos.’ ‘ I'd est ee nioiitmicnt, clief-d’oetivre d’art et dk'legaiice. 

' ' 'III Jin plus tard a Uxinai, je n’aurais ]»as jm en donner un 
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All the principal structures of fJxinal liave iiow 
been fully described, and as all coindusions and genui-.il 
remarks respecting this city will be deferred until ( 
can include in such reinai’ki? all the ruins of the stato, 
I take leave of IJxmal rvith a mention, of a very few 
miscellaneous relics s])oken of by different traveler, s. 

No water has been found in the immediate vicinity 
of the city, the dependence havin<>’ ])robably been ou 
ai'tificial reservoirs and iu/aadas, possibly also on snl)- 
teiTa.neaii sin’ine’s, or senate,^, whose locality is not 
known, d’liere arc several of these aguadas within a 
radius rtf a few miles of Uxmal. They resemble, in 
their present aliandoned condition, small natural jxtnds, 
and tlieir stagnant waters are thought to have much to 
do with the unhealthiness of the locality, d'hey have 
no apjtearancc of being artificial, but tlie inhaltitants 
universally believe them to be so, and Mr Ste])hens, 
fi’om his observations in other parts of the country, is in- 
clined to agree with the general Itelief. I have already 
noticed the donuoshajjed underground apai'tintiits 
which ocaair frorpiently among the ruins, and were 
pi'obably used as cisterns, or reseivoirs, for tire storing 
up of water tbr the use of the city. Mr N(.n'niaii 
states also that one of the numerous mounds, tltaf 
occur in all directions, westward of the Nunnerv, 
found to 1 h; an immense reservoii' or cistern, having a 
double (airl); the interior of which was beautifully 
fiuislied with stucco, and in good preservation.” l b' 

dessin cuuipler; lo reiiUc avuit ete par suite xlc rc.^tractifii 

quetpies pierre.s juieessaire.-t la solidite de celte partie de I’edifice.' U 
f/cr/i, Voff. p. iX). \ vi if flic .slnicturo wiih tis perfect and liis < 

inatioii as coinj)l(’te as la; claims, it is very straii;^e, to say tlu^ least, iiif-l 
did not discover the apartnients in the western projections. Zavala, in 
it/ra?,, tom. i., div. ii,, p. 33, says that the interior walls of this biuldmr 
plastered. Stcpliens, (diariiay, and Brassenr, Jfist, JVaf. Civ., toin. 'b-.h'; 
578-88, ^ive the traditiun of the Dwarf, which jgdves this temple one 0 ‘ 
names. 'The eonstruetion of these <»niaments is not Jess jiccnliie’ aie 
strikinp^ than tlie general etfect. Tliere were no tablets or single 
each representing separately and by it.self an entire subject; hnt eycr> 
nient or comhinaiion is made np of separate stones, on each of whi(’h ’ 
the subject was carved, and which was then set in its place in tl'.c 
'Perhajis it may, with* propriety, he called a species of sculptured 
Strphenii' Cent. Anic?'., vol. ii., p, 422. 
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further states that some of these mounds have been 
ojioncd and “seemed to have been intended orii,dnally 
for sepulchres,” a]thoiii,di Mr Stephens could hud no 
traces of se})ulchral relics. 

M. Waldeck barely mentions the discovery of small 
fragments of dint artificially shajied, hut beyond this 
tliere is no record of relics in the shape of ini[)le- 
lueiits. Traces of pottery arc ncairly as rare. Mr 
.\orman says lie found fragments of broken vases on 
the ]»yramid E of the ]>lan; and Mr Stephens found 
siinilar fragments in one of the reservoirs on the jilat- 
toi'iu of the Governor’s House, tog-ether with a nearly 
conipletc tri[iod vase, one foot in diameter, with enam- 
eled surface. 

Mr Frioderichsthal found on ii low mound live stones 
lying, as ho states, from north-west to south-west (?), 
the middle one of which was over twelve feet long- 
and covered with carved dguros. 

A native rejiorted to tSr Zavala that he had seen a 
•stone talile, ])aintod I'od, located in a cellar, and indi- 
cating a place of sacriHce. This report would not be 
worth recording were it not for the fact that similar 
tables are of frequent occurrence in Ghiapas, as will 
lie seen in the followu'ng chapter. 

The Alihe Domenecli has something to say of Ux- 
inal anti(|uities; ho says that “carved figures repre- 
senting lioudha of Java, seated on a Siva’s head, 
were found at IJxmal, in yucatan.”“ 

• hie and a lialf hour’s ride westward from flxmal a 
inonnd sunnounted with ruins, called Senuisacal, Avas 
i-^ceii ;it a distance; and about the same distance north- 
ASAistward, not far from Mima, Avas found oiu; of the 
lyjiical buildings on a mound. '^J’his building Avas 
IK al ly ijiitire, e.xcept that the outer Avails above tlie 
'‘oiniee had fallen. BetAveen this jJaci! and flxmal, 
tdiout five miles from the latter, is a mound Avith two 

,y Vveahm, vdl. i., pp. iJ-lS-l)!, ‘i'-'T-S; N'iniinti's Rumhles in 

Wfddevl:^ Voy. Piit.^ p. 74; Frieden^'hsth/d,, in Nou- 
V/c 1841, toTii. xcii., pp. 307-8; Zavaln^ in Antiq^. 

- loitK 1 ., (liv. p 35 ^ Dovncnech's Deaerts, vol. i., p. 51. 
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buildings, to which the same description will apply. 
These ruins were seen by Mr Stephens during a hasty 
trip from Uxmal, unaccompanied by his artist coiii- 
panion. Ruins oliserved still further westward will 
be included in another group.®" 

In describing the laiins outside of Uxmal which 
compose the central group, and which may foi' the 
most j)art he {lassed over raj)idly from their simihu'ity 
to eacli other and to those already described, 1 shall 
locate each 1)y bearing and distance as accurately as 
possible, and all the }>rinci})al localities are also laid 
down on the map. This matter of location is not, 
iKAvever, very imjiortant. The wliole central region 
is strewn with mounds bearing ruined l)uildings ; sonic 
of these liave received ]>a,rticular attention from tlic 
natives and from travelers, and have consequently 
been named. I shall describe tliem by the names tiiat 
have lieen so applied, but it must be noted that very 
few of these names are in any way connected with the 
aboriginal cities ; tliey were mostl}^ a])])lied at first to 
particular structure.s, and later to the ruins in their 
immediate? vicinity; consequently several of the small 
grou))s which have been honored vvith di.stinct names, 
may, in many instances, liave formed a part of the 
same city. 

At 8acbe,- n leaning a ‘paved road of white stone, 
a name derived from such a jiaved way in the vicinity, 
which will be mentioned later,— four or five mi! 'S 
south-east of (ixinal, besides other ‘old walls’ is a 
group of three buildings. One of them is twelve aixl 
a half by fifty -three feet; none, however, present 
any peculiar feature, save that in one of the door 
way^s two columns apjiear.'’® 

Somewhat less than ten miles eastward of RKinal 
is the towm of Nohcacab, ‘the great place of good 
land,’ preserving the name of an aboriginal town whn h 

. Stephens^ YncdUtn^ vol. i.» pp. 188, 2*23 -2. 

Stephens^ Yucatan, vol. ii., p. 122, with plate showing front oi t-nt 
build ing. 
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I’otmerly existed somewhere in this vicinity. In this 
^illa^■e arc several mounds; and a sculptured head, 
v ith s])ecimens of pottery, has been dipi^ up in the 
[ilaza. The surrounding' country within a radius of a 
If'W iniles abounds in ruins, two of whicli are j)articu- 
lai’lv mentioned. 'I'lie first is known as Xeocb, and 
censists of the pyramid shown in tlie cut. It is be- 



Py rata id of Xcoili. 


IV I'eii eiglity and ninety feet high, plainly visil)lo froni 
file I’ropliet’s House aib Uxmal, but tlie buildings on 
ii ' summit, like its sides, are almost completely in I'liins, 
•nili.iugh traces of ste])s yet remain, (beat and mar- 
' liHi,; stories were told by the natives concerning a 
^ vicinity; and it jnoved indeed to 

I’' a most wonderful cavern with bi'ancliing sid)ter- 
I "li' an galleries, worn by the feet of ancient carriers 
b' '^der; but it was entirely of natni'al foi'ination, a 
“ ode l)iock of sculptured stone, with the worn paths 
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being the only traces of man’s presence. The socojk} 
of the ruins 'is that of Nohpat, 'great lord,’ 
miles from Nohcacah toward IJxmal, M'liose buildin'is 
are plainly visilde from it, and of whicli it may, not 
improbably, have heen a continuation or dependencv. 
A mound, or pyramid, two liundred and fifty feet loii f 
at the h;rse, and one lumdred and fifty feet high on tluj 
slope, with a nearly perfect staiiAvay on the southeui 
side, su])[)orts a portion of a dilapidated buildinu. 
wliich ov'erlooks the numerous laiins scattered over flic 
plain at. its foot. A single corridor, or room, is loft 
intact, and is oidy three feet and five indies wide. 
At the foot of the stairway is a platform with a ])ic(ifA', 
as at l^xmal, in its centre. There was also lying ;it 
tiie foot of the steps, the flat stone 
repre.sented in the cut, measurin*; 
elev'en and one third feet in lengfji 
by three feet ten inches in \i idrh. 
’l.’he human figure in low relief or 
its surface is very rudely carvtd, 
and was moreover much clefacefi by 
the rains to which for many yeais it 
liad been exposed. Near the |iyi'a 
mid another jilatform, two hundiou 
feet square, and raised about twiiitv 
feet, siqijiorts buildings at right 
angles witli each other, one of v. tiicl: 
has two stories built after a nicdiol 
which will be made clear in descrih- 
. big other ruins. The only others ot 

tlic many monuments of JNeiii'y 
Avliicli throw any additional light on Yucatan antirgii- 
ties, are tliose i’ound on a level spot, whose shape la 
that of a right-angled triangle ivith a mound at each 
angle. Here are many scattered lilocks and fra.gnieiits> 
two of wliich united formed the statue shown in tlucut 
on the next page. It is four and a quarter feet fiigh 
and a foot and a half in diameter. The face seciiu 
be represented as looking sideways or backward ever 
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at Nolijuit. 


the slioiildcr, iind is surmounted hy a liead-drcss in 
'.vhich the liead of a wild beast may he made out, 
r'calliii^- shj^'litly tlie idols which we have already seen 
ill Nicaragua. Other statues mioht doulitless he re- 
consiructed l>y moans of a thorouoh search, lait only 
(lie stone Idocks shown in tlie cut are jiarticularly 


- 

;:h 



Skull anti Cru 8 Kl>oiie.s. 


lai'iitioind. They are twenty-seven inches high and 
ti'diii sixtiien to twenty-two inches wide, liearing- alter- 
aatcly scul|)turcd on their fronts the skull and cross- 
ii'iiii s, symholsin later times — perhaps also wlien these 
^'ii vinj^s wei'e made — of death. In its original condi- 
iinii iSdlipat may not unlikely have been as grand a 
'•’.ty as Oxuial, hut it is almost completely in ruins. 

y Oil sec Stephens' YHcalan, \oI. i., ii]). .’M.S-SS, 

r. ' ]» 5 "raiui(,l, tliose ^nveii in tlie text. Cut 

J heprodueed iii Bal(lwin\i Anc. Anur., pp. IdT-.^. ‘Liia 

, nmltitud tie edilie.ioB entenimcnto amiiiiatles, espareido.s sobre 

* '1(1*^ .‘‘^^buisien did tcrreiio que piiedo al)razar la visla. I'^sta conn) 
i 1!)— T. a *^^***'' desde IJxmal se proloiiga con direceion al S. E. 

■ *<\i ^ cs la continnaciim do esa inniensa 

) i coloHalcH enteramente arruiiiatlos, tpie, auiique 

^ o\!ir - inodo que en Uxinal, indican, sin embargo, 

<i'’tiguodad; jiorquo aieiido construidos cou ignalos materias, y con 
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In the same region, some five or six miles south- 
ward from Nohcacab, and perhaps ten or twelve mil.;s; 
south-eastward from {Ixmal, is a most extensive gr(«ip 
of ruins, probably the remains of an ancient cite, 
known as Kabah. Sixteen different structures ai\' 
located in a sjtace al)out two thousand by tliree thou- 
sand feet, on Mr Stephens’ plan, whicli, however, was 
not formed by measurements, laut lay olaservation from 
tile top of a ])yramid. Norman is the oidy visitt.ir, 
excejat Stephens and tJatherwuod, and his dcscrijitioii 
amounts to notliiug. I )aro(“eed to describe such of 
Kabali monuments as differ in construction and sciil|)- 
ture from tlioso we have previously exa.mined, and 
conse(|uently throw additional light on Maya archi 
tecture. 

A mound forms a summit platform, raised twenty 
feet, and measuring one hundred and forty -two ly two 
hundred fec't, Ascending the terrace from its soutli 
western side, lauiklings of the ordinary type ajipoar 
on the right and loft; the former resting on the slope 
instead of on the summit of the terrace,— that is, 
tile roar wall, of great tliiidviiess, rises perj^endicularly 
from the base. In tlie centre of the platform is an 
enclosure sos eii feet high and twenty-seven feet sijiiarc, 
formed of hewn stones, tlie lower tier of which was 
sculptured w itli a- continuous line of hieroglyphics c.v- 
tcniling round tlie circumference. No picote, however, 
was found witliin the enclosure. Directly in front, or 
on the north-east side of tlie [ilatform, a stairway oi 
twenty steps, forty leet wide, leads up to a liigiicr 
terrace, the arrangement, licing much like tliat oi tlio 
northern building of the Casa de Monjas at Uxmal. 

no incnor solidoz, las injnrjas del lieinpo son mas evideiites sohre ctccdk'’ 
ol»jet*>s se })res(aitaii a la vista. .\iin sc nota la eontigjnracion y Irazo (i“ 
rainpas, atrios y plazas, dmide audan, eoiao diseminados cn gnipos. n 
<lc altares, inidtitiul <le jaedras esenadradas talladas en iiiedios i< 
I'CprestMitando calaveras y eanillas, trozos do eolumnas, y eornizas y cs'-'' 
eapriehosas d simbdlicas,’ This visitor dcscrihes most of the moinii. * "' J 
mentioned hy Stepliens, The pieote, or jdiallus, together with a 
head, he hronydit awav with him. 31. F, in livqisiro F'zaAjtoni. I't'' 
365 7 . 
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l)iit ill this case the upper platform, instead of l)oing 
jciiir and narrow as usual, is nearly S(jua,re, and sup- 
j.iirts a building- of the same shape, whose front at the 
tup of the stairway measures one hundred and lifty- 
(i)U! feet. Tlie advanced state of ruin in which the 
wJiolo structure was found, made it diificult to form 
nil i<lca of its original plan, and Mr Stojihens’ descrip- 
tion in tliis case fails to present clearly the idea, wliicli 
lie formed on tlie subject. The front jiortion of the 
edifice, liowcver, wliich is the best jtreserved of all, 
lias two double ranges of ajiartmeuts, sejiarated by a 
\erv thick wall, and all under the same roof Two 
peculiarities were noted in these rooms. The inner 
rooms of the front range have their floors two feet 
and eight inches higher than tlie outer, and are en- 
tered from the latter by two stone steps; while in one 
case at least these stejis are cut from a single block of 
stone, the lower ste]) taking the form of a scroll, and 
rile walls at the sides ai'o covered with carvings, as 
shown in the cut. (dver the I’ear wall of the front 
range rises a structure of hewn stone four feet thick 



Interior Steps at Katiali. 


and fifteen feet high, which, like the turrets over the 
'aalheru building of the Nunnery and the Casa, de 
J nioiuas at IJxnial, could only hav'e lieeii intended as 
an oruaiuont, but which from the ground lieneath pre- 
' 'Its every appearance of a second story. The exte- 
pa>i’ sculpture of this front, except a .small portion at 
'i'c northern end, has fallen, but enough remains to 
' ’dicate that the decorations w'ere most rich and elab- 
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orate, tlioiig'li uniform; and, unlike those of any struc- 
ture } et mot with, they covered the whole surface of 
the front, Ijoth above and below the central cm'nicu;. 



Tlio cut shows tlie g-cnoral a]i]>ea)’ancc of these de(‘orii- 
tions.®* This hiiildiny is called hy the natives AVoc- 
IMop, or ‘straw liat dou!)led u|).’ 

At a short distance, from tiro ruin just desci 'ihed, 
in a, north-t'asterly direction, is another yron]>, the de- 
tails of whose arrangement, in the ahsence of a cai('- 
fully |)re[)ar(!d jdan, it is usele.ss to attempt to de.scrife, 
hut three new featui'es presented hy these ruins re- 
quire notice. First, one of them, from a base of one 
hundred and six. l)y one hundred and forty-seven li ef, 
is huilt in tlux’e recediiiL;’ stories. That is, the roof et 
each stoiT, or ratine, forms a [datfoian, or promenade, 
before tlie doo]-s of the one above; or, in. other words, 
the stories are built one above another on the slo]»o "I 
a pyramid. Second, an exterior staircase leads u|i 

53 ‘Tlie ooniit'o nniniiiLT ovi'r tlie doorways, tried l>y the sevorest nd'A <d 
art reeojLTiiised anionic iis, would onibellisli tho areliiiiut lire of any 
ora, ami amid a mass of barbarism, ot rmb* and uneoiLlh eoiu'eptioii^. 
stands as an olbn int; l>y American builders worthy of the aeeeptaneeof h i * 
islied ])eo{ile.’ Sicuhf'ns Y uvntan, vol. i., p]). 387 9b, with plates of the v, 
front, an (*nlar<^e(l portion of the same, and the interior of the room 
tioned. Norman, litnnUcfi in Yuc., p. i49, devotes a few lines to this hainl* 
but furnishes no details. 
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friiiu story to story. TJiese staircases are su]'>portc(l 
\,y lialf of one of the reg-nlar triaii.sriilar arches rest- 
ing against the top of the wiill of tJie buildings. I'he 



Siructure in Tlir(?c Stories. 


accoiiipanyino- cut, altliougii not roju’csentiitg this or 
niiv other ])articular building, is intended as a half 
scciioii to illustrate the construction of the JNlaya 
structures in several stories, and that of the stairways 
wiiicli alford <iccess to the u])pcr stoiies ; <( lieing' the 
solid mound, or terracte; bh, tile apartments oi' corri- 
'lors; d, the staircase; and c, an o[)en jiassago under 
tlic halt ai'ch of overlapping' stones that su])]iorts the 
stairway. In this Kahah liuilding' the staii'way lead- 
I'ig to the foot of the third story is not immediately 
over tli(_! lower one, l>ut in another jiart of the edifu'o. 
Iteihird peerdiarity is a dovd)le one, and is noticed 
oiiiie ot the doorways; since here for the tirst time 
vij hud iintials of stone, supported (;ach by a central 
' ’OOiui, about six feet liig'h, of rudt; workmaiisliip, 
V ''ll s(|uare blocks serving as ])edestal and ca])ital.''* 

^ I he (..asa do Justicia, or Court House, is (tne hun- 
*‘od and thirteen feet long, divided into five jooins, 


C'' teajt is ;is iisn.'tt <looc»r;itoa Avitb ftculptuj’C, Imt il is imicli fallen. 
' the truni iu Stephenti* Yn^'ulany vul. i., t». 307. 
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each nine by twenty feet. The outer wall of this 
building is plain, excej^t groups of three pillars each 
between the doorways, and four rows of short pilas- 
ters that surround it above the cornice, standing close 
together like the similar ornaments on the Casa do 
Tortugas at IJxmal. 

The solitary arch shown in the cut stands on a 
mound by itself. Its span is fourteen feet, and it.s 



Ardi at Kabali. 


top fallen. “Darknc>ss rests upon its history, I'ut 
that desohition and solitude, among the ruins aroauu, 
it stood like the proud memorial of a Roinaii tu- 
umph.”“ Kabah is not without its pyramid, wliitk is 

CO Stephens' Yncatan, vol. i., ])p. ."98-400, with cuts of the Casa 
and of tlie Arcli; the latter ludiig also in Baldwin's Anc. Ainev.^ p- 
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one hundred and eighty feet square at the base, and 
eiohty feet high, with traces of ruined apartments at 
the foot. In one of the buihlings the two principal 
doorways are under the stairway which leads uj) to 
the second story, and over one of them was a w'ooden 
lintel ten feet long, composed of two beams and cov- 
ered with carving that seemed to represent a human 
figure standing on a serpent. Mr Stephens can-ied 
tliese carved beams, which were in almost a j^erfect 
state of j)reservation, to New York, wliere they were 
l)nrned. He considered them the most important rel- 
ics in the country, although his drawing does not in- 
dicate them to be anything very rcmarlcable, except as 
1 tearing a clearly cut and complicated carving, executed 
on exceedingly hard wood without implements of iron 
or steel. The building with the sculptured lintel, and 
atujtlier, stand on an immense terrace, mejisuring one 
hundred by eight hundred feet. One of the ajtart- 
nicnts has the red hand in bright colors imjtrinted in 
many places on its walls. A stucco ornament, j)aint- 
cd in bright colors, much dilapidated, but ajtparently 
having represented two large birds facing each other, 
was found in a room of another building. In still 
anotlier edifice, a room is descril)ed as constructed on 
a. now and curious plan, having “a j-aised platform 
a.bout four feet high, and in each of the inner corners 
was a rounded vacant place, about large enougli for a 
lean to stand in.” Anotlier new feature was a door- 
',vay — the only one in tlie building to Avliich it be- 
longed — with sculptured stone jambs, each five feet 
eleven Jnehes high, two feet three inches wide, and 
oonijiosed of two blocks one above the other. Tlie 
*'cul])tured designs .are similar one to tlie other, each 
o nisisting of a .standing and kneeling figure over a line 
“t hieroglypliics. One of these decorated jambs is 
^hown in the cut given on the following page. Tlie 
'M’on in the hands of the kneeling fignire coiTes- 
l'"U(b almost exactly with the flint-edged swords 
by the natives of the country at the time of the 

Voi,. IV, 14 
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Sculpturinl Door-Jamb at Kabali. 


conquest. This group of ruiirs, rejiresenting an abo- 
riginal city proltably larger and more magnificent even 
than U xmal, was discovered by the workmen 'wlio 
made the road, or cainino real, on which the nuns 
stand; but .so little interest did the discovery excite 
in the minds of travelers over the road, that the 
knowledge of it did not reach Mdrida.®^ 

nStephcM' Ytmiian, vol. i., j.p. .^Sf.-7, 402-14, with cuts and 
Norman, Rambles in Yuc., pp. 148-9, thus describes tliese sculptunb^ 
jambs, which he found where Stephens left them placed against the 
of the room: ‘They are about six feet high and two wide; 
facings of which are deeply cut, representing a cacique, or other [ 

in full dress, (apnaiently a rich Indian costume,) with a profusion ot tea ^ 
ers in his head*(iress. He is represented with his arms uplifted, (’jn 
whip; a boy before him in a kneeling position, with his hands 
supplication; underneath are hieroglyphics. The room is smaU, 
cemng slightly curved.’ 
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In this immediate vicinity, located on the road to 
Equelchacan, a place not to be found on any map that 
I have seen, some artificial caverns are reported, 
probably without any sufficient authority.®^ 

Southward and south-eastward of Kabah, all in- 
cluded within a radius of eight or ten miles, are ruins 
at Sanacte, Xampon, Chack, Sabacche, Zayi, and 
Labna, the last two being extensive and import- 
ant. At Sanacte? are two buildings, which stand 
in a milpa, or cornfield. One has a high ornamental 
wall on its top, and the front of another appears as 
represented in the cut. It will be noticed that in 



Front* of Building at Sanacte. 

Mcx. et p. 321; Baril, Mexiqm, p. 121>; Wap- 

p. 144. ‘Alltour do cette graiulc ville (IJxnial), dans 
de f 'li 1 liciies, Tocil admirait les citds puissantos dc Nohcacab, 

Hold ' I^abali, de Tanchi, de Bokal ct i)lus tard de Nohpat, dont 

de ^ se ddcoiipaient dans Taziir fonce du ciel, comme autant 

CVr la couronne d’Uxmal.* Brasseur de Bourhourq, Hist Nat 

' > loin, n.^ p. 21, 
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this, as in most of the structures in this region, the 
doorways have stone jambs, or posts, each of two 
pieces, instead of being formed simply by the blocks 
that compose the walls; the lintels are also generally 
of stone. At Xampon are the remains of a building 
that was built continuously round a rectangle eighty 
by one hundred and five feet; it is mostly fallen. In 
the immediate vicinity ruins of the ordinary type are 
mentioned under the names of Hiokowitz, Kuepak, 
and Zekilna. At Chack a two-storied building stands 
on a tei’i’ace, which is itself built on the summit of a 
natural stony hill. A very remarkable feature at 
Chack is the natural senote which supplies water to 
the modern as it did undoubtedly to the ancient in- 
habitants. It is a narrow passage, or succession of 
passages and small caverns, j)enetrating the earth for 
over fifteen hundi’ed feet, much of the distance tlio 
descent being nearly vertical. At Sabacche is a 
building of a single apartment, Avhose front presents 
the peculiarity of four cornices, dividing the surface 
into four nearly equal portions, the lower cornice being 
as usual at tlie height of the toj) of the doorway. I'lie 
fii’st space above the doorway is ]dain, like that below; 
but the tw(j upper s])aces are divided by pilasters into 
panels, which are filled with diamond lattice-work. 
Three other buildings were visited, and one of them 
sket(*hod by Catherwood, but they present no new 
features except tliat the red hand, common here us 
elsewhere, is larger than usual.® 

At Zayi, situated in the midst of a beautiful land- 
scape of rolling hills, the principal edifice, called the 
Casa Crande, is built in three receding stories, as 
already explained, extending round the four sides ot 
the su]»porting mound, which rests on a slight natural 
elevation. The lowmr story is one hundred and twenty 
by two hundred and sixty-five feet; the second, si.vty 
by two hundred and twenty feet; and the third, stand- 
ing on the summit of the mound, is eighteen by 

Stephens' Yucatan^ vol. ii., pp. 30-8, 41-6, 124-6. 
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hundred and fifty feet. The cut shows the ground 
plan of the Casa Grande, much of which is lallen. A 



stairway thirty-two feet wide leads up to the third 
story on the front, and a narrower stairway to the 
second platform on the rear. Ten of the jjorthei’n 
rooms in the second story are completely filled with 
stone and mortar, which for some unimaginable reason 
must have been put in while the structure was l»eing 
built. This })art of the -building is known among 
the iiatix'es as the Casa Cerrada, or closed house. 
It will be noticed from the })lan that the front and 
rear platforms are not exaritly of the same width. 
^^ith respect to the exterior walls, those of tlie lower 
range are nearly all fallen. The western portion of 
the front of the second I'ange is shown in the cut on 
the following f>age. Ixanges of pillars, or j)ihi.sters, 
com])ose the bulk of the ornamentation, both above 
■‘>11(1 below the cornice. A strange if Jiot very artistic 
and delicate decoration found elsewhere on this build- 
jiig, IS the figure of a man standing on his hands with 
logs spread apart. Tire linteis are of stone, and 
many of the doorways are of triple width, in which 
<asos the lintel is supported by two rudely-formed 
ninns, about six and a half-feet higdi, rvith square 
Capitals, as shown in the following cut. The front 
’ the third range appears to have been entirely 
' In another building near by “a high projec- 
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Front of Casa Grande at Zayi. 

tion running along the wall” in the interior of an 
apartment is mentioned. Some five hundred yards 
directly south of the (Jasa Grande is a low, small, 
flat-roofed building, with a wide archway oxtending 
completely through it. It is much dilapidated, and 
hardly noticeable in itself, but from the centre ol its 
flat roof rises the extraordinary structure shown in 
the cut, which is a perpendicular wall, two feet thicJi 



Wall at Zayi. 
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and thirty feet high, pierced with ranges of openings, 
or windows, which give it, as the discoverer remarks, 
the appearance of a New England factory. The stone 
of which it is constructed is rough, and it was orig- 
inally covered with ornaments in stucco, a few of 
wliich still remain on the rear. The only other Zayi 
monument mentioned is an immense terrace about fif- 
teen hundred feet square. Most of its surface was 
not explored, but one building was noticed and 
sketched in which the . floor of the inner range of 
r(K»ms is raised two feet and a half above that of tlie 
front range, being reached by steps, as was the case 
in the building at Kabah, already described. The in- 
terior Avail Avas also decorated with a roAV of pilasters. 
Tlie superstitious natives, like those 1 ha\m s{)<)ken of 
at Utatlan in Cuatemala, hear mysterious music ev^eiy 
(food Friday, jiroceeding from among the ruins.“ 

The ruins of Labnd comprise some buildings equal 
in extent and magnificence to any in Yucatan, but all 
far gxaie in decay. In one case a mound foi’ty-five 
feet in height supports a building tAventy by forty- 
tliree feet, of the ordinary type, exce}>t that its south- 
ern front is a })erpendicular Avail, thirty feet high 
above the cornice oAmr the doorways. This front has 
110 openings like other similar Avails already noticed, 
but was originally covered throughout its Avhole sur- 
f u;c Avith colossal ornaments in stucco, of Avhich but a 
few small fragments remained, the Avhole structure 
txaiig, Avhen examined, on the point of falling. Among 
the figures of which sufficient portions remain to iden- 
tify their original form, arc: a row of death’s heads, 
tAvo lines of human figures in high relief, an immense 
'icated human figure, a ball, or globe, supported by a 
iian kneeling on one knee and by another standing 

f^lrph-ns' Yvmtan, vol. ii., pp. 16-28, with two plate.s in addition to 
fr \ ^ have given. Arming Das Heutige Mex.^ pp. 79-^>0, with two cuts, 

er IV 1 . summits of the neighboring hills are capped with 

irilua walls for many miles around.’ Norman's Rambles in Yuc.y pp. 

iV, ^ of front, copied in Democratic Rcriew, vol. xi., pp. 536-7; 

Hist Mex., pp. 78-9; and Id., Great Cities, pp. 291-5. 
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at its side. All the figures were painted in bright 
colors still visible, and the whole structure appeared 
to its only visitors “the most curious and extraordi- 
nary” seen in the country. Another building, sur- 
rounding a courtyard, which was entered through a 
gateway, differed in its plan from those seen elsc- 
wliere, but tlie plan unfortunately is not given. < )v(;r 
each of the inteidor, or court, doorways, on one side 
at least, is a niche occupied by a painted stucco orna- 
ment supjiosed to represent the sun. Near by, a tei- 
race four lumdred feet long .and one hundred and fifty 
feet wide supports a building of two receding stories 
with a front of two hundred and eighty-two feet. 
I'he upper story consists of a single line of apart- 
ments and its walls ai'e ])orfectly ])lain. The h>wer 
story lias a double line of rooms, and its front is eltiJi- 
orately sculptured, the chief peculiarity in this front 
being that it ])resents three distinct styles in as nuiny 
portions of the Av.all. The opposite cut shoAvs a coniei' 
of this wall in which the open mouth of an alligator 
or monstei’, from which looks out a human face, is a 
new and remarkable feature in Maya decoration. On 
the roof of the lower range is a narrow opening which 
leads A'ertically to a chamber like those found so iro- 
quently at IJxmal, excejtt that this, instead of being 
dome-shaperl, is like the ordinary rooms, with triangu- 
lar-arched ceiling, l)eing seven by eleven feet and ten 
feet high. Both sides and bottom are covered with 
cement, and there is nothing but its position in the 
mass of masonry, l)etween the arches and over tlie 
interior apartments, to indicate that it v^as not oi Jg- 
inally used as a cistern for storing water. There rs 
also in (anmection with the ruins of Labnd an entrance 


to what may well bo supposed to liave been a sulher- 
ranean senote like tliose noticed at Xcoch and Chack, 
but it could not be explored. It was noted that the 
natives about Labnd had much less superatitious 
respecting the spirits of the antiguos haunting the 


ruins than those .of most other localities, 


although 
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Corner at Labnd. 


they had no desire to explore the various apart- 
At Tabi, a few leagues distant, is a heap of ruins, 
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from which material had been taken for the construc- 
tion of a modern church, and many sculptured frao'- 
ments had been inserted in the walls of the hacienda 
buildings. A stream of water was pouring from tlie 
open mouth of a stone idol, iiossibly worshiped by the 
ancient inhabitants; “to such base uses,” etc. A cave 
neaj’ by was tlie subject of much marvelous report, 
but its exploration led to nothing in an antiquarian 
point of view.® 

At Kewick, seven or eight miles southward of 
Labuii, a large space is strewn with the I'emains of a 
ruined city, the casa real itself being built on the ter- 
race of an ancient mound. (Jne single stone, however, 
among these ruins demands the attention of the 
reader, familiar as he now is with the general features 
of ancient Maya art. This stone is one of those 
which compose the top layer, joining the sides of tlie 
ceiling in one of the apartments. Singled out for 
gome inexplicable reason from its felhnvs, it bore a 
painting in bright colors, chiefly red and green, repre- 
senting a grotesquely adorned human form surrouudod 
by a line of hieroglyphics. The painting measured 
eighteen by thirty inches and was taken out from its 
place by Mr Stephens for the purpose of removal, lait 
proved too heavy for that purpose. Two fronts were 
sketched by Mr Catherwood at Kewick ; ■ one had a 
line of pillars separated by diamond-shaped ornaments 
on each side of the doorway; the other was decorated 
also with a line of pillars, or pilasters, standing (dose 
together, as on the Casa de Tortugas at Uxmal.® 

Xul, a modem village near by, stands also on the 
site of an aboriginal town, and the cura’s residence is 
built of material from an ancient mound, many sculp- 
tured stones occupying prominent places in the walls; 
the church moreover contains sixteen columns from 

Stephens* Yucatan, vol. ii,, pp. 49-05, with plates. The cut given ijj 
the text is also given by Baldwin, Anc. Ainer*,, as a frontispiece. ^ 

Amer. Hist., p. 86. , 

Stephens' Yucatan, vol. ii., pp. 72-8, with two plates, and cat o 
jminting. Willson's Amer. Hist., i>p. 8G-7. 
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the neighboring ruins of Nohcacab. Two leagues 
from Xul where some ruins were seen, two apart- 
ments had red paintings on the plastered walls and 
ceilings. A row of legs, suggesting a procession, 
lieads decorated Avith plumes, and human figures 
standing on their hands, all well-drawn and natural to 
tlic life, were still visible, and interesting even in their 
nintilated state. The rancho buildings at Nohcacab 
— a .second place of the same name as the one already 
mentioned towards Uxmal— are also decorated with 
relics from the ‘old walls,’ but nothing of interest Avas 
seen in connection Avith the ruins tliemselves, exce})t 
(ine room in Avliich the ceiling formed an acute angle 
at tlie top instead of being united by a layer of hori- 
zontal stones as in other places.*’ 

Some leagues further eastAvard, in the neighbor- 
ho(xl of the toAvn of Tekax, ruins are mentioned at 
Sacaeal, Ticum, Santa Maria, and Chacchob. At Sa- 
ca(,'al is a chamber Avith an opening at the top, as at 
Labnd, only much larger; and this one has also three 
recesses, about two feet deep, in the sides. An apart- 
ment here has a painted stone in the top layer as at 
Kewick ; and one building has its Avail rounded instead 
of straight, although this is only on the exterioi’, the 
inner surface behm straight as usual. The remains at 
J icum Avere only reported to exist by the Cura of San 
J use. At Santa Maria a high mound only was seen.** 
At Chacchob ruins of the usual type are represented, 
by a Spanish Avriter in a Yucatan magazine, to be en- 
closed within a Avail, straight from north to south, the 
rest of the circumference of over six thousand feet 
l)eing semi-circular. The only entrance is in the cen- 
tre of the straight side. A Avell occupies the centre 
of tire enclosure, the chief pyramid is on the summit 
of a natural elevation, and in one room a door was 
noticed Avhich was much wider at the top than at the 
bottom. On the edge of a wall eight hundred varas 

o o 

Ymatan, vol. ii., pp. 83-4, 87-94. 

W., vol. ii,, pp. 235-43. 
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distant, grooves worn by the ropes formerly used in 
drawing water are still to be seen.®® 

Further north, in the north-eastern corner of the 
rectangle which contains our central group of ruius^ 
are Akil and Mani, the relics of the former locality, 
so far as known, l)eing chiefly built into the walls 
of modern buildings. Mani was a 2)roininent city at 
the time of the conquest, and the modern village 
stands on the remains of the aboriginal town, mounds 
and other relics not described being yet \ isil)le. Mr 
Stejdiens here found some documents, dating back to 
the coming of the S])aniards, which arc of great im- 
portance in connection with the fpiestion of the an- 
tiquity of the Yucatan ruins, and will be noticed when 
f come to s])oak of that {)oint. The only monuments 
of the central group remaining to be mentioned are 
those of 01 umludiu,i]i the c.\.treme soutli-western corner 
of the rectangle. These are very extensive, evidently 
the remains of a large city, and several of the build- 
ings w'ere sketched l>y iMr (latherwood, being of one 
story, and having gi'otestpie human figures as a jn’om- 
inent feature in their exterior decoration. ()ne is 
j)lastered on tlie outside, as Mr Stejdiens thinks all 
the Yucatan buildings may have been originally— -that 
is, on the 2)lain lortions of their walls. One front has 
the frequently noticed line of close-standing ])ilastcrs, 
with full-length human figures at intervals, which 
stand with ii|)lifted hands, as if supporting the weight 
of the up2)er cornice.™ 

The next, or eastern, grouj) of Yucatan antiquitic'’ 
includes little beside tlie ruined city of Chichen Itza,' 

¥n Citrioso, in Rrgisiro torn, i., pp. 207-S, 351. 

Stephcnii' Yucatan^ vol. ii,, ])p. 2-41), 258-()l, 130-5, with four 
illastratiiig the ruiii.s of Chuiihiihu. At Maui ‘a pillory of a coiiinO 
built of stones, anti to the southwjinl rises a very ancient palace-' m 
liio's Description, p. 7. ‘On voit encore |>^^s de Mani les restc's ^ 
(Edifice construit siir line colliiie. t)n appelle cette mine le temple d^' 
nionjas del fuegod Waldeck, Vojf. Pitt., 4^. , 

'A Authorities on Chichen Itza. Lauda, Rcladon, pp. 340-7, — 
scribing the ruins from personal observation, Jiaving been bishop 
for several years, and died in the country in 1579; FriedcrichstLal) * 
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a city which was famous in the anci'ent traditionary 
aiinals of the Mayas, whose structures served botli 
natives and Spaniards as fortifications at the time of 
the conquest, and wliose ruins liave been more or less 
known to tire inhabitants of the country since that 
cpocb. Tire ruins lie twenty miles west of Valladolid, 
the chief town' of the eastern jrortion of the state, on 
a public road in plain view of all travelers by that 
route. In this case the original Maya name has been 
retained, Chichen meaning ‘mouth of wells,’ and 
Itza being the name of a braindi of the Maya people, 
or of a royal fiimily, which played a nrost pr’ominent 
part in Yucatan Iristory. The name Chichen comes 
pi-obably from two great senotes which supplied the 
ancient city with water, and which differ from the 
coinplicated underground jrassages noted in other parts 
of the state, being immense natural pits of great depth, 
with nearly jreipendicular sides, the only traces of 
artiticial im[)rovement being in the winding steps that 
lead down to the water’s surface, and slight remains 
of a wall about the edge of the ])reci])ice. So far as 
c.x])loivd, the j-emains may be included in a rectangle 
iiieasuring two thousand by three thousand feet, and 
their arrangement is shown in the plan cm the next 
page, made by Mr Catherwood.'^^ 

rdl's Anjffdcs drs Voy., 1841, tom. xcii., pp. 300, 302, 304-0, — tliis author 
havin^r visitthl (4iiclieii in 1840, directed tliercto by tlic advice of Mr Ste- 
jiluMis, wliojiad heard ruiiiorH of the existence of extensive remains; 
j ix'oifin, Yol. ii., pp. 282-3*24, — wliose visit \va.s from March 11 to 20, 1842, 
hiul \\]u,s(‘ description, as usual, is much more complete than that of other 
cxjdoTcis; Nornuuds Randdes in IW,, pp, 104-28, — the correspond ingf sur- 
liav'ii^r lasted from February 10 to 14, 1842; Chavnny^ Ruines 
j>j' jU'd-df), ])liot. 20-34, — from an exploration in 1858. 4'honias JiOpez Medel 
hIso inontioucd in Noumlies Anmilcis des Voy.^ 1843, tom. xcvii,, ])]>. 38, 

I wi *r. Ohicheii by authority of the Guatemalan <(overnment, 

^ ’/ >‘‘1 authors who publish aceouiits of Ohielien, made up from the works 
(' Ja explorers, are as follows: Armiri, Dm Hentiyc Mex., 

\^< / Aitc. Ajner.^ pp. 140-4; Brnssc}(r dv, R(nirhonr<f, HiM. 

, toni. ii., p. 15; Frosfs Great Cities, pp. 282-01; Mvrekt, Voyaye, 

j * ^^Glfsoids Awer. Hist., pp. 70-82; Dans’ Aiihq. 

b- ^Vapyrins, Geoy. u. Stat., p. 144; Mayer’s 3fex. Aztee, etc,, 
b; Democratic lieriew, vol. xi., pp. 534-0; G(dlatw,\\\ 

Aoc., Transact., voL-i., p. 174; Schott, m Stnitiisonian Rept., 
}'P. 423 4. ^ 

'''hicli (fern Stephens. The only other plan is that given by Nonnan, 

» lu distances and the arrangement of the buildings with respect to 
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each other, presents not the sli^fhtcst similarity with the prohahly ii''’' • ^ 
druwiiiKS of Stcpliens anil Cathcrwooil. ‘The ruins of Cliitlicn 
hacienda, called V «'ty ’ ‘The first jrj,.4 

ever visited them was a native of New-York,’ Mr . ,„adc 

brought to the notice of the world by Friederichsthal. ‘The P'f" ’ „red 
from bearings taken with the compass, and the distances were all >“* ,|,eir 
with a line. The huildings are kid down on the plan i^um- 

exterior form. All now standing are comprehended, and the wnoie 
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perhaps the most remarkable of the Chichen edi- 
fices is that known as the Nunnery, marked H.on the 
plan.’® Of course in this and other buildings I shall 
confine my description chiefly to points of contrast 
with ruins already mentioned, and well known to the 
reader. Supporting the Nunnery, instead of a pyra- 
mid, we have for the first time a solid mass of masonry 
one hundred and twelve by one hundred and sixty feet, 
rising with perpendicular sides to a height of about 
thirty-two feet. On the summit, with a base one 
hundred , and four feet long, is a building in two re- 
ceding stories, of which the upper, whose summit was 
sixty-five feet above the ground, is almost entirely in 
ruins. The first story is better preserved, and its 
front was decorated with sculldure of which no draw- 
ings have been made. In the centre of the northern 
side a stairway fifty-six feet wide leads up, with 
thiity-nine step)s, to the top of the solid basement, 
which forms a broad promenade round the su])erim- 
p<.«ed building, and continues with fifteen additional 
steps to the roof of the first story. One room in this 


foronce occujiicd Uy them is about two miles though ruhicd buildings 

hl»})car l^evond these limits.’ ‘lii all the huildings, from some cause imt 
accounted ftir, while one varies ten degrees one way, that imincdi- 
alcly adjoining varies twelve or thirteen degrees in another;’ still the plan 
^amvs no such arrangement. Stephens' Yucatan, vol. ii., pj). 28*2*3, ‘2110, 31*2. 
l lio iiiodt'rn church ‘ontierement com])osee de pierres enfevees au.x tempic.s 
au.x [Kilai.s dont j'allais etudier les mines.’ The proprietor ‘me projiosa 
ia cession de sa ]>roprietd ct des mines ]>our la sonmie dc deux millo jiias- 
p' f /lanidi/, Ilidites Am6\, pp. 330, 344-5. ‘A city which, I hazard little 
r r ^ largest the world has ever seen, f 

" aid Indtire me, for a circuit of many miles in diameter, the walls of ])al- 
ai><i temples and pyramids, more or less dilapidated.’ ‘No marks of 
faiHjii, footsteps, no signs of previous visiters, were disconiihlc; nor is 
^ a it* good reason to believe that any person, whose testimony of the faci 
r!v ! " world, hiid ever before broken the silence which reigns 

er nese sacred tomhs of a departed civilization.’ Norman's llamhlcs in 
froi?i ^V t '^^‘^'■l^ydhree leagues from Valladolid, and twenty dive 
grotte oflVe, h nne profoiideur de 52 pieds, im petit et^ng 
descend par des degrds tailles dans le roc, et se pro- 
iif/f * / ’^Ji'dcssous de la surface de I’caii.’ Fricderichsthal, in NouveUes A}i~ 
n .t! }py-> 1841, tom. xcii., pp. 304-6. 

"n richcsse des sculptures.’ Charnay, Rmnes 

tin t til nf I he most strange and incomprehensible pile of architec- 

yy®** ever beheld— elalxiratc, elegant, stu})en(loug.’ Nm-man’s 
<iiqiies Norman calls the building House of the Ca- 
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first story is forty-seven feet long; several contain 
niches in their walls, extending from floor to ceilino- 
and hearing traces of having been covered Avith 
painted figures, some of them human Avitli pluuicd 
heads; and some of the apparent doorAvays are fii)se, 
or Availed up, evidently from the date of their first 
construction. Attached to the eastern end 'of tlif 
solid structure is a projecting Aving, shoAvn in the ])laii, 
sixty feet long, thirty-five feet Avide, and tAventy-live 
feet high, consisting of only a single story, and di- 
vided into nine apartments, several of Avhich are filled 
up Avith solid masonry. The lintels throughout the 
Nuimery are of stone, and the interior Avails of the rooms 
are, plastered. The exterior walls of this eastern Avitig 
are covered Avith rich sculpture, both aboA’^e and beloAv 
the cornice, but this sculptui’c presents no contrasts 
Avith that of Uxmal, or other cities, sufficiently 
striking to be A'erbally described. Only a fcAV feet 
from tlie eastern end of the Nunnery, and indeed de- 
scribed by Charnay as Avings of that edifice, are th(3 
tVo small l)uildings a and b of the plan. The former 
is thirteen by thirty-eight feet, and tAventy feet higli; 
the latter, .sometimes kuoAvn as the Iglesia, or Church, 
is fourteen by twenty-six feet, and thirty -one feet 
high, containing only one room. These structures 
present a most imposing ajapearance by I’eason of their 
great height in proportion to their ground dimensions.'^ 


71 ‘L’udifice fippele la cam clc la^i ]\Io)ijas (la maisondes iioiiiies) cst 1oii^ 
de ir>7 i)it*ds, laix*i tie 80, liiuit do 47. Dans la partie infdriouro, il ay d 
do trace (ronvertiiiro. LY'ta^;e sii])eriour a dos oliambres 
es liiiteaux de.s portes sont oriios (riiidroglyplies.’ Friedcrich^thal, 
exiles Auuales dcs Voy., 1841, torn, xcii., p. 305. ‘La porte (east front b suf' 
inontde de rinscription du palais, possc<le eii outre une orucnientidin» 
clocliotoiis tie pierro qui rappellont, ooinme oeux des coins do phisicnis edi- 
fices, la manitfre cliiiioiso on japonaise. Au-<lessus, so tronvc nn 
fiqne niedailloii representont un chef la tf;te ceiiitc d’un diademe do pinnies 
quant h, la vaste frise qui entoiiro lo palais, die est coinposck^ d’fine ton|n < ^ 
totes enornies representant des idoles, dnntlenez estlui-niOmc cnricln d uih 
fioiire ])arf{iitenient dessinde. Cos tetes sont S(5parees par des jmnin nnx 
niosaiquc cn eroix, assez connnuns dans le Yucatan.’ ‘Le dt^vdnjd*^ 
du palais et de la pyrarnide e.st d’environ soixante-quinze inbtres.’ 

It nines Amer.y 342-3. Photograpli 30 shows the easteni 7/ 

the northern, of the wing; 2G the north side of the building 27 the 
eni, and 28 the southern front of the Iglesia, b, ‘La fayade (easteru) 
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The building G of the plan, instead of standing on 
an artificial mound, rests on the level plain, but the 
usual effect is produced by excavating the surface 
about it, thus giving it the appearance of resting on 
a raised foundation. It measures forty-eight by one 
hundred and forty-nine feet, and its outer walls are 
])crf‘cctly plain. The roof is reached by a stairway 
forty-five feet wide in the centre of the eastern front, 
wliile, corresponding with the stairway, on the western 
front is a solid projection thirty-four by forty-four feet, 
of unknown use. The floor of the inner range of 
rooms is one foot higher than that of the outer, and 
on the under surface of a lintel in one of the interior 
(looi'ways is the sculptured design shown in the cut 
on the following page, surrounded by a row of hiero- 
glyphics, of which only a small portion are included 
in the cut, but Avhich ai’o of the same type as those 
we liave seen at Copan. The subject seems to be 
some mysterious incantation or other sacrificial rite, 
and the hieroglyphics, known as the ‘writing in the. 
dark,’ in Maya akab-tzib, have given their name to 
the Iniilding.'® 

incnic (I'lni bouu caracterc, ct la composition do la porte avcc Ic bas-rclicf 
<iui l.i suniionlc est [ilcinc (rune grandeur sauvag(_% d’uii ctlet saisiswant. 
Mit'U.x traites ipic dans lea excinplcs prect^MlentH, Tappaicil des parcinents 
l)lus rcgiilier, et il presente cettc particnlarite trt^s-reinanpiable, qn’il 
siucordc cxacteineiit avcc la dttcoratioii.’ Viollct-lc-JJnr, in Id,, n. C>(). Kast 

ITi by 50 feet, and 20 ieet high. ‘ Over the door- way is a lieavy lintel 

<d isfoiio, contaiuin^^ two double rows of hieroglypliies, with a scufjitured 
oMinuicnt intervening. Above these are the remains of Jiooks carved in 
•■'O'MO, with raised lines of drapery running through them. .. .over which, 
>'iijoei)dod i,Y variety of chaste and beautifully executed l)ordor.s, eri- 
‘ within a wreath, i.s a female figure in a sitting posture, in basso- 
having a liead-dres.s of feathei's, cords, and tassels, and the neck 
' ni-ynenied.’ Building o,. 10x35x20 feet; building h, 13x22x3(5 feet. INIain 
r aUurm 7oxl()0 feet. ‘On the (^astern end of these iftoins (in 1st story over 

s<d](l haseinent) is a hall running transversely, four feet wide one 

■id 1 is 111 led with a variety of sculptured work, priucijially rosettes 

• xnders, with rows of •small pilasters; having three sipiani rcce.sses.* 
and in Yuc., pp. 169-73, with view of (iasteru front of wing, 

iron* ^ ^ fiont of the wliole structure. ‘Over the doorway (eastern 

row '«lv ' ; small cartouches of hieroglypliics in four row.s, five in a 
fvn ;•/ vol. ii.. p. 293, with platc.s of eastern front, north- 

the Iglesia. 

as Stephens spells it. BrassrurdeBour- 
1' wirh r i ; c/ P- 12; Stephens* Yucatan, vol. ii., pp. 291- 

> and of the sculptured lintel ‘ Those (rooms) fronting 
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Sculptured Lintel at Chichen. 


In the nortliern part of the city, at B, is the Pyra- 
mid, or Castle, of Chichen. Its base is one hundred and 
ninety-seven by two hundred and two feet; its height 
about seventy-five feet ; and its suiniuit platform sixty- 
one by sixty -four feet. A stairway thirty-seven feet 
wide leads up the western slope to the platform, and 
on the north is another stairway of ninety steps forty- 
four feet wide, having solid balustrades which 
nate at the bottom in two immense serpent’s beads 
ten feet long, with open mouths and protruding tongues 
as in the opposite cut. On the platform stands a ))iuln- 
ing forty-three by forty^-nine feet, and about twenty 


the south arc the most remarkable, the inner doorwayshaving each 
lintel of an unusually large size, measuring thirty-two inches ;,{ 

eight long, and twelve deep; having on its inner side a sculptured 
an Indian in full dress, with cap and feathers, sitting upon ' i,is 
scat, finely worked ; having before him a vase containing “J'Tf 
right hand extended over it, his left resting upon the "“'ll,, ,,.l con- 

the whole bordered witli hieroglyphics. The front part of this m ; 
tains two rows of hieroglyphics.^ 43 x 15J) x 20 f^et, walls 3 feet 
Norman's Rambles in Yuc., pp. 123-4. ‘Un ^norme 
Nonnes, mais totalemente d^nud de sculptures.’ Chamay, iiuines 
p. 344. 
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Serpent Balustrade at Chichen. 

feet high, having only a single doorway in the centre 
ot each front. These doorwiiys have all wooden lin- 
tels elaborately carved, and the jambs, — probably of 
S’tone, although Norman says they are of wood are 
also covered with sculpture. The upper portion of 
one ot these sculptured jambs is represented in the 
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cut, and the designs o:i tlie others are of a siinikir 



Carved Door- Jamb in tlic Castle. 


general chara(;ter. Tlie nortliei’ii doorway, wliicli 
seems to have been tlie principal entrance, is twenty 
feet wide and its lintel is supj^orted l)y two columns, 
each eight feet and eight inches high, with projectiig 
bases, and haAniig their entire surface decorated, like 
the jambs at the sides, with scid|)tured figures, 'fhc 
interior plan of this l.)uilding differs materially h nin 
any we have met; since the doorways on the cast, 
west, and soutli o|)eu into a cori’idor six feet wide, 
which extends Avithout partition walls round the fiirct' 
coiTespoiiding sides of the edifice ; while the northcia 
doorway gives access also to a corridor forty feet Icng 
and six and a third feet wide. Through the centre ei 
the rear wall of this corridor a doorway leads into 
room twelve feet nine inches by nineteen feet eigW 
inches, and seventeen feet high. This room als(> dif- 
fers widely from any before described, for its cciim,?) 
instead of being formed by a single triangular arrti 
running lengthways, has two transverse arches sup- 
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ported by immense carved zapote-beams stretched 
across the room, and which rest, each at its centre, on 
twt) square pillar's whose dimensions are twenty -two 
inches on each side and nine feet in height. The cut 
-ihows the ground plan of this remarkable structure, 



Ground Plan of the Castle. 

the squares at a re[)resenting the feet of the interior 
])illiu's, and the circles at h, the pillars that support 
the lintel of the northern doorway.''* 

Sf/’phrns'' Yucatan, a^oI. ii., pp. 311-17, with plates of north front of 
the castle and its pynnnid, and the interior of the room, besides the cut of 
the uionsters’ heads given in my text. Dishop Latula gives a deserijdion 
jirobably inteiuled for this ediliee and even givOvS a plan of it. His aeemint, 
o.yypt in mentioning four sttiirways, agrees very Avell with tliat of later 
Msitors, and is as follows; ‘This ediliee lues four stairways facing tin; four 
parts of the world; they are 38 feet wide, each having t.)i steps, very dilli- 
tmt of ascent. Tlie stens have the .same height and width as ours. Phich 
Sj airway has t\yo Ioav haliistrades, two feet wide, of good .stonework like all 
le building. The ediliee is not sharp-cornered, because fr^n the ground 
Jipnard hetween the haliistrades the cubic blocks arc rounded, ascending 
IV ^ and elegantly narrowing the building. There was, when 1 saw 
each balustrade a fierce ser]>cnt’s mouth very strangely 
f' ,!^ Y)>'^’^'e the stairwuiys there is ou tlic summit a small level jilat- 

vitT is an ediliee of four rooms. Three of them extend ronml 

uiib ! having a door ill the middle and lieing covered 

' n* o northern room is of peculiar form, and has a corridor of 

l middle one, wliich must have been a kind of little court 

‘ iusi.V +i door which leads to tlui northern corridor and is 

?r I!) 0 IV 11 served for burning jierf nines. In the en- 

^' bicli r ^'o^ridor is a kind of coat of arms sculptured in stone, 

ip understand.’ Lauda, Rdacion, ])p. :H2~'k 550 feet 

‘‘b'des its sides facing the cardinal ])oints. ‘The 
iiaTlv beautifully laid with stones of an iinincii.se size, grad- 

eastern the summit.’ Stairways on north 

teet Wide and narrowing toward the top. The south and west 
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The building at A of the plan IkS called by the na- 
tives the Iglesia, by Norman the Temple, by Charnay 
the Cirque, and by Stephens the Gymnasium. The 
latter names were applied from the supposition that 
the structure served for a peculiar game of ball to 
which the Aztec kings, at least, if not the Mayas, 
were much addicted. Landa seems, however, entitled 
to the honor of having invented this theory, since he 
speaks of buildings in this part of Chichen devoted to 
amusements.” This structure is very similar to the 
one marked H on the plan of Uxmal. It consists 
of two parallel walls, thirty by two hundred and 
seventy-four feet, twenty-six feet high, and one hun- 
dred and twenty feet apart. The inner walls feeing 
each other present a plain undecorated surface, but in 
tlie centre of each, about twenty feet from the ground, 
is fixed by means of a tentai, a stone ring four feet in 
diameter and thirteen inches thick, with a liole nine- 
teen inches in diameter through the centre, surrounded 
by two sculptured serpents intertwined as in the fol- 
lowing cut. M. Charnay found only one of tliese 
rings in place at the time of his visit. The south end 
of the eastern wall served as a base to superimposed 
buildings or ranges of apartments erected on it after 
the manner of all the Yucatan structures of more 
than one story. The upper range has a part of its 
exterior Avail still standing, coA'ered Avith sculpture, 
Avhich includes, among other devices, a procession ot 
tigers or lynxes. In the interior, massive sculptured 

slopes also mount in steps, each four feet high. Monsters’ heads at hwi 
of ea.sterii stairway. Slope 100 feet; building 42 feet square; stoiu" 
jambs have holes drilled through their inner angles; interior walls 
tered and painted with hgures now very dim; roof jierfoctly Hat aii<l 
with soil. Tins author in his whole description evidently the 

north with the east front. Normct)i’s limMes i)h Yun., pp. 
view of pyramid. Chaniay’s phot. 32 gives a view of the Chateau. - 
feet high, 150 feet square at base; platform 60 feet square; 80 steps in 
stairway. Fricderichsthal, m Nouvelles Annales des Voy.^ 1841, toiu. •» 
p. 304. ■ 

‘Tenia delautc la escalera del corte (of the castle) algo 
teatros dc canteria pcquehos de a quatro escaleras, y enlosados pof ’ 
eii que dizeu rciweseiitavau las farsas y comedias para solaz del pue 
Landa^ Rclacion, p, 344. 
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pillars and door-posts, with carved zapote lintels ap- 
pear, but what seemed to Mr Stephens “the greatest 
gem of aboriginal art which on the whole Continent 
<if America now survives,” was the series of paintings 
in bright colors which cover the wall and ceiling of 
one ef the cliambers. The painting’s are so much 
damaged and the plaster so scratched and fallen, that 
tile connection of the whole cannot be made out, but 
detached subjects were copied, one of which is the 
I'oat represented in the cut, inserted here because of 
the rarity of all species of watercraft in our surviving 



Painted Boat in the Gymnasium. 
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relics of aboriginal decoration. The other paintings 
represent human figures in various postures and occu- 
pations, battles, ])rocessions, houses, trees, and other 
objects. Blue, red, yellow, and green are the colors 
employed, all the human figures moreover being tinted 
a reddish brown. It is, however, the supposed le- 
somblauce of these figures to some of the Aztec 
sculpture and picture-writings that gave this room 
and the one below it in the same building their great 
importance in Air. Stephens’ eyes. We shall be bet 
ter qualified to appreciate this resemblance after onr 
study of Alexican antiquities in a future chapter. 
The lower room I'eferred to has its inner sui’face ex- 
posed to the open air, the outer wall having fallen. 
It is covered with figures sculptured in bas-relief, also 
originally ])aiuted, of which a specimen is sliown iu 



Sculptured Design in tlie (Jyimiasiuni. 


the cut, consisting of human forms, eacli with, plumed 
head-dress, and bearing in his hand what seems to 
be a bunch of spears or arrows, mai’ching in a pro- 
cession, or as the natives say, engaged in a dance. 
One hundred feet from the northern and southern 
ends of the parallel walls, and very probably connected 
with them in the uses to which they were by their 
builders applied, are the two small buildings at c a.mi 
d of the plan. The southern building is eighty-oi'e* 
feet long, the northern only thirty-five, contaimn.ji 
a single apartment. Both are much ruined, but eacii 
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presents the remains of two sculptured columns, and 
one of them has carvings on the walls and ceilings 
of its chamber besides. A liorizontal row of circular 
]iolo.s in the exterior walls ai’e conjectured by M. 
Viollct-le-Duc to have held timbers which supported 
a kind of outer balcony or sun-shade.'^* 



Red House at Chiclien. 

The building at E on the plan is called by the 
natives Chichanchob, or Red House ; Charnay terms 
h the Prison. It’s front is shown in the cut, the 
I'^liolc being in an excellent state of pre.servation. 

Ynmtan, vol. ii., pp. 803-11. riato.s a fi^enural view 

fd lh<; the front of the IniiMiiif^ on the eastern wall, and the 

aii,[ ‘ Le inonunicnt se eomiiosait autrefois do 

^jUix I'yramidcs perpendiculaires et jiarallelcs, d’un devejoj»i>einent de rent 
' A metres environ, avec |date-forme disjiosee pour le.s s})C(datoiirs. Aiix cx- 
i'' niiies deux petits dtlihccs seniblahlcs, siir uiie esplanade do six metres tie 
' servir aiix ju^j^es, on d’hahitation aux .^jfuardiens dii gym- 

o^'lT ■ ^ chambers on the eastern wall, ‘la setnmde, enlit^re aii- 
iinel! peintiires. Ce sont des ‘^uerrier.s td ties nretnxs 

noire et tlrapds dans de vasles tunitptes. la teto 
I'MoiV'* * ' i Les couleiirs employees sont le mar, le jauno, 

s'd((‘ hlane. . . .Dans le has et eti dehors dn moiinmeiit so troiive la 

Ians on?' Ics has-reliefs, qui s<nit certuiuemtuit ce qu’il y a de 

1' s *1 Tontes les figures en bas-relief, seulptees sur 

lant(« ' ^ •‘^idle, ont conserve le type <lc la race itidieimc exis- 

^/larnay, Huuien Amer., pp, 140 -1. Phot. 33 and 34 show th^ 
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The three doorways lead into a corridor extendino- 
the whole length of the building, forty-thi-ee feet 
through which three corresponding doorways give 
access to three small apartments in the rear. Over 
these doorways, and running the whole length of the 
corridor, is a narrow stone tablet on which is sculp- 
tured a row of hieroglyphics, of which the first and 
best preserved portion is shown in tlie cut. Their sim- 




Hieroglyphic Tablet at Ghichen. 


ilaiity to, if not identity with, the characters at Copan, 
will be seen at a glance. I’lierc are traces of j>aint- 
ing on tlie walls of the three rear rooms.™ The build- 
ing D j)resents nothing of particular interest. 

At F is the Cai'acol, or winding staircase, called 
also by Norman the ],)ome, a building (mtirely^differ- 
ent in form and [dan from any we have seen. Of the 
two supporting rectangular terraces, the lower is one 

sculptured procession of tigers and that of human figures, of wliioli I have 
given a portion in iny text. ‘On observera que les joints des pierres no 
soiit pas coiq^cs eonforineineut li Fhabitude des constrnctenrs 
inais que les piern's, ne formant jias //o/.son, pre.sentent plusieiirs joint.s les 
uns au-dessns dcs autres, et ne tiennent (jne par radherence des niortiers, 
qiii les reniiit an bloeage interieiir. l\ir le fait, co.s parenients ne soiit nutie 
cnose ([u’nne <lec( nation, un revetcuient colie dovant nn massif.’ 

Due, ill DL, p]». 48-9. Walls stand on foundations about Id feet high; col- 
umns two feet in diameter; Avails ‘250 x 10 x ‘20 feet and 180 feet apart; 
building of southern Avail (eastern, Norman having comnletcly lost IiisruCi:- 
oning at Gliiv hen in the points of the compass) 24 feet high; rings two tcet 
thick; line of rubbish in form of a curve connecting main and end vyallj' 
(c and d). General view of the Temple and cut of the ring. Norman'-^ A'aw- 
hlesiti Vuc.y pp. 111-15. Walls ‘202 x 18 x ‘27 feet. Friederichsikal, 
Noucellea Annalcf^ des Voy., 1841, tom. xcii., p. 305. 

79 Guts from Stcij/ieus' y'ueatan, vol. ii., pp. 300-1. Terrace 55 hy0‘2rcei, 
stairAvay 20 feet Avdiic; building 23 by 43. 7/>. ‘Foundations of about 
feet in height, Avhich Avere surrounded and sustained by Avcll'CcimaUH 
walls of liGAvn stone Avitli curved angles’ 240 feet in circumference, 
ing 21 bv 40 feet. ‘Acros.s these halls Avere beams of wood, creased as i 
they hail been worn by hammock- ropes.’ Norma?i's Bainbhs in 1 
124-5. Foundation only two metres high, but pliotogrnph 31 shows 
be an error. Chartiay, Bidues Andr., p. 344, ‘Deux petits temples (h a ^ 
D), ayant lour fa<^ade an sud et a Test; le vestibule du 
d’liii^rogly plies.’ Frtcderichst/ial, m Nouvcllcs Aniiales des Voy., 
xcii., p. 305. 
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i,nn(lred and fifty by two hundred and twenty-three 
S and the upper fifty-five by eighty feet A 
stairway of twenty steps, torty-five feet wide, leads 
•in to the former, and another of sixteen steps, lorty- 
two feet wide, to the latter. The lower stairway had 
a balustrade formed of two intertwined serpents. On 
tlie upper platform is the Caracol, a circulai building 
twenty-two feet in diameter and about twenty-four 
fe(^t high, its roof being dome-shaped instead of flat. 
The annexed section ■ and ground plan illustrate its 



The Caracol at Cliichcn. 


peculiar construction. Two narrow corridors, with 
])lastered and painted walls, e.xtend entirely round the 
circumference, and the centre is apparently a solid 

mass of masonry.**" . 

The only remaining monument at Chichen which 
demands particular mention is that at (J on the plan. 
Here occur large numbers, three hundred and eighty 


«« ^kj,hcn>i' Yumlan, vol. ii., pp. 298-.300, with view of tlie hihhlinf^ 
author is at fault so far as rhincJisioiis arc couccrncd, since 4 ana a 
f(Tt, tlie width of the corridors, and 3.^ feet, half the diameter ot the soiia 
central mass, exceed 11 feet, half the diameter of the whole huihlin^, u 
say iiothin^r ^f the two Avails. ‘Bati eii manihre de nuir a 
/ 'Y, Ruhifs Ain6r., p. 344. Top of first terrace, 30 feet hi^;h, Ua tcct 
square: second terrace 50 feet square and 12 feet hi*;'!!; on this j . 

1‘yrahiidical s<iuarc 50 feet high, divided into rooms; on ‘ " 

xjuarc is the Dome— ‘three conic structures, one Avithin 
‘>1 six feet intervening; each cone communicating with the . . 

]vavs, the inner one forming the shaft. At the height of mnei 

the cones are united hy means of transoms of 7Aipm*tc. Around . -.u,,,.. 

arc e\ ideiiees of spiral stairs, leading to the summit.’ It is ck^i < ^ 

> tejdiens’ description or tliat of Norman is very incorrect. ‘ , . 

i*are^ this Dome to a ‘Greenan Temple’ in Donegal, Ireland. ^ ' 
rp * pp. 118-19, Avith a cut Avhich agrees with . ,Hremii- 

1 '»wer 50 feet high, 3() feet in diameter; surrounding wall i 

crerice and twenty-five feet high. Fricderichstlialy m Nouvdlcs - 
, 1841, toin. xcii., p. 305. 
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having been counted, of small square columns from 
three to six feet high, each composed of several sepa- 
rate pieces, one placed on anothei’, standing in rows 
of from three to five abreast, round an open space 
some four hundred feet square, and also extending ir- 
regularly in otlier directions in connection with vari- 
ous mounds. The use of these columns 'is entirely 
unknown; but any structure which they may have 
supported must have been of wood, since absolutely 
no vestiges remain.*** Besides the monuments de- 
scribed, there are the usual heaps of ruins, mounds, 
fallen walls, and sculptured blocks, scattered over the 
plain for miles in every direction. Chichen was evi- 
dently a g]'eat capital and religions centre, and its 
ruins present, as the reader luis douljtless noticed, 
very many ])()ints of contrast with those of the cen- 
tral or Uxmal group.® 

Ruins are mentioned by Mr Wappaus as existing 
at Tinum, a shoit distance north-west of Chichen; 
and are also indicated, on Malte-Brun’s map alrbady 
referred to, at Kspita, still farther north, and at Xocon, 
a few miles south of Valladolid. At Sitax, near Ti- 
num, a vase, ‘something of the Etruscan .shape,’ from 
soine of the ruined cities, was seen by Mr Norman. 
At Coba, eastward from Valladolid, the curate of 
Cheinax, in a report of his district prepared for the 

Four hundred and ei^j^hty ha.ses of overtlirown coliimnsi. *De.s colon- 
nades (^ui, 1)1(311 t|ue >ruii(3 coustruction l<)urd(.3, suroroiiiieiit })av leiir eteudiio. 
Frieclfrlchtitk(d, loc. cit., pp, 302, 800; Stcj>/icnF x mataH, vol. ii., pp. 817-1^. 
and view. 

‘ find the Spaniards selected this for the site of tlieir city of Valladolitl 
a feAV lca<.fues di.stant, it is lii^dily prohahle tliat not a vestige of the aiici'-iil 
edifices would now he seen.’ GulJatin, in Amcr. JCUuto. Soc., F/r(>osY/c/,. 
i., p. 174. ‘Lieu (pii olfFe lieaucoup rappareiiee d’une ville saiiite.’ Frc’i^' 
richat/ial, loc. cit., ]). 800. l)r Arthur Schott dis(3ourses, in the Sjuith- 
sonian Hept.^ 1871, pp. 428 -5, on a face, or mask, of ‘semiagatized xyclitc, 
still bearing the marks of siliiritied conifennis wood, a fo.s.sil prohalil.v foici.^n 
to the soil of the peniirsnla.’ It was found at Olucheii, and the Doctor tliiuKs 
it may have some deep mytliologic m(3aiiiiig, Avhich he generously lca\c> tj’ 
some other ethnologist to decipher. Norman, EumHcH in Ync.^ ^1 ■ 
state.s that the hewn blo( 3 ks of .stone at Chichen are uniformly 12 by 0 ie 

es, M. Walde(3k, To//. Fitt., p. 47 , speaks of a re^iorted silver collar hc.u* 

ing an in.scriptioii in Greek, Hebrew, and Phoenic3ian letters, found in 1'^ 
‘grottes cristallines de Chixhen.’ Hut even this enthusiastic antifpninii^^ 
looks at this report with much distrust. 
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(.’overnment, described slightly ranges of buildings in 
two stories. They are said to be built of stones, each 
of which measures six square yards ; this is very like- 
ly an error, and no other peculiarities were spoken 
of worthy of mention. The same cura discovered on 
tlie hacienda of Kantunile far north-eastward toward 
the coast several mounds, and in one of tliein three 
skeletons, at whose head were two earthen vases. 
One of these was filled with the relics shown in the 
cuts on the following page, consisting of implements, 
ornaments, and two carved shells. The shell carvings 
arc in low relief, and the arrow-heads, Avith which 
tlie other vase Avas nearly filled, Avere of obsidian, a 
material not knoAvn to exist in Yucatan, and which 
must consecpiently be supposed to liave been brought 
from more nortliern volcanic states of Mexico, Avliere 
it formed the usual material of kniAms and many other 
aboriginal im])lements and Aveapons. Besides these 
(litfereiit articles, Avas a horn-handled ])enknife in*the 
satne«iva.se, proving that this burial de[)osit Avas made 
sul)se(juently to the coming of Europeans.® 

I noAv come to the northern group of Yucatan An- 
fitjuities, AAdiich is separated from the IJxnial group by 
the low sicri’a before mentioned as running from north- 
west to south-east across this portion of the state, 
first in tliis group are the ruins of the ancient 'ificul, 
“n the hacienda of San Francisco close to tlie modei'n 
town of Ticul, and just across the sierra from Nohca- 
Here are thirty-six mounds, or ])yramid.s, all 
'Aihie from one of the highest when the trees arc free 
horn foliage. Most of the elevations support build- 
ings, l)ut these are so completely ruined that nothing 
can 1)0 known of the original city, saA’e that it nurst 
iiavo l)een of great extent. The.se ruined jiiles have 
served as quarries to supply building iJiaterial at 
‘ icul, which is almost entirely built of stone. Many 

Geog. n. Slat., p. 144; Norman's Rambles in \ ue., p. 87; 

I ^ ><s inenian, vol. ii,, pp. 340-4. 
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relics are preserved in the town, but the only one par- 
ticularly noticed is the earthen vase shown in the cut. 




It is five inches in diameter and four and a half 
uiclies high, and the reader Avill notice a similarity of 
style between the figures on its front and those carved 
<>a the burial relics of Kantunile previously sliown. 
jletween two of the mounds of San Frajicisco, a 
sf|Uiire stone wall filled with earth and stones was 
opened, and in it, -under a large flat stone, was found 
a skeleton sitting Avith knees against the stomach and 
bands clasping the neck, facing the Avest. In connec- 
tion Avith this skeleton were found a large earthen 
A iise, or water-jar, empty, and a deer’s-horn needle, 
^ laip at one end and having an eye at the other. 
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Mr Norman calls this group of mounds Ichmul, sup- 
poses them all to be sepulchres, and says that several 
have been opened and disclosed sitting skeletons, with 
pots at their feet, and even interior rooms. M. Wal- 
deck briefly mentions in many parts of his work the 
ruins of Tixualajtun, which may possibly be identical 
with Ticul, and which bear carved stones, indicatino’ 
by their number and position in the w'alls an age of 
at least three thousand years.®* 

About ten miles northward of Ticul, and twenty- 
five miles southward of Merida is the ranclio of San 
Joaquin, included in tlie hacienda of Xcanchakan, on 
which are the remains of Mayapan, the ancient Maya 
capital. According to the traditional annals of the 
country Mayapan was destroyed by an enemy, in ojie 
of the many civil conflicts that desolated Yucatan, 
not much more than a century before the Spanish con- 



IMociml at Mayapan. 


Stephens* Yucatan, vol. i., pp. 272-85; Norman's Eamhles 
pp. 146-7; Waldeck, Voy. Pitt., pp. 22, 70, 78, 102-3, IH; 
Amcr. Anfiq., p. J[03; W^appdus, Geog. u. Stat., j). 144. 
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nviest. Numerous mounds, scattered blocks, and a few 
milled buildings are all that remain to recall the city’s 
r.ncient splendor. The best preserved mound is that 
shown in tlie preceding cut, one liundred feet square at 
the base, and sixty feet high, with a stairway twenty- 
five feet wide in tlie centre of each side. The top is 
a plain stone platform, with no signs of its ever hav- 



IV iG Structure at Mayapaii. 
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ing supported any building. Most of the sculptured 
fragments contain only parts of ornamental designs 
and are fitted with tenons by which they were prob- 
ably secured on the front walls, as at Uxmal. One 
building of the ordinaiy type was sufficiently entire to 
show the triangular ceiling. A circular building sim- 
ilar to that described at Chichen was also noticed. It 
is twenty-five feet in diameter, and twenty-four feet 
high, w'ith only a single doorway facing the west. A 
single corridor only tliree feet wide runs entirely round 
the edifice, the outer wall being five feet thick, and 
the inner wall is a solid circular mass of stone and 
mortar nine feet in thickness. . The interior walls of 
the corridor are plastered with several coats of stucco, 
and yet retain vestiges of yellow, blue, red, and white 
paint. Tlie preceding cut shows the exterior of this 
structure, and also gives a good idea of the similar one 
at Chichen. On a terrace of the mound which suj)])orts 
this dome, arc eight round columns, two and a lialf 
feet in diametei-, and each composed of five stones 
placed one up(jn another. Among the scul{)tured 
blocks with which the country for miles around i.s 
strewn, are some which difter from those mentioned as 
[)arts of facade decorations. They are inidely carvccL 
and each represents a subject complete in itself. "^Iwo 
of these, one four and the other three feet high, 
together with some of the decorative fragments al- 
luded to, are shown in the cut on the opposite page- 
An idol was also found in one of the subterranean pas- 
sages of a senoto. The inhabitants of the locality re- 
port that - the ruins extend over the plain within a 
circumference of three miles, and that the foundations 
yet remain of a wall that once surrounded the rity. 

^ Stephen Ymntan, vol. i., pp. l.SO-9, with cuts; * 

Amcr.y pp. 1*27-9, with cuts. Near the villa^^c of TelchaquiHo. 1 

Geog, u. Stat.^ p. 144. Surrounded by a ditch that can be traced t'>i 
miles. Mordety Voyage, torn, i., pp. 194-5. ‘Se dice que 
cstaba miirada, pero fue demolida hasta sus cirnientos, y linieaaa^i 
graiides montoncs dc piedras indican que fu4 iina gran poblacioa 
rioso, in Registro Ync., tom. i., p. 206. 
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May apan — Sculptured F ragnienta. 


Merida, the capital of Yucatan, was built by the 
Spanish conqueror's on the ruins of the aboriginal city 
ot Tihoo, the ancient mounds furnishing' material to 
die builders of the modern toAvn. Only very slight 
vestiges of Tihoo remain; yet in the lower cloisters 
of the Franciscan convent, which is known to have 
been erected over an ancient mound and building, the 
Si»;inish architects left one of the peculiar aboriginal 
arches intact, unless we suppose that they imitated 
«'h1i an aixdi in their own work, which is most un- 
'bcly.^ Bishop Landa describes and illustrates with 
a ground plan one of the largest and finest of the 
1 lOi) structures, as it was in the sixteenth century, 
a niost respects his description agrees exactly with 
^ grander class already mentioned. 

10 supporting mound has two retreating terraces on 
1 '^’ues except the western, which side seems to have 
lib '• to its full height. Stairways run- 

% le whole length of the mound lead up to the 
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eastern, slopes, and on the summit platform is a court- 
yard surrounded by four buildings, like the Casa de 
Monjas at Uxmal. A gateway leads througli, the 
centre of both eastern and Avestern buildings, and one 
of these gateways is represented by Landa as havino- 
a round arch, the other being of the ordinary forju"^ 
The buildings are divided into a single range of small 
apartments opening on the court, except the southern, 
which has two large rooms, and in front of which was 
a gallery supported by a I'ow of square pillars. A 
round building or I'oom is also mentioned in connec- 
tion Avith tlie Avestern range. Lauda also mentions 
seAmral other structures, including the one over Avliose 
ruins tlie Franciscan couAmnt Avas built. M. VVal- 
deck mentions an excavation in a garden of the city, 
which is twenty-three by thirty feet, and tiftoeii feet 
deep, Avitli doulde Avails three and six feet thick, where 
the bones of a ta})ir and other bones Avere dug up. 
He also saAv liere several idols collected from different 
parts. 


‘Los ospanolos poblaron aqui una cibdad, y llamaronla Merida, j)()r .la 
cstraiicza y ; 4 raiHleza dii los etlilicios.’ As to the size of the jiyraiiiid mrn- 
tioiied it is ‘loas de <los carreras de eahallo’ -that is twice as far as a horse 
can run without takiii;^^ hreath -in extent. Tlie cement is made with tluJ 
juice of the hark of a certain tree. ‘El primoro edificio de los (piidru 
quartos nos dio el atlelantado Moiitejo a iiosotros hecho iiii monte aspero, 
lim]}iamosle y emos hetdio <m cl con sn propria ])iedra uii razonahk^ laoia;^- 
terio loth) <le piedra y una hueiia yp^lesia que llamamos la Madrc do 
Landff^ Briar, ion, p]). 330-8, witli cut. ‘Eiitrc aquel cerro, y otro eoaioM 
hecho a maiio, quo esth h la parte Oriental de Ja tJiudad; so ditt'rniii'o 
fuesse fiindada, y eran tan « 4 rand(.*s, que con la piedra que aiiia ea e) diid 
hstaban, se ohraron quantos odifudos ay on la Ciudad, eon quo tpn du 
el sitio Ihiiio. que es la l^laea mayor oy, y sus (piadras cn contonio, y roii 
la del de la parte Oriental, se cdilico nuestvo Coniiento por cacrle 
dcsjuies se han hecho muehas casas, y todo el Connento, y 'If la 

Mejorada, quo tamhicii c.s nucstrt), y tiene material para otros*Jiiuv jna- 
chos.’ Cofjolhido, dllst. Yuc., p. 138. ‘Auia junto adondo esta 
Pla^a entre otros cerros, viio quo Ihimalian el grande <le los Kues, 
que era de Jdolos lleno de arhideda.’ Id,, j). 149. Tihoo was hailt h> p 
Tutnl-Xins, and had a celebrated temple to llaklum-Chaam, the ^ 
apiis. Brasmur de Boiirhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., pi>- 

patio del convento de 8. Francisco esta una cniz En la huerta del 

coiivento se ven aun algumis piedras curiosamente labradascou ceta^ v 
replies d la antmua romaua, y puiiica.’ Alegre, Hist. Comp. 
ii., p. 112. The buildings were ‘coiistruits en yiievres de taille jti. 

On ignore qui ICvS a kitis; il parait qiio ce fut avant la naissanco ^ . 

sus-Christ, car il y avail au-dessus des arbres aussi gros que eei ^ 
croissaicut au pied. Ces bdtiineiits out cinq toises do hauteur, et s 
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Some twenty-five miles east of Merida, at a place 
caliod Ake, barely mentioned in the annals of the 
conquest as the locality where a battle was fought 
l)etwcen the Spaniards and Mayas, are the ruins of 
an aboriginal city ; ruins which, according to Mr Ste- 
phens, tlieir -only visitor, have a ruder, older, and more 
(yclopean air than any others seen. Some of the 
stones here cm[)loyed are seven feet long. One re- 
markable feature is a pyramid, whose summit plat- 
form is fifty by two hundred and twenty-five feet, and 
sii]>ports thirty-six columns, each four feet square, and 
from fourteen to sixteen feet high. These columns 
are arranged in three parallel rows, ten feet apart 
from north to south, and fifteen feet from east to west. 


Kach column is composed of several s(]ua,re stones. 
A stairway one hundred and thirty-seven feet wide, 
with steps seventeen inches liigh, and four feet five 
inches deep, leads up the soutliern slope. Of this 
mound Mr Stejdiens says: “It was a new and ex- 
t)'aordiuary feature, entirely different from any we 
had seen, and at the very cud of our journey, when 
we supposed ourselves familiar with the character of 
fkmerican ruins, threw over tliem a new air of mys- 
tery. ' Between Merida and Mayapan is mentioned 


a stone wall, which crosses the road and extends far on 
cither side into the forest. Near by is also an aguada, 
said by the inhabitants to be of artificial formation.”'' 


• . II. s eii jjipn'os sfeclies; an sonimct <le cos edifices aonl, (juiitre apparteiiiciits 
<ilVTrb*! tq^llulcs cumnie celles (icB nioiiies; ils out viiiot <l(‘ ct 

tics portca Boiit d’lm seiil niorccjiu, et Ic haul, cst 
:il<i *1 1 ^ y LeUrr, in 'Icrnaiix-Compans, Voy., scric i., tcin. x., pp. 
!s7c ; . /r parts of the city are tlic remains of Indian )>iiildinjLfs.’ 

N'lvC slater., vol. ii., p. 398. Montauus, Nicuirc JFnrelt/, p. 259, 

/ft f’d ^ ^ tenda is built on the ruins of Mayapan. Maltc-Ilniu, Ptrci.'i de 
iiu rVi m Merida with the ruins fartlier south, 

I'D Vi Soza. See mention in Nor maids Jiai'nb/r.s- in Vur., 

Ksi'i t, ' ^ynHrr.Jc, Voy. Tift., pp. 23, 55-0; Nouvelhs J luta/fs dcs Voy., 
p. ni- 'v* in Amcr. Ethna. Soc., Trausart., voJ. i., 

fdu' pp, 243-4; Morclet^ Voyaye, tom. i., p. 209; 

Mo .v K«cya„,, vol. i., pp, o-hs. 

^ vol. ii., p. 440-4, vol. i., p. 127, with plate; Wap- 

Bait's 'V’ moiiuments les plus ancieu.s, dont les 

uiis .sur d’enormes blocs de pierres hnites, i>oses qucdcpiefoi.s 

d’nn i;*?!! sans ancim ciment qni les unisse. Tels soiit les t^di- 

Jitu voism de rhacienda d’Ake, situ^e a 27 milles k I’est-sud-est 
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Izamal, something more than twenty miles further 
. eastAvard, was a city of great importance in aboriginal 
times, as we shall see in the following volume. Two 
or three immense pyramids are all the vestiges that 
remain of its former greatness. The largest mound 
is between seven and eight hundred feet long, and be- 
tween fifty and sixty feet high, and Mr Stephens 
“ascertained beyond all doubt” that it has interior 
chambers, concerning which he Auuy strangely gives 
no further information. M. Charnay’s photogruj»h 
shows that this mound Avas in two receding stages, 
on the slopes of the upper of which steps are still to 
be seen. The modern toAvn is built on the site of the 
ancient city, and the mounds as elsewhere have fur- 
nished the material of the later structures. The 
upper portion of a pyramid facing the one already 
mentioned aa'US leveled doAvn, and on the lower plat- 
form was erected the Franciscan church and convent. 
Another smaller mound is in the courtyards of two 
private houses, and on its side near the base is the 
cara gigantesca, or gigantic face, shown in the out 



Cara Gigantesca at Izamal. 

de Mf^rida.’ Friederichsthaly in Nouvelles Annales des Voy.y 
xcii., p. 300. 
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It is seven feet wide and seven feet eight inches high. 
The features were first rudely formed by small rough 
stoiies, fixed in the side of the mound by means of 
mortar, and afterward perfected with a stucco so hard 
that it has successfully resisted for centuries the action 
of air and water. There were signs of a row of simi- 
lar stucco ornaments extending along the side of the 
mouml ; and either on this mound or another near by, 
M. Cliarnay photographed a similarly formed face, 
■vvliich is twelve feet high. These colossal stucco faces 
are the distinctive features of the ruins of Izamal, 
notliing of the kind appearing elsewhere in Yucatan, 
although a slight resemblance may bo traced to the 
gigantic faces in stone at Oopan. Bishop Lauda de- 
scribes one of the fzanral structures as it ai^pcared in 
his time, and adds a [)lan to his description. He rep- 
resents the supporting pyramid as being over one 
hundred feet high, with a very steep stairway and 
very high steps, l)eing built in a semi-circular form on 
one side. According to his statement the edifices 
were eleven or twelve in number, standing near to- 
gether. Lizana, another of the early writers on 
Tucatan, mentions five of the sacred mounds support- 
ing buildings which were already in ruins in his time, 
and he also gives the Maya name of each temple with 
ds meaning. It should be noted, moreover, that Iza- 
iiial is, ac(jording to the annals of Yucatan, the burial 
place of Zamna, the great semi-divine founder of the 
ancient Maya power.^ 

’'i* St'jpheiiH speaks of the ‘sternness and harshness of expression’ of 
If* -‘ira irigraiitesfa,. ‘A stone one foot six inches lon*.^ protrinfes fronj the 
^ iju, perliap.s, for burning copal on, as a sort of altar.’ Yuratan, 

'/rt 484-G, with plate. ‘Lcs alcntours sont parseinos ile pyrainitles 

Mil'/’ ^vi autres, sont les plus consideraltles ilo la pfohn- 

i • ' ‘*<Trnay linds fault with Catherwood for re^jresentiiig ilie colossal 
air tiger and savages armed witfi hows and 

I ‘ A force de vouloir faire de la coiilewr locale, on 

'v-iro^ . ddroiite la science.’ He pronouiiees tlie face ‘d’un 

// Ce sont de vastes entailles, cspeces de inodclages en 
hiru’.vro a pp. 319-22, phot. 23-5, ‘C’est line sorte de l^os 

itioriior + x” 1 pos6s avec art par lo sculptcur an niiliou dun 

foroK^ les joues, la bouchc, Ic nez, les yeux. Cette t^te 
‘^eeat reellernent une batisse enduite.’ ‘Les traits sont beaux, la 
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I now come to the southern group of Mayca anti- 
quities, over which I may pass rapidly, beginning with 
the riiins of Ytsiinpto near the village of Bolonclien, 
some fifteen miles south of Chunhuhu, the most south- 
western ruin of th# central group. By the kindness 
of the cura and the industiy of the natives this ruined 
city was cleared of all obstacles in the shape of vege- 
tation, and its thorough exploration was thus rendered 
easy; but unfortunately no corresponding results fol- 
lowed, since no new features whatever were discovered. 
Here are undoubtedly the remains of a great city, but 
most of the walls, and all of the sculptured decora- 

bouclie est hIcB faito, les yeiix grands sans etre saillants, lo front, convert, 
d’un orneiiuiiit, no scmlilo point fiiyant. Cette tote etait peiiitff conuiio 
tontc rarcliiteotiire lue.Kitgune.’ Viollct-le-Duc, in Id., pp, 4(5-7. Dr 
Schott pronounces Mr Stei)hens’ description unsatisfactory, especially liis 
calling the face harsh and stern in expression, The features are feininiiie 
in tlicir cast, and of the narrow rather than of the broad type. ‘The wliule 
face exhllnts a very rcinavkaldc regularity and conforms strictly to tlie uni* 
versally ac(.*ej)te(l princ.ijiles of beauty.’ ‘Tlie head-dress in the sha]>c of a 
mitre is encircled just above tlie forehccad by a band, wliich is fastened in 
front by a trijile locket or tas.sel.’ This author identities the face a.s that of 
Itzainatul, the semi-divine founder of Izamal, ami explains the signiflcatiuii of 
each particular feature. His treatise is perhaps as intelligible and rational 
as most speculation on such topics, but it is to he noted that the Dr founds 
his conclusions on (davigero’s description of the Toltecs! It would l>e hard 
to prove that the cara gigantesea does not represent this particular hero, and 
that the large ears are not einhiems of wisuoin. Dr Schott pronouia'cs it 
Duizardous’ to attempt to connect this face with any other than Itzanui- 
tiil, ami 1 [irefer to run no risks. StnitLsoniait Kept., 1800, pp- .TSlDt'!. 
Norman, liamhlcs ui Vue., p. 70, speaks of a well on the platform of one 
of the pyramids. ‘ Dans ses Han c.s, la coll in e sacree recehut de vaster nji* 
partement.s, dcs galeries et im temple souterrain, destines, diton, anx 
mystcres de la religion et a servir de iiecropole aiix cadavres dcs pretres vt 
des princes.’ The grave of Zamna was here, and his followers erouied tlir 
pyramid. Brasseur de Botn'hourfj, Jlisl. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 70. llistorv 
of the pyramids, .see Id., tom. ii., pp. 47-8. ‘On tronva dans uu edilkeea 
demolition nne grande nrne d. trois iinses, reconverte d’ornements 
extdrieurement, an fond (luqnel il y avait des cendres provenant d im aps 
brhle, parmi les<|uelles nous trouvfimcs des ohjots d’art en pierre.’ 
eii derni-bosse, niodelees en cimeiit quo jc dis se iroiiver dans les eontrciui 
et qui soiit d’homines de haute taille.’ Lauda, Edneion, pp. ^ 

plan. ‘Ay en e.ste iinehlo de Ytzamal cinco cuyos d cerros muy altos, 
levantados de piedra seea, con sns fuer^as y reparos, quo ayudan a 
la piedra cu alto, y no seven edilicios eiiteros oy, mas los Vvjis 

tigius estiin patentes en uno dellos do la jiarte de mediodia,’ One 
in honor of their king <»r false god Ytzmat-nl, and had on it the Ipunie ^ ^ 
liand, being called Kab-ui, or ‘working hand.’ Another monnd 
in the northern part of the city", the highest now standing, was call' ' ^ 
ick-Kahn6, or ‘sun witli fiery rayed face.’ Another, on 
vent is founded, is Ppapp-Hol-C'hac, ‘house of heads and 
Another in the south called HunpictoJc, ‘captain with an 
flints.’ Lizana, Dcvocionario^ 1063, ia Landa^ Edacion, pp. 348 
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iitnis have fallen. Bolonclien means ‘nine wells,’ so 
Darned from a group of natural wells in the plaza. 
These fail for several months in the dry season, and 
then the inhabitants resort to a senote in the neigh- 
l)()rhood, which, as one of the mosjb wonderful in the 
peninsula, is shown, or rather one of its several pas- 
Lo-es is shown, in the cut. By a series of rude lad- 
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Senotc at Bolonchcn. 


ders water is brought from springs over tifteen liuiidrea 
t'ct Iroin the opening at the surface, and at a ptexpen- 
xiicular depth of over four hundred feet. 

babphak is about twenty miles further south, an 
is one of the grandest of the Maya ruins, althougi 
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the single brief exploration by Mr Stephens, its only 
visitor, is barely sufficient to excite our curiosity re- 
specting its unknown wonders. Only one building 
was examined with care ; this has three receding sto- 
ries. The western front was carefully cleared, and^ 
sketched by Mr Catherwood, resembling very closely 
the other three-storied structures before described. 
But at the last moment it was discovered that tliix 
was only the rear wall, and that the eastern front 
“presented the tottering remains of the grandest 
structure that now rears its ruined head in the forests 
of Yucatan.” The dimensions and arrangement of 
rooms of the lower st(try, differing from any that have 
been met further north, are shown in the accompany- 
ing ground j)Ian, together with the stairways that 
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Ground Plan of Labphak Structure. 


lead up to the second story. Besides the grand cen- 
tral eastern staircase, there are two interior stairway!^, 
each in two flights, leading up to the platform ot the 
second and third stories from the rooms of the western 
range. This is the first instance of interior stnns, 
but the method of their construction is not exjdaiuec • 
The western wall of the third story has no doorways- 
On the platform of the second story stand two h*§ 
buildings like towers, ornamented with stucco, and on 
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the third platform two similar structures at the head 
of the stairway before the central entrance. These 
upper rooms have plain walls and ceilings. The lower 
ones present numerous imprints of the ever-present 
red "hand, and one of them has a painted stone in the 
tier over the arch, as at Kewick. At the points 
marked a in the plan, are sculptured taldets of stone 
fixed in the exterior walls, one of which is sliowii in 
the cut. Each tablet is composed of several pieces 



Sculptured Tablet at Labpliak. 

of stone, and the sculptured figures are naturally much 
Worn by exposure to the air and rain. Two circular 
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openings to ch/ulUmes, or cisterns, like those at Uxraal 
and elsewhere, were found near by. Another Lab- 
phak structure formed a parallelogram, surrounding a 
courtyard, and presenting two peculiarities; the en- 
trance to the court was by stairways leading over the 
flat roof of one of the ranges of buildings; and tlie 
ornamentation of tlio court fa^;ades was in stucco in- 
stead of sculptui’cd stone. With this slight descrip- 
tion 1 am oi)liged to leave this most interesting city, 
whose solitude, so far as I know, lias remained undis- 
turbed for thirty year’s and inoi’e since Messrs Ste- 
phens and Catherwood sp)ent two days in the halls of 
its departed greatness. Now as then, “it remain.s a 
rich and almost unbroken held for the future ex- 
plorer.” 

At Tturbide, the south-western frontier town of 
modern Yuentan, there is a mound of ruiirs in the 
plaza, and also a ■well some four feet in diameter, and 
twenty-five feet deep, stoned with hewn blocks with- 
out mortar; its sides polislied by long usage, and 
grooved by the ropes employed in drawing water. 
This well is considered the work of the antiguos, and 
another similar one was seen near l)y. In the out- 
skirts of Iturbide the plain is dotted with the inoiuids 
and stone buildings of the ancient town of Zibilnocac. 
Thirty-tlirec mounds were counted, l)ut the wnills of 
the buildings had all fallen except one, whicli 
sented the jieculiarity of square elevations, or towei'.s, 
with sculptured facades, at each end and in the mid- 
dle. Its rooms also ]>reserved traces of interesting 
paintings, representing processions of human figures! 
whose flesli was colored red. 

At the rancho of Noyaxche, a few miles distant,. is 
a seemingly natural pond, which, being explored by 
the proprietor during a very dry season, provcai to 
have an artificial bottom of flat stones many layers 
thick, pierced in the centre -with four wells, and I'ouuu 
the circumference with over four hundred small pib^> 
or cisterns. At Macoba, tw^elve or fifteen miles east- 
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vard is another similar aguada, and ruined buildings 
are also found, actually _ occupied by the natives as 
Ivvelliu'^s. Mankeesh is another locality in this 
reo-iou where extensive ruins are reported, to exist. 
-\t the rancho of Jalal is an aguada similar to the 
one mentioned at Noyaxche, the forms of the wells 
ixiul cisterns, pierced in its paved bottom being illus- 
trated by the cut. Upwards of forty deep wells were 



Aguada at Jalai. 


discovered by the natives in the iininediate neighbor- 
hood. Yakatzib is another place near by, where 
ruined buildings were seen. Becauclion is a town ot 
siv thousand inhabitants, and owes its e.xistencc to 
the discovery of a group of ancient wells,^ paitially 
iirtihcial, and a stream of running water, hraginents 
of ancient structures are built into the wadis ot the 
town.®" 


Only the monuments found on or near the coas o 
the peninsula remain to be noticed, and in 
them I shall begin in the south-east and follow ic 


■oi. ii., pp. 137-232, with S: 

4; Baldwin’s Anc. Awer., Vl>- 


Stephens' Yucatan, j 

Gewf. u, Stat, p. 144; Baklwin/s Anc. Mwr., 
•Y de Bourbourg, liist, Nat, Civ,y tom. ii., pp- 20-3 
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coast northward, then westward, and again southward 
to Lake Terminos. For a description of Maya struc- 
tures, as found by the earliest Spanish voyagers on 
the eastern coast, I refer the reader to the chapter 
on Central American buildings in volume If. of this 
work.* M. Waldeck, giving no authority for his 
statement, mentions the existence of ruined buildings 
at Espi'ritu Santo Bay, and at Soliman Point, but no 
description is given. 

Tuloom is the most important city of antiquity on 
the eastern coast, standing in about 20° 10^. It is 
undoubtedly one of the many aboriginal towns whose 
‘towers’ excited so much wonder in the minds of the 
first Euro})ean voyagers along this coast. It pre- 
sents several marked contrasts with the other rnomi- 
ments that have l)een described, not only in the con- 
struction and arrangement of its edifices, but in its 
site, since it is built on a high bluff on the very border 
of the sea, commanding a view of wild and diversified 
natural sceneiy, differing widely from the somcwliat 
monotonous plain that constitutes for the most part 
the surface of the peninsula. Tuloom has only been 
visited by Mr Stephens, and his exploration wa>s 
nearly at the end of his long journey, when the keen 
edge of his antiquarian zeal was naturally somewhat 
blunted by fatigue, sickness, and a desire to return 
home. Moreover, countless hordes of mosquitos, with 
a persistent malignity unsurpassed in the annals of 
their race, scorning the aid even of their natural alhes 
in the deffmse of Central American ruins, the garra- 
patas and fleas, proved victorious over antiquarian 
heroism, and drove the foreign invaders from their 

90 On these east coast buildings seen by Cdrdova, Grijalva, and 

see Diaz, Itin^raire, in Ternanx-Cornpans, Voy,, st^rie i., torn, x., pp- > 
and ill Icazbalccta, Col. de Doc., tom. i., pp. 282-6; Cortes, Vido, 
p. 339; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. i., pp. 497, 505-7; Torqnemada, 
ind., tom. i., p. 352; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. iii., cap. i.; Gurn(a(f 
Conq. Mex., fol. 22-4; Id,, Hist. Ind., fol. 60; Peter Martyr, de<h ‘ 

iii.; C^golludo, Hist. Yuc., p. 4; Brasseur dc Bourbotirg, Hist. 
tom. iv., p. 41; Morclet, Voyage, tom. i., p. 181; Sivers, Mittclama'da, PF 
241-4; Folsom, in CorUs, Despatches, p. 20. 

91 Voy. Pitt., p. 102. 
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stronghold. The annexed cut is a ground plan of the 
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Plan of Tiiloom. 

riuus sc far as explored, and we notice at once a novel 
feature in the wall A, A, that bounds them on three 
sides - tlie first well-authenticated instau(;e which we 
have met of a walled Maya town. A precipitous cliff 
risiriir from the waters of the ocean makes a wall un- 
necessary on the eastern side, but on the other sides 
the wall is in excellent pi’eservation, stretching six 
hundred and fifty feet from east to west, and fifteen 
hundred feet from north to south, from eight to thir- 
teen feet thick, and Imilt of rough flat stones witliout 
niortar. The height is not stated. On each of the 
inland corners at C, C, is a small structure, twelve 
cot scpiare, with two doors, which may be considered 
'1 " afeh-tower, and which is shown in the cut on tlie 
nt‘xt [lage. Five gateways, each five feet wide, at B, 
L, give access .to the city. Within the walls the 
aigost and most imposing structure is that at D, 
unuvn as the Castle, which stands on tlie cliff over- 
'lu ’uig the sea. A solid mass of masonry thirty feet 
\ iibout thirty feet in height, ascended on the 

'ts ern side by a massive stairway of the same width 
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Watch-Tower at Tiiloom. 


with solid halustradcs, supports on its summit a 
building of the same size as the foundation, and about 
fifteen "feet liiglv. The doorway at the head of tne 
stairway is wide, and its lintel is su])ported by two pil- 
lars. Over the doorway are niches in the wall, one 'a 
Avhich contains fragments of a statue. The interior n 
divided into two corridors connected by a single dooi- 
way, the front one liaving what are described as ‘stc»i«^ 
benches’ at the ends, and tlie rear range having 
similar bench along one of its sides. The rear, or 
wall is very tliick and has no doorways, but .s(W 
small openings of oblong shape form the nearest ''>P' 
proach to windows found in Yucatan. The 
have ceilings of the usual type, the doorways arc 
nished with stone rings for the support of doors, a 
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tlie imprint of the red hand appears on the interior 
Against each end of the solid foundation is 
Iniilfc a wing in two stories, thirty-five feet long, mak- 
iiio- the whole length of the Castle one hundred feet. 
Tlie \)pper story of each wing consists of two apart- 
ments, one of which is twenty by twenty-four feet, 
'fwo columns, ornamented with stucco, stand in the 
(•entie of the room, of which the ceiling has fallen, 
altliough a succession of holes along tlie top of the 
walls indicate that it had been flat and supported by 
timbers. The building north of the. Castle, at E, con- 
tains a single room seven by twelve feet, with a raised 
step or bench at each end, and much defiuaal ])ainted 
oi-nainents in stucco on its walls. Over tlm doorway 
on the outside is the figure wo have met before, stand- 
ing on the hands with legs spread apart, 'fhe build- 
ing close to the Castle on the south lias four columns in 
the (Hintro of a rQom nineteen l)y forty feet, and also 
in another room are fragments of a sculptured tablet. 
A senotc with artificial steps, Avhicli supplied water to 
the ancient inhabitants, is included within the enclos- 
ure at !<.. At H is a building remarkable for its 
u/of, which differs radically from the usual Maya tyjie. 
Four timbers fifteen feet long and si.v inches tliick 
stretch across the room from wall to wall, and cross- 
ivays on these timbers are placed smaller timliers ten 
feet long’ and three inches thick close together, and 
the whole covered wdth a tliick layer of coarse jiebbles 
in mortar. Several other buildings evidently had 
siimlar roofs originally, else it might be suspected that 
this (jiie had undergone modern improvements, espe- 
cially as an altar wars found in it with traces of' use at 
no very remote pqi'iod. In this building also sea- 
•Miells take the p^ce of stone rings <at tlie sides of the 
''rays. (Jne of the structures marked C on the 
I'hui has two stories. The front is decorated with 
t ui co, and the doorway of the lower story occupies 
^hole front, its top being supjiorted by four 
<11 .s. XPq interior plan is similar to that of tlie 

lot,. IV, 17 v 
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Castle at Chiclien Itza, since a corridor extends round 
three sides of a central apartment. The interior Avails 
of both room and corridor are painted, and in the lat- 
ter ’is an altar on Avhich copal is supposed to have been 
burned. Tlie second story, which has no stairway or 
other visible means of approach, differs from all other 
upper stories in Yucatan, in standing directly over the 
central lower room, instead of over a solid inas.s of 
masonry as elsewhere. Among other ruins near this, 
stone tablets , Avith indistinct traces of sculpture 
were noticed. The cut shows one of several small 



Taluorii Relic 
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structures found at Tuloom outside the walls, and 
probably intended as altars or adoratorios. This build- 
iiic- is twelve by fifteen feet and contains a single room 
where a copal altar appears. Tuloom was undoubtedly 
,,nc of the cities seen by the early voyagers along this 
coast and from the perfect state of preservation of 
iiiiiny of the monuments, especially of the stucco orna- 
uient resembling a pine-ai)i)le shown in the last cut, 
i\lr Stephens believes tliat the city was occupied long 
aftt'r the compiest of other parts of tlie peninsula. 
At Tancar, a few miles north of Tuloom, are many 
remains of small ancient edifices, much dilapidated 
and not descril)ed.''“ 



Building at Cozuincd. 

^ ^ir-phenii Yucatan, vol. ii., 387-409, with plates and cuts. 
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The island of Cozumel has not been explored, by ro;v 
son of the dense growth which covers its surface, but in 
a small clearing on the shore tw'o buildings were dis- 
covered. One of them is shown in the preceding cut 
It is sixteen feet square, with plain exterior walls 
formerly plastered and painted. A doorway in the 
centre of each side opens into a corridor only twenty 
inches wide, extending' round a central chamber five 
by eight and a half feet, with one doorway. The 
other is similar but lai'gcr. One of the dome-sliajxd 
cisterns was also found on the island. Here is also 
a I'uined Sjianish church, which very probably fur- 
nished the cross with a crucified Christ, preserved in 
Merida as an aboriginal relic, and much talked of 
by enthusiasts who formerly believed that Cln'istiaiiity 
was introduced into America long before the Spaniards 
came. On the main land opposite the island ruined 
stone buildings are also visible from the sea, as they 
were to Crijalva and Cordova in the sixteentli cen- 
tury. Pole, or Poj)ole, is one of the localities some- 
what further nortli where ruins are located on the 
maps.** 

At Point Nisuc Mr Stephens locates ruins on his iiia]i, 
as does Malte-Brun at the mouth of the .River Petain- 
pich a little further south, and the former also mentions 
stone buildings as visil)le on the barren island of Ivan- 
cune. On the northern point of Mugeres Island, 
known to the early voyagers as Point, or Cajm, i^ht- 
geres, are two small buildings of the usual ty|)o. fbic 
of them, fifteen by twenty-eight feet, resting on a solid 


93 ‘Tlicy founds aximuwit towers there, and the mines of sneh ' ' 
beetle broken downo ami dcHtroyed, seeming- very anncieiit: but 
the rest, whereto they ascended by 18. stoj>j)es or staires, as ! 

famous, and renowiieil temples.’ /V/cr JiTrtr/yr, dee. iv., lib. iu- . 
found a tower ‘xviii ^radi de altiira et tiitta ma.ssiza al pede 
elx.vx piedi, et incima dc essa era iina torre piccola la quale cm do ‘ , 
de liomini doi iino sopra laltro.’ Diaz, Itincrario, in Imzhulojn, 

Doc., tom. L, pp. ‘284, 287. See also the authorities referred to hi 
Stephens' Yneatan, \o\. ii., pp. 382-80, with Larcnanilu n . ‘ , 

Gnat., p. 321; Gondra,. in Album, Mex., tom. i., p. 239; 

Azier, ii,, p. 109; Baril, McxiquCjj^. 129; WappduSi Gto(j. ' - 

]>. 145. 
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f,)undatioii with perpendicular sides in which a narrow 
stc.irwav was cut, is located on a.clitf at the extreme 
point of' the island.”* 

At C!ayo Katones is a ruin according' to Malte- 
Ih-un’s map ; and Cape Catoche was the location of 
one of tlie cities seen hy the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century, this early discovery being |)erhaps the 
o.iilv authority for M. Waldeck’s statement tliat a 
ruined (aty inay there be found.”® 

Following the coast westward, an ancient mound 
is seen at Yalahao, the map .shows another at Emal, 
and Monte Cuyo is a lofty mound, reported to have no 
tjaces of Iniildings, visible from far out at sea. This 
latter may perhaps be identical with “a small Hill 
ly tiu) Sea, call’d the Mount” mentioned by the old 
Pinglisli voyager Dumpier, who says; “I was never 
ashore lioi’c, but have met with some Avell acquainted 
with tlie Place, wlio are all of opinion that this Mount 
was not natural, Ijut the Work of Men.”''® Two [lyra- 
inids are reported further ea.st, near the ttio Lagartos, 
l)ut their existence rests on no very reliable authori- 
ty.”' Taco mounds, once covered Avith buildings, at 
the port of Silan, are the only otlier monuments to be 
laeutioued on the northern coast. One of these latter 
is of great size, being four hundred feet long and fifty 
ha t liigli. The jiadre could remember when the build- 
iag on the other, known as the Castle, was still stand- 
ing.”^ 

•hi or near the Avestern coast are. few monuments 

ordova found liere in 1517 ‘torre.s do ]>iprlni con ^nidos y r.-ipilla-s 
•h lici t, IS de rniulerji y paja on quo por gentil ordon estaiiau pueshns imn iioH 
f< parocian inugcres.’ Oo/nara, Hist. Ind., ful. GO; Vula, 

/ •oj./udfv /n, CoL dc JJoc., torn, i., p. 339; Stephens’ Yucatan, yo). ii., pp. 
witii plate. > V y I 

aUfck^ ^ Pitf., p. 102. *Uiie ville ontierc oifre scs niine.s aux 
des arch^ologiies.’ BariL Mexlque, ]>. 129; Larcnaudicre, 
f p. 321. 

Voyages, yo\. ii., pt ii., pp. 10-11; Stephens' \ ucatan, vol. 

billon rio Lagarto se voient deux pvrfDUuO‘'^i Hoiumct dcs- 

I) !‘>o^ niaintenaat des arbres (sieves et toiifl’us.’ Baril, Mexiepie, 

' eorj. Pitt., p. 102. 

' i Kcatan, vol. li., pp. 427-30, with plate. 
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of antiquity worthy of note. At Maxcanii, ,some 
twenty-five miles north-west from Uxmal, a locality 
visited by Stephens dui'insf his trip toward the coast 
are several mounds covered with ruins, which present 
no peculiarities. But in the interior of one of these 
mounds was found a galley four feet wide and seven 
feet high, with triangular-arched ceiling, exteudiin)’ 
several lumdred feet with many branches and angles! 
Before iVlr Stephens’ visit this was supposed by the 
inhabitants of the region to be a subterranean pas- 
sage, or cave, known as Satun Sat, or the Labyrinth 
The presence of this gallery of course suggests the 
idea that othei-s of the Yucatan pyramids may con- 
tain similar ones, and that their exploi’ation inight 
lead to important results. On the hacienda of Sijoh, 
a few leagues nearer the coast, is a large grouj) of 
ruined mounds and buildings, presenting nothirjg new, 
except that the stones of one of them were iniieh 
larger than usual, one lieing noticed that was three 
by six feet. In a kind of courtyard in the midst of 
these mounds are standing many huge stones, resoin- 
bling in theii- situation and size the monoliths of Co- 
pan, but they liear no marks of sculpture, being rougli 
and unhewn as if just taken from the quarry. The 
largest is fourteen feet In’gh, four feet wide and a foot 
and a half thi(jk. At Tankuche one apartment of :i 
ruined building has its walls and ceiling decoratol 
with paintings in bright colors, but the room 
filled up with rubbish, and nothing definite could 1"! 
made out resj)ecting the designs, exccqit in the 
of one ornament which seemed to resemble a mask 
found at Palenque. Buins are reported also at Bocal, 
in the same region.”® At the mouth of the Bio -bmia 
a tumulus, witli pottery and spear-heads on its surlace, 
is mentioned by AValdeck and Norman, and |)erhap^ 
at the same place under the name of Chuncana, ruins 
are indicated on Malte-Brun’s map. 

^9 Stephens' Yucatan, vol. i., pp. 189, 199-220; Wappaus, Geog- «■ 
p. 144. 
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Further south, in the region extending from Cam- 
pcfhe to Laguna de Terminos there is only the vaguest 
information I’especting antiquities. The city of "Cam- 
j)eclie itself is said to be built over extensive artificial 
oalleries, or catacombs, supposed to have been devoted 
by the ancient people to sepulchral uses; but I find 
no satisfactory description of tliese excavations. On 
the Rio Champoton, some leagues from the coast, 
ruins are reported concerning which nothing definite 
is known. From the tumulus mentioned, “and other 
places contiguous to ruins of immense cities, in the 
vicinity of Oampeachy,” Mr Norman claims to have 
obtained “some skeletons and bones that have evi- 
dently been interred for ages, also a collection of idols. 



Campeche Idol in Terra Cotta. 
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{Varments, flint speax'- heads, and axes; besides sundry 
artTcles of pottery-ware, well wrought, glazed, and 
1)unit.” The cuts on the preceding pages show five of 
tlieso idols, which are hollow and have ■small halls 
within to rattle at ovexy nxoveincnt. Padre Camacho 
is also said to have collected xit Campeche a museum 
fuinposcd of nxany relics from diflerent localities, many 
of them interesting but ixot particularly described.^" 
llcsides the iixonunxents that have been descrilxed, 
tiic remains of ancieixt paved roxids, or calzadas, have 

‘The Avliolc of Canipeachy rests upon a siibtorranooii.s cavern of -tlie 
auciciii Mayas. It is now dinicult to ascertain wlictlfcr theses (juarries or 
oallcries, wliit^h, according to the traditions of the country, are understood 
to hi‘ iimncnst', servetl for the abode of the people who executed the work. 
ISothiii;^ reveals the marks (d inan's sojournin^jis here; not even the traces 
of sniok(‘ iijfon the vaults were visible. It is more jfiohahle that thef;reater 
part of this e\ca.va.t ion was used as a depository for their dea<l. d'his su])- 
positioi) has hcen str(mg!,t honed by the discovery of many opmiintfs of seven 
feet (Km‘P by twenty inches in breadth, du^‘ iiorizontally in the walls of the 
cavonis. ddiese exoav ations, liowever, arc few; and th(‘ ;,nil lories have been 
l)ut little invcsliyatial and less umlerstood.’ Mr . Norman sent some of tlie 
skeletons dis(:ov(n-ed here to Dr Morton, vho ])rouonnced them to ])rosent 
fuaiiy of the ( liaraetcnistics of the natives at the present tini(‘, Nornuiyi^s 
ia Yhv., p}>. ‘211-18, with plates. Sr Goiidra, in J^rr.sroff, Hist. 
Caiiif. (Mivv. hSld) tom, iii., pp. 95-8, jd. xviii,, oivos en^ravinj^s of 

four of thes(‘ idols in Norman’s collection, erroiuanisly statin^^ that they 
are from Sti‘[)hens’ work. ‘I have seen some of his (Norman’s) remarka* 
hie aiiti(|iiiti(!s, as Teiiates, liiero^^lyphics,” etc.. Jhau's' Aiitlf/. Ajurj'., p. 12. 
The above m)tiee,. ^iven by Mr Norman is an almost literal translation of 
Walilcr/:^ Voij. Pitt., ]». l(); as is also the account by 1. 1{. (hnidra, in^4/- 
hitni Mi'.r., tom. i., ]). J()2. Mention of the ('ham})oton ruins in Waldcvk, 
he//. J^itf., p. 102; fjo'ounidlerc, M)'X. ct Huat., p. 821; liaril, d/fUvV/uc, 
p. 12S. (aH’dova in 1517 saw at Gampechc ‘vn torrejoncillo de piedra 
'piadrado y oradado, cnlo alto del qaal eslana vn ydolo con <los fieios ani- 
luales alas hi jadas, como que lo comian, Y vna sieiqie d<f qnarenta y sicte 
pies lai ga, y ^iorda ([uanto vn buoy, lieclia de ])iedra como el ydolo.’ (iont<mx, 
///■vC ]nd., fol. 01. ‘<)ii lie rencontre ni dans I’ile de ('annen ni snr Ics 

"y ds (h; la. iia 2 ;’une aiicun tnmiilns, aucune mine, aiicnn vestiye eidin de 
itidiistiie des temps |)assehs.’ Description of the (kimaclio colieetioii in 
a'liperlie, consisting of ‘tignrineset des vases d’argile jiortant em'ore d<*s 
ti-we'' <le peinture ot de vends, des instruments de mnsiijuo, de menus oh- 
.c de parure, des liaidms, desfers de lance en silex ou en (d>sidiemi(\’ More- 
, 1 tom. i., ])p. 220, 107-8. Tlie Camacho Museum contains ‘ toia 

bumeiosa, colleceion <fe idolos dc barro y ])iedra. . . . Una nrna cineraria <iuo 
u-Diiem* los resto.s dc uu homhre. ...Una coleccion de vasos, jarros, ciinta- 
' " \ luentes dc; piedra y barro, adornados, muehos de cdlos, con gerogliti- 
b ' . eon pintnras vivas, frescas y hieii conservadas. Una colleceion de 
, Ihadias, dardos y demas insVumentos de guerni. . . .Cn-si todos estos 
“nnentos sou de pedermiL Otra coleccion de Ihuitas y otros instrn- 
‘ musieoM, de barro. Otra id. de zarcillos, cmnitas y adornos de piedrm 
;; \d. de lozas sepulcrales. . . .Una multitud de fragmentus arqui- 

bunecj^s, Kcf/isiro Yuc., tom. i., pp., 378-4. ‘Le canton qni s etend de 
bp s', kigque de Jerni, vers le nord-est, oll’re sur-tout une suite 

i le continue dc nioiiticiiles et de villcs, jusqn’aii point oil ii attciiit le 
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been found in several different parts of the state. The 
traditionary history of the country represents tlie 
great cities and religious centres as connected, in the 
time of their original splendor and prosperity, Ijy broad 
smooth paved ways, constructed for tlie con venience of 
the rulers in sending dispatclies from place to place. 
These roads are oven reported to have stretched be- 
yond the limits of the penin.sula, affording access to 
the neighboring kingdoms of Guatemala, Chiapas, and 
Tabasco. Modern discoveries lend some probability to 
these reports. Cozumel was one of these great reli- 
gious centres from which roads led in every direction, 
and Cogolludo says that in his time ‘Svere to be seen 
vestiges of calzadas Avhich cross the whole kingdom, 
said to end at its eastern border on the sea-sliore.” 
The cura of Chemax, speaking of Coba, far eastward 
of Chichen toward the coast, says “there is a calzadca, 
or paved road, of ten or twelve yards in width, run- 
ning to the southeast to a limit that has not ))ceii 
discovered witli certainty, but some aver that it goes 
in the direction of Chichen Itza.” Bishop Landa 
mentions “a fine broad calzada extending about two 
stone’s throw to a well” from one of the Chichen struc- 
tures. Izamal Avas another much-frequented slu'ine, 
from which Lizana tells us “they had constructed four 
roads, or calzadas, towards the four Avinds, Avdiieh 
reached the ends f)f the county, and even extended 
to Tabasco, Guatemala, and Chiapas; and ca cd now 
are seen in many ])laces portions and traces of those 
roads.” (janda also states that between IzaTual and 
Mdrida, “there are to-day signs of there having ex- 
isted a very l)eautiful paved way.” In the sariie 
locality, running parallel to the modern road for sev- 
eral miles, M. Charnay found “a magniticent road,, 
from seven to eight metres wide, Avhose foundation 
of immense stones surmounted by a concrete perfectly 

sanctuaire de Tile de CoznmoL’ Friedcrichsthal, in Nouvelles 
Voy., 18 U, tom. xcii., pp. 299-300. ‘Line foiile dc riiincs d’une 
portance.’ Brasseur dc Bourbourg, Hist Nat Oiv.t tom. i., P- 
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preserved, which is covered with a coating of cement 
two inches thick. Tliis road is everywliere about a , 
metre and a half above the surface of the ground. 
The coating of cement seems as if put on yesterday;” 
the whole being buried, however, some sixteen inches 
deep in soil and vegetable accumulations. The (Jura 
(Jarillo and [)arty found in 1845 one of these paved 
]-oads four and a half varas wide, running parallel with 
the modern road south-eastward from (Jxmal, and said 
|)y the natives to connect the latter city with Nohpat. 
it is perhaps the same calzada, in Maya Sacbe, ‘a 
road of white stone,’ that has given a name to the Sacbe 
ruins, a-nd is descril)ed by Mr Stephens as “a broken 
platform or roadway of stone, about eiglit feet wide 
and eight or ten inches higli, crossing the road, and 
running off into the woods on both sides,” reported to 
extend from Uxmal to Kabah.^®^ 


Having now completed my detailed description of 
Maya, antiquities in all parts of the peninsula Avhere 
aboriginal relics have been seen or reported, 1 have 
tliought it best to give in conclusion a general view of 
those antiquities, their peculiarities, the contrasts and 
similarities which they present among themselves and 
when compared with more southern monuments, to- 
gethcr Avith such general remarks and conclusions as 
their examination may seem to warrant. 

’file compai'atively level and uniform surface of the 
penin.sula left the aboriginal builders little choice in 
the location of their cities and temples, yet a {ircfer- 
once tor a broken hilly region may bo traced in the 
lact tliat the central, or (Jxmal, group, the most 
<“ro\vded with ancient monuments, corresponds with 
tne lirincipal transverse ranges of the jieninsula; like- 
wise the eastern coast cities I’cst generally on elevated 
ihiffs overlooking the sea. In the selection ot sites, 


Jfist Yuc., p. 193; Stephens' Yucataii, vol. ii., pp. 341, 
ftTfhU ’ BrJacion, pp. 344, .330; Lizam, in fd., p. 358; 

diuines Amir., pp. 321-2; Beyistro Yvc., tom. i., p. 30G. 
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however, as in the consti’uction of their cities, security 
against enemies seems to have been not at all, or at 
best very slightly, considered. None of the cities on 
the plains are located with any view to defence, or have 
any traces of fortifications to guard their appi-oaclies. 
Tulooin, on the eastern coast, was indeed surrouiKled 
by a strong wall on which watch-towers were placed; 
but of all the Yucatan cities this is liest guarded liy 
its natural position and Avould seem to have least iietd 
of artificial defences. Some slight remains of walls 
are seen at Uxmal and Mayapan, but insxifficieiit to 
prov^e that these were walled cities. A wall more or 
less perfect is also reported at Chacchob. No struc- 
ture has been found which partakes in any way of the 
nature of a fort, or which ap])ears to have been erected 
with a view to military defense. It is true the nu- 
merous pyramids and their superimposed buildings 
Avould serve as a refuge fo]’ non-com battants, as well 
as pro[)erty, and would affi)rd facilities for defense ir, a 
liand-to-hand conflict, or perhaps against any attack 
by men armed with aboriginal weapons; but would in 
nowdse serve as a j)rotection to the dwellings or fields 
of the populace Avhicli must be supposed to have dot- 
ted the ])lains for a wide extent about the palaces of 
the nobility and temples of the gods. 

In the laying out both of cities and of individual 
structures, no fixed plan was followed that can now ho 
ascertained, except that a majority of the edifici s face 
in general terms the cardinal points; that is, as neaiiy 
as these points would naturally be determined by obser 
vation of the rising and setting sun. The oft-repcated 
statement that all the temples and palaces were ex- 
actly oriented is altogether unsupported by facts. 

The materials em])loyed by the Maya builders xvero 
limestone, mortar, and wood. The 1 
that which, covered with a few fee' 
forms the substratum of the whole 
soft and easily worked, and may be 
in any part of the state. Somewhat strangely, 


imestone usea j- 
t of sand or soil, 
peninsula. If 
readily quanio 
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of .tlie quarries which supplied the stone for kiilding-, 
,11 for sculptured decorations and idols, have ever been 
found ; — at least none such have been reported by any 
explorer. With very few exccptio)is, sucli as iVi the 
case of the city Avail at Tuloom, the stone euqdoycd, 
wlRither roujifh or hewn, Avas laid in mortar. Cement 
was .also used on roofs and floors; plaster on iuterioj- 
walls; and stucco in exterior decorations. Mortar, 
ci'inent, jdaster, and stucco were presumably comjiosed 
of the same materials, lime and sand, mixed in differ- 
ent piAjiiortions acciording to the use for A\ hich it Avas 
designed. N(a satisfactory analysis seems to liave been 
nauie of tlio mortar, nor is anything definite known 
res)ie(‘ting the method of its manufacture, or tlie 
.source from whicli lime Avas obtained. Tliat the ma- 
terial Avas of excellent (juality is proved by the resist- 
ance it has offered for at least three centuries to 
tropical rains and the inro<Mds of tropical vegetation. 
It is nearly as hard as the stone blocks Avhich it liolds 
together, and to its excellence the preservation of the 
Yucatan monuments is in gre.at measure due.^"’' 

\^'ood was employed by the Maya builders only for 
lintc'ls, for timliers of unknenvn use stretched across 
the rooms from side to side of the ceilings, in one case 
at Chichen for beams to support the regular stone 
arches of the roof, and, at Tuloom ordy, for the su])- 
I'oit of a flat cement roof. Tlie only wood mentioned 
the zapote, native to some parts of the peninsula, 


‘La piedra nuirgosa do (|ue estan foriiiados talon oditio.ioH, os adcinas 
Tt uenumonto oonsidorada como im material iiiuy iitforior para la con.stnio- 
t'Gj!. } r?rf/cnchsthal^ ill Dice. Uuiv., torn, x., p. dire blocks ‘out 

ttue inyisjiaroirce troublee comme cclle dn ftyiwe. II est pi’obablo . . . .qtie 
< » (hi calcaire.* Zavala, m Aviiq. torn, i., (liv. 

- ]'• 'll. ‘A soft coralline limestone of a comparativtdy rocont ^T-ob^^^o’cal 
^^*63 ef tlie Tertiary ])criod.’ FoslcAs Pvc-lfist. Rarr.s, p. .‘198. 

r,, peca mezcla quo se advierte en cllos, es tina, tersa y tan rujinjtacta 

particular bctiolicio, que tomavla entre los dodos iina pastilla, cuyo 
^ mayor rpie el do un pesofiierte, da aunio trabajo qiicbrantarla.’ 

c?.' / ’ i"! Yuc., torn. L, p. 277. * Cos mortiors sont faits avec uno 

“.\draulique jtre.sque pure, ct ont unc si coniploto adherorico, soit dans 
1\ laome lorsqu’ils sont appliques coiuuie oiiduit.s, cornmc a 

pciiic SI Ic luartcau pent le.s eiituincr.’ \ i()llef4<>Duc, lu 
Iimac8 Am&r., pp. 59-60. 
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extremely hard and heavy, but not resinous or partjcu. 
lai’ly well fitted to resist decay or the ravajj-es of 
worms. It seems remarkable that any portion of this 
woodwork should have survived even their three or 
four centuries of unquestioned age; — and, indeed, few 
or none of the lintels of outer doorways exposed to 
the weather have remained unbroken. 

Having’ fixed upon a site for a proposed edifice, the 
Maya builder invariably erected an artificial elevation 
on which it might rest. And this peculiarity is ob- 
served, not only in Yucatan, but, as we shall see in 
many other portions of the Pacific States, no less uni- 
versally in regions where natural hills abound than on 
level plains. In several places, however, the artificial 
structure rests on a natural lull of sliglit elevation, as 
at Chack and 12ayi; in other cases advantage is taken 
of a small hill to save labor in the accumulation of 
material, as atUxmal; and in one instance at Cliichon 
the a])|;)earance of a mound is gained by excavating 
the surrounding earth. Buildings resting on tlie nat- 
ural surfiice of the earth are unknown, as are also siih- 
terranean apartments or galleries of artifidal construo- 
tion, excepting oidy the rejiorted catacomlis under the 
city of (Jam])eclie. The bases of the foundation struc- 
tiu'es, or pyi’amids, are usually rectangular, the largest 
dimensions being fifteen luindred feet S([uare at Zayi, 
while many have sides of three to eight hundi'cd feet. 
They diminish in size towards the summit, from 
tvvmnty to fifty feet high in tlie case of tin' larger 
mounds, and from sixty to ninety feet in some of tbe' 
smaller ones. Most of the larger mounds have two 
or more terrace -plafforms on their slope. The inas.s ot 
the mound is composed of rough stones and fragnicuts 
generally in mortar, making a coarse concrete; tbo 
outer surface is faced with hewn stones, not generally 
laid so as to form steps, as seems to have been the case 
at Copan, but so as to present a smooth surface on the 
slope. It is uncertain whether some of the largei 
terrace -platforms were paved with regular blocks oi 
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not. The corners are often rounded. Sculptured dec- 
orations occur in a few instances, as on the Pyramid 
at Pxinalj and at Izanial a row of faces in stucco 
adorn the base. A stairway always occupies the cen- 
tre of one side, often of more than one side. Some of 
these stairways are over a hundred feet wide, and their 
jstups are rarely arranged with any reference to con- 
venience in mounting. Balustrades remain on S(nne 
stairways, ornamented in a few instances by sculptured 
monsters’ lieads. There is nothing to show that the 
.surface of the slopes or the steps were covered with 
cement. The supporting stone structure of one build- 
ing at (Jliichen and also of one at Tuloom has ])erpen- 
dicular instead of .sloping ,side.s. All the pyramids are 
truncated, none forming a point at the top, although 
tliero is one or more in every grou]) of ruins who.se 
.summit jdatfonn presents no traces of ever having 
.supported buildings of any kind. Interior galleries 
vere explored in a mound at Maxcami, and chambers 
in the body of that at Izainal were re])orted; others 
are solid so far as known, except that a few' small 
cliambers liave Ireen mentioned with a vertical entrance 
at the to]>, which may have been cisterns. 

the edifices supjnorted by the mounds are l.»uilt 
evtho]- on the summit p)latform, or in receding ranges, 
one ahov'e another, on the sloj>e. In the latter ease 
these recoding ranges form the nearest aj)|)roach on the 
p.'Ut of the Mayas to buildings of several stories, ex- 
cept in one instance at Tuloom, wdiere one room is 
directly over another. In one building at Kabah the 
outer \yall rises from the foot of the mound, and the 
iicKu Irom the summit. One building usually occu- 
faes the summit; but in several ca.ses four of them 
enclose an interior courtyard. The buildings are hmg, 
and narrow. Thirty-one feet is the greatest 
j< ig it, thirty-nine the greatest width, and three hun- 
* twenty-two the greatest lengtli. The roots 

wdl bke the floors, covered with cement. The 

'a Is are, in proportion to the dimensions of the build- 
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ings, very tliick, usually from three to six foot, but 
sometimes nine feet. liike the jiyramids, the builf], 
ings consist of a mass of concrete, stones and inoi-tju- 
faced with hewn blocks of nearly cubical form, and of 
varying dimensions rarely exceeding eighteen iiuhes 
but found at Sijoh and Ake as large as three l)y six 
and seven feet. Only one building has l)een noted 
wlic>sc exterior walls are not perpendicular, but tlie 
corners are in most cases rounded. 

Tlie interior lias generally two, often one, and rarelv 
four pai'allel ranges of rooms, while in a few of die 
smaller buildings an uninterrujited corridor extends 
the whole length. Neither rooms nor corridors ever 
exceed twenty feet in xvidth or height, while the ordi- 
nary .width is eight to ten feet and the height fifteen to 
eighteen feet. Sixty feet is the greatest length noted. 
The walls of each room rise perpendicularly for one lialf 
their height, and then approach each other, liy the stone 
blocks overlapping horizontally, to within about one 
foot, the inteiwening space being covei'cd with a layci' 
of wide flat stones, and the projecting corners being 
beveled off to form a straight, or rarely a curvaal, .sin- 
face. In a few instances, as at Nohcacab, the sides 
of the ceiling form an acute angle at the top; and 
once, at TJxmal, tlie overlapping stones are inclined 
instead of lying horizontally, forming a slight, but tlie 
nearest, Maya approach to the true arcli. Idiis is tlie 
only kind of ceiling found in Yucatan, exccjit one at 
Tuloom which is flat and supported hy tiinlici’ 
stretched across from wall to wall. I liavo fullcvcil 
Stephens and applied the name of ‘triangular arch 
to this structure of overlap[)ing stones, although the 
term may by a strict interpretation be liable to .some' 
criticism. 

Jone.«i saya ‘The tenii “trianptular Arc/t” cannot ho ndmitlol hv 
language of Architecture; he (Mr Steplieiis) might as Avell hdve 
trianff filar semicircle, terms distinctly opposed to oacli other. ^ 

Aijirr., p. 100. ‘Ltis tcclios, sin variacion algiiim entre si, Teprcscuti'^ ' 
iigura ojiva, xnny ronocida de Jos araJ>es, y repetidamente citadapef c 
inendahle Victo^i^Jlugo en su obra de Nuestra 8ra. de Paris.’ L. w., 
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The tops of the few gateAvays discovered are con- 
structed by means of the same arch as that employed 
in the ceilings. One solitary arch unconnected with 
any other structure has been noted at Kabah ; and 
ill * the Castle at Cliichen two interior arches rest 
on beams supported by stone columns instead of the 
usual perpendicular walls. In some of the buildings 
at Kabah and Chichen the floor of the inner range 
of rooms is higher than that of the outer, being 
reached by stone steps. Small round timbers ex- 
tend from side to side of the ceiling in nearly all 
rooms, and at Tuloom stone benches are found along 
the sides and ends. 

Rarely do more than two rooms communicate with 
each other. The doorways are on an average j)erhap8 
four feet wide and eight feet high, with square tops 
formed by zaj)ote beams or stone lintels, which r-est on 
stone jambs composed of two or three pieces, or are 
built into the regular wall of the building. At Chac- 
chob a doorway is reported wider at the top than at 
the bottonr. Many exterior doorways are wide and 
divided into two or more entrances by stone pillars 
supporting the lintels. Stone rings, or hooks, replaced 
at Tuloom by shells, near the top on the inside, and 
in a few cases at both top and bottom, are the only 
traces of the means by which the entrances were orig- 
inally closed. Wooden lintels are almost exclusively 
employed at Uxmal, but elsewhere stone is more com- 
mon ; a few both of wood and stone are covered with 
carved devices, as are also some of the door-jxxsts. 
Besides tlie doorways the rooms have no openings 
whatever, no chimneys, windows, or ventilators beijig 
found, if we except the oblong openings in the rear 
Wall of the Castle at Tuloom.^'^ 

} uc.f tom. i., p. 277. ‘ On dit cn espa<^iol deboveda, qiii n’cxprime 

•RRunement cette architecture toute particiili^re; hoveda vent dire voAte, et 
n’y ressemblent millement; ce sout deux lunrs uarallMes 
bauteur de trois metres, obliquant alors Tun yers 1 autre, et 
<lalle de trente centimetres.’ Charnay, Rmnes AnUr., pp. 

^riederichsthal erroneously' says the wooden lintels are always sculp* 
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EespectiiK^ the rooms, aside from their decoration, 
nothin<y remains to be noticed except the casas cerra- 
das or rooms filled with solid masonry, and the 
interior stairways of unexplained construction at Lab- 
phak. Exterior stairways supported by a halt arch 
lead up • to the top of such of the buildings as have 
more than one story, and also to the summit ol the 
few mounds that have perpendicular sides; in one 
case the entrance to the courtyard is by stairways 
leadim»- over the roof of one of the enclosing edifices. 
The only important exceptions to the usual type of 
Yucatan buildings are the circular structures with 
conical roofs, at Olilchen and Mayapan, and tlie gigan- 
tic walls composing the so-called gymnasiums at 

Chichen and ITxmal. x- , i , 

It will be noticed that the strength of these struc- 
tures depended to a great extent on the excellence of 
the mortar by which the blocks were united, since the 
latter are not usually laid so as to break joints, al- 
though carefully placed so that the plummet line 
applied to such walls as are uninjured, rax-ely detects 
any departure from perfect regularity. A Maya ciis- 
toin of inserting projecting stones, or Utuim, ui the 
walls of their buildings as a record of time and in 
commemoration of great events is spoken ol by many 
authors; and by certain stones which he identifies wi 
the katunes, M. Waldeck computes tlm age of boi 
of the ruins, but I am unable to tell which are he 
stones meant, unless they be those already mentiont 

as elephants’ trunks. . ' . , • -ith 

Besides the columns mentioned in connection "W 
doorways, many others are found whose use i 

cLs i iot mherstaod. They are both romd 
square, and usually, if not always, composed cl 
eral pieces placed one upon another. the 




erai pieces piaucu. - 

may be mentioned the row of round columns 

tured and that each room has air-holes above the fof, l8d. 

3. noin.3 to 5 inches in diameter. Nouvelles Annales des v V > 

tom. xcii., p. 311. 
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terrace of the Governor’s House at Uxmal, sixteen 
columns at Xul from the ruins of Nohcacah, tliirty-six 
square columns on the summit platform of the pyra- 
mid at Akd, three hundred and eighty short pillars, 
also square, arranged round a square at Chichen, eight 
round pillars on the terrace of the round house at 
Mayapan, the reported line of square columns orig- 
inally supporting a galley at Merida, and finally the 
monoliths of Sijoh, which latter may have been idols. 

I now come to the interior and exterior decorations 
of the Yucatan buildings. In some apartments, par- 
ticularly at Uxmal, the walls and ceilings present only 
tlie plain surface of the hewn blocks of stone. Most, 
however, are covered with a coating of fine white 
plaster, and in many this plastered surface is wholly 
or pai'tially covered with • paintings in bright colors. 
Th(j paintings are much damaged in every case, but 
seem to have been executed with much care and skill. 


They arc, apparently, never purely ornamental, but 
represent some definite objects, oftener than otherwise 
human beings in Various attitudes and emplbyments, 
battles, processions, and dances. In one or two local- 
ities, as at Kewick, a single stone is decorated with 
painting, while the rest of the surface is left plain, 
hi idles in the walls of a room at Chichen, benches 
along the sides and ends at Tuloom, and a reported 
inner cornice at Zayi vary the usual interior monotony 
of the Maya apartments. 

Interior sculptured decorations are of comparatively 


rare occurrence. A few of the lintels and jambs in 
each of the cities are covered with carvings ; the steps 
leading up to the raised inner room at Kabah, together 
with the base of the walls at . their sides, are sculp- 
tured; sniall circles are cut on the walls of the Casa 
del Adivino at Uxmal; a tablet of hieroglyphics 
s-Iretches over the inner doorways of a corridor at Chi- 
cnen; and a sculptured procession covers the wall and 
eeihng of a room on the Gymnasium wall at the same 
J- Hieroglyphic inscriptions are not very numerous, 
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but are apparently identical in character with those 
have seen at Copan. The only instance noted of in, 
terior decoration in stucco is that of the stucco birds 
in a room at Kahah, and a few stuccoed columns. 

The exterior walls have almost invariably a cornice 
extending over the doorways round the whole circnni- 
ference, and another near the roof. Several buildinr/,^ 
have one or two additional cornices. Besides the cor- 
nices a very few fronts are plain; most are so below 
the lower cornice, but are decorated in their upper 
portions, as sevei'al are from top to bottom, with a 
mass of complicated sculptured designs, of which the 
reader has formed a clear idea by the drawings that 
have been presented. These ornaments, or the sep- 
arate parts of each, are carved on the faces of cubical 
or rectangular blocks which ’are built into the face of 
the wall, each carved piece fitting most accurately 
into its place as p^art of a most elaborate whole. tSonie 
parts of the decoration are also joined to the walls by 
means of long tenons. In the human faces represented 
in profile among the ornamental carvings the fattened 
forehead, or contracted facial angle, is the most iriipor- 
tant feature noticed, and this is not as strongly marked 
as in many other regions of America. Excepting the 
phallus, which is prominent in many of the decora- 
tions, and which was probably a religious symbol, no 
ornaments of an obscene nature are noticed. In- 


stead of stone, stucco is employed at Labphak in 
exterior decorations, and to a slight extent at Tulooiti 
also. Over the front wall of some buildings, and horn 
the centre of the roof of others, rises a lofty wall, 
sometimes in peaks, or turrets, apparently intended 
only as a basis for ornamentation. At Kabah thi» 
supplementary wall is plain and resembles from a dis- 
tance a second story; on the Nunnery at Uxmal the 
ornamentation is in stone ; but in other cases stucco 
employed. Only one exterior wall, at Chunhuhu, 
plastered; but all the exterior decorations are sup 
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posed to have been originally painted, traces of fright 
colors still remaining in sheltered positions.'* 

The scarcity of idols among the Maya antiquities 
must be regarded as extraordinary. The double- 
headed animal and the statue of the Old Woman at 
Uxiual ; the nude figure carved on a long flat stone 
and the small statue in two pieces, at Nohpat; the 
idol at Zayi reported as in use for a fountain ; tlie 
rude unsculptured monoliths of Sijoh; the scattered 
and vaguely mentioned idols on the plains of Maya- 
pan ; and the figures in terra cotta . collected by Nor- 
]nan at Campeche, complete the list; and many of 
those inay have been originally merely decorations for 
buildings. Tliat the inhabitants of Yucatan were 
idolaters there is no possible doubt, and in connection 
with the magnificent shrines and temples erected by 
tlioin, stone representatives of their deities carved with 
all their alioriginal art and rivaling or excelling the 
grand obelisks of (ilopan, might naturally be sought 
for. But in view of tlie facts it must be concluded 
that tlie Maya idols were small, and that such as es- 
caped the fanatic iconoclasm of the Spanish ecclesias- 
tics, were luiried by the natives, as the only moans of 
preventing their desecration. Altars are as rare as 
idols; indeed, only at Tuloom are such relics definitely 
ropoi'ted, and then they are of small size and of sim- 

Mr Jones believes that the ornaments on the Maya fa<^a<les must have 
been sculptured after the stones in a rough state had been jmtiu place, and 
pot liefore, as Mr Stephens thinks. ]Ust, Anc. Amer., p. The following 
IS Mr \\ iildeck’s not very clear explanation of the mode of decorating these 
hiyndcs. ' Voulaiciit-ils eouvrir unc facade d’ornements on de figures syrn- 
ouiKpu-s, iliA coiumcn^aiciit par pcindre la murailic toute entibre de la cou- 
eur (pi il.q iivaieut choisie; prescpie toujuurs e’etait le rouge qui fonnait Je 
^aid. .... Cette premiere operation termiii^e, on posait sur le mnr point Ja niar- 
(pioterie (ui pierre qui devait servir d’ornement et on la hadigeonnait avee 
P us^de soin quo le fond. Lehleu <Uait employe dans ce travail. ’ i o//- 

‘“7'^* Mayanr delineations of the human countenance the con- 

dc ed facial angle , is as remarkable as in the paintings of the Aztec^ 
*^* '<n'dH licscarc}ieSj v., p. 346. Sec Fosters Pre-lllst. itVcv;.?, p- J62. 
n retrouve chez quelques-uns de ces ludien.s les traits hieii acceiHiniB dc 
fiont fuyant ct au nez l)usqu(^, qui constriiisit les i)alaisd uxmal, 

\ i et de Chichcn-ltza. Je fus fraripe de cette analogje, quoique 

d’etre parfaite, les artistes natiouaiiv ayant exag^rce 
ho'i certains caract^res qui constituaient alors 1 ideal de la 

"c.uiU., Morclet, Voyage, tom. i., p. 147. 
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pie construction, merely liewn blocks on which copal 
was burned. 

The almost complete lack of pottery, implements 
and weapons is no less remarkable. Earthen relics' 
so abundant over nearly the whole surface of the Pa' 
cific States, even in the territory of the wildest tribes 
where no ruined edifices are to be seen, are rarely met 
with in Yucatan and Chiapa, where the grandest ruins 
indicate the highest civilization. No trace of any 
metal has been found in Yucatan, although there is 
some historical evidence that copper implements were 
used by the Mayas to a slight extent in the sixteenth 
century, the material for which must have been brought 
from other parts of the country. Besides spear and 
arrow heads of dint or obsidian which have been found 
in small numbers in different parts of the state, and 
the implements included in the Camacho collection at 
Campeche already mentioned, there remains to be 
noticed “a collection of stone implements, gathered 
by Dr. J. W. Voile, in Yucatan,” spoken of by Mr Fos- 
ter as resembling in many respects similar relics from 
the Mississippi Valley. “The material employed is 
porphyry. Some of them are less than two inclies in 
length, and the edges are polished as if from use. At 
the first glance it would be said that many of these 
implements were too .small for practical pur])osos, Iwt 
when we reflect that the material out of which tho 
ancient inhabitants of that region cut their basso- 
relievos, was a soft coralline limestone, I find, by e.t- 
periment, that such a tool is almost as effective as one 
of steel. Some of the implements, however, 
cylindrical in shape, with the convex surface brought 
to an edge, and the o])posite side ground out like n 
gouge. There can be little doubt that the Ma}| 
sculpture was executed with tools of stone, although 
with such implements the complicated carvings on 
hard zapote lintels must have presented great aiiU' 
culties even to aboriginal patience and skill. 

Foster^ Pre-Hist, RaceSy pp. 212-13, 
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With respect to the artistic merit of the monuments 
of Yucatan, and the degree of civilization which they 
imply on the behalf of their builders, 1 leave the 
reader to form his own conclusion from the information 
which I have collected and presented as clearly as pos- 
sible in the preceding pages. That they bear, as a 
whole, no favorable comparison with the works of the 
ancient Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
perhaps other old-world peoples must, I believe, be 
granted. Yet they are most wonderful when consid- 
ered as the handiwork of a people since lapsed into a 
eojidition little above savagism. I append in a note 
some quotations designed' to sliow the impression these 
monuments have made on explorers and students. 

‘Dcpiiis le cap Catoclic jusqu’aii pied dela Cordil]^rc rentrale, amilo- 
gie frappaiite dans lo caractere, reiiscmblc ct les proportions des diverscs 
parties des ouvra^cs.’ ‘Quant k riinpression que fait enronvor I’exameii 
de rareliiteetnre de tons ces (idilices, je dois ajontcr qne Jes idees fines do 
i’artiste out evideininent etc cx^'cutees d’une nuiniore qui ne l<?s rend nullc- 
nicnt.’ ‘Toutefois on rencontre, notamment k Uxinal, des prenves snffi- 
sanles qn’ils edaient parvenim k plus de dexterite dans (luefqucs-nncs de 
leurs sculptdii'cs. On reconiiait leur a<ldrcsse k representer les formes hu- 
inainos, <lans les idolos et les fi^^ures en ar^le. . . .Ces ouvra^es sont sppd- 
rienrs, sous tons les rapports de I’art, k tout ce qne cette nation a produit,* 
Frkfkrkhi^thtd, '\\\ Nowcclles Anmdea des Voy.y 1841, toni. xcii., pp. 1103, 
312. ‘Esa bella y elegante arquitectura, csos soberbios e imjionentes ador- 
nos, siiperiores k todo lo que hasta boy liapodido verse y conctibirse.’ ‘ Rni- 
nus soberbias, que agobian la irnagiiiaciony o])rhnen cl entcndiiiviento.’ Id., 
in Dice, Vide., tom. x., p. 291. ‘ Tlie splendid tem])les and palaces still 
standiim attest the power of the prie.sts and of the nobles; no trace remains 
of the huts in which dwelt the mass of the nation.’ Gallatin, in Anar. 
Efhno. Sac., Transact., voL i., p. 174. Uxmal ‘the American Palmyra.’ 
^Vaypmis, Gcog. u. Stati, p. 144. ‘El primer golpc de vista de su conjuntq, 
os grandioso, es imjioneiite. Examinandolus liiego cn detail, ( ansa admi- 
racion el distinto (Srden de arquitectura que se nota eri cada cdifjcio, la ele- 
gancia cajaichosa de sus fonnas, laahundancia y ri(pieza. ded material qne 
nit(3rior y extoriiU’inente es todo de piedra de sillena, cl lujo j>ro<ligioso do 
iqs adornos variados hasta lo inlinito de im inodo raro, original y nunca 
visto, y la pcrfcccion y maestria con que todo ha .sido ejeentado.’ ‘Ndtasc 

on I xmal la infancia del arte en punto d cstatiiaria. ’ M. F. P., in lie- 

gutro Ync.^ tom. i., pp. 363, 365.’ *En somme, les mines (I’llxmal nous 
parai.ssent etre la dernii^re expression de la civilisation amcricaiiic; nulle 
part nil t<d assemhlage de mines, maisons iiarticulieres, temples et ])alais.’ 
ttiunuiy^ Jiumes Anwr., p. 374. ‘La arquitectura do Ibxmal hriJlante on 
sn l>orspectiva, cs complicada y simdtrica en sus dibujos, robusta en sim 
< Hiuentos y terraplenes, simbdlica en sus geroglilicos y liguras bumanas. . . . 

? ^i‘^^tante didicada cn sus cornizas y mmduras.’ L. G., in Peyistro Yuc., 
otn 1 ., p. 277. ‘The sculpture at Uxrnal is not only as fine, bat distinctly 
ot a Grecian character.’ Jones' Hist. Anc. Amer., p. 107. ‘riusieiirs de ces 
CAnistructions ue laissent rien k ddsirer au point de vuo du bon gotit et des 
g 08 de I’urt.’ Morelety Voyage^ torn, i., p, 193* M. \ ioUet-le-Duc s con- 
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Finally I have to consider the antiquity of the Yu- 
catan monuments. As in the case of all ruined cities 
and edifices, the questions, when and by whom were 
they built? are of the most absorbing interest. In 
Yucatan the latter question presents no difficulties, 
and the former few, compared with those connected 
with other American ruins. It was formerly a favor- 
ite theory that the great American palaces and tem- 
ples of ancient times, whose remains have astonished 
the modern world, were the work of civilized i)eoples 
that have become extinct, probably of some old-Avorld 
people which long centuries ago settled on our coasts 
and flourislied for a long period, but was at last forced 
to^ succumb to the nathrn races whose descendants 
occupied the land at tlie coming of Europeans in tlie 
sixteenth century. The discussion of the origin of the 
American people and of the American civilization, as 
well as of the possible agency of old-world elcinouts 
in tlie development of the latter, belongs to another 
part of my work ; still it may be appro]:)riately stated 
here that the theory of extinct civilized races in 
America, to which our ruined cities may be attributed, 
rests ujron only the very vaguest and most unsubstan- 
tial foundation, while so far as the Yucatan cities are 
concerned it rests on no foundation at all. 

The ti’aditional history of the peninsula, which will 
be given in the following volume, represents Yucatan 
as constituting the mighty Maya empire, whose rulers, 
secular and religious, reared magnificent cities, palaces, 


elusions and speculations are mostly directed to prove that the builders v\crc 
of mixed race, ^vhite and yellow, Aryan and Turanian. He supports his 
theorjr by a study of the faces among the sculptured decorations, and by 
pointing out in the buildings traditions of structures in wood, and also the 
use of mortar, the use of wood and mortar being peculiar, as he claim^j b) 
dillerent races. Charnay, liuincs >Am6r.^ introd. ‘These antiquities sho>v 
that this section of the continent was anciently occupied by a people admira- 
bly skilled in the arts of masonry, building, and architectural uecoration' 
BaldwiiCs Am. Amer.^ p. 101,^ ‘The builders of the ruins of the city ot 
Chi-Chen and Uxinal excelled in the mechanic and fine arts. It is 
that they were a cultivated, and doubtless a very numerous people. A ei * 
man^s Bambles in Vttc., p. 175. ‘Olme Zweifel zu den herrlichsten AmcriKab 
gehdren. — Welch riesenhafte Bauten fur cine Nation, die alles niit stei' 
nernen Instrumenten arbeitete!’ Heller, Beisen, p. 260. 
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and temples, and which flourished in great, if not its 
oreatest, power down to within a little more than a 
century of the Spaniards’ coming. Then the empire 
■was more or less broken up by civil wars, an era of 
dissension and comparative tveakness ensued, some of 
the great cities were abandoned in ruins, but the edi- 
fices of most, and especially the temples, were still 
occupied by the disunited factions of tlie original em- 
pire. In this condition the Spaniards found and con- 
quered the Maya people. They found the immense 
stone pyramids and buildings of most of the cities 
still used by the natives for religious services, although 
not for dwellings, as they had probably never been so 
used even by their builders. Tlie conquerors estab- 
ILshed their own towns generally in the immediate 
vicinity of the aboriginal cities, procuring all the 
Ituilding material they needed from the native struc- 
tures, destroying so far as possible all the idols, altars, 
and other paraphernalia of the Maya Avorship, and 
f )rcing the discontinuance of all ceremonies in honor 
of the heathen gods. A few cities escaped the damn- 
ing blight of European towns in their vicinity, and 
kept up their rites in secret for some years later; such 
were TJxmal, Tuloom, and probably others of the best 
preserved ruins. All the early voyagers, conqnista- 
dores, and Avriters speak of the wonderful stone edi- 
fices found by them in the country, partly abandoned 
and partly occupied by the natives. To su])pose that 
the buildings they saw and described were not identi- 
cal with the ruins that have been described in these 
pages, that every trace of the former has disappeared, 
and that the latter entirely escaped the notice of the 
early Ausitors to Yucatan, is too absurd to deserve a 
nioment’s consideration. That the Mayas Avere found 
worsliiping in the temples of an extinct race is a posi- 
tion almost equally untenable. The Spaniards forced 
the Mayas to accept a new faith, utterly crushed out . 
their ancient spirit by a long course of oppression, and 
then together with other Europeans resorted to the 
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theory of an extinct old-world race to .account for the 
wonderful structures which the ancestors of the de- 
graded Mayas could not have reared. The Mayas are 
not, however, the only illustrations of a deteriorated 
race to be seen in Yucatan, as will be understood by 
comparing the present Spanish population of the 
peninsula with the proud Castilian conquerors of the 
sixteenth century. 

Mr Stephens, to whom many of the Spanish and 
Maya documents relating to Yucatan history were 
unknown, sought carefully for proofs in support of Ins 
belief that the cities w’ere constructed by “the same 
races who inhabited the country at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, or by some not very distant progeni- 
tors.” He was entirely successful in establishing the 
truth of his position, which rested on tlie statements 
of the liistorians with whose works he was acquainted, 
and on the following points, many of them discovered 
by himself, and whose only weakness is the fact that 
they were not really needed to justify his conclusions. 
1st. The Maya arch in tlie foundation^ of the Fran- 
ciscan convent at Merida, built in 1547, with the his- 
torical statement that Merida was built on the mounds 
of ancient Tihoo. 2d. The traditional destruction of 
Mayapan in 1 420. 3d. The custom of the Spaniards 

to locate their towns near those of the natives, to- 
gether with tire almost uniform location of the ruins 
near the modern towns. 4th. The skeletons and 
skulls dug up at Ticul were pronounced by Dr Mor- 
ton to belong to the universal American type. 5tlr. 
Sr Peon s deed to the Uxmal estate, dated in 1673, 
states that the natives still worshiped in the stone 
buildings; that a native then claimed the estate as 
having belonged to his ancestors ; that at that time 
there were doors in the ruins which were opened and 
shut ; and that water was then drawn from the agua- 
das. Gth. The sword in the hands of the kneeling 
sculptured figure at Kabah, which has already 
mentioned as almost identical with an aboriginal May'i’ 
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weapon. 7th. A map dated 1557 was found at Mani, 
on which Uxmal is designated by a diiferent character 
from all the other surrounding towns, being the only 
one that is not surmounted by a cross. 8th. With the 
map was found a document in the Maya language, also 
dated 1557, announcing the arrival of certain officials 
with interpreters at, and their departure from, Uxmal. 
Now there never was a Spanish town of Uxmal, and 
the hacienda was not established until one hundred 
and forty-five years later. 9th. The gymnasiums at 
Chichen and Uxmal, agreeing with those traditionally 
described in connection with certain aboriginal games 
of ball. 10th. Many scattered resemblances to Aztec 
relics and customs. 11th. The European penknife 
discovered in a grave with aboriginal relics at Kantu- 
nile. 12 th. The comparatively fresh appearance of 
the altars and other relics at Tuloom.^“® 

It may then be accepted as a fact susceptible of no 
doubt that the Yucatan structures were built by the 
Mayas, the direct ancestors of the people found in the 
peninsula at the conquest and of the present native 
population. Respecting their age we only know the 
date of their abandonment — that is the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Nothing in the ruins themselves 
gives any clue to the date of their construction, and 
this is not the place to’discuss the few vague historical 
traditions bearing on the subject. The data on which 
different writers have based their speculations, and 
claimed for these monuments greater or less antiquity 
are the following. 1st. The immense trees that are 
found growing on the ruins, and the accumulation of 
soil and vegetable matter on the roofs and terrace 
platforms ; but to persons acquainted with the rapid 
growth of trees in tropical countries, these constitute 
no evidence of antiquity. 2d. The ignorance of the 
natives respecting the builders of the monuments; 
the investigations of Indian character in the preced- 

i-. PP- 93-9, 140, 274, 322-5, 413, vol. ii., pp. 

'.1, 306, 343, 406. 
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ing volumes of this work, however, show conclu- 
sively enough that two generations, to say nothing 
of three centuries, are amply sufficient to blot from 
the native mind everything definite concerning the 
past. 3d. Comparisons of the Yucatan ruins with 
different old-wmrld remains; the argument being that 
if an American monument is more dilapidated than 
an Egyptian one, it must be older. 4th. And on the 
other hand, against a great antiquity, the destructive- 
ness of the tropical vegetation and trojiical rains. 5 th. 
The softness of the building material. 6th. The per- 
fect preservation in many places of wood and paint. 
7th. The rapid decay of the ruins between the periods 
of the earliest .and latest visits. 

It will be at once noted that tlie preceding points 
all bear on the date of abandonment and not at all on 
the date of construction. Explorers may marvel, 
according to the view they take of the matter, either 
that the buildings have resisted for three, or four hun- 
dred years the destructive agencies to which they have 
been exj)osed; or, that three or lour short centuries 
have wrought so great ravages in structures so strongly 
built; still the fact remains that the buildings were 
abandoned three or four hundred years ago. M. Wal- 
deck’s theory, l)y which he comj^utes the antiquity of 
some of the ruins by certain stones peculiarly placed in 
the walls, or by the small houses — calli, or house, being 
one of the signs of the Aztec calendar — over the door- 
ways of the Nunnery at Uxmal, like Mr Jones’ argu- 
ment that the structures must have been reared before 
the invention of the arch, is mei'e idle speculation, 
utterly unfounded in fact or probability. The history 
of the Mayas indicates the building of some of the 
cities at various dates from the third to the tenth cen- 
turies. As I have said before, there is nothing in the 
buildings to indicate the date of their erection, — that 
they were or were not standing at the commencement 
of the Christian Era. We may see how, abandoned 
and uncared for, they have resisted the ravages of the 
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elements for three or four centuries. How many cen- 
turies they may have stood guarded and kept in 
repair by the builders and their descendants we can 
only conjecture.”® 


110 < Dilate la fiindacioii de Uxmal d 150 6 200 aiios dntes del de 1535, en 
nuc tuvo efecto la eonquista del pais por los espanoles.’ L. in llegisiro 
Yuc.^ tom. i., p. 276. ‘Aunque el mar de conjectiiras quo las cubre Bcamuy 
audio, y de libre iiavegacioii para todo el mundo, creo, sin ernbar^m, que lo 
ni^iios ridiculo y mas acertado es no engolfarse cii el.’ M. F. P., in Id,, p. 
363. Cogolludo found in the Casa del Adivino at Uxmal traces of recent 
sacrificial offerings. Hist, Uwc., p. 193. ‘Fassen Avir nun diess alles zusam- 
nunen, so liaben wir in den Kuinen Uxmals echte Dcnkinalcr tultekischcr 
Kuiist A^on einerii Alter von ungefahr 800 Jahren.’ Heller, lieiscn, p. 264. 
‘Elies paraissent, en majeurc partie, appartenir h. rarcliitecture tolt^que 
et dater d’au moins mille ans.^ Bmll, %tcxi(p.ie, p. 128. Friederichsthal, 
in Ileijisiro Ytie., tom. ii., jip. 437-43, and many others regard the Yu- 
catan and other Central American ruins as the A\'ork of the Toltecs. See 
vol. ii., cap. ii., and a^oI. v. of this A\ork on thi.s point. Uxmal generally 
regarded as having been founded by Aheuitok Tutiil-Xiu between 870 and 
894 A. I). Brassciir dc Bourbonrg, Hist, Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 22. Chi- 
chen seems older than the other ruins. The Maya MS. places its discoA^ery 
between 360 arid 432 A. 1). Stephens' Yiicatan, vol. ii., p. 323. ‘Uxmal is 
j)laced by us as the last built of all tlie Ancient Cities as yet discoA^ered on 
the Western Continent.’ Jones' Hist. Anc. Amer., pp. 104, 101, ‘Evidently 
the city of Chi-Chen Avas an antiquity Avhen the foundations of tlie Parthenon 
at Athens, and the Cloaca Maxima at Rome, were being laid.’ The ruins 
of Yucatan ‘belong to the remotest antiquity. Their age is not to be 
measured by hundreds, but by thousands of years.’ Norman's Rambles in 
Ym., pp. 177-8. See Waldeck, Voy. Pitt., pp. 71, 97-8 j Prescott's Mcx.^ 
vol. iii., pp. 412-13; Foster's PreJIist. Races, p. 398. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF TABASCO AND CHIAPAS, RUINS OF PA- 

LENQUE. 

Geographical LiMrTS— P hysical Geography — No Relics in Ta- 
basco-Ruins OF Palenque — Exploration and Ribliography 
—Name; Nachan, Culhuacan, Otolum, Xibalba—Extent, Lo- 
cation, and Plan— The Palace— The Pyramidal Strlxture— 
Walls, Corridors, and Courts— Stucco Bas-Reliefs --Tower 
— Interior Buildings — Sculptured Tablet — Subterranean 
Galleries -Temple of the Three Tablets — Temple of tih; 
Beau Relief -Temple of the Cross— Statue-Temple of the 
Sun— Miscellaneous Ruins and Relics— Ruins of Ococingo— 
Winged Globe — Wooden Lintel— Terraced Pyramid — Mis- 
cellaneous Ruins of Chiapas — Custkpeques, Xiquipilas, La- 
guna Mora, Copanabasti^a, and Zitala — Huehuetan — San 
Crist6val — Remains on the Usumacinta — Comparison be- 
tween Palenque and the Cities of Yucatan — Antiquity of 
Palenqd E— Conclusion. 

The next step, as antiquarian investigation is 
pushed westward along the continental line, Avill 
lead us from, the boundaries of Guatemala and \ u- 
catan to the isthmus of Tehuantepec. The included 
territory, constituting the geographical basis ot tlie 
present chapter, stretches on the Atlantic, shore from 
the Lagufta de Terminos to Laguna do Santa Ana, 
about one hundred and fifty miles, and on the Pacmc 
a somewhat less distance from the bar of Ayutla to 
the bar of Tonald. The northern and smaller portion 
—all in the low and flat tierra caliente — is comprise 

( 386 ) 
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in the state of Tabasco, with a part of El Carmen, a 
province belonging politically, I believe, to Yucatan; 
while in the south — a high and mountainous region, 
except a very narrow strip along the Pacific border — 
we have the state of Chiapas, with its south-eastern 
province of Soconusco, to the political possession of 
which Guatemala, , no less than her neighbor, has 
always laid claim. Tabasco and Chiapas, like Yuca- 
tan, are states of the Mexican Pepublic, although 
they are situated in what it is more convenient to 
term Central America, and in a region treated in a 
preceding volume of this work as a part of the Maya 
territory. This chapter will consequently complete 
the description of southern, or Maya, antiquities, and 
bring us to the study of Nahua monuments in the 
north. 

I’abasco, a part of the aboriginal Andhuac Xica- 
lanco, extends inland seventy-five miles on an average 
tliroughout its whole length. It is for the most part 
a low marshy plain — the American tierra caliente par 
excellence — of the usual tropical fertility, covered 
Avitb. aji exuberant growth, but extremely unhealthy 
to all but natives, except while the winter winds 
render tlie navigation of the coast waters dangerous. 
This tract is traversed by two large rivers, flowing 
from tlie hilly country farther inland, the Tabasco 
and (Jsuraacinta, under several different names, com- 
municating with each other by miiny branches, and 
pouring, or rather creeping, into the gulf through 
many mouths. In the annual season of inundation 
no rn June to October, the whole country is involved 
m a labyrinth of streams and sloughs, and travel by 
land becomes impossible. The luxuriant tropical 
vegetation includes a variety of valuable dye-woods, 
the export of which constitutes the leading industry 
of the few towns located on the banks of the larger 
sti earns. On the immediate coast some large towns 
^ed temples were seen by the early voyagers, but I 
aAe no information that relics of any kind have been 
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discovered in modern times. It is true that no care- 
ful explorations have been made, but the character of 
the country is not promising, so far as ruined cities 
and other architectural monuments are concerned. 
Indeed, it is not improbable that a large part of tliis . 
region was covered by a body of water similar to the 
Laguna de Terminos, at a time when the great abo- 
riginal Central American cities, now far inland, were 
founded. Moreover, as state boundaries are not very 
accurately laid down in the maps, and as the location 
of relics by travelers is in many cases vague, it is 
quite possible that some of the few miscellaneous 
monuments which I shall describe in this chapter, 
are really within the limits of Tabasco instead of 
Chiapas. 

As we go southward from the gulf coast, and reach 
the boundary of Chiapas the face of the country changes 
rapidly from marshy flat to undulating hills of grad- 
ually increasing height toward the Pacific, retaining 
all the wonderful fertility and density of tropical for- 
est growth without the pestilential malaria and op- 
pressive heat of the plain below. Here is an earthly 
paradise, the charms of which have been enjoyed with 
enthusiastic delight by the few lovers of nature who 
have penetrated its solitudes.* 

The natui-al advantages of this region seem to have . 
been fully appreciated by aboriginal Americans, for 

1 The physical features and natural beauties of this region are perhaps 
more vividly and eloquently described by the French traveler Morelet than 
by any other visitor. Voyage, toin. i., pp. 245-85; Travels, p^). 65-Hl. 

M. Morelet visited Palcno ue from the Laguna de Tenninos, i>as.sin;.^ up the 
Usumacinta and its bninebes, while other visitors approached for the riiost 
part from the opposite direction. He gives, moreover, much closer atten- 
tion to nature iii its varied aspects than to artificial monuments of tlic past. 
‘L’esprlt cst frapp^ par le reve hihlique de rEdcn, et Feeil cherche yaine- 
ment Tfive et TAdam de ce jardin des merveilles: mil 6tre himiain n y 
planta sa tente; sept licues durant ces perspectives delicieuses se suceWen > 
sept lieues de ces magnifiques solitudes que hornent de trois cOtds Ics hori- 
zons hleus de la Cordilliire.’ Charnay, Ruines Am^r., p. 412.^ 
toujours prodigue de ses dons, dans ce clii\iat enchantcur, lui assurait 

I iroiusion, avec une eternelle fertility, et une salubrity ^prouv^e durant a 
oiigue suite de si^cles, tout ce qu’un sol fdcond, sous un ciel adinira 
peut fournir spontandment de productions n^cessaircs h I’entreticn e ^ 
repos de la vie.* Brassetir de Bourhourg, Hist, Nat, Civ,, tom. i., P* ° ’ 
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jxere they reared the temples and palaces of one of 
their grandest cities, or religious centres, which as a 
ruin under the name of Palenque has l)ecome famous 
throughout the world, as it was doubtless througliout 
America in the days of its pristine glory many centu- 
ries ago. Built on the heights just mentioned, which 
may be appropriately termed footliills of the lofty 
sierras beyond, its high places afforded a broad view 
over the forest-covered plain below to the waters of 
the gulf. A detailed account of the explorations by 
Avhich the ruins of this city have been brought to 
light, and of the numerous l)Ooks and reports resulting 
from such explorations, is given in the appended note.^ 

2 In 1740, while Padre Antonio de Solis Avas temporarily residing at 
Sauto Domingo, a part of his curacy, tlic ruins were .accidentally found by 
liiH nephews; although Stephens, Cod. A'mer., vol. ii., p. 294, gives a re- 
port without naming his authority — probably J n d/ca*., tom. i., div. i., 
p. V., or Juarros, Hist. Guat., p. 18., where tlie date is given as the middle 
of the century — wliicli he does not credit, that they were found by a party 
of Sjianiards in 1750. From one of the nephews, llamoii Ordonez, then a 
schoolboy at San Cristdval, fir.st heard of tlie ruins in which he took so deep 
an interest in later years. In 1773 Ordonez sent his brother Avith one Gu- 
tierrez dc la Torre and others to make explorations, and from their rojmrt 
Avrote ‘du account — jirobably the Mroior/a rcla fiva d ios 7'i(in(is de kt Ciudad 
(kscuhir.rla oi las ininediacioncs del pueblo de ralcnquc, a MS. in Brasseitr’s 
collection, {Bib. Mex. Guat.y p. 113,) from Avhich these facts Averc gathered — 
Avhi( ]» Avas forwarded in 1784 to Estaclicria, President of the Guatemalan 
Andiencia Real. President Estacheria, by an order dated Nov. 28, 1784, 
-■ Kxpediente sohre cl dcscidrrimicnto de nita gran ciudady ctc.y MS., in the 
Archives of the Royal Hist. Acad, of Madrid,— instructed Jose Antonio 
Calderon, Lieut. Alcalde Mayor of Santo Domingo, to make further e.vplo- 
rations. Calderon’s report, — informede D. J. A. Calderon j ctc.y translated 
in substance in Brasseury Palcuqu{\ Introd., pp. 5 -7, — is dated Dec. 15, 
17G4, so that the survey mu.st have been Aery actively pushed, to bring to 
light as Avas claimed, over 200 ruined edilices in so snort a time. Some 
< rawiijgs accomi)anied this report, hnt they have never been published. In 
'Jan, 1/85 Antonio llernasconi, royal architect in Guatemala, aauis ordered 
jo conrnuie the survey, Avliich he did between Feb. 25 and June 13, Avheii 
ic handed in bis report, accompanied by draAving.s never published .so far as 
llernasconi’s report Avith all those preceding it Avas sent to Spain, 
an<l trom the information thus giA^cn, J. 11. Slunoz, Royal Historiographer, 
n.uu' a report on American antiquities hy order of the king. 

■vv' Avith a j-oyal cedilla of March 15, 1780, Ant(»nio del Rio 

to complete the iiiA^estigations. With the aid 
sito 1 natives Del Rio jiroceeded to fall the trees and to clear the 

Iroi '' ^ ‘'incient city by a general coullagration. His examination lasted 

SiriiV June 2, and bis report Avith many draAvings was sent to 

cf thn wore, however, retained in Guatemala and Mexico, and one 

del AVas in llrasseur’s collection under the title of Dcscripcion 

y Po6/acioa antigua. etc. Another copy was found, partjn^ 
land t w 1 Mexico, by a Dr M’Quy. It was taken to Eng- 

i^ated^and published by Henry llerthoud, together with a com- 
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About the year 15G4 a Dominican missionary, with 
a few Tzendal natives who had been converted to 
the true faith by liis labors in their behalf, chose what 
he deemed a suitable location for future evangelical 
efforts, and founded the little town of Santo Domiiu'-o 
del Palenque, some seventy miles north-east of Sau 

mentary by Paul Felix Cabrera, entitled Tcatro Critico Americmio, all 
under the f^eneral title of Description of an Ancient City, etc., Ltmdon 
1822, The work was illustrated with eighteen lithographic plates, by 
Fred. Waldeck, ostensibly from Del ilio’s drawings; but it is elsewhere 
stated, Antiq. Mex., torn, i., div. i., p. vi., that Del Kio’s drawings did not 
accompany the w'ork at all. If tliis be true, the published plates nuist 
probably have been taken from the Latour-Allard copies of Castaneda’s 
drawings, of wdiieh I shall s])eak presently, and indeed a comparison with 
Kingsborough’s ^ilates shows almost conclusively that such was in some 
cases at least their origin. Humboldt speaks of the Latoiir- Allard plute of 
the cross as ditl'ering entirely from that of Del Kio. This diircrencc <loes 
not appear in my copies. It is jiossible that the jdates in my co])v of Del 
llio’s w ork, the only one I have ever seen, are not the ones which originally 
appeared with the book. A FrcncliL translation by M. Warden was pub- 
lished by the Socidte de Geographie, with a part of the plates; and a (Icr- 
niau translation by J. H. von Minutoli, wdth an additional commcnlarv hy 
the translator, appeared in Berlin, 18.T2, as lU’schrcihiinf/ eiiicr cdteii Stodf, 
etc. Tills contained the plates, together witii many luiditional ones illus- 
trating Mexican antiquities from various sources. The German editor says 
that the whole Fnglisli edition, except two copies of proof-sheets, was dV 
stroyed ; hut this would seem an error, since the work is often refernal to 
by ditl’erent w riters, and the price paid for the copy consulted hy me does 
not indicate great rarity. Stephens, Cent. Amer.^ vol. ii., p. 2‘.M). speaks 
of this as ‘the lirst notice in Eurojie of the discover}^ of these ruins,’ -in- 
correctly, unless w'o iiiulerstaiid qirinted notice, and even then it must be 
noticed that Juarros, JUsf. Gnat., 1808-18, pp. 18-19, gave a brief mrount 
of Falenque. Del Kio, in Brasseur’s opinion, wjis neither artist nor archi- 
tect, and liis exploration was less comphde than those of (ubleroa and 
Bernascoui, whose reports he pndiably saw% notwithstanding the greater 
force at bi.s disposal. bSiu embargo de sus distinguidits circnnstaiui us, 
carecia de noticias historiulcs mira lo que pedia la materia, y de adividnd 
para lograr uii perfecto deseunrimiento.’ ilcffistro Yne., tom. i., p. 

The original Spanish of Del Bio’s report, dated June 24, 1787 

dado wjv D. Antonio del lUo at hei<jadicr D. Jose Estackerioy c/c. was 

published in 1855, in the Diccwnarlo LJniv, dc Gcoq. etc., tom. \ iii , p!*- 

528-33. 8ee also an extract from the same in Mosaico Jfex.,ion\.. h Pl'- 

330-4. ]nA}dio, Mer., tom. i., die. ii., p. 70, it is stated that 

rido wrote a Avork ou Palenque about 1805, Avhieh w'as not publisbed. dliat 

is all 1 know of it. 

FTom 1805 to 1808 Capt. Guillaume Dupiiix, in company with Iniciano 
Castaneda, draugditsman, and a company of Mexican soldiers, by oinct 
of Carlos IV., King of Spain, made three expeditions to explore 
quities of southern Mexico, Dupaix’s MS. report, and 145 drnw iijn^ 
Castaneda, were dejiosited in the Mexican archives to he sent to 
but the revolution breaking out soon after, they w’cre for some ^ 
gotten. Copies of most of the drawings Avere obtained bj^ M- 
Allard of I^iris, passed through the hands of Humboldt, who did noi IJ 
lish them, and later into Phiglish hands. They were engraved in 
1823, w ithout any accompanying explanation, and M. Warden 
a paH of them in a memoire to the PTench Geographical Society. 
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Crist6val, the state capital, on a tributary of the Usu- 
macinta, not over twenty miles, perhaps less, from the 
liead of navigation for canoes. Nearly two centuries 
later a group of magnificent ruins, whose existence 
had been before utterly unknown, at least to any but 
natives, was accidentally discovered only a few leagues 

are certainly the plates in iny copy of Del Rio, and 1 have hut little doiiht 
that they sire the only ones that ever accompanied his puhlisliod Murk. 
Ralluck, Six Mouths' Ilcsidenrc hi Mix., p. 330, says he copied Osistafio- 
(hi’s dniAvings in Mexico, 18*23, hut he mihlished none of theiii. in 1831, 
copies of the Latour-Allard copies, made hy the artist A;,dio, Avere pnb- 
hslied hv T^ord Kingsborouj.^h, in vol. iv. of his- Mexican AufiiinHics, to- 
^rcthcr Avith the Si>anish text of Dupaix’s report, obtained from 1 know 
jiot wliat source, in aoI. v., and a carelessly made Pinglish translation of the 
same in vol. vi. of the same Avork. In 18*28, tlie original text and drawings 
AAore delivered hy the Mexican authoritie.s to M. Baradere— at least Sr 
Icaza, curator of the Mexican Museum, certified them to ho the originals; 
hut Sr (jondra, afterwards curator of the same institution, assured Hras- 
seur that tliese also were only cotucs,— and were puhlisheil- the text in 
S|lani^h and French - in 1813, \n AutiijuitfS^ Mexirahies^ The faithfulness 
Avith Avhich the descriptions and drawings of Dupaix and Castaneda Averc 
DKule, has never been called in miestion; but Castaneda A\'as not a very 
skilful artist, as is admitted hy AI. Farcy in his introduction to Antiq. 
Mex., and juaiiy of liis faults of persnective Avere corrected iu the plates of 
that Avork. M. Farcy states that all previous copies of the ]>lates Avere 
very faulty, including those of Kiugsborough, although Humhohlt, in a 
letter to M. Latour-Allard, testiiies to the accuracy of the hitter. A com- 
parison of the tAvo sets of plates shows much ditrcreiice in the details of a 
few of them, and those of the othcial edition are doubtless superior. The 
French editors, Avhilc criticising Kingshorough’s plates more seveiady, as it 
seems, than they deserve, say nothing Avhatever of his text; yet both in 
the 8[)anish and translation it varies Avidely from the other, showing ini- 
nierons omissions and not a few evident blunders. Stephens, seconded by 
Brassenr, objects to the slighting tone Avith Avhich Dupaix’s editors speak 
of Del Rio’s re[)ort; also to their claim that only by government aid can 
such explorations he carried on. M. Waldcck says, Palcuqid^, ]). vii., that 
ho tiie<l to jircvent the publication of the plates in Kiiigsborongh’s Avurk on 
account of tlieir inaccuracy, although hoAV he could at that (late pretend 
h) ho a, judge in the matter does not atmear. It is true that Lastafu'da s 
drawings are not equal to those of Wauleck and Stephens, hut they never- 
tluF ssgivo ail excellent idea of the general features of all ruins visited, 
^'lorolet says of Dupaix’s rejiori: ‘Ce document est encore aujourd’hni le 
jdus curieiix et le plus iiiteressant que nous poss(^dous sur les ruiiics de Pa- 
eiHpii*. Vojjaqe, toni. i., p. 208; Travels, p. DO. It Avas during the third 
expcoition, hegiiii in December, 1807, that Dupaix visited Paionqne with 
a bu'ce of n.utives. His .siirve.^ lasted several inontlis. Tin* results may 
>c ‘^nnid as follows: Thipaix, Sdme exphi., in Antiq. Mex., tom. i., div. i,, 
IjP- _3-3(), tom. iii., pi. xi.-xlvi., A\'ith an explanation hy M. Lenoir, torn, 
vi' ’ ^2 '^♦^-^1; Kiuqshorotajh's Mex. Autiq., vol. v., pp. 294-330, vol. 

tlio / 1 xii.-xlv. To economize s])aco I shall refer to 

Hunt fhe simple iiame.s of Dupaix, and Kinfjshoroufjh, y ith the 

l^datc; and I shall, moreover, refer directly to Kingsbor- 
^Dr r" ^yion ditlerences may appear iu text or plates. 
foiuitr\ V ^ French iniysiciaii of Tabasco, lived 20 years in the 

the ruf *^*ade scA^eral visits to Palenque, claiming to know nnwe about 
ns lan anyone else. An inscription on one of the entrances of the 
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from the town in the midst of a dense forest. Since 
their discovery in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the ruins have been several times carefully ex- 
plored both by i^ublic and private enterprise, and all 
their prominent features have been clearly brought to 
the knowledge of the world by means of illusti-ativo 


Palace, shown in Waldeck,-\)\. ix., reads 'Francois Corroy de tercerviaoe 
en estas niinas ios dias 25 dc A^^osto. Uiiico historiador de liellos. Con su 
Esposa y [jaC He furnished some .information from 1S29 to 1832totlu‘ 
French (^co^naphioal Society, and speaks of 14 drawings and a MS. history 
in his })osscssion. Soc. Otog., Jhdlctin, tom, ix., No. GO, 1828, j». pj?/. 
Antiq. tom. i., div. ii., p. 7G. Col. Juan Galindo, at one time con- 

nectetl wit h the British Ontral American Bevviee, also Governor of I’cteu 
and corresponding inemlicr of the London Geographical Society, sent 
much information, with maps, plans, and sketches to the French Socictii 
de Chh)gra]>hie. His letter dated April 27, 1831, describing tlie Palcntpie 
ruins, is printed iwAntiq. Mex., tom. i., div. ii,, pp. 07-72, also an Engli.sh 
translation in the Literary Gazette, No. 700, London, 1831, which was 
reprinte<i in the Land. Geeg, Soc., Jovr., vol. iii., ])p. GO-2. Lafond, Voy- 
ages, tom. i., p. 142, states that Nehel visited Palcnqne, and Miiller, 
ligioncn, p. 450-00, also implies that this traveler explored the ruins; hat 
this is j)robabIy erroneous. 

On Aj)ril 12, 1832, M. Frddcric de Waldeck, the most indefatigable and 
fiuccessfiil explorer of Palenqne, arrived at the mined city, illustrative 
plates of w'hicli he had engraved ten years l>efore for Del Rio's w ork. Tlii.s 
veteran artist--04 years of age at that time, ac(*ording to Rrasscurs state- 
ment, Valcnqne, p. vi., hut 07 if W'C may credit the current report in tlie 
ncwsjnipors that he celebrated his lOOth birthday in Paris on Dec. 7, hS7t, 
being still hale and hearty — built a cabin among the ruins and spent two 
whole years ill their examination, —Brasscur, FalenquS, p. vi., ineorreotly 
says three years, ‘ Deux aiis de sejour sur les lieux,’ Waldeck, Voy. Pitt., 
p. 08, translated * in a sojjMirn of twelve years,’ Bradford\s Anur. Aafiej., 
p. 80, — his expenses being paiil by a suhscrijdion Avhich was headed hy 
the Mexican Govmnment. More than 200 drawa’ngs in Avatcr and oil 
colors were the result of his lahor.s, and those drawings, more fortunate 
than those made the next year in Yucatan — see p. 145 of this volinio 
— escaped (unifiscation, althongli Stephens erroneously states tl)e contrary, 
ami W'ere brought to France. Waldeek, Voy. Pitt., ]). vi. Kor vari(‘a?i 
reason^ Wahleck was unable to pnbli.sh his proposed work, and over dO 
years elapsed before the result of his labors w'as made jaihlic, cA(e|'t 
through (Kunmunications dated Aug. 28, and Nov. 1, 1832, sent fo^ ti c 
Geopapliical Society at Paris. Lafottd, Voyages, tom. i., p* . 
shall speak ag:ain of bisw'ork. Mr l^'nederichsthal visited Palenqne in 
Central American travels before 1841, but neither his text nor plates so tur 
as I know, have ever been published. Brasseiir dc Bonrbourg, ridreyri, 
introd., p. 14. 8ce pp, 140-7 of this vol. ^ •file 

In 1840, Messrs Stephens and ( 'athciwvood, after their exploration <>| ^ e 
antiquities of Hondnru.s and Guatemala, reaehe<l Palenqne on Mav 
maining until June 4. Such are the dates given hy IJrasseur,- tlie 
antiquarian. exce[>t rnybself who has ever had the ]iardihood 
Stephens’ waitings for dates,— but the actual examination ot 
lasted only from May 11 to June 1. The results are found m 

Ync., vol. ii., pp. 280-305, with 31 plates and cuts fixmi Cathenvoou 

ings; and in Catherwood's Views of Am. Moo., N. York, 
litlioj^raphs, with text by Mr Stephens. A French translation ft » 
description of Palenqne is given in Brasscur de Botirhourg, / ctknq 
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plates and descriptive text. Waldeck and Stephens 
are the best and most complete authorities, but the 
reports of Antonio del Rio, Guillaume Dupaix, Juan 
Galindo, and Desire Charnay afford also much valua- 
ble information, especially in connection with the two 
standard authorities mentioned. After a most care- 

14-‘27. Respecting the ability of these explorers, and the faitlif illness of 
their text and ilrawings, there can be but one opinion, Tlieir work iu Chi- 
jipas is excelled only by that of the same gentlemen in Yucatan. — See p. 

of this vol. — without aid from any government, they accomplished m 
20 ilavi^, id. the height of the rainy season, the most unfavorable for such 
work,* more satisfactory results, as Stephens justly claims, Cent. Amcr., 
vol. ii., P- than any of their predecessors — except Waldeck, whose 
drawings had not then been puhlisluyi. 

.\n anonymous account of the ruins appeared in 1845 in the Itegistro 
Yueateco, tom. i., pp. d 18-22. M. IMorelet, of whom 1 have already 
s]iokcii, spent a fortnight herein 1846. Voyages, tom. i., pp. 21)4-84; Trav~ 
cls\ pp. 04-111, with cuts from other sources. • In 1858, M. Desire Charnay, 
‘Ciiarge d’une mission ])ar le ministre d’Ktat, a retfet d’ex])l()rer les mines 
ainerieaiiies,’ visited Ihilemiuc; but his photographic elibrts were less suc- 
cessful here than elsewhere, and of tlie four views published in his Atlas, 
only one, that of the tablet of the cross, is of great value in testing the ac- 
curacy of preceding artists. His description, ho\yever, is interesting and 
valuable as showing the ellects of time on the ruins since 8te]>heiis’ visit. 
Charnay, Raines Anier,, Paris, 1803, pp. 411-41, phot. 19-22; Remarks 
by M. Viollet-le-Duc, pp. 72-3. 

In 1800, a commission appointed by the French government examined 
and re}>orte(l upon Waldeck’s collection, wdiieh w'as found to contain idnety- 
one drawings relating exclusively to Palenque, and ninety-seven represent- 
ing olijects from otlier localities. Tlie Palenque drawings were reported to 
he far superior to any others in existence, a somewhat too decided penchant 
un.e restauratiuns lieing the only defect; - - a defect, however, which is to a 
greater or less extent observable in the works of all antiquarians, several 
of Catlierwood’s plates being confessedly restorations. In accordance witli 
the report of the commission, the 'whole collection was pnrcba.sed, and a 
sub-commission appointed to select a portion of the plates for ]>ublication. 
It was decided, however, to substitute for M. Wahleck’s [jroposed text 
some iniroductory matter to be written by the Abbe Rrasseur, a man end- 
neiuly cinalilied for the task, although at the time he had never personally 
visited Palenque. He afterwards, how'over, jiassed a part of the month of 
donuary, 1871, among the ruins. The work finally appeared in 1866, under 
the general title Mounnients Anciens dii Mexique, in large folio, with com- 
plicated sub-titles. It is made up as follows: — L Avant P?^opos, pp, i.-xxiii., 
coutninmg a brief notice of some of the \vriters on American Antiquities, 
afi( a complete account of the circuinstaiices which led to the ])uhiication of 
work; 11. Introduction aux Ruin es de Palenqne, pp. 1-27, a historical 
nf ^ I wdth translations of different reports, including that 

o Stephens nearly in full; m. Recherches sur les Ruines, etc., ]>]>. 21>-83, 
with^' part speculations on the origin of American civilization, 

bv 1 1 nothing to do at present; IV. Description des Runtes, etc., 

i PP* i-~viii; V. Fifty-six large lithographic plates, of Avhich 

and riV; T relate to Palenque, including a line ma}» of \ucatan 

^ J^ball refer to the plates simply by the name Waldeck and the 
Ibis is 1 V By the preceding list of contents it wdll he seen that 

Publ sb ^ complete work on the siihjoct ever 

ine publishers probably acted wisely in rejecting \\ ahlcck’s 
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ful study of all that has been written on the subject 
I shall endeavor to give the reader a clear idea of 
ruined structures wliich have given lise to more faith- 
ful investigation and absurd speculation than any 
others on the continent. 

The aboriginal name of the city represented by this 
group of ruins is absolutely unknown. PaleiKjue, the 
name by which it is known, is, as we liave seen, sim- 
ply that of a modern village near by. Tlie word jia^ 
lenqne is of Spanish origin and means a stockade or 
enclosui’o of palisades. How it came to be applied to 
the village of Santo Domingo is not explained, but 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that it has 
any connection with the ruins.* Sr Ordonez, already 
mentioned, applies in his unj)ublished widtings the 
name Nachaii, ‘city of the Serpents,’ the same as the 

text as a Avholc, since liis arc]ifeolo<Tical speculations fire always more or 
less absurd; ])ut it would have been better to his descrijitive matter 
more in full; and fault maybe justly found with the eoufiised arran;^mnu.iit 
of the matter, the constant lefcreiices to mimhers not found in the plates, 
and with the absence of scales of measurement; the latter, althou;^h 
erally useless in the illustrations of an octavo volume, are always \ alu;d)!e 
in larger plates. In ailditiou to the nrecodiiig standard authorities on IV 
leiique, there are brief accounts, made uji from one or more of those men- 
tioned, and which I shall have little or no occasion to refer to in my 
description, as follows: Anc. Amcr., pp. 104-11; Amn\ 

Anflq., pp. 1210-7; Comlcr'a Mfx. GiuU., voL ii., pp. 157-09; MrCnHoh's 
Beseardic.'i in Amer., ])p. 1294-303; Klrnim, Cnltur^Gcschii'htf^ tmii. v., pp. 
100-3; Arniin, Ihis Hentiyc Mex.^ pp. 73,85-91; Wajypdas, Geof/. n. nfnl., 
p. 148; Nott and Gliddon''s Inddj. RaceSy j>p. 184-5; lyOrbigny, 
pp. 354, 350, plate, restoration from Dujiaix; Fossey, Mexique, ])p. 373, 
same account in Escultra and Liana, Afrj. Hist, JJcsrrip., pp. 33i2-ti; Ac- 
fond. Voyages, tom. i., pp. 1.39-44; Bradford's Amer. Anfiq., p}>. 
Demooratir Rndew, vol. i., p. 38; Brassenr dc Bonrbonrq, Hist, Nid. Cir,, 
tom. i., pp. 8i2-94; Haris' Anc. Amer., pp. 4-8; Malte-ibrnn, Freds dc la 
Geog., tom, vi., pp. 404-5; Frost's Fief. Hist., pp. 71-7; Willson's Aaerr^. 
Hist., pp. 74-0; Jones' Hist. Anc. Amer., pp. 09-80, 1‘27; W\xUer, A.:'eea 
kanisehe Urreligionen, pp, 40*2, 498; Mosaico Alex., tom. ii., p. 330, cut, 
restoration from Dupaix; Miihlenpfordt, Alejieo, tom. ii., p. 21 i H'eista^ 
Mex.,tom. i., p. 498; Bnsrhmann, Ortsnmnrn, pp. 117-20,181; 

Alex. Aztec, etc., vol. ii., p. 180, cut, erroneously said to he a YucaUin aiiub 
Littxra. Taschenbuch der Deuisehen, in Russlanel, pj). 54-5; Foreign 
Beview, vol. xviii., pp. 2.50-51; LarenaudUrc, Alex. Gnat,, pp. 308-20, 
plates from Stephens; Nonnans Rambles in. Yuc., pp. 284-92. 

3 ‘line enceinte de hois ct de pallisades.* Brasseur de Botfrhovrg. 
lenqiF', p. 32; see also the Sparii.sh dictionaries. ‘Tal vez es corrupemm t ^ 
la palabra (aztec) cosa podrida.’ Orozco y Berra, 

84. ‘Means list.s for fighting.’ Davis' Anc. Amer., p. 5, 1 to 

to have .seen it .stated somewhere that palenqiie is the . lieria 

the poles by which boatmen propel their boats on the waters of tuc 
calierifc. 
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Aztec Culhuacan, to Palerique, but so far as can be 
known, without any authority whatever. This name 
has been adopted without question by several writers, 
and it is quite common to read of “tlie ruins of Cul- 
huacan, improperly termed Palenque.”* The old tra- 
ditions of the primitive times when Votan’s great 
empire flourished, apply the name Xibalba not only 
to the empire but to a great city which was its capi- 
tal. Palenque, as the greatest city of ancient times 
in this region which has left traces of its existence, 
may have been identical with Xibalba; the difficulty 
of disproving the identity is equaled only by that of 
proving it.® The natives, here as elsewhere, have 
often applied to the city a name which simply indi- 
cates its ruined condition, calling it Otolum, ‘ place of 
falling stones,’ a name also borne by the small stream 
on which the buildings stand. Waldeck writes it 
Ototiun, ‘stone house,’ which he derives from the na- 
tive words otote and tiiinich. Stephens calls the stream 
( )tula. If there were any good reasons for abandon- 
ing the designation Palenque, and there ccrtairdy are 
none, Otolum would perhaps be the most appropriate 
name to take its place.® The name Xhembobel-Mo- 
yos, from that of another modern village of this region, 
seems sometimes to have been used by the natives in 
connection with Palenque; and in a Tzendal manu- 
script tlie name Ghocan, ‘sculptured serpent,’ is said to 
be used in the same connection ; while one author, draw- 

^ 11 umholdf, in Noumlles Annates des Voy,^ tom. xxxv., p. 327; Fossey, 
-drrtqtu’, p, 37^; Maltc-Binui^ Precis de la Geoy., tom. vi., p. 404; Jnarros, 
jy v/. Guat.^ p. 19; D'Orbigng ^ Foyage, p. 354; Brassenr de Boarbourg, 
Jlisf. Nat. Civ., tom, i., p. 09. Brasseur, liowever, cliaiigod liis mind about 
UMiamc ill later works. Palenque, \). 32. Domcnech, Desert.^, yal. i., p. 

, calls the name Pachan, proliably by a typographical error. 

^ hrassf'ur de Btjnrhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. ill; dd., Popol 
G Ind. Gnat., passim. 

4e prouve, eii efFet, dans nion oiivragc sur cos celobrcs ruiiios, que ce 
IPS debris de la viile d’Ototiim/ Waldeck, Voy.Pitf..\>. 111. ‘Otolum, 
a (lire 1 erre des pierres (iiii s’ecrouleiit. C’cst Ic nom do la petite rivibre 
i ‘ftvorse les niines. M. Waldeck, lisant ce nom tie travens, mi fait Oto- 
T) Brassenr de Bourhoiirg, Jtid- Ned. Civ., tom. i., 

n*nr o restored to them the true name of Otolum, which is yet the 

/b' ^ stream running through the ruins.’ Rajfincsque, quoted in 
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ing heavily on his imagination, speaks of the “im. 
mense city of Culhuacan oi’ Huehuetlapallan,” thus 
identifying Palenque with the famous city whence the 
Toltecs started in their traditional migration to Ami- 
huac.'^ By the Spanish inhabitants and most of the 
native population of Santo Domingo, the ruins are 
commonly spoken of as the Casas de Piedra. 

The structures that have attracted the attention of 
and been described by all the successive exploi-ei-s, 
are generally the same, and in their descriptions less 
exaggeration is found in the earlier reports than 
might naturally be expected. In extent, however, 
the city has gradually dwindled in the successive 
reports from two hundred buildings stretching over a 
space of twenty miles, to less than the area of a 
modern town of humble pretensions. A few scat- 
tered mounds or fragments in the surrounding coun- 
try, which very probably exist, but winch have 
escaped the attention of modern travelers, eager to 
investigate the more wonderful central structuies, 
are probably the only basis of the statements by the 
first explorers. The earlier visitors doubtless counted 
each isolated fragment of hewn stone, or other trace 
of the antiguos’ work, as representing an aboriginal 
edifice.® Doubtless the condition of Palenque has 
changed materially for the worse since its discovery. 
The rapidity with which structures of solid stone arc 
destroyed by the growth of a trcjpical forest, when 
once the roots have gained a hold, is noted with sur- 
prise by every traveler. In the work of dosti'ucti“n, 
moreover, nature has not been unaided by man, and 
few visitors have been content to depart without 


7 Bmsseur dc Bourhoiirg, Pahngud, p. 32; Bard, Mcxiquc^ p. 27- 

8 Calderon g,dvxvs a list of 200 biiildin;jjs more or less in ruins, 
coni gives tlic city a circuinfercace of 0 leagues and 1000 varas. l^cl 
Descrip., p. 4, gives the ruins an extent of 7 or 8 leagues from east to ’ 
along the foot of a inouiitain range, but speaks of only 14 buildings in 
■whim traces of rooms were yet visible. According to Galindo the <at\ 
tends 20 miles on the summit of the chain. Loud. Geog. Soc., ^’”^7 
p. 60. Waldeck, p. iii., says that the urea is less than oiic 

Mr Stephens, voL ii., p. 355, pronounces the site not larger than the 
in New York city. 
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some relic broken from the walls. Del Rio, if we 
miiy credit his own words, seems to have attempted a 
wholesale destruction of the city; he says: “By 
dint of perseverance I effected all that was necessary 
to he done, so that ultimately tliere remained neither 
a window nor a doorway blocked up, a partition that 
was not thrown down, nor a room, corridor, court, 
tower, nor subterranean passage in Avhich excavations 
were not effected from two to three varas in dej)th.”® 
Palonque, — for I shall hereafter apply this name 
exclusively to the ruins, — is situated about six or 
seven miles’® south -west of Santo Domingo, and some 
sixty-five miles north-east of San (Jristoval. The 
topcjgraphy of the region is not definitely marked 
out on the maps, and the nomenclature of the streams 
and mouirtains is hopelessly confused; but many par- 
allel streams flow north-westward from the hills, and 
unite to form a branch of the Usuuiacinta sometimes 
called the Tulija. The Otolum on which the ruins 
stand seems to be a tributary from the north of one 
of the parallel streams. The location is consequently 
in a small valley high in the foothills, tlirough which 
runs a mountain stream of small size during the dry 
Season, but becoming a tori’ent when swollen by the 
rains.” 


® J)i\s'cn'p.j p. 3. 

StephiMis sjiys eight miles, vol. ii., p. 287; Dupaix, a little over two 
Ipiguu.s, p. 14 ; Morclet, Voyage, tom. i., p. 245, two and a half leagues — 
^ I'urc/s, p. 04, two leagues; Charnay, p. 410, twelve kilometres. The 
bhips the distaiicc as somewhat le.ss than eiglit miles. 

‘ Thiilt on the slope of the hills at the cnfl*anec of the steep mountains 
tile chain of Tumhala,’ on the Otolum, which Hows into the INIichoI, 
Ir... . Catasaha, or Chacamal, and that into the I'.snmacintji 


‘^^^ide al suroeste del puehlo dos leguas largas o- - 

of in Kingshorouqh, vol. vi., p. 473, ‘occupied a s))acc 

‘^even miles and a half in extent.’ ‘An nord-oncst du village 
TzcnibiP^! ^i^anto Domiiigo de Palcnquo, dans la ci*devant province de 
' n’ v , ia Nouvcllcti Annales des Voy., tom. xxxv., pp. 

as ()]/d ArUiq. Mrx., tom. i., div. ii., p. dO, describes the location 

hchtw of the ningc, and reached l>y stairways from the valley 

hi' hc t plain eight leagues long, which extends along the foot of the 

^ **^^Hntam chain. Muhkapfordt, Mcjico, tom. ii,, p, 21. Petrifae- 
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The present extent of the ruins, their distribution 
and their relative size are shown in the accompanying 
plan, taken with slight changes to be mentioned iu 
their proper place, from Waldeck.^^ The structures 
that have been described or definitely located by any 
author are numbered on the plan, the unnumbered 
ones being heaps of ruins whose existence is mentioned 
by all, and the exact location of which M. Waldeck 
iu his long stay was able to fix. It will be seen tliat 
the buildings all face the cardinal points with a very 
slight variation. So thick is tlie forest on the site and 
over tlie very buildings that no one of the latter can 
be seen from its neighbor or from the adjoining liills. 
M. Morelet, on one o(5casion, lost liis bearings in tlie 
immediate vicinity, and althougli he did not perhaps 
go a half-mile from tlie ruins, yet he had the greatest 
difficulty in returning, and coming from a contrary 
direction thought at first he had discovered new mon- 
uments of antiquity. When the trees are cut down, 
as they have been several times, only a few years are 
necessary to restore the forest to its original density, 
and eacli explorer has to begin anew the work of 
clearing. '■' 

I begin with the largest of the structures, marked 
1 on the plan, and commonly known as the Palace, 
although of course nothing is known of its original 
use. From a narrow level on the left bank of the 
sti’eam rises an artificial elevation of pyramidal form, 
witli quadrangular base measuring about two hundred 
and sixty by three hundred and ten feet, and s' mo- 
thing over forty feet in height, with sloping sides 

tions of marine shells from the rains preserved in the Mexican 
Gondra, in l*rcscoti, llht. Conti. torn, iii., p. (>. 

Waldeck, pi. vi. Stephens’ plan, vol. ii., p. 837, agrees in tlie nidia 
with this but is much le.ss complete. Dupaix, p. 18, found only contused 
and scattered ruins, and declared it impos.siblc to make a correct plan. 

‘ Tons les monuments de l^iicnque sont orientes aux quatre points c.ir- 
dinaux, avec une variation de 12’.’ Waldeck, p. iii. ‘Orieiite 
toiites les riiines que nous avuns visitdes.* Char nay, Riiincs Amcr.^V'^ 
Others, without havinjj made any accurate oliservations, speak of 
facing tlie cardinal points, ISec Morelet, Voyage, tom. i., p. ’ 

the experience of that traveler in getting lost near the ruins. 
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and traces of br|i^ central stairways on the east 
and north.’* The ‘side.s were faced with regular 
blocks of hewn stone, but this facing has been so 
broken up and forced out of place by the roots of 
trees that the original outline is hardly distinguislia- 
ble. Dupaix, both in text and drawings, divides the 
pyramid into three sections or stories by two projec- 
tions of a few feet running hoi’izontally round the 
sides; he puts a similar projection, or cornice, at the 
summit, and covers the whole surface of the sides 
with a polished coating of cement. That this state 
of things existed at the time of his exploration is pos- 
sible, although not very probable ; yet it is notun- 
likely that the slopes wci’c originally covered with 
plaster, or even painted. 

The material of Avhich the bulk of the mound is 
composed is not very definitely stated by any visitor. 
I believe, however, that 1 have discovered a ])eciil- 
iarity in the construction of this j)yramid, which 
may possibly throw some light on the origin of the 
pyramidal structure so universal among the civilized 
nations of the continent. I think that, perhaps 'h ith 
a view to raise this palace or temjde above tlio Avatei’s 
of the stream, four thick walls, possibly more, Avere 
built up perpendiculaidy from the ground to the de- 
sired height; then, after the completion of the Avails 

Dimensions from Sfephni.% vol. ii., p. 310. It is not likely tliat llioy 
nre to be regarded as anytliiiig more than approxiinatioiivs to the idiginal 
extent; tlie state of the ])yramid rendering strictly accurate nicasiifeiiiciits 
im})ractical)lt, Tlie authorities ditl’er considerably. 273 feet long, <)<) kti 
high. Wi/ldcckj ]>. ii. 1080 feet in circumference, 60 feet higli. P; 

14. 20 yards high. Dd Rio, Descrip, ^ p. 4. 100 x 70 metres and not over la 
feet high. Charnay, Riiines Amd\^ p. 424. Circumference 1080 feet, lioglit 
CO feet, steps one foot high. Jhrissrur de Bourhonrgy JTisf. Ntd. Ctr., t<'i>i‘ 
i., p. 85. 20 mbtres high, area 3840 sq, metres. Mordet, tom. ly 

p. 267; 20 /cc/} high. Id. TrardSy p, 88. Over 340 mhtres long, 

VoyageSy tom. i., pp- 143-4. Wahleck, j>. iii., is the only qiu* 
traces of a northern stairway, and none of the general views 
traces. Cliarnay, p. 425, tlioiiglit tlie eastern stairway was^ clonblc, 
divided by a fierpendicalar wall. Brasscur, PalcnquCy p, 17, ip 
his translation of Stephens, says that autiior represents a stairway m 
plate hut does not speak of it in his text— an error, as niay be seen 
following page of the translation or on p. 312 of the original. Ihe m 
lation ‘qui y moutent de la terasse’for ‘leading up to it the te 
may account for the error. 
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I. streno-then them, or dunng fe progress of tlie 
^ '1 to° facilitate the raising ofithe stones, the in- 
; ! or was filled with earth, and the exterior graded 
the same material, the whole being subsequently 
J ll ,vitli hown stone. My rea,sons for this opinion 
liiay be Uluatrated by the annexed cut. All the 



Mode of constructing Pyramid. 

authorities by text and plates represent the p^amid 
with sloiiing stone-faced sides, mucli damapd by the 
trees Two of them, Stephens and Waldech, mak- 
i„,r excavations from the summit at different pom s, 
clearly imply that the interior, D, is ot earth, ihe 
heiolit is ‘riven by all the visitors down to Stephens, as 
from forty’ to sixty feet. Now Charnay, coming nearly 
twenty years later, found the eastern side a perpen- 
dicular wall, only fifteen feet high, and proves the ac- 
curacy of his statement l»y his photograph, which, as 
lie saws, cannot lie. I eamiot satisfiictonly apcoiint tor 
the condition of the structure as found by him, t^xcep 
hy supposimg that the stone facing, loosener ly ic 
ti’oes, ]}ad fallen from B to F, and that the earth 
Avhicli filled the sides at EE, had been washed away 
hv the rain, leaving the perpendicular wail a • 
We shall see later that it is utterly impossible to tix 
any definite date for the founding of Palemiue; but 
it i.s doubtless to be referred to the earliest j'c no o 
American civilization which has lelt defimte 
tectural traces; and its claims are perhaps as 
those of any other to be considered the ^ ^ 

American city. If this pyramid was the first eiec e 
took its shape as above indicated, its adop ion as 
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a type throughout the region penetrated by the re. 
ligion and civilization of its builders, would be verv 
natural, although the form would afterwards be more 
readily attained by moans of a solid structure. J 
offer this as a conjectural theory to take its place hy 
the side of many others on the subject, and at the 
least not more devoid of foundation than several of 
its companions.^® It is not improbable tliat the 
builders may have taken advantage of a slight iiat- 
tural elevation as a foundation for their work. , 
The summit platform of the pyramid supports tlio 
Palace, which covers its Avhole extent save a narrow 
passage I’ound the edge, and the exterior dimensions 
of which are about one hundred and eighty l)y two 
hundred and twenty-eight feet and thirty feet liigli.“ 
The outer Avail, a largo portion of Avhich has fallen, 
Avas pierced Avitli about forty doorAvays, Avhich Avere 
generally Avider than the portions of the Avail that 
separated them, giving the whole the appearanc'e of a 
portico Avith Avide piers. The doorways are eiglit and 
a half feet high and nine feet Avide. The tops scum 
to have been originally flat, but the lintels have in 
every case fallen and disappeared, having been per- 
haps of Avood; indeed, Chaimay claims to liave found 
the marks of one of these wooden lintels com[>osed of 
tAvo pieces, Avhilc Del Kio found a plain rectangid ir 
block of stone five by six feet, extending from (»ik; ot 
the piers to anotlier. The Avhole exterior Avas ctivered 
with a coat of hard |)laster, and there are some trace's 
of a projecting cornice Avhich surrounded the buihinig 
above the docArwaiys, pierced at regular intervals \vith 
small circular holes, such as I have noticed in \ la a- 
tan, conjectured Avith much reason to have originally 


Stephens, vol. il., p. 31G; WaJiteeh, p. vi. ; Charnay, U .425, I’'''’* 
Dupaix’s plate xiii., tig. 20, fallowing a section of the whole, iiuUcaO^^ 
the interior may he filled wit h earth and .small stones. ^ ^ ^ 

Stephens^ vol. ii., p. 310, except the height, which he gives at - ) ^ ,j 
144 x240 X 36 feet. Dapaixy p. 15. 324 varas in circunifercncc aia • 

A^aras high. KinqHhorongh,, vol. v., p. 296. 145 x 240 x 36 feet, 

de BouT^ourgy Hifit. Nat. Civ.y tom. i., p. 86. 
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held poles which supported a kind of awning. Later 
vi.sitors have found no part of the roof remaining in 
id ace; hut Castaneda, who may have found some por- 
tion standing, represents it as sloping, plain, and plas- 
tered. From the interior construction and from the 
roofs of other Palenque buildings, it is probable that 
Ills drawing gives a correct idea of the Palace in this 
respect. Dupaix often speaks of tlie roofs at Palen- 
que as being covered with large stone flags (lajas) 
carpfully joined; other authors are silent respecting 
tlie arrangement of the stones in the roofs. Judging 
from tlie position of th6 grand stairway that leads up 
the side of the pyramid, and from the arrangement 
of the interior doorways, the chief entrance, or front, 
of the Palace, was on the east, toAvai'ds the stream. 
It is from this side, although not so wmll preserved as 
some other portions, that general views have been 
taken.^’ Of the piers that separated the doorways in 
this outer wall, only fifteen have been found standing, 
(“iglit on the east and seven on the Avest, although 
their foundations may be readily traced throughout 
nearly the whole circumference. Each of the remain- 
ing piers, and probiibly of all in their original condi- 
tion, contained on its external surface a bas-relief in 
stucco, and these reliefs Avith their borders occupied 
the whole space between the doorways. The cuts, fig. 
I, ' 1 , and 3, repre,sent three of the best })reserved of tlie 
reliefs, drawings of six only of them having been puli- 
lishcd. Most of the designs, like those shown in the 
Cits, Avere of human figures in various attitudes, and 
having a variety of dress, ornaments, and insigni:i. It 

, 'MA alili'ck tliinks, on the contrary, that the priiicipiil entrance nas 
I'n^inally Oil the north. Goneriil views are found in Strpkriis, vol. ii.yjb 

b , yv/z/xo r, |)1. xii., ](j. KhufuhoroKrfh, j)!. xii.; Waldrrh', })], viii.; 
"Ozo/?/, phot. 2*2. All but the last two arc, more or less, restoralions, but 
^'■Lstafieda’s in a few respeets — ealculatetl to mislead. Stephens 
0 lir 1 accurate than others in his work, aud < hariiay 

at t^ !T. a failure, although f have already made im}»oitant use 
ih . Goiiceruiug the lintels, see ('ha)'U(iyy p. d-7, and lid ItiOy 
•sith. / Brasseur, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., P- 

^ Doorways 4i to 32 ft liiglh U to 15 ft wide. 
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will be noticed that the faces are all in profile, and the 
foreheads invariably flattened. This ci'anial form was 
doubtless the highest type of beauty or nobility in the 



Bas-Ivclief in Stucco. — Fig. 1. 


eyes of the ancient artists; and of course the nat”ral 
inference is that it was artificially produced by meth- 
ods similar to those employed by the Mayas of more 
modern times. Yet nrany ha\m believed that the 
builders of Pakm(|ue or the priests and leaders tliat 
directed the ■work were of a now extinct race, the 


peculiar natural conformation of whose forehead 
artificially imitated by the descendants of their disci 
pies. The many far-fetched e.xplanations ot thef^e 
strange figures, which fertile imaginations have c 
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vised, would not, I believe, be instructive to the 
reader, who will derive more amusement and profit 
from his own conjectures. The resemblance of the 



Bas-Relief in Stucco. — Fig. 2. 


head-dress in fig'. 2 to an elephant’s trunk is, however, 
somewhat striking. We may be very sure that these 
ngure.s placed in so prominent a position on tlie exte- 
rior walls of the grandest edifice in the city, were not 
merely ornamental and without significance; and it is 
mniost equally certain that the three hierogly])hic 
«igns over the top of each group would, if they could 
read, explain their meaning. Some ol tlie piers 
^eem to have been covered entirely with hieroglyphics 
m stucco, but better preserved specimens ot these in- 

VoL. IV. 20 
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scriptions will be shown in connection with other build- 
ings at Palenque. The stucco, or cement, from wliich 
the figures are molded, is the same as that with which 



Bas-Pielicf in Stucco. — Fig. 3. 


the whole building was covered, and is nearly ns 
as the stone itself. M. Char nay found evidence tv- ceu- 
vince him that the reliefs were put on after the regu- 
lar coating of cement had become hardened; 
believes that some of them were molded over a 
eton of small stones, in the same way perhaps as 
gigantic faces at Izamal in Yucatan. Traces of coloi 
in sheltered portions make it evident that the pubis’ 
were originally painted.^® 

• on 37, 7^ 

Descriptions and drawings of the bas-reliefs. DupatXj PP- - » 
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Nothing further remains to be said of the exterior of 
the Palace ; let us therefore enter the doorway at tlie 
head of the eastern stairway. The main buildiog i.s 
found to consist of two corridors, formed by tlirot! 
parallel walls and covci'ed by one roof, which extend 
entirely lound the circumference of the platform, and 
enclose a quadrangular court measuring about one 
hundred and fifty by two hundred feet. This court 
also contains five or six buildings, some of them con- 
nected witli the main edifice, others sejrarate, wldcli 
divide the court into four smaller ones. The whole 
arrangement of buildings and courts is clearly shown 
in the jrreceding ground ])lan. At h, is the chief 
entrance at the head of the eastern stairway; n, a, a, 
etc., ai’e the standing piei’s with stucco bas-reliefs, 
which have been noticed already; A, A, B, B, etc., are 
the main corridors; C, B, E, F, G, the smaller en- 
closed buildings; 1, 2, 3, 4, the courts.^* 

Entering at b, we find that the corridors extend 
uninterruptedly on the east and north, but are di- 
vided on Bje other sides, es])ecially on the south, into 
compartments. In the inner as in the outer Avail 
doorways arc frequent, while the central wall has hut 
few. The corridors ai’e each nine feet Avide and 
twenty feet high, the per|)enclicular Avails being ten 
feet, and the sides of the ceiling inclining inward 
from that height until they nearly form an acute 

426, and (his vol., p. 246. Morclot, Vngarjr, tom. i., pp. 274, 282, - 

that all tlio stucco work luul disappeared at the time of liis visit. 'UhI in- 
mentions a shell-fish coiiinion in the re;^ion which fiiruislies t’ood 
was probably used by the ancients. Wahleck concludes that the suip '^'L^t 
elephant’s head may he that of a tapir, ‘quoiqn’il existe parmi ecs nit iut ’ 
mines des fijurures <ie tapir hien phi.s re.ssernhlantes.’ Voy. I* if*., ]> 

The ]>Ian is reduced from Waldecl, pi. vii. Grouml ])lans 
given in Stephens, vol. ii,, p. JIIO, copied in Willson's Amer. j*' 

Dupuix, j>l. xi. ; Kinf/st)07yjuij/i, vol. iv., jd. xiii. ; and in Del IS f ^ pur 
latter being only a rougli imperfect sketch. It is understood ,jj(}hr 

tion of tlie outer and soutliern walls have fallen, so that the ' 
somewhat in their location of doorways and some other nnimportmit 4 ‘ ^ , 
Stephens’ plan makes the whole number of exterior domovays 
40, and many doorways in the fallen walls he does not in- 

I give the preference to VValJeck simply on account of his snp‘‘^ 
cilities. 
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an.^le at the top. The cut represents a section of 



Section of* the Palace Corridors. 


tlie two corridors in nearly their true proportions. 
Tiie walls are from two to three feet thick, and so far 
as can he determined from the authorities, they are 
huilt entirely of hewn blocks of stone, without tlio 
interior filling of rubble which I have noticed in the 
Yucatan ruins. Indeed, with a thickness of three 
f(iet or less the use of rubble would have been almost 
impracticable. Floor, walls, and ceiling are covered 
v’ith a coating of the same hard cement found on the 
exterior walls. The cut on the following page is a 
vieov from a point somewhat southward from h, and 
looking northward into the corridor; it gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the present appearance of this portion 
ot the Palace, The construction of the ceiling, both 
ill the Palace and in other Palenque structures, is by 
means of the triangular arch of ovei'lapping stones, 
•as in Yucatan. A remarkable difference, however, is 
dint the projecting corners of the blocks, instead of 
lieiug beveled so as to leave a smooth stone surface, 
are left, and the smootli surface is obtained by filling 
^ '^^^''otches with cement. 

rhe doorway through the central wall at c, is 
eighteen feet high, and its top, instead of being flat 
^ those in the outer wall, takes the form of a 
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trefoil arch ; depressions, or niches, of the same 
trefoil form, extend at regular intervals right and 
left from the doorway along the inclined face of the 
cgiiino-. The last cut gives a clear idea of the door- 
way and trefoil niches, but the artist who copied it 
from Catherwood’s plate for Morelet's Travels, from 
which I take it, has erred in representing the niches 
as continuing downward on the perpendicular Avail. 
Near the top of the perpendicular wall was a line 
(.if Avhat seem to have been circular stucco medal- 
lions, perhaps portraits, at d, d, d, of the plan, 
Avhich have for the most part fallen. Small circular 
holes, apparently left by the decay of beams that 
once stretched across the arch, occur at regular in- 
tervals between the niches of the ceiling. The cut 



\ 

DBCiUJUIII 



Elevation of Palace Corridor, 



shoAvs a front elevation of the corridor from e of the 
plan looking eastAvard, and includes all the peculi- 
arities found in any part of the corridors. The posi-* 
tion of the medallions is shown, though they are 
really on the opposite side of the Avail, and the 
shaded figures on the left of the cut are introduced 
frotn other parts of the Palace, to illustrate the dif- 
ferent forms of niches which occur in the walls. The 
niches on the fight are in their proper place. ^ The 
three which are symmetrically placed at each side of 
tins and some other doorw'ays, are from eight to ten 
inches square, and have a cylinder two inches in 
diameter fixed upright within each. They would 
seem to have served in some way to support the 
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doors. The T shaped niches are of very frequent 
occurrence throughout the ruins, and have caused 
much speculation by reason of their resemblance to 
the Egyptian tau and to the cross. Some of them 
extend quite through the walls, and served probably 
for ventilation and the admission of light. Others of 
the same shape are of varying depths and of unknown 
use ; they may have been niches for the reception of 
small idols, or possibly designed to hold the torches 
Avliich lit up the corridoi's, since M. Waldeck claims 
to have found the marks of lamp-black on the tops of 
some of them.“® Nothing remains to be said of the 
corridors of the main building, save that the interior 
like the exterior surface of the walls bears traces of 
red paint over the coating of plaster in certain shel- 
tered portions.^* 

Passing through the doorway e we enter the court 1, 
the dimensions of which are about seventy by eighty 
feet, its pavement, like that of the other courts, being 
eight or ten feet below that of the corridors. This j)ave- 
rnent is covered to a depth of several feet with debris, 
Avhich has never been entirely cleared away l)y any 
explorer. The court is bounded on the north and east 

Plates the corridors may be found as follows: W(.ddcd\ 

pL ix., view of doorway c from b, showing two of the medallions, one of 
wliicli i.s tilled up witli a portrait in stucco, and in probably a restoration; 
the view extends through the doorways c and d, across the court to the 
huildiiig C. The .same plate gives also a view of the outer corritlor len^-lh' 
^wisc looking iiortliward. PI. x. gives au elevation of the ea.st side of the 
inner corridor, and a section of both corridors. PI. xi., hg. 1, shows the 
details of one of the T shaped niches. Stephans, vol. ii., p. 313 sketch 
corresponding to Waldeck’s pi. ix., copied in MorcIcCs Travels, and takci) 
from the latter for my work. Dirpaix, jd. xviii., fig. 25, shows the diflei* 
cut forms of niches and windows found in the Palace, nil of which arc ^iveu 
in iny cut. ‘A double gallery of eighty yards in length, sustained 
massive pillars, opened before us.’ MoreleJ, Voyage, tom. i., ]>P- 
Travels, j). 87. I ne square niclies Avith their cylinders are .spoken oi ov 
Waldeck, Voy. PUt., pp. 71-2, as 'goods de pierre.’ ‘Quant aux mo er- 
tures servant de feiietrcs, elles sont jietites et gencralement d une mnix 
capricieuse, eiivironncos, a rinterieiir des edifices, d’arabe.sqiies ct 
sins cn bas-relief, parfois fort gracieux.’ Tirassenr de Jjourhovrgyt - 
• Plat Civ., tom. i., p. 92. Principal Avails 4 feet thick, others less, ’ 

Paint the same as at Uxmal. Some was taken for analysis, 

Probably a mixture in equal parts of carmine and vermilion. ! 
extracted from a fungus found on dead trees in this region, and whieu 
the same color, Waldeck, Voy. Pitt., pp. 100-1. 
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by the walls, or piers, of the inner corridor, and on 
the south and west by those of the interior buildings 
C and D. The piers, whose position and number are 
clearly indicated on the plan, are, except those on the 
north, yet standing, and each has its stucco bas-relief 
as on the eastern front. These reliefs are, however, 
much damaged, and no drawings of them have been 
made, or, at least, published. Broad stairways of 
live or six steps lead down to the level of the court 
pavement, at g, g, g, g, and a narrow stairway, h, 
atfords access through an end door to the building 
The eastern stairway is thirty feet wide, and on 
each side of it, at i, i, on a surface about fifteen feet 
long by eleven feet high, formed by immense stone 
slabs inclined at al)Out the same angle as the stairway 
itself, is sculptured in low relief a group of human 
figures in peculiar attitudes. The northern group is 
sliown in the accompanying cut. Stephens pronounces 



Sculptured Group in the Palace Court. 


the attitude of the figures one of pain and trouble, 
ihe design and anatomical proportions of the figures 

authbrity for this narrow stairway, and his plan 
northern broad stairway. 
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are faulty, but there is a force of expression about 
them which shows the skill and conceptive power uf 
the artist.”^ Stephens’ plate of this side of the court 
shows remains of stucco ornamentation and also a line 
of small circular holes over the doorways of the inner 
corridor. The opposite or western stairway is nar- 
rower than the eastern, and at its sides, at are 
two colossal liuman figures sculptured in a hard whit- 
ish stone, as shown in the cut, in which, however, tlie 













] 

i 
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Sculptured Figures in Palace Coui*t. 


stairway is shown someAvhat narrower than its true 
proportions. Waldeck sees in these figures a male und 
female wliose features are of tlie Caucasian type. At 
the sides of the stairway, at k, k, k, stand tliree fig- 
ures of smaller dimensions, sculptured on jtila.steis 
which occur at regular intervals. On the basement 
wall betw een the pilasters are found small squares of 
hieroglyphics.^* In the centre of the court Waldeck 
found some traces of a circular basin. 

® Dupaix, p. 21, says that the stone is jp-aiiite, the figures II feet high, 
and the sculpture ill high relief. ‘Pcuplec dc simuhieres 
deini voiles par la vegetation siiiivage.’ Morekf, Voyage, tom. i., F 
These figures, with the eastern side of the court, are represented iu r 

pi. xxiii-iv., fig. 29; Waldeck, pi, xiv-xvi. (according to a seated luitiu' ^ 

the steps, eacli step is at least 2 feet high); Stephens, pp. Ucaic . , 

phot, xix, XX. My cut is a reduction from ^Valdeck. . .jl 

2* Waldeck, pi. xiv-v. ; Stephens, vol. ii., pp. 314-15. One of tac 
sculptured pilasters in Diipaix^ pL xxv., fig. 32. 
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The western court, 2, measuring about thirty by 
eighty feet, has a narrow stairway of three steps at I, 
leading up to the central building C. At the ends of 
this stairway, at o, o, are two large blocks similar in 
position to those j,j, but their sloping fronts bear 
no sculptured figures. As in the other court, how- 
ever, there are some squares of liieroglypliics on the 
l)asement walls. The piers round this court, such as 
remain standing, bear each a stucco bas-i-eliet?® 

In the southern court, 3, stands the structure known 
as the Tower, marked G on the plan. Its base is 
about thirty feet s(|uare, and rests like the other build- 
ings on the ])latforni of the })yramid some eight or 
ten feet above the pavement of the courts. This base 
is solid, but has niches, or brlse doorways, on the sides. 
Above the base two slightly receding stories are still 
standing, with ])ortions of a third, each with a doorway 
— whose lintel has fallen — in tlie centre of each side, 
and surrounded by two plain cornices. The walls arc 
plain and plastered. The whole structure is of solid 
masonry, and tlie fact that large trees have grown 
from the top, presenting a broad siuface to the winter 
winds, which have not been able to overturn the 
Tower, shows the reinax'kable strength of its construc- 
tion. The height of the standing portion is al)out 
fifty feet above the platform of the pyravnid. Re- 
specting the interior arrangement of the Toxver, I am 
unable to form a clear idea from the descriptions and 
drawings of the different visitors, notwithstanding the 
lact that Waldeck gives an elevation, section, and 
ground plan of each story, Ste])hens desciabes the 
structure as consisting of a smaller toAver within the 
larger, and a very narrow staircase leading u]) from story 
to story. Waldeck deemed the ToAver a chef d’muvre, 
Avliile to Stephens’ eyes it appeared unsatisfactory and 
uninteresting. Dupaix, without doubt erroneously, 

only plate that shows any portion of the court 2, is Waldeck, \d\. 
ui., a view from the point n looking south-eastward. Two of the reliefs 
*6 00 ^ representing each a human figure sitting cross-legged on a low 
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represents the doors as surmounted by regular arches 
with keystones. “ 

Respecting the other interior buildings of the Pal- 
ace, the construction of which is precisely the same 
as that of the main corridors, very little remain, s to 
be said, especially since their location and division 
into apartments are shown clearly in the plan. Ac- 
cording to Waldock, the central room of the buildino- 
D had traces of rich ornamentation in stucco on its 
walls; and he also claims to, have found liere an 
acoustic tube of terra cotta, the mouth of which was 
concealed by an ornament of the same material, but 
of this extraordinary relic he gives no description. 
Stephens found in one of the holes in the ceiling tlie 
worm-eaten remains of a wooden pole, about a foot 
in length, the only piece of wood found in Palenque, 
and very likely not a part of the original building at 
all. Except this chamber, the building is mostly in 
ruins, although, as we have seen, the northern piers 
remain standing.^’ 

Tim roofs of some of the interior buildings seeni 
to have been somewhat better preserved than those 
of the main corridors, so that the slo})ing roof, double 
cornice, and remains of , stucco ornamentation were 

Del Rio, p. 11, calls tlie height IG yards in four stories, also plate in 
fronti.spiece. (ialindo, in Antiu dfr.c., tom. i., div. ii., p. 70, says il is 
somewhat fallen, hut still lOG wet liigh. /</., in Lon A. Geoff. Sor., Jotir., 
vol. iii., p. 61. Dupaix, p. IG, says 7o feet in four stories, and his jd w- 
VL, tig. .22, make it 03 feet in three stories. Kingshorongh’s text mentions 
no height, but his plates xvii-xviii., lig. 24, make it lOS feet in four sPnies. 
The otiior authorities mention no height, but from their plates the Imiglit 
would seem not far from 50 feet. See pi. xviii-xix., and all the 

general views of the Palace. Waldeck, p. iii., severely criticises Dupaix. s 
drawings. ‘Une tour de huitctagcs, doht Tcscalier, en plusieiirsendroit.< 
soiitenu sur des vohies ciritree.s.’ Braffsetur de Boiirbourg, Hist. Nnf- f 
tom. i., pp, 8G-7. ‘Eu cl pdtio occidental estd la torre dc tre.s cuerpos y luC' 
dio: cn el primero tiene ciiatro puortas cerradas, y una qne sc ahrid (uiaiHlo 
el desmoiite del oapitan Rio, y se hallo ser nn retrete de poco mas dc tres 
ciiartas y lumbreras one se ahricron entdnees.’ Regisfro Yncateco, 
pp. 319-20. ‘Domini par niie tour quadrangnlaire, dont il siibsistad tna 
Stages, separdes Pun de Pantre par autaiit de corniches.’ Morejef, ^ ton * 
i., p, 26G. ‘It would seem to have been used as a modern oriental ’ 

from which the priests summoned the people to prayer.’ Jones, (>. < •- 

Waldcck, p. iii. One of the tigures in. pi. xi. purports to he a 
of this rooni, but may probably belong to the outer walls, since no o 
author speaks of interior cornices. Stephens^ vol. ii., p. 315. 
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observable. In the western apartment of the build- 
ino’ C, the walls have several, in one place as many as 
six distinct coatings of plaster, each hardened and 
painted before the next was applied. There was also 
lioticed a line of what appeared to be written char- 
acters in black, covered by a thin translucent coating.^* 
' Tlie building E has the interior walls of its two 
northern apartments decorated with painted and 
stucco figures in a very mutilated condition. In the 
wall of one of them, at the point p, is ftxed an el- 
liptical stone tablet, three feet wide and four feet 
hiij'h, the surface of which is covered by the sculp- 
tured device shown in the cut. I/V^ith the exception 



Sculptured Tablet in the Palace. — 

th vol. il., p. niO; WaldcxJc, pi. xv., fig. 2 a 

building, showing a J shaped niche in the end Mali. 


cross-section of 
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of the figures in the court 1, already mentioned, this 
is the only instance of stone-carving in the Palace. 
It is cut in low relief, and is surrounded by an orna- 
mental border of stucco. A table consisting of a 
plain rectangular stone slab resting on four blocks 
which served as legs, stood formerly on the pavement 
immediately under the sculptured tablet. Tables of 
varying dimensions, but of like ' construction, Avere 
found in several apartments of the Palace and it.s 
subterranean galleries, as shown in the plan at v, v, v^. 
They are called tables, beds, or altars, by different 
Avritefs. Waldeck says that this one Avas of green 
jasper; and Del Rio, that its edges and legs were 



Sculptured Tablet in the Palace. — Fig. 2. 
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sculptured, one of the latter having been carried 
away by him and sent to Spain. The first cut which 
I have given is taken from Waldeck’s drawing. The 
second cut, representing a portion of the same 
tablet, taken from Catherwood’s plate for Morelet’s 
Travels, differs slightly in some respects— notably 
in t]ie ornament suspended from the neck, repre- 
sented by one artist as a fiice, and by the other as a 
cross. Of the subject Mr Stephens says: “The 
j)rincipal figure sits cross-legged on a couch orna- 
mented Avith two leopards’ heads; the attitude is 
easy, the physiognomy the same as that of the other 
jiersonages, and the expression ealnr and benevolent. 
Tlie figure Avears around its neck a necklace of pearls, 
to which is suspended a small medallion containii]g a 
face; 2)er]iaps intended as an image of the sun. Like 
every otlier subject of sculpture we had seen in the 
country, the personage had earrings, bracelets on the 
Avrists, and a girdle i*ound the loins. The head- 
dress differs from most of the others at Palenque 
in tlrat it Avants the plumes of feathers .... The other 
figure, Avhich seems that of a AAmman, is sitting cross- 
logged on the ground, richly dressed, and apparently 
in the act of making an offering. In this sup- 
jiosod offering is seen a plume of feathers, in Avhich 
the headdress of the principal person is deficient.” 
M aldeck deems the left-hand figure to be black, and 
recognizes in the profile an Ethiopian type. Del .Kio 
see,s in the subject homage paid to a river god; and 
Daliudo believes the object offered to be a human 
head. Somebody imagines that the tAvo animal heads 
fti'e those of the feeal.^® 


t building from the south-west, representing it .as a dc- 

ic;(| stracture, 'nv'Dupaix, pL xiv., lig. 21. Tlus author speaks of a 
ul construction in this ‘8ii oonstruecion varia 

llamarenios arquitrahe es de nna 


-•vv. iilUlU 

of steps on this side. For . ^ 

vol ii., p. 31S; Wabkei pp. iv, vi., pl -yiM 
^ ) pp. 16, 23, pi. xviii,, fig, 26, pi. xxvi., tig. 33; Dd Bio, p. 13, pi. 
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The stucco ornaments on the walls of the buildino' 
F seem to have been richer and more numerous than 
elsewhere, but were found in a very dilapidated con- 
dition, In the room q, Stephens found traces of a 
stone tablet in the wall, and he also gives a sketch of 
a stucco bas-relief from the side of a doorway, repre- 
senting a standing human figure in a very damaocd 
state. A peculiar stucco ornament sketched by Cas- 
taneda is probably from tlie same room, and is per- 
haps identical Avith what Waldeck describes as a sanc- 
tuary with two birds perched on an elephant’s head, 
the latter, however, not a})pearing in the drawing.® 

Within the pyramid itself, and above the surface of 
the ground, although frequently spoken of as subter- 
ranean, are found apartments, or galleries, with walls 
of stone plastered but without ornament, of the same 
form and construction as the corridors above. Such 
as liave been explored are at the south end of the 
pyi’amid and for the most 2)art Avithout the line of the 
Palace Avails, Avith lateral galleries, hoAVcver, extend- 
ing under the corridors and affording communication 
Avith the' upper apartments by means of stairAvays. 
The arrangement of the galleries and their entrances 
is made sufficiently glear by the line lines at the bot- 
tom of the plan, yet perhaps veiy little is knoAva of 
their original extent. The .southernmost gallery }'c- 
ceives a dim light by three holes or Avindows leading 
out to the surface of the pyramid; the other galleries 
are dark and damp, Avith Avater running over their 
paAmneut.s in the rainy season. The Avails are ji>'ich 
fallen and the galleries blocked up at several points. 
At the soutli-Avestern coiner an opening affords a 
means of egress near the surface of the ground; but 
this, as Avell as the AvindoAVs mentioned, may be acci- 

xv. -xvii. ; Galindo, in Jiitiq. Blrx., tom. i,, div. ii., ji. 70. AA^alilei'K s It!- 

xvi. , fig. 3, is a ground plan showing more detail tlniii tlic A* |n- 

and pi. xi., fig. 3, is a study of the cornices (?) in the interior. Tlio 
turea tablet probably represents Cuciilkan, or Qiietzalcoatl. 

Trai^els, )>. 97. No doubt the medallion re[>resentcd a sun, and the < 
beneath was an altar to the sun. Jones' Hist. Anc. A mer., p. S3. 

Stephens^ vol, ii., p. 319; Dnpaix. pi. xxvii., fig. 34; Dd Hio, p- 
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dental or of modern origin and have formed no part 
of the original plan. These rooms are variously re- 
(Tarded as sleeping-rooms, dungeons, or sepulchres, 
according to the temperament of the observer. Wliat- 
ever their use, they contain several of the low tables 
lacntioned before, one of which is said to have been 
richly decoi’ated with sculpture. M. Morelet occu- 
pied one of these lower rooms during his visit, as 
being more comfortable than tlie others, at least in 
the dry season. The chief enti’ance to the vaults 
seems to have been from one of the southern rooms 
of the building E, at the point r, through an opening 
in the floor. A narrow stairway by which the descent 
was made, is divided into two flights by a platform 
and doorway, surmounting which Avas the stucco de- 



‘^OL. IV. 21 


Ornament over a Doorway. 
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vice shown in the cut. Waldeck states that when he 
found this decoration it was partially covered with 
stalactites formed by trickling water. His explajia- 
tion, by which he connects the figures with abori<f. 
inal astronomical signs and the division of time, 
too long and too extremely conjectural to be repeated 
here. Stephens noticed this oi’nament but gives no 
drawing of it. It was sketched by Castaneda together 
with another somewhat similar one. Dupai.x speaks 
of two doors in this stairway; Del Rio s2)eaks of sev- 
eral landing’s, and says that he brought away a frag- 
ment of one of the ornamented steps. I suspect the 
visitor’s may have confounded this stairway with 
another at w, concerning which nothing is particularly 
said. Somewhere in connection with these stairways 
Dupaix found a tablet of hieroglyphics which he 
brought away with him, and concerning wdrich he 
states the remarkable fact that on the reverse side of 
the tablet, built into the wall, were the same cliaracters 
painted that Avero sculptured on the face. Openings 
through the pavement were found at several points, 
as in the court 1, and the buildiirg C, which led to 
no regular galleries, but to simple and small excava- 
tions in the earth, very likely the work of some early 
explorer or searcher for hidden treasure.'** 

Having now given all the informatiuir in my pos- 
session respecting the Palace, I present in the accoia- 
panying cut a restoration of the structure made liy a 
German artist, but which I have taken the liberty to 
change in several respects. The reader will notice 
a few points in which the cut does not exactly iifp’oo 
with my description; such as the curved surface ot 
the roofs, the height of the tower and its ,s])i 
width of the western stairway in court 1, etc., 
may be regarded as giving an excellent idea ol 

Stephens, vol. ii., pp.'Slfi, 318-19. Plan of galleries 
xvii., fig. 24. Stucco ornaments, pL xxv., fig. 30, 31. 
pi. xxxix., fig. 41. Descrmtioii, p. 28. Nicne in the wall of ^ j^^veb 
Waldccky p. iv%, pi. xi., fig. 2, Decoration over doorway (copiot 
Waldeck^ Voy, Pitt,,, p. 105, pi. xxii.; also in Del Rio, ph xjv. 
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the Palace was in the days when its halls and courts 
were throncred with the nobility or priesthood of a 
(rre'it people. The view is from the north-east on the 
haiik !)f the stream, and besides the^ palace includes 
the edihce No. 2 of the general plan. ' 

The structure No. 2 shown in the last «^\™s a 
short distance south-west from the P^kc®, and c y 
1,0 known as the Temple of the Three Tablets The 
pyramid supporting it, of the same 
tile former so far as may be judged Irom i k 

amination, is said by Stephens to measuic one u 
niul ten feet on the slope, and seems to ^ . 

tiuuous steps all round its sides, no^y much displaeea 
by the forest. The cut on the following pap pi e^^nts 
a view of this temple from the north-eas as 
peared at the time of Catherwoods -nV 

tratos very vividly the manner in which t le lui 
enveloped in a tropical vegetation. u+rr.vm 

The building, which stands on the sunimi p 
but does not like the Palace cover its w lo o 

Cut from Armin, Das 'Bctdige p. 73. 
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fiiec, is seventy-six feet long, twenty-five feet wide, 
and about thirty-five feet high. The front, or north- 
can, elevation is shown in the cuts. Fig. 1 includes 
tlio temple with the supporting pyramid, and fig. 2 



Temple and Pyramid. — Fig. 1. 



Temide of the Three Tablets. —Fig, 2. 


l>t'eseiit.s the building on a larger scale. Each of 
the four central piers on this front has its bas-re- 
hef in stucco, while the two lateral piers have each 
ninety-six small squares of hieroglyphics, also in 
istncco. The bas-reliefs represent single human fig- 
standing, and each bearing in its arms an infant, 
01 m one instance some unknown object. They are 
a very.inuch mutilated, and although drawings have 
jeeu published, I do not think it necessary to repro- 
0^00 them. The roof is divided into two sections, 

■ oping at different angles; the lower slope ^{^as cov- 
O'e With painted stucco decorations, and had also five 
■■'juai'e solid projections, one over each doorway. The 
wi' uling line between the two slopes marks the height 
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of the apartments in the interior, the upper portion 
being solid masonry. Along the ridge of the roof 
was a line of pillars, of stone and mortar, eighteen 
inches high and twelve inches apart, probably square, 
although nothing is said of their shape, and surmounted 
by a layer of projecting flat stones. Similar construc- 
tions may possibly have existed originally on some of 
the Palace roofs, since they would naturally be anions 
the first to fall. Waldeck’s plate I’epresents a smail 
platform in front of the doorways, ascended by four 
lateral stairways. Respecting the two square pro- 
jections below the piers at the side of the central 
doorway there is no information except their repre- 
sentation by Catherwood in the cut, fig. 2. 

The arrangement of the interior is shown in the 
accompanying ground plan. The central wall is four 



or five feet thick, and is pierced by three doorway's, 
which afford access to three apartments in the rear. 
The front corridor has a small window at each (aid; 
Stephens speaks of two slight openings about three 
inches wide in each of the lateral apartments of the 
rear; and the plan indicates two similar openings m 
the central room, although he speaks of them as daiK 
and gloomy. Castafieda’s drawing shows only ene 
window at the end; it also represents the building 
having a roof like the Palace, and as standing nn 
natural rocky hill in which some steps are ^ 
bas-reliefs or other decorations appearing on ^ 
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front. The interior walls are perfectly plain, and it 
is not even definitely stated that they are plastered. 
In the walls, however, at a, h, and c, of the ground 
plan, are fixed stone tablets one foot thick, each com- 
posed of several blocks, neatly joined and covered 
with sculptured hieroglyphics. Those in the central 
Avail, at a and h, measure eight by thirteen feet, and 
contain .each two hundred and forty squares of hiero- 
glyphics in a very good state of preservation, while 
the one hundred and forty squares of the tablet in 
the rear apartment, three and a half by four feet, are 
much damaged by trickling water. Drawings of the 
hieroglyphics have been niade by Waldeck and Cath- 
erAvood only, although other visitors speak of them. 
I do not copy the drawings here, because, in the ab- 
sence of any key to their meaning, the specimen 
which I shall present from another part of the ruins 
is as useful to the reader as the Avhole would be. 
The cut is a longitudinal section of this temple at the 



Section — Temple of the Three Tablets. 


^tral Avail, and shows the position of the tablets. 
Waldeck’s drawing represents the tAVo lateral door- 
^•ays as having flat tops. Brasseur tells us that, 
according to the statements of the natives, the tablets 
^vere used originally for educational purposes. M. 
^an\ay found them still undisturbed in 1859.®* 

^Stephens, \oL ii., pp. 339-43, with the cuts which I have given. 
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Some four hundred yards south of the Palace is a 
pyramid, only partly artificial if we may credit I)u, 
paix, and rising with a steep slope of one hundred 
feet from the bank of the stream according to Ste- 
phens, on which is a small building. No. 3 of the 
plan, which we may call, with Waldeck, the Temple 
of the Beau Belief. This edifice was found by later 
visitors in an advanced state of ruin, and Oather- 
wood’s drawings of it are much less satisfactory than 
in the case of other Palenque ruins; but both Dupaix 
and Waldeck found it in a tolerably good state of 
preseryation, and were enabled to sketch and describe 
its principal features. This temple measured eight- 
een by twenty feet, apparently fronting the east, and 
is twenty-five feet high. It presents the peculiarity 
of an apartment in the pyramid, immediately under 
the upper rooms. The cut gives ground plans — No. 



Ground plan — Temple of the Beau Relief. 


1 Of tnc u])per, anti i\o. "l ot tlie lower rooms, ujc 
stairway which afforded communication between the 

and also plates of the four stucco reliefs, and the hieroglyphic ta)»l»*ts. 
Waldeck, pi. xxxiii.-xl., illustrating the same subjects as (;atlienyo<><^ 
jdates, and giving also a transverse section of the building in pi. xxih., fig* 
4. Waldeck’s ground plan represents the building as fronting tlie 
DapaiXy pp. 24-5, pi. xxviii.-xxxii., including view of north front, groiin 
plan, and the stucco reliefs, which latter M. I^enoir, Antiq^ tom- 
div. i., p. 78, incorrectly states to be sculjitured in stone. Castaneda 
not attempt to sketch the hieroglyphics, through want of ahilitv 
tience, as Stephens suggests. See Vharnay, Rtdncs A nUr, p. 424; 
dc Bonrbonrg, Hist, Nat Giv,^ tom. i., p. 89; Baldmin, Anc. Arn^'^:; P* -J' 
JJel Rio, Desrrip,, p. 16; Galindo^ \n Anfiq. Mex., torn.!., 

It is to be noticed that Stephens’ plan locates this temple 

than the one 1 have copied. Dupaix states the distance to be 200 * 
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two, is also shown. Catherwood’s drawing, however 
represents the upper and lower apartments as alike in 
everything but height. On the rear, or western, wall 
at a, was the Beau Relief in stucco, which giVes a 
name to the temple, the _ finest specimen of stucco 
work in America, shown in the accompanying cut. 
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It was sketched by Castaneda and Waldeck, in whose 
drawings some differences of detail appear. At the 
time of Stephens’ visit only the lower portions re- 
mained for study; yet he pronounced -this “superior 
in execution to any other stucco relief in Palencpie.” 
At the time of Charnay’s visit the last vestige of 
this beautifrd relic had disappeared. Waldeck speaks 
of a tomb found in connection with this pyramid, 
which he had no time to exploi-e, having made the 
discovery just before leaving the ruins.^ 

Standing alrout one hundred and fifty yards a little 
south of east from the Palace, and on the opposite 
bank of the stream Otolum, is the building No. 4 of 
the plan, known as the Temple of the Cross, standing 
on- a pyramid which measui’es one hundred and thirty- 
four feet on the slope. Mr Stephens locates this tem- 
ple several hundred feet further south than I have 
placed it on the plan. Charnay describes the pyia- 
mid as partly natural but faced Avith stbne. The 
temple is fifty feet long, thirty-one feet Avidc, and 
about forty feet high. The cut shows the front, or 



Temple of the Cross. 

^34 Stephens, vol. ii., p. 355, giving view, section, ground plan, and vlia 
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soiithem elevation. The construction of the lower 
portion is precisely like that of the other buildings 
wJiich have been described. The two lateral piers 
were covered tvith hieroglyphics, and the central ones 
bore human figures, all in stucco. The lower slope of 
the roof was also covered with stucco decorations, 
among which were fragments of a head and two bod- 
ies, pronounced by Ste[)hens to approach the Greek 
models in justness of proportion and symmetry. On 
tlie top, the roof formed a platform thirty-five feet 
long and about three feet wide, which supported the 
peculiar two-storied structure shown in the preceding 
cut, fifteen feet and ten inches high. This is a kind 
of frame, or open lattice, of stone blocks covered with 
a great variety of stucco ornaments. A layer of pro- 
jecting flat stones caps the whole, and from the sum- 
mit, one hundred feet perhaps above the ground, a 
magnificent view is afforded, which stretches over the 
wliole forest-covered plain to Laguna de Terrainos and 
the Mexican gulf. This superstructure, like some 
tliat I have described at Uxmal and elsewhere in Yu- 
catan, would seem to have been added to the temple 
solely to give it a more imposing appearance. It 
Could hardly have served as an observatory, since 
there are no facilities for mounting to the summit.^ 


reniaiiicMlof tlie Beau Belief. Waldeck, p. iii., pi. xli.-iL, Avitli ground plans, 
and Beau Belief as given above, and which the artist pronounces 
Vligno d’etre comparee aux plus beaux ouvrages du siecle (vAuguste.’ 
Onuvingy of the relief also in UupaiXy pi. xxxiii., fig. 37; Del Eio^ Descrip.y 
}>*- ii.; Kingsborough, ^\, xxxvi., fig. 37. . 

Bel Bio, Descrip.y p. 17, says this pyramid is one of three wliich form 
a each supporting a square huilding 11 x 18 yards. Charnay 

bjca tcs this temple 3(M) metres to the right of the Palace. Raines Andr., p. 
eV^Mcck^ pi. XX., is a tine view of this temple and its pyramid as 
from the main entrance of the Palace. But according to this plate 
ic structure on the roof is at least 10 feet wide instead of 2 feet 10 inches 
as Stephens gives it, and narrows slightly towards the top. This plate also 
s ' T ^shaped windows in the west end. Stephens, vol. ii., pp. 344*- 

‘ > c evation and ground plan as given in my text from BalduHii's Anc. 

^ p. 10 ( 5 ^ some rough sketches of parts of the interior. Dupaix, 

; %• 39, exterior view and ground plan. The view omits alto- 

?' i; ^ • s^iperstructui-e and locates the temple on a natural rocky cliff. 
8r foif f’ tom. i., div. ii., p. 71, speaks of the top walls as 

*rom the ground and pierced with square openings. 
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The interior arrangement is made clear by the ad- 
joined plan. Within the central apartment of the 



(Jrouiid plan — Temple of the Cross. 

rear, or northern, corridor, and directly opposite to the 
main doorway is an enclosure measuring seven hy 
thirteen feet. From its being mentioned as an enclos- 
ure rather than a regular room by Stephens, it would 
seem probable that it does not reach the full height 
of the chamber, but has a ceiling, or covering, of its 
own. At any rate, it receives light only by the door- 
way. Besides a heavy cornice round the enclosure, 
the doorway was surmounted by massive and graceful 
stucco decorations, and at its sides on the exterior 
were originally two stone tablets bearing each a hu- 
man figure sculptured in low relief, resembling in their 
general characteristics the more common stucccj de- 
signs, but somewhat more elaborately draped aiui 
decorated. One of them wears a leopard-skin as a 
cloak. These tablets were sketched by both Waldock 
and Catherwood in the village of Santo Domingo, 
whither they had been carried and set up in a moderii 
house. Stephens understood them to come trom 
another of the ruins yet to be mentioned, but the evi- 
dence indicates strongly that he was misinformed. 
Both Waldeck and Stephens entered into some nego- 
tiations with a view to remove these tablets; at the 
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of the former’s visit the condition of obtaining 
tlieni was to marry one of the proprietresses; in 
SteV'hens’ time a purchase of the house in which they 
stood would suffice. Neither removed them.^ 

' Fixed in the wall at the back of the enclosure, and 
,.,>vr.rin(>- nearly its whole surface, was the tablet of 
the cross, six feet four inches high, ten feet eight 
inches wide, and formed of three stones. Ihe central 
stone and part of the western, bear the sculptured 
titnires shown in the cut. The rest ot the western, 
■tnd all of the eastern stone, were covered with hiero- 
'trlypiiics. This cut is a photographic reduction of 



Tablet of the Cross. 


Waldcck, p. vii., pi. xxiii-iv.; Slephem, vol. ii-. P- PP’ 
5, pL xxxvii^viii.; UalitidOi viAntiq. Mex.^ tom. i-, oiv. u., 
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Waldeck’s drawing, the accuracy of which is proved 
by a careful comparison with Charnay’s photograph. 
The subject doubtless possessed a religious significa- 
tion, and the location of the tablet may be cousideied 
a sacred altar, or most holy place, of the ancient 
Maya or Tzendal priesthood. Two men, prol)fil>ly 
priests, clad in the robes and insignia of their office, 
are making an offering to the cross or to a hiitl 
perched on its summit. This tablet has been perhaps 
the most fruitful theme for anticpiarian speculation 
yet discovered in America, but a fictitious importance 
has doubtless been attached to it by reason of some 
fancied connection between the sculptured cross and 
the Christian emblem. All agree respecting the ex- 
cellence of the sculj)ture. Of the two priests, Ste- 
phens says: “They are well drawn, and in symmetry 
of proportion are perhaps equal to many that a, re 
carved on the walls of the ruined temples in Egypt. 
Their costume is in a style different from any hereto- 
fore given, and the folds would seem to indicate that 
they were of a soft and p)liable texture like cotton.” 
Stephens and other writers discover a possible like- 
ness in the object offered to a new-born child. Of 
the hieroglyphics which cover the two lateral stones, 
the cut on the opposite page shows, as a specimen, 
tlie up|}er portion of the western stone, or what may 
be considered, perhaps, the beginning’ of the itisci'ip- 
tion. The large initial character, like an aboi’iginal 
capital letter, is a remarkable feature. In Dupaix’s 
time all parts of the tablet were probably in tiicir 
place, and in good condition, l)ut his artist only 
sketched, and that somewhat imperfectly, the cross 
and human figures, omitting the hieroglyj'hn’s. 
Waldeck and Stephens found and sketched the cen- 
tral stone in the forest on the bank of the stream, 
to which point it had been removed, according to fb^' 
former, with a view to its removal to the Umten 
States, but according to the latter its intended des- 
tination had been the village of Santo Doming'^- 



Hieroglyphics — Tablet of the Cross. 
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Stephens says he found the eastern stone entirely 
destroyed, though Cluirnay sjseaks of it as still iu 
place nearly twenty yeai’s later; why Waldeck made 
no drawing of it does not appear.®^ 

This temple is paved with large flags, thromdi 
which is an opening made by Del Rio and noticed 
by later visitors. From this place Del Rio took a 
variety of articles which will be mentioned herealtci-. 
On the southern slope of this })yramid Waldeck found 
two statues, exactly alike, one of which is represented in 
the cut on the opposite page, from Catherwood’s draw- 
ings in Stephens’ work. They are ten and one half 
feet high, of which two and a half feet, not shown in 
the cut, formed the tenon by which they were imbed- 
ded in the ground or in a wall. The figure stands on 
a hieroglyph which jierhaps expresses the name of the 
individual or god represented. These statues are le- 
markable as being the only ones ever found in connec- 
tion with the Palenque ruins; and even these are not 
statues proper, sculptured ‘in the round,’ since the 
back is of rough stone and Avas very likely imbedded 
originally in a Avail. Waldeck believes tliey Avere de- 
signed to su[)port a platform before the central door- 
Avay. One of them Avas br(.>ken in tAvo pieces. Aftci' 
sketching the best preserved of them, Waldeck turned 
tliem face doAvnward that they might escape the eye 
of parties Avho might have better facilities than he 
fim remoAung them; but Catherwood afterwards dis- 
covered and sketclied the (jue Avhich remained entire. 
The resemblance of this figure to some Egyptian 
statues is repiarked by all, tliough Stef)liens notes in 

37 Dujwix, pp, 25-0, pi. xxxvi., 40; Waldeck, p. vii., pi. t'l ! 
Stephens, vol. ii., j)p. 345 -7; Charamj, ]>. 419, phot, xxi., showing only > 
central stone. ‘ L poii the top of tlic cross is seated a sacred hi'd, v.Iiu \ 
has two strin^^s of beads around its neck, from which is siisi)eiuUMl sonic- 
tiling iu the sliafs; of a liaud, probably intended to denote 
This curious flower was the j)roductioii of the tree called by the ^ 

macphalxochitl, or ‘*Howcr of the hand.”’ Bradford's Amer. 

89. ‘Une ^-ande croix latiiie, siirmontde d’lm coq, et portant 
une croix puis petite, dont les trois branches siipdrieures sent onicc!> ^ 
fleur dc lotus.’ Bnril, Mex., p]>. 28-9. ‘Un exainen approfondie 
question m’a conduit a periser avec certitude que la croix n’etait^J^ * 
Falenqueeiis qu’uu signe astrouomique.’ Waldeck, Voy. P- ' 
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Statue from Temple of the Cross. 


lower part of the dress “an unfortunate resem- 
inodern pantaloons/’ The space at the 
eui base of the pyramid where various unde> 


Voi. rv^ 22 
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scribed ruins are indicated on the plan, is described by 
Stephens as a level esplanade one hundred and ten feet 
wide and supported by a stone terrace wall which rises 
sixty feet on the slope from the bank of the stream.® 
At the south-western base of the pyramid of the 
Cross, and almost in contact with it, rises anotlier of 
smaller base, but nearly as high, with a still smaller 
companion on the north, respecting which latter no 
information is given. These pyramids, Nos. 5 and 
6 of the 23lan, are located by Stejihens directly south 
from the Temple of the Cross, as indicated by the 
dotted lines. The building No. ,.b, sometimes called, 
without any sufficient reason, the Tem 2 )le of the Sun, 
is one of the best f)reserved and most remarkable for 
variety of ornamentation of all the Paleiujue struo- 
tures, but is very similar in most res])ects to its 
neighbor of the cross, having the same stitccuc<l piers 
and roof. Its front elevation is slmwn in the cut, 



Tejuple of the Sun 

^ Siephem^ voL ii., pp. 344, 349; Waldeck^ xxv. ‘From the en^, 
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froni Cathemood, Waldeck’s plate differs chiefly in 
lepresenting the stucco ornaments in a more perfect 
state; but both are confessedly restorations to a cer- 
tain extent. Here again we have stucco reliefs of 
liiunan figures on the central, and hieroglyphics of 
the same material on the lateral piers. The roof 
hears a superstructure similar to that already de- 
scribed, composed of a frame of hewn stone blocks, 
suj>porting complicated decorations in cement, several 
of which are 'modeled to represent human figures 
looking from openings in the lattice-work. The stone 
frame-work entirely freed from its ornamentation, is 
shown in the cut from Waldeck, which presents both 



Hoof Structure— Temple of the Sun. 


a front and end view. Brasseur believes that these 
I'ool structures were erected by some people that 
sncceedtid the original builders of tlie temples. It 
^‘ill he remembered that in Yucatan similar siiperim- 
fosed structures were found by Stephens ^nd others, 
aiH i uve for the most part the only ones on which traces 
nt •'’tucco work are oloservable. 

ho (llmensiohs of this temple are twenty-eight by 
m y-eiglvt feet, and its ground j)lan, identical with 
H exception of an additional doorway with that of 

Tvrian neighbour, would instanUy claim it.’ Jones' 
P- 127. Copy of the statue from Steplicus, iii Squier's 
‘ ’ f*'"- ISSC,) vol. ii., p. 337 . 
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the Temple of the Cross, is shown in the cut. The 



Ground plan — Temple of the Sun. 


central enclosure, in the rear, as is clearly shown by 
the plates and description in this case, has a roof of 
its own. Its interior dimensions are, nine feet long, 


five feet wide, and eight feet high. It has on the ex- 
terior a double cornice and graceful ornaments, now 
mostly fallen, over the doorways, while at the .siiie.s 
stood twb sculptured reliefs representing human fig- 
ures, wliich although broken in many fragment.s, were 
sketched by Waldeck. The tablets in the village of 
Santo Domiirgo were understood by Steplions to 


have come from this apartment. 

Fixed in the rear wall, occupying its whole extent, 
and receiving light only through the doorway, 
Tablet of the Sun, which measures eight by nine feet 
and is made of three slabs of stone. In 1842 it ww 
still unbroken and in place, and was considered by 
Stephens to be the most perfect and interesting nion- 
ument in Palenque. As in the Tablet of the 
the sides are covered with squares of hieroglypbi*^-^' 
and in the central portion is an object to wlucli ' 
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priests are in the act of making human offerings, 
'fins central object is a hideous face, or mask, with 
protruding tongue, standing on a kind of altar which 
is supported on the backs of two crouching human 
fo-ures. Two other stooping men support the priests, 
who stand on their backs. The name Tablet of the 
Sun comes from the face with protruding tongue, 
which was sometimes regarded by the Aztecs as a 
symbol of the sun; — ra very far-fetched derivation for 
tiic name.*’ 

I'hc stream on whose banks the ruins stand flows 
foi’ a short distance through an artificial covered stone 
channel, or aqueduct, about six feet wide, and ten feet 
high, covered like all the corridors by an arch of over- 
lapping blocks. It extends fifty-seven feet from north 
to south, and one hundred and sixty feet further south- 
eastward toward the Temple of the Cross, where the 
fallen roof blocks up the passage and renders further 
exploration impracticable. Such is the information 
detained from the w’orks of Waldeck and Stephens. 
Tlio position of this structure is indicated on the plan 
by the dotted lines numbered 7, although Stephens 
locates it considerably further north. There is great 
confusion in the accounts of this so-called aqueduct. 
-Beruasconi included in his report a description and 
diawiiig of a vault seven feet wide, twelve feet high, 
and two hundred and twenty-seven feet long, extend- 
ing in a curved line from the Palace to the stream. 
Del Uio speaks of a “subterranean stone acpieduct of 
groat solidity and durability, which passes under the 
largest building.” Dupaix states that a rapid stream, 

I, plate XX. shows the pyramid No. 6 and indicates that his 

^ it' the plan is correct. Charnay, Raines A nUr., pp. 4‘20-l, 
^ ^ ‘itqiielquc dLstance de ce premier (Palace) edifice, prcsqiie siir 

”oDe.’ Waldeck, pi. xxvi., front elevation; pi. xxvii., elevation of 
< 0 (.un i xxvih., central wall, roof structure (<is ^iyen above), 

^toiio V 1 ®^^tions; pi. xxix-xxx, Tablet of the Sun; })1. xxxi ii, lateral 
lion on'i Stephens, vol. ii., pp. 351-4, and frontispiece, gives cleva- 

rf plan as above, and also elevation of central chamber, a 

fw ^orruior, and the Tablet of the Sun. Diipaix, p. 2.5, pi xxxiv , 

ii?- ' a two storied building 10 by lOvaras, 12 varas high, stand- 

OA i)jTainid, which may probably be identical with this temple. 
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a few paces — Kingsborough’s edition has it over a 
league — west of the ruins, runs through a subterra- 
nean aqueduct five and one half feet wide, eleven fiift 
high, and one hundred and sixty-seven feet long, built 
of stone blocks without mortar. The drawings c»f 
this structure, however, in J3upaix and Kingsbor- 
ough’s works do not bear the slightest resemblanee to 
each other, one picturing it as a bridge, and the other 
as a corridor, or possibly aqueduct, l)uilt above the 
surface of the ground. Galindo tells us that a stream 
rises two hundred paces east of the Palace and is cov- 
ered for one liundred paces by a gallery, with traces 
of buildings, probably baths, extending fifty paces 
further. Waldeck describes the mouth of a subter- 
ranean passage as concealed by a small cataract in the 
stream. There seems to be little I’cason to doubt that 
all these conflicting accounts refer to the same struc- 
ture. Charnay tells us that the conduit is two me- 
tres high and wide, and that it is covered Avith 
immense stones.^'' 

Not far from the Temple of the Sun a small build- 
ing eight feet square Avas found by Waldeck lifted 
bodily from the ground by the branches of a large 
tree.*^ On an eminence north of the ■ Palace, at 9 ol 
the plan, are the foundations of several buildings, - 
eleven in number, according to Dupaix, in Avhose time 
some of the arches Avere still standing. They exteml 
in a line from east to Ave.st, and all front the .south. 
On the summit of a high steep hill, or mountain, the 
slope of which begins immediately to the east ot the 
Temple of the Cross, are the foundation stones ot a 
building twenty-one feet square, at 8 of the plan. So 
thick is the forest that from this point none ol l’'e‘ 
ruins below are visible, although the site of the auI- 

Stephens, vol. it, p. .321; Waldeck, p. ii. ; Brasseur de 
Falenqu^, introd., p. 7; Del Bio, Descrip., p. 5; Dupaix, p. • a ufiih 
fig. 48; Kingsborouqliy vol. v., p, 310, pL xiv., fig. 45; Galindo, m 
mex., tom. i., div. ii., p. 71; Charnay, Buines Am6r., p. 429. 

Waldeck, p. ii. 

42 Dupaix, p. 18; Charnay, Buines Amir., p. 424. 
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lao-e of Santo Domingo may be seen by climbing a 

lofty tree.^’ ^ • 

'IVo bridges are indefinitely located in the vicinity 
of Palenque. One of them, said by Dupaix to be 
north of the Palace, is fifty-six feet long, forty -two 
feet Avide, and eleven feet high, built of large hewn 
blocks without mortar. The conduit is nine feet 
wide having a flat top constructed with a layer of 
wide blocks, and convex sides, as illustrated in the 
cut. The second bridge was found on the Tulija 



Conduit of a Bridge near Palenque. 


River some leagues west of the ruins, and only ex- 
tends, according to Galindo, partly across the river, 
which is now about five hundred paces wide at that 
point. The Abbd Brasseur, during his visit to the 
ruins in 1871, claims to have discovered an additional 
teiujdc, that of the Mystic Tree, containing hiero- 
giyphic tablets.*® Three thousand five hundred paces 
southward from the last house of Santo Domingo, on 
a stream supposed to be a branch of the Usumacinta, 
Waldeck found two pyramids. They are described 


vol. ii., pp. 320-1; Waldeck, p. iii. Plato xx. also gives a 
^ ^^<>untaiu from the Palace. A ‘monument qui paniitrait avoir 
(i ‘io! t citadelle, et dont les constructions alti^ircs comman- 

lifnili contree jusqii’aux rivages do rAtlantique.’ Brasseur de 


Jtrn/r/ contree jusqii u.uA. nvu-ii' 

Oil, tim. i., p. 84. ^ 

43 fig. 46; Kingshorough, p. 310, pi. xliv., fig. 

Mtin , ^ does not anow any curve in the sides. GahndOyin 

A Mex„ tom. i., div. ii., p. 68; Id., in Lond. Gcog. Soc., Jour., voL 

“ Mexico-QmUmalienne, p. xxvii. 
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as having been at the time in a perfect state of pres- 
ervation, square at the base, pointed at the top, and 
thirty-one feet high, their sides forming equilateral 
triangles. Pyramids of this type rarely, if ever 
occur in America, and it is unfortunate that the ex- 
istence of these monuments is not confirmed by other 
explorers, since without such confirmation it must be 
considered very doubtful.*® Seven leagues north from 
the ruins, Galindo found a circular cistern twenty 
feet in diameter, two feet high on the outside, and 
eight feet on the inside, occupied at the time of his 
visit by alligators.*^ According to Ordonez, one of 
Del Rio’s companions discovered on the Rio Catasaha, 
two leagues from Palenque, a subterranean stone 
structure, which contained large quantities of valu- 
able woods, stored as if for export.*® 

A few miscellaneous relics, found by visitors at dif- 
ferent points in connection Avith the ruins of Palen- 
que, and more or less fully described, remain to be 
noticed. Del Rio made an excavation under the 
pavement of the central chamber in the Temple of the 
Cross, and says: “at about half a yaj’d deep, 1 found 
a small round earthen vessel, about one foot in diam- 
eter, fitted horizontally with a mixture of lime to 
another of the same quality and dimensions; these 
were removed, and the digging being continued, a 
quarter of a yard beneath, we discovered a circular 
stone, of rather larger diameter than the first articles, 
and on removing this from its position, a cylindrical 
cavity presented itself, about a foot wide and the third 
of a foot deep, containing a flint lance, two small con- 
ical pyramids with the figure of a heart in dark crys- 
tallized stone;. . . .there were also two small earthen 
jars or ewers with covers containing small stones and a 
ball of vermilion .... The situation of the sulrtorraiiean 
depository coincides with the centre of the orator } , 

Waldeclc, p. ii. 

*7 Galindo, in Antiq. Mex., tom. i., div. ii., p. 68. . . ; 

Ordonez, MS., in Brassenr de JBonrbourg, Jlist. Nat Ctr., 

p. 92. 
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and in each of the inner angles, near the entrance, is 
a cavity like the one before described,” containing two 
little jars. The same author also speaks of burnt 
bricks which seem to have been used sparingly.*® 
Waldeck, having made a similar excavation in what 
ho calls the temple of the Palace, perhaps the build- 
ino’ C, found a gallery containing hewn blocks of stone, 
aiid eai-then cups and vases with many little earthen 
balls of different colors. He also sjieaks of a fine 
frao'inent of terra cotta which he found in the court 1 
where he also discovered just before leaving Palenque 
the entrance to other galleries of the pyramid. Wal- 
deck also gives drawings of two images of human form 
in terra cotta, from Dr Corroy’s collection; also a face, 
or mask, in stucco from the cornice of the Temple of 
Death, whatever that building may have been.®® Ga- 
lindo found stones apparently for grinding maize, sim- 
ilar to the Mexican metate; also artificially shaped 
pebbles, similar, as he says, to those used by the mod- 
ern Lacandones but smaller. Both Galindo and Du- 
paix speak of a circular granite stone, like a mill- 
stone, six feet in diameter and one foot thick, found 
on the side or at the foot of the Palace pyra- 
mid. Dupaix found at a distance of a league westward 
from the ruins, a square pillar fourteen feet in circum- 



Palenque Altar for burning Copal, 
to Pp- 18 -20. 

f,„ Palenque, p. iv., pi. 1.; Id., Voy. Pitt., p. 104, pi. xviu., 
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ference, and about the same in height, with two short 
round pillars standing at its eastern foot. He also 
speaks of finding many small altars probably used or- 
iginally for burning copal. One of them, four feet ifi 
circumference and sixteen inches high, is represented 
in the preceding cut.°' At the sale of a collection of 
antiquities in Loudon, 1859, two of the objects sold 
are, erroneou.sly in all probability, mentioned as relies 
from Palenque; one was “a mask, with o})eu mouth, 
in hard red stone, tlie concave surface scidptured with 
a sitting figure of a Mexican chief, surrounded hy 
various emblems,” |)rice thirteen pounds; the other, “a 
Mexican deity, with grotesque human fiice sculptured 
out of a very large and massive piece of greenstone,” 
price twenty-five ])ounds. Mr Davis talks about “an 
idol of pure gold about six inche.s long.”“ The two 
copper or bronze medals which I have already noticed 
as pi'obably not authentic relics in my account of (jua- 
temalan antiquitio.s, have been considered by various 
writers, following Oixlonez without any apparent rea- 
son, as belonging to Palenque. The speculations to 
which tliey have given rise, and their attempted in- 
terpretations are splendid specimens of the trash, pure 
and simple, which has been w'ritten in unlimited (juan- 
tities about primitive America.®® 

Some thirty-five or forty miles southward from 
Palenque, on another of the ])arallcl streams whicli 
unite to form a branch of the Usumacinta, is another 
important group of ruins, which may be called tdeo- 
cingo, from the name of a modern village, five o'' six 
miles distant toward the west. The same traditions 
that tell us of Votan’s great Maya empire, and ot 
Xibalba, allude also somewhat vaguely to another 
great capital called Tulhd. Juarros, perhaps follow- 


Galindo, in Antiq, Mex., tom. i., div. ii., pp. 70-2; Dupaix, pp- 28"®’ 
pi. xlii-iii, xlv., fig. 44-5, 47. . , , 

HM. Mag., vol. iii, p. 100, quoted from Athenaswn; Davu - 

Amer,, p. 5. , . r, i dnnra 

53 Sec this vol. p. 118; Melgar, in Soc. Mex, Geog., Boletmj 1 
tom. iii., pp. 100-18. 
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iuo- Ordonez, applied this name to the ruins of Oco- 
and most authors have followed him in this 
respect. I need not say, however, that the only 
authority for this use of the name is tlie traditional 
existence in the shadowy past, of a Tulha in tliis 
reo'ion. The natives call the ruins Tonila, which in 
the Tzendal tongue signifies ‘stone house.s.’ Not- 
withstanding the importance of the ruins, very little 
is known of them. Stephens and Catherwood spent 
about half a day here just before their visit to Pa- 
len(iue; and Dupaix and Castaneda also visited this 
{loiiit. The accounts by these exph^rers are about all 
tiicre is extant on the subject, but they are necessa- 
rily brief, and unfortunately neither in text nor draw- 
ings do they agree at all witli eacli other. Both 
Waldeck and Brasseur visited Ococingo, but neither 
gives any description of the monuments.’^* 

At the village of Ococingo Stephens noticed two 
sculptured figures brought from the ruins, which ho 
pronounced “somewhat in the same style as those at 
Copan.” Castaneda also saw and sketched here two 
tablet.s, wliich may be the same. One of them meas- 
ured forty-five by thirty-six by four inches, was of a 
grayish stone, and contained a single human fig- 
ure, whose arms were bound behind the back with 
what lesembles a modern rope. The other meas- 
uring thirty-six by twenty-seven inches, was of a 
yellow stone, and contained a standing and a squat- 
ting figure, surrounded by a border in which hiero- 
glyphics appear. On the way from the village, 
otophens noticed two well-carved figures lying on the 


' SU-p/iens, vol. ii., pp. 255-01; Dupaix, pp. 10-13, pi. viii.-x. ; Kinqs- 
vol. V., pp. 291-4, vol. vi., pp. 470-2, vol. iv., pi. ix.-.x.; Lenoir, 
4(d-" i?; PP- 'A 72-3; Waldeek, Voy. Pitt, pp. 

Id,, Palciiqu^, p. viii., pi. liv. ; Bras'satr , Palcuqne, 
H!) writes the name Toniiiii. Juarros, Ihst. Guat., 

^‘ic*re mention. Other authorities, contiiinhi^j^ no on;L;iiial infor- 



ip. irtmleu, in Antiq, Mcx., toui. ii., P- 71. 
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ground; while Dupaix found several of them thrown 
down and broken, two of which were sketched. One 
of them represents a human bust with arms crossed 
on the breast, the lower portion of which seems to be a 
kind of tenon oi'iginally fixed in the ground ; the otlier 
bears a slight resemblance to the only statue found 
at Palenque. This statue must have been removed 
by Dupaix, since it was afterwards seen by Waldeek 
in Vera Cruz. Both statues had lost their heads.®’ 
In the possession of some French citizens of Vb;ra 
Cruz, Waldeck found a collection of seven or ei<dit 
terra-cottas of very fine workmansliip and very curi- 
ous form, which had been brought from Ococin<n». 
Two of them are shown in the accompanying cuts.* 



Terra-Cottas from Ococingo. 

Stephens j vol. ii., pp. 256, 258; Dupaix, pp. 10-12, pL 
13-16; Waldeck, Voy. Pitt, pp. 46-7. i , terre 

Waldeck, Voy. Pitt,, pp. 46, 104, pi. xix-xxi. ^Les figures < t 
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Engraved Chalcliiuite from Ococingo. 

The figure shown in the cut was carved in bas-relief 
on a liard and polished chalcliiuite which was found 
in this vicinity. The design is represented full-sized, 



Hieroglyphics from Ococingo. 

de temps h autre dans les cliaiiips voisins de cos mines, 
olev'e * ^ d’uii style qui rdvble un sentiment artistique assez 
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and its resemblance to one of the figures on the stone 
tablet in the Palace at Palenque will be apparent to 
the reader. Another similar stone bore the hiero- 
glyphics shown in the preceding cut, which was also 
given in the second volume of this work as an illus- 
tration of tlie Maya system of writing. M. Warden 
speaks indefinitely of ancient monuments in tliis 
vicinity, in connection with which were stone figures 
representing warriors of great size.®'' 

This brings us to the ruins proper. They are sit- 
uated a little north of east from the village, at a dis- 
tance of five or six miles. Dupaix describes them as 
located on the slope of a hill, on the sides of wliich 
are some stone steps, and as consisting of five struct- 
ures. The central building is nearly square, built of 
hewn stone, and covered with plrtster, without exte- 
rior decorations. The drawing re[)resents a doui)le 
cornice, and a sloping roof, very similar to th(»e of 
the interior Palace buildings at Palenque. There is 
only one door, on the west, and two square windows 
appear on each side. A few rods in front of this 
buikling, at the sides of the broad stairway loading’ 
up to it, and facing each other, are two other build- 
ings of similar construction, but so small that thereof 
is pointed, its slopes forming four triangular surfaces. 
In the roar of the central structure, in positions cor- 
responding to those of the buildings in front hut at a 
greater distance, are two conical mounds of masonry 
covered with cement. Each is sixty feet higli ond 
two hundred feet in diameter, being ])ointe(l at the 
top; indeed, the only specimen of pointed stone pyra- 


mids seen by* Dupaix in his explorations.®*' 

Stephens also describes the ruins, or the principal 
ones at least, as located “on a high elevation,’ lad 
the elevation is an immense artificial pyrainidal struct- 
ure, built in five terraces. The surface was ony- 


Morelet's Travels, pp. 97-8, cuts probably from Catherwood .s < 
Warden, m Antiq, Mex., tom. ii., p. 71. 

Dupaix, pp. 12-13, pi. x., fig. 17. 
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iaally faced with stone and plastered, but was so broken 
up in places that Stephens was able to' ascend to the 
third terrace on liorseback. On the summit of this 
terraced hill is a pyramid, high and steep, which 
sii [sports a stone building measuring thirty -five by 
fifty feet on the ground, built of hewn stone, and 
covered with stucco. This is perhaps identical with 
the central building sketched by Oupaix. The only 
exterior doorway is in the centre of the front, and is 
ten feet wide. The ground plan is very similar to 
those of the temi^les of the Cross and Sun at Pa- 
lenfiue, except that the front corridor is divided by 
partition walls, while the rear corridor is uninter- 
rupted except by an oblong enclosure, which, as at 
PiileiHpie, seems to have been a kind of sanctuary. 
The dimensions of this enclosure are eleven by eight- 
(xMi loot, and over the doorway on the outside is a 
stucco ornament which arrested Mr Stephens’ atten- 
tion from its resemblance to the ‘winged globe’ of 
tlie Egyptian temples. A portion which was yet in 
place was sketched by Catherwood; the rest, which 
had fallen face downward, xvas too heavy for four 
men and a boy to overturn. Waldeck, however, 
either sin^ceeded in raising the fragments, or, what is 
mores likely, copied the standing ]mrt and restored 
the vest from his imagination, producing the drawing, 
a i)art of which is copied in the cut. The lintel of 



Winged Globe from Ococingo. 
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this inner doorway is of Zapote-wood, and in perfect 
preservation. The entrance to this sanctuary 
much obstructed by fallen fragments, and the natives, 
who had never dared to penetrate the mysterious 
I'ecess, believed the passage to lead by a subterranean 
course to Palenque. Stephens succeeded in entenriff 
the room, and found its walls covered with stucco 
decorations, including two life-sized human figures 
and a monkey. 

From tlie top of the first building was seen another 
of similar })lan and construction, but in a more dam- 
aged condition. It probably stands on the same 
terraced foundation, although no definite information 
is given on this point. Two other buildings sup- 
ported by pyramids were seen. Stephens also speaks 
of an open table, probably the former site of the city, 
protected on all sides by the terraced structures 
which overlook the country far around. There is 
also a high narroAV causeway, partially artificial, ex- 
tending from the ruins to a mountain range, and 
bearing on its summit a mound and the f(.nmdations 
of a building, or tower. Of these ruins Mr Stephens 
says “there was no place we had seen which gave m 
.such an idea of the vastness of the works erected by 
the aboriginal inhabitants.”®’ 

I have found no very definite information about the 
antiquities of Chiapas, except the ruins of Palenque 
and Ococingo. In a statistical work on Chiapus funl 
SoconuscO by Emilio Pineda there are the follov big 
brief mentions of scattered monuments : In one of the 
hills near Comitau is a stone table; and a sun,sciil{»turecl 
in stone, serves as a boundary mark on the Iron tier 

^ Stephen. 9, vol. ii., pp. 2.58-62. Elevation, section, .and 
with fragment of the stucco ornament. The latter 
Palenqu6, mtrod., pp. 14-15. Waldeck, Falcjique, p. viii., pi. . |,p,je -i 
Tint^rieur de ses monuments, un caractbre d’arehitectnre assez sem > ^ 
celui des doubles galcries dc Palenque; seulement, j'ai 
comhles etaicnt coniques et k angles saillants, comme des 
sees.’ /f/., Voy. p. 46. Shovv.s higher degree of art than 

Brasseur de Bourbourg^ Hist. Nat. Civ.y tom. i. , p. 88. 
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Remains are still visible of the cities which formerly 
stood in the valleys of Custepeques and Xiquipilas, 
including remains of giants; also of those at Laguna 
Mora, five leagues from the loft bank of the river 
Cliiapas, between the pueblo of Acaht and the valley 
of Custepeques, believed to have been the towns of 
Tizapetlan and Teotilac, where Cortes hung the Aztec 
king Guatimozin and others; also those of Copana- 
bastla, where columns are mentioned. There are, 
besides, some sepulchres of the Tzondal nobles, two 
of which are especially worthy of note. The first is 
between the pueblo of Zitala and the liacienda of 
Boxtic, twenty-two leagues north-w'est of San Cristo- 
val. “Its base is a parallelogram formed from a hill 
cut down on three sides, so that at the entrance one 
seems to be ascending an inclined plain ; but further 
along is seen an elevation with grades, or terraces, 
chierty on the sides Avhich are cut away. On the sum- 
mit plane is found an enormous cone, built of hewn 
blocks of slate, whose base is about two hundred 
varas in circumference. In the centre are the sepul- 
chres, and in some of them liuman bones. The ascent 
to them is by steps, and the whole seems like a vast 
Avinding stairway, for which reason it is called Bolol- 
cluin, meaning in the Tzendal tongue a ‘coiled snake.’ 
Similar to this, is another at the hacienda of San 
Cregorio, near the pueblo of Huistan, eight leagues 
east of the city of San Cristdval ; but tlie latter has 
no supporting mound, but stands on the level of the 
go'uud. Here are tAvo Egyptian pyramids, considering 
their hnan and purpose.” Walls of masonry are men- 
tioned on the hill of Colmena, four leagues from ( )co- 
^nc(jautla; being mine feet thick, seven feet high, and 
nimlosing a circular space forty-five feet in diameter, 
lore is also a wall on the hill of Petapa, south of 
^of’Ucoautla; but the most notable is that of Santo- 
feopisca, seven leagues south-Avest of San 
^ristoval. Two parallel Avails extend a long distance, 

Vot. ly. 23 
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having at one end a ditch, and at the other a hio-lj 
steep mound; within the walls was a town.®® * 
Among the relics found at Hueliuetan in Soco- 
nusco at the end of the seventeenth century, and 
publicly destroyed, are said to have been some sculp- 
tured stones; and we have a statement tliat the 
shapeless ruins of the city itself are still visible on a 
hill near tlie Pacific, at the modern town of Tluzoa- 
loyan.®‘ The ruins of the aboriginal Tonahl, a town 
captured by Pedi’o de Alvarado, are said to be .still 
seen on the banks of a laguna communicating- w-ith 
the sea, near the Tehuantepec frontier. The ancient 
Ghowel, or Huey Zacatlan, is supposed to have stood 
on the present site of San Cristoval, whoi’c some 
traces are reported. Dupaix mentions a human head, 
wearing a kind of helmet, cut from green porpliyrv. 
This relic was in the possession of Sr Ordonez.*® 
Brasseur states that the town of Chiapa do In- 
dies, twelve leagues from San Cristoval, is “full of 
ruins;” and he thinks that obelisks, on one of which 
there is a tradition of an old king having inscribed 
his name, and other ruins like those at Oopan and 
Quirigua Avill some time be brought to light in the 
forests about (Jomitan. Hennosa mentions two stones 
cut in the form of tongues, nine feet long and tno 
feet wide, at Quixte, the location of which 1 am un- 
able to find. Galindo speaks of some cxtraoi'dinaiy 
and magnificent ruins in a cave somewhere on the 
left bank of the IJsumacinta near the falls; riul 
somewhat lower down, about three miles Iron' I ciio- 
sique, a remarkable monumental stone, with imscribed 
characters. And finally, among the wonderiul pre- 
tended discoveries of Leon de Pontelli, were IL' 
ruined cities of (Jstuta and Copanaliuaxtla, souti- 

Fimda, Dcscrij). (Sc.og., in Son. Mcx. Ge.orj,, Fohtni, t'>m. 'io H 

346, 406-7. ' . r (' ■ tom i- 

Pineda, ubi sup.; Brasamr dc Boiirboimj, Hid. Nat. f ^'-» 
p. 74; DomeneeJCa Deserts, vol. i., p. 21. ^ , j n, 

Brasseur de Bourbounj, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. P- ■■ p/iO: 
75; Wappaus, Mcx. Guat., i). 147; Miihlmpfordt, Mejtco, tonb i ? 
Dupaix, 3(1 Exped., p. 8, pi. vii. 
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ward of Palenque, and in the Vicinity of San Barto- 
lome.®* 


I have now presented to the reader all that is 
known of Palenque, and the few other relies of an- 
tiquity that have been found in Chiapas. Since the 
luoouinents described are nearly all found in one lo- 
cality, a general resume seems less necessary than in 
the chapter on Yucatan antiquities, where the re- 
mains of many cities, with numerous variations in 
detail, were described. Yet a brief consideration of 
the leading points of resemblance and contrast be- 
tween the two groups is important. In Palenque, as 
in Yucatan, we have low, narrow buildings of stone 
and mortar, standing on the summit platforms of 
artificial pyramidal elevations laced with masonry. 
There are no traces of city walls or other fortifications. 
Chilleries ai’e found within the Palace pyramid, and 
that of the Beau Relief; they were also found in 
Yucatan at Maxcanfi, reported at Izamal, and may 
very likely exist in other pyramids. Tire buildirrg- 
inaterial, stone, mortar, and wood, were apparently 
the same in both groups of ruins, altliough at Palenque 
the wood has disappeared. Resjrecting tire foiin and 
dimensions of the hewn blocks, oni’ information is 
less complete than is desirable, especially in the case 
of Palenque. I believe, however, that no importance 
can bo attached to (lalindo’s remark that the blocks 
at Palenque are only two inches thick, and it is prob- 
able that the blocks used in both groups are of r'ary- 
jog forms and dimensions, as indeed I am informed 
by a gentleman residing in San Fi’ancisco, who vis- 
ited the ruins in 1860. Mortar, plaster, or stucco 
was used in greater profusion at Palenque, but there 
IS no reasoir to suppose that it differed in composition 
01 excellence ; the bright-colored paints also, although 


n, 'fe Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 96; Id., Palenqni, 

Nanual Gmg., pp. 88-9; Galindo, in Lund. Gena. Sue., 
-‘in. Antiq. Mcx., tom. i., (liv. ii-, P- 68; Nouvelles 

rfes Voy., 1857, tom. civ., pp. 22i-2. 
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better preserved in Yucatan, were, so far as can be 
known, everywhere the same in the Maya ruins.®* 
Interiors hei’e as before consist for the most part of 
two narrow parallel corridors, with perpendicular 
walls for half their height, and covered by ti-iaiigular 
arches of overlapping blocks of stone. Both walls 
and ceilings are covered with plaster, and both painted 
and stucco decorations occur on their surface. Poles 
originally stretched across from ceiling to ceiling, the 
poles themselves remaining in Yucatan, and the holes 
in which they were placed at Palenque. At the sides 
of many doorways on the interior are simjde con- 
trivances for supporting doors or curdains.®® The Pal- 
ace, like those of the Yucatan structures which seem 
to have been intended partially for the residence of 
priests or lords, is built about an enclosed courtyai'd, 
but at Palenque the building is continuous instead of 
being comj)osed of four separate structures as at U.x- 
mal; and the court, unlike those in Yucatan, contains 
other structures. The stronge.st bond connecting Pa- 
lenque to Uxnial, Kabah, and their sister cities, 
together with Copan, is the evident identity of the 
hieroglyphic characters inscribed on their tablets. 

^ Grtlimlo, in viw<?r. AiUiq. Soc., Transact,, vol. ii., p. 549. Tlie 
tliat cover 1 lie arcli(38 ill the ralacc corridors, are tliree feet lon^; tliose oi 
the court stairways are <ine and a half feet hi^di and wide. <4 iicu 

is nii.xed with the mortar. ‘No es deeible la exccleiicia <le este yeso ((iic \ 
llamo estuco natural, [mes no se iiula^a visihleniente eii su composition o 
masa, arena d mdrmol molido. A mas de su diireza y iinnra tieiie im hiaiifo 
hermo.so.’ Quarries were seer, one and a half leagues west of ruins. Lha 
paix, p}). 15-17, '20. lied, hlue, yellow, lihiek, and white, the colors nsed. 
Stephens, vol, ii., p. 311. 

Bra.sseur de Jlourbonrg, [list. Nat. Clr., torn, i., ]h 87, following < 
taileda, speaks of regular .semi-iurciilar arches at Paloiupie, ami states tli:v 
he iuis himself seen .several such arches in other American ruins. If is 
very certain that no such arclies e.xist at Palenque. Indeed, Diipaiy ni”'’ 
self, notwithstanding Castaneda’s drawings, says, p. 17, that 
arches were not used, and Lenoir, Antlq. Mrx.. tom. i., div. ii-, ]’■ 

])eatH the statement; although the latter on the same page pent 

‘ vohte.s cintreies’ as appearing among the ruins. Prassenr’s slatcm 
a))ont arclie.s in other ruins would he more satisfactory if he had seen 
give further jiarticulars. ‘This original mode of construction, " j 
closes the principle of the arch, was not wanting in grandeur ZZiirvcs, 
of design, altliough tlie architects did not understand the science < ^ 
and stopjied short, so to speak, on the verge of the discovery. ^ ^ 

Travels, p. 88; Id., Voyage, tom. i., pp. 265-6. 
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Respecting this identity all writers are agreed, but 
the reader, with the specimens given in the preceding 
pages, will require no other authority on the sul)ject.“ 
Both Palenque and Yucatan are also alike remarka- 
ble for the comparative absence of idols, statues, im- 
plements, and pottery; and, except in the matter of 
statues. Copan may be classed with them. The human 
faces sculptured or molded in profile in Yucatan and 
Chiapas exhibit the same flattened forehead, although 
the type is much more strongly marked at Palenque. 
The absence of all warlike subjects is remarkable in 
the stucco and sculptured figures at Palenque as in 
all the more ancient remains of Central America. 

Together v.uth the resemblances pointed out and 
others that will occur to the student of this and the 
})roceding chapters, there are also strongly marked 
contrasts to be noted. In nearly every city of Yuca- 
tan there are one or more pyramids on the sum- 
mits of which no traces of buildings appear, apparently 
do.sigued for the performance of religious rites in sight 
of the assembled people, but possibly having served 
originally to support wooden structures; while at Pa- 
leiique each pyramid seems to have borne its edifice 
of stone. The number of buildings apparently in- 
tended as temples, in corapari.son with those which 
may have served also as residences foi’ priests or rulers, 
seems much greater at Palenque. Many of the pyra- 
mids in Yucatan had broiid terraces on their sides; at 
Palenque none appear, although a terraced elevation 
has been noticed at Ccocingo. Some of the Yucatan 
pyramids are built of a concrete of rough stones and 
mortar; some of those at Palenque are chiefly com- 
posed of earthj but our information is not sufficiently 

i.. r at Palcnqiic fire tlie siimc ns those at Copaii aiijl Quir- 

if (p*’. ** * , the iutcrmciiiiitc ciniiitry i.s now oceupicil by laccs of many 

: ' vol. ii., p. 343; but, as nays, Paieinjud^ 

r’ les lani^ues qiii se parlent dans les rc<^ioiis existant 

et Paleiiqud out la ineine . . ax raiilo <hi inaya 

crois qii’on les entendrait toutes, avec qiielquc travail, ifx., 
V u Ju i*, p. 89; Jones^ flisL Avc, A wer., p. 102. See also 

ork, vol. ii., chap, xxiv., vol. iii., Laugua^^^cs, chap. xi. 
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full on this point to warrant the conclusion that there 
is any uniform difference in the structure of the pyra- 
mids. The sides of the pyramids have in Chiapas no 
decorations either in stone or stucco, but such decora- 
tions in stucco may have existed and have left no trace. 
Coming' now to the superimposed edifices we note that 
none are found of more than one story at Palenquo, 
Avhile in Yucatan two or three stories are of coiniiion 
occurrence. Tlie Avails at Palenque are much thinner 
are built entirely of hewn stone, and lack, so far as the 
authorities go, the filling of rubble found in Yucatan. 
While the arch of overla|)ping stones is constructed 
in precisely the same manner, yet, as I have said, the 
projecting corners are beveled in Yucatan, Avhile at 
Palempie a plain surface is produced by the aid of 
mortar. Doorways in the ruins of Yucatan have for 
the most part, except at TJxmal, stone lintels; in 
those of Palenque there is no very positive evidence 
of their use. In the former the principal exterior en- 
trances have arched tops; in the latter no such struc- 
ture appears. In the former the roof seems to have 
been flat, cemented, and plain ; in the latter they Avere 
sloping, and decorated Avith stucco. In Yucatan col- 
umns occur occasionally both in doorAvays and else- 
Avhere, but there are no windoAvs; while in Cina{)a.s 
small AvindoAVS aj)pear in most buildings, but no col- 
umns. Traces of a phallic Avorship are apparent in 
the Yucatan sculptured figures; at Palenque no such 
traces have bcien pointed out, and there is not among 
the many tablets or decorations in stucco, a single fig- 
ure Avhich Avould be offensive to the most })rudish 
nnxlesty. It is not necessary to speak of the exterior 
stairways, tlie isolated arch, the round buildings, the 
flat Avooden roof, and other peculiar edifices which 
were found in Yucatan and have no counterpart nt 
Palenque. The most marked contrast is in the use o 
stone and stucco for exterior ornamentation. No stone 
sculpture is seen on the outer walls of any Palenqu® 
building; while in Yucatan, except in superimpose 
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ornamental roof-structures, stucco very rarely ap- 

07 

pears. ' 

The resemblances in the dilferent groups of ruins 
in Chiapas, Yucatan, and Honduras, are more than 
sufficient to prove intimate connection between the 
builders and artists. The diflerences pointed out 
prove just as conclusively that the edifices n^ere not 
all erected and decorated by the same people, under 
the same laws and religious control, at the same 
epoch. 

And this brings me to the question of the age of 
Palenque, the date of its foundation and abandon- 
ment. It has already been shown that the Yucatan 
structures were built by the direct ancestors of the 
Mayas who occupied the peninsula at the time of 
the' conquest ; that they were not abandoned wholly 
until the coming of the Spaniards, although partially 
so during the two centuries preceding that event; 


‘II scrait facile <le demontrer, parune comparaison raisoniK^^e desruires 
dll Yucatan ct do cellcs de Palenque, qiie les inonnments dont elles perpd- 
tueul Ic souvenir avaieiit uii meme caracterc architcctonimio; qn’ils <:‘taient 
onlouiies scion Ics ineincs priiicipcs ct constrnits d’ apres Ics monies rof^les 
dc Tart.’ Mordet, Voyn^jc, tom. i., p. 270. Brassenr, Palonqud introd., 
]q>. *20. *24, notes a strikin'^ similarity between the arran;^enient of bnild- 
at Paleiujne and Yucatan. He also s])eaks of a veniarkable inferiority 
in the ruins of Palenque, compared to (’luclien, Zayi, ami Uxmal. Hist. 
Naf, Civ., tom. i., p. 88. Viollct-le-Duc, in Charnevy, linines Amcr., ])p. 
72 3, says the ruins do not resemble those of Yucatan, either in plan, 
construction, or decoration; and that the face of the priest in the Temple 
of the Cross is of a diticrent race from the sculptured heads in Yucatan. 
‘ ka sculpture indiquo un art plus savant qu'au Yucatan; si Ics propor- 

tions du corps lumiaiii sunt ohservees avee plus de soin et d’exactitiule, 
on s’apercoit que le fairc est mou, rood, et qu’il accuse plutot line jie- 
iiotle do decadence quo rtiprete dcs premiers tonqis d’un art. hi, p. 74. 
‘he caractere de la sculpture a Palenque est loin d’avoir rcuergic de cellc 
que nous voyous dans dcs edifices de rYucatan.’ hi, ]). 1 ) 7 . ‘A pesar de 
hiuta desuudez, no hemos reparado una postura, un gesto, d alffunas de 
uquellas del ciicrpo, al descubiert-o que cl pudor ]>rocnra ocultar,’ Dnyaix, 
p. 21. Waldcck, Voy, PUL, p. 72, thinks the taii-shaped ii^ni res may have 
•ecu symbols of tlie phallic worship. Fricdcriclistlial, in Nonrdics Anna' 
fcsdes Pr/y., tom. xcii., pj). 300-3, says of tlie Yncatiin ruins that ‘elles 
J'ouent induhitahlcment dcs traces d’uiic identite d'ori^riue avec Ics ruines 
< c 1 alenqiid^’ hut remarks a difference in the .scnljitnred and inoided heads, 
fuvers, mtdamcrika, p. 238, says that the stone reliefs of I'xmal belong 
1 1 primitive art; and that stucco was used at ihihonpie for want ot 
‘1. a lie stone, and for the same reason treater attention was paid to the 
70 ? latter ruins. See also Edchavdt, Ctntro’Ammka, 

I Prichemrs Researches, vol. v., pp. 345-0; Foster's Prc-HisL Races, 
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that the reasons adduced for and against the great 
antiquity of the ruins by different authors, bear al- 
most exclusively on the date of their abandonment 
rather thaii that of their erection; and that the latter 
date, so far as anything can be known of it, depend.s 
chiefly on traditional history, which indicates tliat 
the cities were built at difterent dates from the third 
to the tenth century. It is chiefly by comparison 
with the ruined cities of Yucatan that the age of 
Palenque must be determined, since there is no tra- 
ditional history that relates definitely to this city, 
and it was doubtless abandoned before the Spaniards 
came; for it is hardly possible that a great inhabited 
city could have remained utterly unknown during the 
conquest of tliis part of the country, es])ecially as 
Cortes is known to have passed within thirty miles of 
its site. In flrvor of great antiquity for Palenque, 
the growth of large trees on the ruins, the accumula- 
tion of vegetable mold in tlie courtyards, and the 
di.sappearance of all traces of wood, Irave been con- 
sidered strong arguments; but they all bear on the 
date of alaindonment rather than of building, as do 
the rapid crumbling of the ruins since their discovery, 
the remains of bright-colored paint, the destructive- 
ness of tropical climate and vegetation, and the cone 
parison with some European ruins of knoAvn age. 
The size of trees and accumulation of earth are 
known to be Amry uncertain tests of age in this 
region; indeed the clearings and excavations ol tlie 
earlier explorers seem to have left few signs visible to 
those who came a few years later. The utter disap- 
pearance of wooden lintels is, however, a very strong 
ai'gument that Palenque was abandoned some centu- 
ries earlier than the cities of the peninsula, Avhcie 
the lintels were found often in perfect preservation, 
although it cannot be conclusively shown that the 
same kind of wood was employed. When we add to 
this the more advanced state of ruin of the Palenijuc 
structures, and the utter silence of all later traditions 
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respecting any great city or religious centre in this 
reo'ion, it seems safe to conclude that Palenque was 
abandoned, or left without repairs, as early as the 
tAvelfth or thirteenth century, and possibly earlier. 

Kespecting the date when the city was built, we 
have the resemblances to Yucatan ruins already no- 
ticed, Avhicli show beyond doubt that it was built - 
under different conditions, such as religion and govern- 
ment possibly — by a people of the same ra<.;e and lan- 
guage, and not by an extinct race as has been 
soinetiines imagined. Tlie j)resent deteriorated condi- 
tion of the natives, and tlie flattened foreheads of the 
scul[)tured figures have been the strongest reasons for 
believing in an extinct race; but the former has been 
shown, 1 believe, in the three preceding A'olumcs of 
this work to have no weight, and the peculiar cranial 
conformation may be mucli more simply and as .satis- 
factorily explained by supposing that in ancient as in 
modern times the forehead Avas artificially iiattened. 
Then avo have the strong differences noticeable be- 
tween Uxmal and Paleru^ue, Avhich lead us to con- 
clude that these cities must have been built cither at 
widely different epochs, or by branches of the Maya 
race Avhich had long been sepai'ated, or by branches, 
Avhich through the influence of foreign tribes lived 
under greatly modified institutions. It cannot be ac- 
curately determined to Avhat extent the last tAvo con- 
ditions prcAuiiled, but from Avhat is knoAvn of Maya 
history, and the uniformity of Maya institutions, I 
am inclined to attribute most of the architectural and 


sc'ul])tural differences noted to the lapse of time, and 
to alloAv a difference of a feAV centuries between the 


dates of building. I must confess my inalnlity to 
judge from the degree- of art disjilayed respectively in 
tile peninsular ruins and those of Ihdempie, Avhich are 
tile older; I will go further, and Avhil e in a confessional 
confess to a shade of skepticism respecting the 
a )dity of other writers to form a av ell-founded judg- 
ment in the matter. Authors are, hoAvever, unani- 
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mous in the opinion that Palenque was founded before 
any of the cities of Yucatan, an opinion which is 
supported to a certain extent by traditional histoiy, 
which represents Votau’s empire in Chiapas and Ta- 
basco as preceding' chronologically the allied Mava 
empire in the peninsula. If the Yucatan cities flour- 
ished, as I have conjectured, between the third and 
tenth centuries, Palenque may be conjectiirally re- 
ferred to a period between the first and eightli centu- 
ries. I regard the theory that Palenque was built l)y 
the Toltecs after their exjnilsion from Anahuac in the 
tenth century as wholly without foundation; and 1 
believe that it would be equally impossible to prove 
or di-sprove that the Palace was standing at the birth 
of Christ. It must be added that Brasseur and some 
others regard tlie stucco decorations and especially the 
peculiar roof-structures as the worlc of a later j)eople 
than the original builders, or at least, of a later epoch 
and grade of culture.® 

M. VinlU*t-lc-Diic, jiiflglii" from the nature and degree of art 
played in the rnin.s, concludes that the eivilized nations of Ainorica utfic 
of a inixoiJ race, Turanian or yellow from the north-west, and Aryan or 
white from ihe north-east, the former being the larger and the earlier ele- 
ment. Stneeo work ini])lies a predominance of TiiraTuan blood in tiie 
arti.sts; trace.s of wooden strnetures in arehitccture belong rather to llie 
wliite race.s. Therefore he believe.s that Palenque was built during I lie coii- 
tiniiaiice of tlic Kmpiro of Xihalha, jirobahly some centuries before Christ, 
by a people in Avliich yellow lilood jiredomiiiated, although with some Aryan 
intermixture; but that the ^'ncatan cities owe their foundation to the same 
people at a later epoch and under a mueh stronger intluenee of tin! while 
races. In Cltarnd//, lltiiius Amir., jip. 32, 45, B7, 103, etc. ‘ Here were the 
remains of a cultivated, judislieil, ami jieenliar peojde, who liad pas'^ed 
through all the stage.s incident to the rise and fall of nations; reached tla ir 
gidden age, and peri.shed, entiiady unknown. The links which connected 
them with the human family were .severed and lost, and these were tiie only 
memorials of their footstejm upon earth.’ Aignments against an ^extiiiet 
race and Egyptian resemblances. Stenhens^ vol. ii., pp. 350-7, 430-57. ibi- 
jKiix believes in a ilat-headed race tliat has liecome extinct, p. 20. Alter 
writing his narrative lie made iij) his mind that Palenque was aiitedihiviabj 
or at least that a Hood hael covered it. Lenoir, p. 70. M. JiCiioir says ilia 
according to all voyagers and students the ruins arc not le.ss Ihm' 
years old. Id., }>. 73. ‘Catlin, lieroe des Deux Mondea, March, 1^07, p* ’ 
asserts th.at the ruined cities of Ikilenquc and Uxinal have within 
selves the evideiujes that the ocean lias been their bed for thoiisam s ^ 
years,’ but the material is soft limestone ami presents no water linc!^« 
teds PrC’Hist. Eaces, pp. 398-9. The work of an extinct race. A, 

Liana, Mej. Hist. p. 333; Valois, Mexique,\\. 197; 

Gnat., p. 247. Judging by decay since discovery, bright paint, 
with German niin^, etc., they cannot date buck of tlie Conquest. ^ 
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Respecting the vague resemblances in the Pa- 
lenque monuments to old-world ruins, there is very 
little to be said. The eai-lier observers were not per- 
mitted by their religious faith to doubt that the 
builders must be connected with some race of the old 
•world; they were, however, allowed to use their 
jiulgmont to a certain extent in determining which 
should have the credit, and most of them discovered 
the strongest similarities to Egyptian antiquities, 
although l)upaix could find no likeness in the hiero- 
glyphics. Later authorities are not disposed to ad- 
init a marked likeness to the monuments of any 
particular nation of Europe, Asia, or Africa, although 
finding vague and perhaps accidental similarities to 
those of many of the older nations. My acquaint- 
auco with old-world antiquities is not sufficiently 
thorough to give any weight to my individual opinion 
in the matter, and 1 have no space for the introduc- 
tion of descriptive text and illustrative plates. I give 
in a note the opinions of some writers on the subject. 


Miffelamcvika, pp. 237-47. * All of them “vvere the Work of the same Peo- 

i>]e, or of Nations of the same Race, dating from a high antiquity, and in 
I)]o(k1 and language precisely the same Race, . . . .that was found in Occupa- 
tion of tin* Ooiudry hy the 8j)aniards, and Avho still constitute the great Bulk 
of (he Po}nilation.’ Squlci^ in Falario, Carta, iq). 9-10. (>)])an and Quiri- 

gua j>reeeded Paleiiqiie and Ococingo as the latter preceded the cities of 
Yucatan. lb. ‘The scnlpture.s and tcni]>les of Central America are the 
work of the ancestors of the present Indians.' 'fylofs Researches, 
hSl. In age the ruins rank as follows: Copan, Ctatlan, Uxinal, Mitla, Pa- 
lenqne. Kdiuburcf Remcir, July, 1807. ^ Una antiguedad no nienos quc 

autcdilnviana.’ Rcyistro Yuc., tom. i., p. 322. ‘Approximative calculations, 

amounting to all but certainty would carry its origin a.s far back as 

twenty centuries at least.’ J)cm. Review, vol. i., \). 38. ‘ Cos mines t^taient. 

deja tort ancionnes avant meine qne les Tolteqiie.s songoassent h quitter 
lida.’ Fosscy, McjjiqKc, p. 500. Founded hy tlie Toltec.s after tliey left 
Analmac in the 11th century. They afterw^ards went to Vucatan. Morelct, 

V oyage, tom. i., pn. 209-70. Palenque much older than Yucatan according 
to the Katunes. Waldeek, Voy. RilL, pp. 22-3, 103. AValdeck found a 
tree whose rings indicated an age of nearly ‘2000 years. Id., Palenque, p. 
y. 11 est probable qu’elles appartienneiit a la premiere periodo de la civ- 
il i^zalion arndricaine.’ Brasseur de Rourbourg, Jiist. JYat. Civ,, tain, i., pj^ 
87, 89. Copan built lirst. Pal entiue second, and 1. xinal third. 

Ane. Amer., pp. 80, 72, 70. Humboldt, Vues, tom.ii., p. 284, thinks 
the foundation of Palenque dates hack further than the 
13th or 14th century ; but he never saw the ruins and does not pretend to 
means of accurately determining their age. ^ ^ 

1 aienque, dans quelqnes bas-reliefs, a des intentions assyriennes. 
^fiarnay, Rumes Amer,, p. lii, ‘The writing of the inscriptions has no 
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I close my account of Maya antiquities with the 
following brief quotations respecting Palenque, and 
the degree of art exhibited in her ruined monuments. 
“These sculptured figures are not caricatures, but di,s- 
play an ability on the part of the artists to represent 
the human form in every posture, and with anatenn- 
ical fidelity. Nor ai-e the people in humble life here 
delineated. The figures are royal or priestly; some 
are engfaged in offering up sacrifice.s, or are in an atti- 
tude of devotion ; many hold a scepter, or other baton 
of authority; their apparel is gorgeous; their head- 
dresses are elaborately arrayed, and decorated Avith 
long feathers.”''® “Many of the rediefs exhibit the 
finest and most beautiful outlines, .and the neatest 
combinations, which remind one of the best Indian 
works of art.”'' “The ruins of Palenque have been 
perhaps overrated; these remains are fine, dourdlcss, 
in their anti(pie rudeness; they breathe out in the 
midst of their solitude a certain imposing grandeur; 
but it must be affirmed, without disputing their archi- 
tectural importance, that they do not justify in their 
details the enthusiasm of archmologists. The lines 
which nnike up the ornamentation are faulty in recti- 
tude; the designs in symmetry; the sculptui'e in 

more related iies.^ to the Plifeiiician than to the Chine.se writing^;’ 
there any reHeinlilaiicc in the jirehileeture. /kdfhvin^'i Anc. Ahtcr., p. 174. 
Long iirgunient.s ngainst any reseinhlanee of the Central Aincrieaii cities to 
Egyptian nioniinients. Stcjthr.as^ vo|, ii., pp. 43f)~o7; whicli Jone.s, //psV. 
Anc. Anier., pj). labors to refute. No resemblance to Kg^flMiaa 

pyramids, except in being iise<! as scpnlchre.s. Foster's PrcAiisl. Ihors, 

E p. 186-7. ‘'Ine Ihilemiuc architeeture ha.s little to remind ns of Uie 
gyptian, or of tlie Oriental. It is, indeed, more conformable, in the jier- 
pendicular elevation of the walls, the moderate size of tlie .stone.^ iinu 1 le 
general arrangement of the parts, to the Eiirojiean. It must he ;i<lnnitc(h 
however, to have a cliaractcr of originality ]>eeiiliar to itself.’ rnsrolls^ 
Mcx.^ vol. iii., j)p. 407-8. 'UTi has-relief representant un enfant consurni 
a line croix, les tOtes singulihresa grands uez et a fronts reietes en 
Ic.s bottines on mlUpdick la romaine servant de elian.ssine; la re.sseinbjaiuc 
frappante des iignresavec lesilivinites indicmies assises, les jainbcs ooim cs. 
et CCS figures im j>eu roiiles, nuii.s dessinee.s <hins des pronoriioiis e.\;e < s 
doivent inspirer un vif interet h qiiicomjiie .s’occiipc dc rhistoiic 
du genre hurnaiii.’ Humboldt^ in Jyoni'cllcs Annates des Co//., tom. 
p. 328. See also Jnarros^ Jfisl. Gnat, p. Dupaix, , 1 ^ ^ 

where; Larenaudulre^ Mex. GuaL, pj). 326-0; Schet^zer, Quirigi^i P* 

70 Foster's Prc-Ulst. Races, pp. 338-9, 302. 

71 Klemrn, Cuttar-Gcsehiehie^ tom. v., pp. 16 1-3. 
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finish; I except, however, the symbolic tablets, the 
sculpture of which seemed to me very correct.” “I 
admire the bas-reliefs of Palenque ou the fa9ades of 
her old palaces; they interest me, move me, and fill 
mv imaofination ; but let them be taken to the Louvre, 
aiid I see nothing but rude sketches which leave me 
c;old and indifferent. “The most - remarkable re- 
mains of an advanced ancient civilization hitherto 
Jiscovoi’ed on our continent.” “Their general char- 
acteristics are simplicity, gi-avity, and solidity.”’® 
“WJiile superior in the execution of the details, the 
Palemjue artist was far inferior to the Egyptian in 
the number and variety of the objects displayed by 
liim. 

‘2 Morclct, tom. i., pp. 273, 204. 

'3 Mcx. Aztec, etc., vol. ii., p. 172; Brassenr dc Bourbovrg, Hist, 

iVa^. (.’ic,, tom. i., p. 85. 

74 Prescott' a Mex.f vol iii., pp. 408-9 



CHAPTER VII. 

ANTIQUITIES OF OAJACA AND GUERRERO. 

Naiiua Antiquities— Home of the Zapotkcs and Miztecs — Re- 
mains IN Tehuantepec — Fortified IIili. of Guiencola 
TAPA, ]MaGDALENA, AND LAOLLAGA — BRIDGE AT CllIHl /TLAN-- 
Cross of Guatulco—Tutepec— City of Oajaca and Vicinity 
— TlACOLU la — ETLA — PEisOLES — QUILAPAN -- RUINS OF ]MONTE 
Alban — Relics at Zachii.a — Cuilapa — Palaces of Mitla 
Mosaic \V ork — Ston e Column s - Subtickr a ne a n G a lle k j i : s - 
Pyramids— Fortifications-- Comparison with Central Amkk^ 
ICAN Ruins -Northern Monuments— Quiotepec—CUorro de las 
Juntas— Tuxtepec — Huahuapan — Yanguitlan — Antiquhtes 
OF Guerrero. 

I now entei^ what has been classified in a preceding 
volume of this work as the liorne of tlie NaJiua iku 
tions, — nations, most of whicli were at the litne ot 
the Spanish conquest, and during the preceding cen- 
tury, subjected to the allied powers of Anahuac, unci 
were more or less closely related to the nations of tlio 
central valley, in blood, language, or institutions. It 
has been seen, in Avhat has been said on the siiojcct; 
that the dividing' line between the Nahuus initl 
Mayas, drawn across tlie i.stlimus of Tehuantepec, is 
not a very sharply defined one. Many aiialos^ies 
linguistic, institutionary, and mythologic, were 
between nations dwelling on different sides of 

1 See vol. ii., chap, ii., of this work. 
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line; so in monumental relics, and in traditional 
history, we shall find many points of similarity ; but 
on the whole, the resemblances will be so far out- 
wei<^hed by the differences, as “to indicate either a 
separate culture from the beginning, or what is more 
jn-obable, and for us practically the same thing, a 
progress in diffei'ent paths for a long time jn-ior to 
the coming of the Europeans,” to repeat the Avords of 
a preceding chapter. 

The relics to be described in the present chapter 
are those of the isthmus proper, and of that portion 
of the Mexican Republic above the isthmus Avhich 
lies in general terms south of the eighteenth parallel 
of latitude, including the states of Oajaca and Guer- 
rero, and stretching on the Pacific from Tonala to the 
mouth of the Rio Zacatula, a distance of between 
five and six hundred miles. The province of Tehxian- 
tepec, belonging politically to the state of Oajaca, 
includes the central continental mountain chain, Avith 
the plains on the Pacific at its southern base, a region 
somewhat less fertile and attractive than those in 
which many of the ruins already desciibed are situ- 
ated. The tAvo chief mountain ranges of the Mexi- 
can Republic, one skirting the Atlantic, tlie other 
the Pacific shoie, draw neaj’ each other as the conti- 
nent narroAvs, and meet in Tehuantepec. The south- 
ei'u ]iortions of these tAVo converging ranges, the 
broad mountain-girt valleys in the angle formed by 
tlioir junction, and a narroAV strip of tierra caliente 
on the southern coast, constitute the state of (Jajaca, 
the home of the Miztecs, Zapotecs, and other tribes 
somewhat less civilized, poAverful, and celebrated. 
Iho interior valleys are for the most part in the 
tierra templada, and include some of the best agri- 
cultural land in the country, Avith all tlie larger toAvns 
•giouped round the capital as a centre. Guerrero is 
made up of the very narrow loAA'lands of the coast, 
the southern mountain range extending through its 
whole length from north-\Amst to south-east, and the 
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valley of the Zacatula further north. It is a reoion 
but little known to travelers, except along the great 
national highway, or trail, which leads from Acapulco 
the most important port of the state, to the city of 
Mexico. 


Five or six leagues from the city of Tehuantepec 
the capital of the pi'ovince of the same name, and iii 
the soutli-wostern corner of tlie px'ovince, have been 
found the remains of an aboriginal fortification oribr- 
tified town, wliicli, according to the traditional annals 
of the country, was built by the Zapxotecs, not very 
long before the Conquest, to resist the advance of the 
Aztec forces. The priucijtal remains are on a loft\r 
hill, the cerro of Giiiengola, l)ut the fortified territory 
is said to extend over an area measuring one and a 


half by over four leagues, the outer walls being visi- 
ble throughout the entire circumference at eveiy nat- 
urally accessible point. Besides the protecting walls 
there are remains of dwellings, all of stone without 
mortar, except a cornice on the larger Avails. Three 
fortresses covered Avith a coating’ of hard plaster are 
mentioned. Ditches accompany the walls and add to 
the strength of the Avorks. From a subterranean 
sepulchre Averc taken about two hundred pitoxAS of 
pottery, including Auises and imitations of various 
animals. Tlie tombs had a coating of compact cement, 
and the .sk(detons found in them Avere lying face doAvn. 
The preceding information I take from a very vagiin 
account written by Sr Arias and published in the 
Mu-<ieo Maxicano. Arias A'isited the locality in 


he claims to have sent some A^ery interesting relu'S, 
found at Guiengola and other localities in the vicimtv 
of Tehuantepec, to the museum at Oajaca; but iho 
man to whom they Avero entrusted probably disjioscd 
of them in a manner more profitalde to himsolt, h 
less advantageous to tlie museum. Several natura 
caves are spoken of by Arias, and one of them, sva - 
enty feet deep, shoAved traces, according to the tTci- 
man traveler Muller, of having been formerly inluD- 
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ited. ‘ The latter also found vestiges of dwellings 
sciittered throughout the vicinity, and speaks of a 
well-preserved tumulus standing not long before his 
visit in a valley close by. It was thirty-three feet 
]ii<)-h, with a base of ninety by one hundred and five 
feet, and a summit platform sixty by seventy-five feet, 
reached by a stairway of twenty-five wide steps. At 
the side of this tumulus was a quadrilateral elevation 
covering an area of about two acres, and enclosed by 
a wall eight feet high and twelve feet thick. Whether 
those structures are identical with the 'castles’ of 
Arias is uncertain. A correspondent of Hatchings 
Matjazine in 1858 describes a wall of rough stones 
four feet thick and thirty feet high, said to extend 
nine miles. This writer speaks also of Imildings with 
pillars in their centre, and of quarries from rvliicli tire 
stone wars originally taken. Some phms accompanied 
Ariiis’ report but Avere not published. Unsatisfactory 
as it certainly is, the preceding is all the information 
extant respecting these remains,^ or at least referred 
definitely to Guicngola by name ; but some remains 
were described by Dupaix and sketched by Castaneda, 
at a point three leagues west of Tehuantepec, which 
undoubtedly belonged to this group, and Avere prob- 
ably the same ruins AA^hich the otlier Avriters so Auxguely 
mention. On the top of a high hill, surrounded by 
other grand ruins, are tAvo pyramids of hewn stone 
<and mortar. The fii’st is fifty-five by one hundred 
and twenty feet at the base, and thirty by sixty-six 
tccfc at the summit. The main stairAvay, thirty feet 
Avide, of forty steps, leads up the centre of the Avest- 
orn slope; there are also narroAver stairAvays on the. 
north and south. The jjyramid is built in four ter- 
laces, the walls of the lower one being perpendicular, 
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and of all the rest sloping. The whole surface -was 
covered with a brilliant cement of lime, sand, and red 
ochre. No remains whatever were found on the smn- 
mit. A remarkable feature is noticed on the suilaee 
of the second story, from which project througliont 
the wdiole circumference, except where interrupted by 
the stairways, four ranges of Hat stones, forming him- 
dreds of small shelves. The only suggestions made 
respecting the possible use to which these sliclves 
were devoted are- that they supported torches or hu- 
man skulls. 

The second pyramid is shown in the accompanyimr 
cut. The dimensions of the base and- summit plat- 



form are about the same as those of the former ’pyra- 
mid, but the height is over fifty feet. The chief stair- 
way, shown in the cut, is on the east, and nai rou'cr 
stairways also afftrd access to the summit <ai the 
north and south. The curved .slope of the lower stoij’ 
constitutes a feature not found in American p.yra«|i< 
farther south, and rarely if at all in the north, f je 
upper stoiy has three projections, oi” com ices, ' 

perpendicular sides; and between them is set a^ to'' 
of blocks, said to be white marble, bearing sculp 'O , 
desio-ns in bas-relief. Three of these blocks " 

O 
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their sculptured figures, found by Castaneda at the 
foot of the pyramid, are shown ,in the cut. Of the 
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building Avhich apppears on the summit nothing is 
known further tlian may be gathered from the cut. 
The sides of the pyramid were covered with cement, 
wiiicli was doubtless in a much more dila})idated con- 
dition than is indicated in the drawing. 

Near the pyramids, and perhaps used in, connection 
Avith them as an altar, is a structure comjn-ised of 
eiglit circular masses of stone and mortar, like mill- 
stones in shape, placed one above another, and di- 
minishing in size towards the top. The bixse is ten 
feet and a half in diameter, and the summit about 
four feet and a half, the heiglit being about twelve 
feet. Kingsborough’s translation, without any ap- 
parent authority, represents this monument as stand- 
ing on a base sixty-six feet long and tAvelve feet high. 

About a hundred paces in front of the second 
pyramid, stands a structure precisely similar to the 
Imver story of that just described, twelve feet in 
diameter and three feet high. Both of these altar- 
like pyramids Avere built of regular blocks of stone, 
and covered with a hard white piaster. Dupaix sug- 
gests that the latter was a gladiatorial stone, or possi- 
bly intended for theatrical representations.^ 

In the city of Tehuantepec, or in its immediate 

3 Bupaix, 3a exped., pp. 6-7, pi. iii.-v., fi?;. 6-9: Kingshorough, yol. 

P^* fig. 6-9; Larenauditrey Mex. Oiuit., pL viu., 

wifb ' showing second pyramid; Mayer's Observations^ ])p. 2o-6, 

1 altar representing its successive platforms as forming 

^ spiral ascent. 
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vicinity, Dupaix found <a flint lance-head of peculiar 
shape, having- three, cutting edges, like a bayonet 
Its dimensions were one and a half by six inches, and 
the end was evidently intended to be fixed in a socket 
on the shaft. Cuts of four terra-cotta idols, sent to 
the Mexican Museum probably by Arias, already 
/mentioned, are given in a Mexican magazine, and 
also in a Spanish edition of Prescott’s Avork. Two of 
them wear horrible masks, the main feature of which 
is the projection from the mouth of six large tusks 
like those of some fierce animal or monster. The 
same Arias speaks of a statue representing a naked 
woman, but broken in pieces; also a stone tablet cov- 
ered with hieroglyphics. A small earthen bowl or 
censor, with a long handle, Avas presented to the 
American Ethnological Society, as coming I’roiu some 
point on the Tehuantepec interoceanic route.* 

In the region of Petapa, a toAvn forty or fifty miles 
north of Tehuantepec, a stalactite cave is mentioned 
by Brasseur, on the Avails of Avhich figures ])aintod 
in black are seen, including the imprint of Inumui 
hands like those on the Yucatan ruins except in 
color. A labyrinth of caves, Avith some artificial 
improvements, is also reported, Avhere the remains of 
princes and nobles Avere formerly deposited, and 
where an arriero claims to have seen over one hun- 
dred burial urns, painted and ranged in order round 
the sides of the cave.® Only four leagues from To- 
huant(^pec, near Magdalena, Burgoa speaks of a 
statue of Wixepecoclia, the white-haired roibrmcr 
and prophet of the Zapotecs, which Brasseur, with- 
out naming his authority, states to have been still 
visible a few years before he wrote.® Lafond hrielly 
mentions three pyramids on the isthmus Avithout defa- 

< Dupaix, 3d exped., p. 6, pi. ii., fig. 5; cut of same j,® 

Gondra, ill Prescott, Hist. Conq. Mex. tom. iii., p. 85, pi- xiv.; - ' 
Mexicano, tom. i., pp. 248-9, tom. iii., pp. 135-7; Hist. Mag., 'V' 
p. 240. 

5 Brasseur de Bourbonrg, Voy. Tehuan. , pp. 122-5. .„r!iom, 

s Burgoa, Oeog. Deserip., tom. ii., cap. Ixxii.; Brasseur de t>o ■ 
Hist. Nat. Civ,, tom. iii., pp. 9-10. 
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nitely locating them ; — that of Tehuantepec, seventy- 
tAvo feet high, that of San Cristoval near the former, 
and tliat of Altamia in a broad plain.'' At Laollaga, 
seven leagues from Tehuantepec in a direction not 
stated, Arias — very vaguely, as is the custom of 
Mexican and Central American explorers of local 
antiquities — describes a group of mounds, some of, 
which are seventy or eighty varas square, built of 
stones — or stone adobes, as the author calls them 
three feet long and half as thick. In connec- 
tion with these mounds, dint and copper liatchets 
have been found, together with many anchor-shaped 
objects of what is spoken of as brass. A cave con- 
taining some relics was reported to exist in the same 
vicinity; and at another point, some foui’teen leagues 
from the city, is a mound seventy-five feet high, on 
the side of which was discovered a black rock, cov- 
ered with hieroglyphic characters.® At Chiliuitlan, a 
day’s journey from the city, a bridge of aboriginal 
construction, stretches across a stream. The bridge 
is twelvx' feet long, six feet wide, and nine feet high 
above the water, having low parapets guarding the 
sides. The conduit is nine feet wide, and is fornied 
by two immense stones, which meet in the centre. 
According to Castaneda’s drawino- these two stones 
have curved surfaces, so that the whole approaches m 
h>nn a regular arch. The whole structure is of the 
class known as cyclopean, built of large irregular 
stones, without mortar.® 

Itespecting Tehuantepec antiquities, I have in ad- 
dition to what has been said only brief mention by 
Caray of the following reported relics: Cn a did 
of the Cerro ^el Venado, is the sculptured figure of 


’ Lttfond, Voyage., tom. i., p. 139. 
mxeo Mcx., torn, i., p. 248. 


<Kn exped.’, p. 8, pi. vL, fig. 10; Kingshorongh, vol. y., p. 

w; n I pi- Vi., fig. 10; Lenoir, n- 10. 71. Kings- 

iilotl the name of the locality of these remains Chilmitlan. 

quadrilateral openings in the parapets while in Cas- 
1 . 1 . 11^0 ^ appear of irregular form, as if made by the removal of 


t tones. 
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a deer, whence comes the name of the hill. Nnig 
miles east of the same hill the Indians pointed out 
the location of a valley where they said were the 
remains of a lai’ge town of stone buildings. The 
Cerro de Coscomate, near Zanatepec, is said to have 
a sculptured image of the sun, with an inscription in 
unknown characters. And finally, relics have Ijeon 
found on the islands of Monapostiac, Tilenia, and 
Arrianjianbaj ; those on the first being in the form 
of earthen idols, while in the latter Avere the founda- 
tions of an aboriginal town.^® 

At the port of Guatulco, south-west from Tehuan- 
tepec on the Oajacan coast, there may yet be seen, if 
Brasseur’s statement is to be credited, traces of tlie 
roads and buildings of the ancient city that stood in 
this locality, and transmitted its name to the modern 
town. Guatulco was likewise one of the many lo- 
calities described by the early Catliolic Avriters as 
containing a Avonderful cross, left here pi'obaldy by- 
Saint Thomas during his sojourn in America. We 
are not very clearly informed as to the material of 
this relic, but Ave knoAv, from the same authorities, 
that all the powers of darkness could not destroy it, 
not even the heretical Englishman, Sir Francis Drake, 
Avho subjected it for three days to the fiercest llaiiv?s 
without affecting its condition. Brasseur also tells 
us that the remains of Tututepec, a great aboriginal 
south-coast capital, are still to be seen three or four 
leagues from the sea, between the Bio Verde and 
Lake Chicahua.“ 

j Passing now to the interior valleys about the 
capital city, of Oajaca, where the chief remains ot 
aboriginal Avorks are found, I shall mention ni-^t 
a feAV miscellaneous relics of minor iinpoi'taiicc, or 

10 Garay, Reconocimiento, pp. 110-12; Id,, Survey, pp- US-Ij, 

Acet, pp. 79-8). ^ • p . ) 

Inmjoa, Geog , Descrip., tom.il, p. 298; Florcncia, Hift^ ‘JSO, 

pp. 233-6, Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii*? 
tom. i., p. 146 
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rtt least only slightly known to explorers, be- 
o-j, lining with the city of Oajaca, where Dupaix 
found two ancient ornaments of great beauty. The 
first was a pentagon of polished transparent agate, 
about two inches in diameter and an inch and a half 
thick. The surface bore no marks of the instruments 
l)y which it was polished, and a hole was bored 
through the stone presumably for the insertion of a 
string. The second was a hexagonal piece of black 
touch-stone, of about the same dimensions, sprinkled 
with grains of gold or copper, and like the former 
brilliantly polished. ^The hole in this stone w'as bored 
in the form of a curve, by an unknown process which 
iiiust have been accomjianied by no little difficulty.'® 
At TIacolula, some twenty miles south-east of 
Oajaca, Mr Miiller reports the opening of a mound 
twelve feet high and eight feet in diameter at the 
base. It was simply a heap of earth, and the only 
artificially wrought objects found in the excavations 
were an earthen tube two inches in diameter and 
neai’ly two feet long, closed at each end with a stone 
plug, found in a horizontal position somewhat above 
the natural surface of the ground, and a bowl-shaped 
ring of the same material lying in a vertical position 
over the tube near the centre of the mound, but sep- 
arated from the first relic by a layer of earth.'* Re- 
mains of the ruined fortress of Quiycchapa are said 
to have been seen by travelers at a point some twenty- 
five leagues east of Oajaca.*® At Etla, two leagues 
northward from the capital, two subterranean toml)S 
were opened, and found to contain what are supjjosed 

Besides remains attributed to particular localities, sec Museo^ 
iii., p. 135^ ciits and descriptions of foMr earthen idols found in this 
■state; Bnrcfoa, Gtoq, Deserip., tom. i., fol. IhO, lh(>, 170, 197, tom. ii., fob 
wo, 298, 819-21, 330, 344*5, 363, mention and slif^lit description of burial 
aces, caves, temples, etc., of the natives, sonic of them seen by the 
i^uthor; Miihknpfonlt, Mcj., tom. ii., pp. 186, 195,200, 206,212,215, slight 
scattered relics; Mayer's Hex. Aztec, etc., vol. ii., p. 218, cuts 
lirec heads in Penasco collection, said to have come from Oajaca. 

H 2d exped., pp. 28-9. 

Miulee^ Reisen, tom. li., p. 282, with cut of the ring. 

J^nmeur de Bourbourg^ Hist NaU Qiv., tom. iii., p* 47: 
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to have been earthen torch-bearers, or images in difj, 
torted human form, with a socket in the head wiiicli 
indicates tlieir former use. Similar images found at 
Zachila Avill be noticed later in this chapter. 
wooden fic-simile of the tomb is mentioned by gj- 
Gondra as preserved in the Mexican Museum.*'’’ ^yt 
Penoles, seven leagues from Oajaca, a skull covered 
and preserved by a coating of limestone was found.” 
On the western boundary of this state, perhaps across 
the line in Guerrero, at Quilapan, formerly a g)x;at 
city of the Miztecs, an axe cast from red copj)er was 
found, one fourth of an inch thick, four inches lono; 
and three and a half inches Avide. From a momul 
opened in tlie same vicinity some fragments of statues 
and of pottery Avere taken.*® Fossey tells us that 
conical mounds in great numbers are scattered over 
the Avliole country between Oajaca, Zachila, and Cui- 
lapa. The mounds are from fifteen to fifty feet high, 
and are formed in some cases of sim[)lo earth, iu 
others of clay and stones. Human remains are found 
often iu the centre together Avith stone and earthen 
figures. Those fiifures Avhich are molded iu human 
form agree iu features Avith the Zapotec features of 
modern times. Copper mirrors and hatchets have 
also been found, according to this author, as well 
golden ornaments and necklaces of gilded b(;ads. 
M. Charnay saw in the second valley of (tajaca as ho 
came from Mexico the ruins of a temple, the build- 
ing of which Avas begun by the Spaniards in the time 
of Cortes, on the site of an aboriginal temple. I ho 
ruined Avails of the latter Avere of adobes, and served 
for scatfolding in the erection of the former, and hotli 
ruins now stand together. The whole valley was oov-^ 
ered with tumuli, probably tombs, as the author thiukfc) 


Gondra, in Prescott, Hist Coiiq. Mex,, tom. iii., p. 9^- 
17 Mkmo Mr.x., torn, i., p. 249. 

Dupaix, 3(1 exped., p. (>, pi. ii.. 2d exped., p. 51. 

Fossei/, Mexlque, pp. 375-G. No authority is given, and ivi. 
was not himself an antiquarian explorer. 
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but the natives would neither help to make excava- 
tions nor permit strangers to make them.® 

In addition to the relics described in the few and 
unsatisfactory notes of the preceding pages, three im- 
jiortant gi'oups of antiquities in central Oajaca remain 
to be noticed: Monte Alban, Zachila, and Mitla; our 
information respecting the two former being also far 
from satisfactory. 


Monte Alban is located immediately west of the 
city of Oajaca, or Antequera, at a distaiu:e of from 
half a mile to five miles according to different author- 
ities. These differences in the statements of the dis- 
tance perhaps result from the fact that scnne visitors 
estimate it in an air line, while others include the 
windings of the road which must be traveled over a 
mountainous country in order to reach the ruins, 
which seem to be located on a high hill or on a range 
of hills overlooking the town, Dupaix and Castaneda 
visited this place during their second expedition. 
Juan B. Carriedo made in 1833 a manuscript atlas of 
]tlans and drawings of the remains, which has never 
been published, but Avhich is said to be preserved in 
the Mexican Museum. Jose Maria Garcia explored 
Monte Alban in 1855, and his report with some 
drawdiigs was published in the bulletin of the Mexi- 
can Geographical Society. Muller, the Gei-man trav- 
eler, visited the place in 1857 with one Ortega, and 
published a plan in his work. Finally we have Char- 
nay’s description from an exploration in 1858 or 1859, 
unaccompanied, ho’wever, by jihotographic views. 


f Oharnai/, Ruhics Anicr., pp. 249-51. ■ 
l-)upaix, ‘2d exped., pp. 17-28, pi. xxi-viii., 04 77; Kingshm'owjK 
^ PP' -47-51, vol. YL, pp. 444-9, vol. iv., pi. xix-xxv., 94-77; /a’- . 

pp. 22, 49-51. Carnedo’s nna Fortaleza Zapoleca, ctc.^ 

pioiitioncd by Gonelra, in Prescott, Hist. Cong. Mc.r., tom. iii., P- 94, and 
in Mtrsco Mex., tom. i., p. 246, The editors of the latter maipizi tie an- 
nounced their iiitentiou to publish the drawin^^s as soon as the plates could 
ro ^ seen the volume in whi(4i their purpose \\a.s 

^ irietl out, if indeed it was ever carried out. (iareia’s report in noc. Mex. 

1 PP- 270-1, with plates; Muller, tom. n., 

Tri ^ Ruines AiiPr., pp. 250-3; V wUet-lC'Dnc, 

Aik/ * with cut. Other references to sli^jht notices of Monte 

containing no original information are; — Larofuudi&re, 3iex. Guat., 
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Notwitlistanding this array of authorities,- which 
ought to give a clear idea of a single group of re- 
mains, the reader will find the following descri])tion 
very imperfect, since each of the visitors, as a rule 
describes a difierent part of the ruins, and they do not 
often agree in their remarks on any one structure. 
The plan in the annexed cut is copied from tliat iu 
Muller’s work, and shows all the remains marked on 



Plan of Ruins—Monte Alban. 


rj, 

the original, except four small structures on a iKun - 
ern continuation of the hill, or spur, a, shown in t le 

t»l. L. from Dupaix; BrassfAir de Botirbonrif, Hist. Nat. Crit., to 


toirL iiiM 


uiiiH { 


»f a 


340; Fosseij, Mexiqnc, pp. 370-1. This writer locates tiie 
league from the city. Escalera and Llana^ Mej., p. 332; 
Amer.y p. 91, 
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nortli-eastern part of the plan. As the plan indicates, 
the ruins are situated on a plateau of some three 
hundred by nine hundred yards along the summit of 
a* range of high hills with precipitous ascent, rising 
from the banks of a stream which Muller calls the 
Rio Xoxo. The works mentioned as not included in 
the plan, are described by Muller as the remains of 
four walls Avhich form a parallelogram. All he- tells 
us of the Avorks at d and f, is that the terraces are 
coA'ered Avith Avails and embankments parallel or at 
rio-lit angles to each other. The structure at c is 
descril)ed as a pyramidal elevation fifty feet high and 
two hundred and fifty varas square at the base, from 
the summit platform of w'hich rise a smaller terrace, 
or mound, at the north-Avest corner, and various other 
i;ml)ankments and ruined Avails not particularly de- 
scrilied, but indicated on the plan. The structures in the 
central portion of the main plateau, at h, are spoken 
of as parallel embankments about thirty feet high. 

To the ruins thus far mentioned no one but Muller 
refers definitely, although others speak somewhat 
vaguely t)f the ruined embankments and Avails that 
cover the Avhole surface of the plateau. Only the 
southern remains at e seem to haAm attracted the 
attention of all. These Muller briefly represents as 
an embankment fifty feet high, enclosing a quadri- 
lateral space, on which embankment Avere tAvo pyra- 
mids or mounds. One of the latter Avas proved by 
excavating to ha\m no interior apartments or gal- 
leries; the other was penetratecl at the base by 
galleries at right angles with each other, and leading 
to a central dome-shaped room, the top of which had 
fallen. Garcia represents the square court as en- 
closed, not by a continuous embankment, but by four 
long mounds, having a slight space between them at 
the ends. The southern mound is the largest of the 
four, being about forty-five feet high, and, according 
to Garcia’s plan, about twelve hundred feet long and 
three hundred feet wide. It seems, from the draw- 
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lags, to be nothing but a simple heap of earth and 
rough stones, although the slopes of the sides and ends 
were doubtless regular originally, perhaps even faced 
with masonry, and there are traces of a stairway 
leading up to the summit jdatform from the court. On 
the summit of the mounds, and also in tlie court, ai’c 
many conical mounds, four of which were particularly 
noticed. These mounds were the only remains on the 
plateau of Monte Alban which attracted the attention 
of Dupaix and Castaneda, and are represented by them 
as heaps of rough stones, in some cases with inortfir, 
covered on the exterior with cement, and traversed at 
the base by galhn'ies, the sides of w'hich are faced with 
liewn blocks. Carefa says the mounds are aljout 
twenty-four feet high; but Dupaix calls one forty 
feet, another sixty, and a third still higher. 

One of the mounds stands at the head of the stair- 
way from the court, and the gallery through it at the 
base is described by Gtirw'a as having a bend in the 
centre, being six feet high, wide enough for two ))er- 
sons, and according to the ]>late, surmounted by largo 
inc/lined blocks of stone resting' against each other and 
forming an angle at the summit. Dupaix describes 
one of the mounds as traversed from north to south 
by a gallery nine feet high and six feet wide, whicli 
makes a turn, or elbow, near the centre, thus forming 
a room about twelve feet square and of the same 
height. The two mounds may very likely be identi- 
cal, for although Castaneda’s plate re])rescnts a regu- 
lar curved arch, Kingsborough’s copy has the })ointed 
ai'ch of lai'ge stones. Another of these artificial stone 
hills, according to Dupaix, has in the centre a room 
eighteen feet square, and thirty feet high, with a seini- 
circuiar or dome-like top, the surface being formed ot 
hewn stone. From the centre of each side a gallery 
thirty feet long, seven and a half feet high, and four 
feet and a half wide, with a regular arch, leads to the 
open air. The whole is said to be built on a laig^ 
rectangular base of masonry, the dimensions of whn u 
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aftf not given. Garcia mentions a similar mound, but 
speaks of the central room as being circular. 

Another of these structures, resembling at the time 
of Dupaix’s visit a natural hill covered with trees, is 
sixty feet high, and has a gallery seven and a half feet 
high and six feet wide, with arched top, extending 
seventy-eight feet, or nearly the whole diameter from 
.soutli to north. Tiie left hand, or Avcstern, wall of the 
gallery is composed of granite blocks, generally about 
twenty-eight by thirty-six inches and eighteen inches 
thick, on the surface of which are sculptured naked 
human figures in profile facing northward toward the 
interior of tlie mound. Four of tliesc figures were 
sketched by Castaneda, and one of them, from whose 
bead hangs something very like a Ciiinese (pieue, is 
shown in the cut. Garcia locates this mound or an- 



Sciilptured Profile from Monte Alban. 

otlier verj similar one in the court, and ho also 
sketched some of the figures, but very slight if any 
Jesemblance can be discovered between Jiis drawings 
and those of Castaneda. Mtiller speaks of one of the 
tablets the Sculptured design of which represents a 
Woman giving birth to a ball. Garda states that hu- 
iiun bones and fragments of pottery have been dug 
U'oin these ruins, Dupaix found some hones, and M. 
jcnoir suggests that the figures in has-rehef were por- 
traits of persons hurled in the tombs. Duparx men- 
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tions a fourth mound similar to the others, having an 
angular ceiling, and a pavement of lime and sand. 

Charnay describes the plateau as being partiallv 
artificial, and as covering about one half a square 
league, covered with masses of stone and mortar, 
forts, esplanades, narrow subterranean passages, and 
immense sculptured blocks. The arches of the gal- 
leries, contrary to Dupaix’s statements, are formed 
by large inclined blocks. The grandest ruins are at 
the south end of the plateau; they are mostly square 
truncated pyramids, about twenty-five feet high, and 
having steep sides. Enormous masses of masonry 
represent what once were palaces, temples, and forts.“ 

Three smooth cubical stones, seven and a half feet 
high, four and a half feet wide, and eighteen inches 
thick, of granite, according to Garcia, but of red 
porphyry, in the opinion of Muller, were found 
during tlie ascent of the hill, perhaps at h, or (/, of 
the plan. Two of the stones were standing close 
togetlier, Avliile the third had fallen; all arc supjmscd 
to have formed an altar or pedestal.^® At the south- 
ern brink of the plateau Miiller found a cruinbling 
stone covered with hieroglyphics. On the slope ot 
the hill, stones covered with sculptured hieroglyjdiics 
Avere noticed by Dupaix, also at the Avestern base 
long cubes, some plain and others sculptured, fhte 
of the latter six feet long, four feet and a half Avido, 
and eighteen inches thick, Avas sketched by Ges- 



Aboriginal Coin from Monte Alban. 

See aiitliorities in preceding note. . 

23 Plate showing the stones in Soc. Mtx. Geog,, Bohtin, toni. vii., 1 ■ 
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taneda, together with a circular stone three varas and 
;i half in circumference. His plates also include a 
semi-spherical mirror of copper-covered lava, three 
and a half inches in diameter, with beautifully pol- 
ished surface and a hole drilled through the back; a 
copper chisel, seven inches long and one inch in diam- 
eter ; and finally, the cast copper implement shown in 
tlie preceding cut, one of two hundred and .seventy-six 
of the same form, but of slightly varying diluensions, 
which were found in an earthen jar dug up in this 
vicinity. The dimensions of the one shown in the 
cut are about eight by ten inches. Pieces of copper 
of this form were used by the Nahua ])eoples for 
money, and such was doubtless the purpose of these 
Oajmaiu relic;s. A precisely similar article from one 
of the Mexican ruins lies before me as I write. 
Gliarnay states that the plateau is covered. Avith frag- 
ments of very line pottery, on which a brilliant red 
glazing is observable. He states further, that an 
Italian explorer, opening .some of the mounds, found 
necklaces of agate, fragments of worked obsidian, and 
even golden ornaments of lino Avorkmanship. 

Respecting these ruins Chai'nay says: “Monte Al- 
Ikui, in (»nr ojiinion, is one of the most precious remains, 
and very surely the most ancient, of the American 
civilizations. NoAvhere else have we found these 
strange profiles so strikingly original.” He pro- 
nounces the arch similar to that employed in Y iicatan, 
but this opinion does not agree with his description 
on another pag-c, Avhere he represents the ceilings of 
tiu; galleries as formed of large inclined l)locks of 
stone. Viollet-le-Duc gives a cut indicating the lat- 
ter lorm of arch; and I think there can be no d(mbt 
that Dupaix’and Castaneda are Avrong in representing 
seniicircular arches. M. Viollet-lo-Duc deems the 
scul|)turo different in type from that at Palenque but 
very similar to the Egyptian. He regards the works 
as lortifications and speaks of the galleries as pene- 
trating the ramparts. Muller and Garcia also deem 
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the remains those of fortifications, while Ortega seeks 
to form them into a stately capital full of royal pal- 
aces, temples, and fine edifices. Garcia tells us that 
these Avorks were erected by a Zapotec king, with a 
view to resist the advance of the Miztecs ; while firas- 
seur believes that here was the fortress of Huaxyacac 
built by the Aztecs about the year 1486, and garri- 
soned to keep the country in subjection.^* 

It seems to me that the preceding description, im- 
perfect as it is, is yet more than sufficient to prove 
that the structures on Monte Alban were never 
erected by any people as temporary works of defcns(3. 
The choice of location shows, however, that fircility 
of defense was one of the objects sought by the build- 
ers, and renders it very improbalile that a city jnoper 
ever stood here, where, at least in modern times, there 
are no spriiigs of water. On the other hand, tlie con- 
ical mounds as represented by Castaneda’s drawings 
seem in no way fitted for defensive works, and were 
almost certainly erected as tombs of Zapotcc nobles 
or priests. The plateau Avas probably in aboriginal 
times a strongly fortified holy place, sacred to the 
rites of the native Avorship, but serving jierliajis as a 
place of refuge to the dwellers in the surrounding 
country Avhen threatened by an advancing foe. It is 
moreover very likely that in the period of civil strifes 
and foreign invasions Avhich preceded the Spanisli 
Conquest, these Avorks Avere strengthened and o(.:cu- 
pied by the Zajiotccs, and possibly by the Aztecs also 
in their turn, as a fortress. 

t 

Zachila, ten or twelve miles, according to the majis, 
southivard from Oajaca, Avas the site of a great Zapo- 
tec capital. A writer in a Mexican magazine ineii 
tions the base of an ancient pyramid as still visible 
near the church of the modern toAvn. With the ex- 
ception of this brief mention all our information 
respecting the antiquities of Zachila comes Irom the 

24 Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 339-40. 
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work of Dupaix j and this writer, so far as permanent 
monuments are concerned, only speaks generally of 
an immense group of mounds in conical form, built of 
earth and a few stones, and of the imprint of a gigantic 
foot probably marking the meridian somewhat south 
of the mounds. From excavations in these tumuli, 
stone and clay statues, or idols, were obtained, together 
Avith pottery, burnt bricks, pieces of human bones, and 
frairments of ruined walls. Of the objects taken from 
the tumuli or found in the vicinity, over' twenty were 
described and sketched by Dupaix and Castaneda. 

1. A seated human figure with arms and legs 
crossed as shown in the cut. It is carved from a gray-. 



Stone Statue from. Zachila.. 


ish yellow grindstone-like material, and is about a foot 
m height. It was found in a tomb together with 
•some human bones. The rear view in the original 
«h()\vs the hair falling down the back and cut square 
ac('o.ss; while the belt about the waist is passed be- 
tween the legs and is tied in a knot behind. 2. A 
seated human figure in granite, eighteen inches high, 
the arms, from elbow to wrist, are free from the body, 
‘ind tlie hands rest on the knees. A string of beads 
pearls is suspended from the neck, and a mask with 
antastic figures in relief covers the face. In the top 
^ the head is a hollow, and the image seems to have 

Voi. IV. 25 ’ ° 
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been designed, like many others in the same locality 
for a vase or, perhaps, a torch-bearer. 3. A seated 
human figure, twenty-seven inches high, cut froin 
white marble and painted red. The arms and body 
are concealed by a kind of semicircular cape. The 
hands appear below the cape, holding some indescriba- 
ble object. A necklace of beads or pearls surrounds 
the neck, the face is apparently masked or at least the 
features are ideally fantastic, and an immense head- 
dress, as large as all the rest of the figure, sur- 
mounts the whole in semicircular form. A serpent 
appears among the emblems of the head-dress. 4. 
A stone twenty-seven inches long, twelve inolies 
high, and three inches thick, of very hard and heavy 
material. On one side, within a plain border, are 
four human figures in low relief, two on eaclr side 
facing a kind of altar in the middle. All arc S(|uat- 
ting cross-legged, one has clearly a beard, and another 
has a bird— called by Dupaix an eagle, as is his cus- 
tom respecting every bird-like sculpture — forniing a 
part of iris head-dress. The stone was badly broken, 
but seems to have been carried by the finder to Mcx- 
ico.“ 5. A bird bearing considerable likeness to an 
eagle, holding a serpent in its beak and claws. 'I his 
figure Avas sculptured in low relief on a block of lin’d 
sandstone three feet square, built into a modern wail. 
6. A human face, much like what is in modern tinies 
drawn to represent the full moon, three feet in diam- 
eter, and also built into a wall. The material i.s a 
brilliant gray marble. 7. Three fragments vith 
sculptured surfaces, one of which has among other 

25 *Elle repr(5sente un dieu dont les attribiita caract^risciit le princip^ 
actif de la nature qui produit les grains et les fruits. O’est le 

cr6e, conserve et est en hostility permanente avec le Gtjnie dcstructcur 
gouvernc aussi le monde. Son casque ou sou diad^ime, onibragt* 
nache considerable et qui atteste son importance, est oriie de 
couleuvre, nommde aussi par les astrouomes modernes le serpent dhve, ^ ‘ 
la presence dans le ciel annonce la saison des r^coltes.’ Lenoir, 

Mex.y tom. ii., div. i., pp. 57-8. Cut also in Mayer's Ohs.^ p- P- 
from the original whicli is preaerved in Mexico. ... 

26 Plate also in Gondra^ in Prescott^ Jlist, Conq, Mex,, tom. m., i 
64-5, pi. xi. 
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fjo-ures several that seem to represent flowers. 8, 9. 
Two masked images, similar in some respects to No. 
2 but of terra-cotta instead of stone. One of them 
is shown in the cut. They are about a foot and a 



Terra-Cotta Image — Zacliila. 

half high, hollow, and present some indications, in 
tlie form of a socket at the back of the head, of hav- 
ing been intended to hold torches.^^ 10. A terra- 
cotta figure, about nine inches high, apparently rep- 
resenting a female clad in a very peculiar dress, as 
shown in the cut.“ 11. An earthen cylinder, five 



Terra-Cotta Image— Zacliila. 

» , Copies of plates in Maver's Ohs., p. 32. pi. iii.; Id., Mex. Ae/ec, etc., 
’°V'-PP.. 218-19. y . .r .1 

Ilupaix says of this image: 'Elle participe un pen dii style d^ptien* 
“C est couverte de troia.vfitenients «iui crobent I’un sur I’autre synidtrique- 
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inches in diameter and nine inches high, on the top 
of which is a head, possibly the caricature of a doir 
from whose open jaws looks out a tolerably well- 
formed human face. 12-17. Six heads of animals or 
monsters in terra cotta. 18-23. Six earthen dishes 
of various forms, one of which, in the form of a 
platter, has within it a representation in clay of a 
human skull. 

A tomb is said to have been opened. at Zachila in 
Avhich were several tiers of earthen platters, each con- 
taiiiiiiof a skull. Some of the vessels have hollow leo-s 
Avith small balls, which rattle when they are moved. 
At Cuilapa, some distance north-east of Zachila, the 
existence of tumuli is mentioned, but a German ex- 
plorer, who visited the locality Avith a vieAV to open 
some of them, is said to liave been stoned and driven 
aAvay by the infuriated natives, notwithstanding the 
fact that he Avas provided Avith authority from the 
local authorities.^'^ 

The finest and most celebrated group of ruins in 
Oajaca, probably the finest in the Avhole Naliua ter- 
ritory, is that at Mitla, about thirty miles slightly 
south of east from the capital, and eight or nine miles 

inent, et qui sent hordes de francos. I>a tt^te est orii^e de tresses qui foiu 
devincr le sexc; les oreilles ei le con soiit pares de bijoux; cnliii touie n;tio 
figure est Strange.’ ‘2d exped., p. 49. Tliis image in the o])inieii uf 
Lenoir, Antiq. Mex., torn, ii., div. i., pp. 60-1, represents the Mexican god- 
dess Toci, and the juecedirig one the god of war, Huitzilonochtli. These 
images are now in the Mexican Mnsenm, and plates of tliem were pub- 
lished l)y Sr Gundra, in Frescott, Hist. Conq, Mex.y tom, iii., ppi. 90 ; , pb 
xvii., who ))y no means agrees with Lenoir’s conclusions identifyi.ig tiieiu 
witli Aztec deities, although he agrees with Dupaix respecting their prob- 
able use as chandeliers. 

29 Authorities on antiquities of Zacliila, Dupaix, 2d exped., ])p. G-.)h 

pi. xlvii., lig. 95-116; Kingshoromjh, vol. v. , pp. 269-78, vol. vi,, pp- 'j ’ 

vol. iv., pi. xlvii. -li., fig. 96-117. King.sborough also attributes fig- ‘ 

to Zachila, but according to the official edition the relics re])resmit»Ml >\ 
those numbers came from Tizatlan in Tlascala. Lenoir, in Auhq. d/y-. 
tom. ii., div. i., 57-63. The aboriginal name of the plaec was /aao o 

latloo. Dupaix, pp. 44-5. lirasseur, Hist Nat. tom. iii., P- IL 

of a fortress visited by several travelers, built by Zaachila, the grea 
potec conqueror, on the top of a lofty rock 25 leagues east ot ..‘‘^1 " 
Mention or ruins and two cuts of figures in Ilustradon Mej., tom. ui-, Ji* 
367-8, 480; Escalera and Liana, Mej. Hist. DescHp., p. 226. 

30 Escalera and Lianas Mej, Hist, Descrip., p. 226; Fossey, Mex,, p- 
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north-east of Tlacolula. Here was a great religious 
centre often mentioned in the traditional annals of the 
2apotecs. The original name seems to have been 
Liobaa, or Yobaa, ‘the place of tombs,’ called by the 
Aztecs Miquitlan, Mictlan, or Mitla, ‘place of sad- 
ness,’ ‘dwelling of the dead,’ often used in the sense 
of ‘hell.’*^ The buildings at Mitla were at least par- 
tially in ruins when the Spaniards came, but their di- 
lapidation probably dated only from the lierce con- 
tests waged by the Zapotec kings against the Aztec 
powers in Andhuac, during one or two centuries pre- 
ceding the Conquest; and as we shall see later there 
is no reason whatever to doubt that the place was 
occupied by the Zapotec priesthood during the long 
period of that nation’s supremacy in Cajaca and the 
.southern Andhuac.®* 

The gloomy aspect of the locality accords well with 
the dread signification of its name. The ruins stand 
in the most desolate portion of central Oajaca, in a 
high, narrow valley, surrounded by bare and barren 
hills. The soil is a powdery sand, which supports no 
vegetation save a few scattered pitahayas, and is borne 
through the air in clouds of dust by the cold dry 
wind which is almost continually blowing. A stream 
with parched and shadeless banks flows through the 
valley, becoming a torrent in the rainy season, when, 
the adjoining country is often flooded. No birds sing 
or flowers bloom over the remains of the Zapotec heros, 
but venomous spiders and scorpions are abundant. Yet 
a niodern village with few inhabitants stands amid the 

•nni ■ * Scpultiira; ’ Miquitlan, ‘infiemo <5 liig,ar de trisleza.’ Du- 

flo ’ P* I^eoba, or Luiva, * s(>paltare\' MigitUfau, ‘lieu 

b ie-solatiou, lieu de trhtesse.’ » Humboldt, Vues, torn, ii., pi). 278-9. Yo- 
7V/ .'7^^ j J*** Yobaa, ‘terre des tombes;’ Mictlan, Jsejour des Morts.* 
f PP- 304-5, torn, iii., p. 9. 

- 2 *] IT of Soc, Mex, Geog.y Boletiu, torn, vii., ]», 170. 

^ 4o 1 1 Mictlan, que qiiiere decir inlicrno 6 lnf,^ar de inuertos, 

JhUaKI • tiempo.s pasados, (Begun hallaron las Tniiestras) cdificios mas 
dc] ^ parte de la Nueva E.spana. Ifnbo nn templo 

^ aposentos de siis ministros, maravillosa cosa d la vista, en 
ciios gala como de artesones, y la obra era labi ada de [liedra de mu- 

denrr y Metidieta, Hist. Eclcs., pp. 395-0; Burgoa, Descrip, 

U., fol. 259, etc. 
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ruins, and the natives go through forms of worship in 
honor of a foreign deity in a modern church over the 
tombs of their ancestors’ kings and priests, whose 
faith they were long since forced to abandon.^ 

Most of the early Spanish chroniclers speak of 
Mitia and of the traditions connected with the place 
but what may be called the modern exploration of the 
structures, as relics of antiquity, dates from the year 
1802, when Don Luis Martin and Col. de la Laguna 
from Mexico visited and sketched the ruins. It was 
from Martin and from his drawings in the hands of 
the Marquis of Branciforte, that Humboldt obtained 
his information. In August 1806, Dupaix and Cas- 
taneda reached Mitia in tlieir second exi)loring tour. 
In ] 830, the German traveler Mlihlenpfordt, during 
a residence in tlie country, made plans and drawings 
of the remains, (iopies of which were retained by J uan 
B. Carriedo and afterwards published in a Me.xican 
j)eriodical. Drawings were also made by one Saw- 
kins in 1837, and published by Mr Brantz Mayer in 
a work on Zapotec antiquities. M. de Fossey was at 
Mitia in 1838, but his description is made up chiefly 
from other sources. Sr Carriedo, already mentioned, 
wrote for the Ilmtracion Mgicana, a statement of the 
condition of the ruins in 1852, with measures whicn 
had been, or ought to be, taken by the government 
for their preservation. Mr Arthur von Terapsky 
spent part of a day at the ruins in February, 1854 , 
publishing a description with several plates in the 
account of his Mexican travels which he named 
Mitia. Josd Maria Garcia saw the ruins in October, 
1855, as is stated in the bulletin of the Mexican 

33 <Du haut de la forteresse de Mitia, la viie plon^^e dans la vallee so 
repose avec tristesse sur des roches pelucs et dcs solitudes arides, oo 

destruction propre h relevcr reffet des palais de Liobaa. Un torrent (i oau 
sal^e (?), qui se gonfle avec la teinpete, coule au milieu des sables fKmarou.^ 
qii’il entratne avec liii. Les rives sont s^clies et sans ombrages; 
voit-on de distance en distance qiielqucs nopals nains, on quelquos 
du Perron, aussi maigres q^ue le terrain oil ils out pris racine. ^ 
du c6t^ (In village, la verdure sombre des maguey s et des cactus doiin * 
tableau I’aspect d’un jardin d’hiver plantd de buis et de sapius. 

Mcxiqiie, p. 371/ 
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Geographical Society, but no description resulted from 
bis exploration. Finally Charnay came in 1859, and 
succeeded after many difficulties in obtaining a series 
of most valuable and interesting photographs.^ 

The number of ruined edifices at Mitla is variously 
stated by different authors, according to their methods 
of counting; for instance, one explorer reckons four 
buildings enclosing a court as one palace, another as 

34 Humboldt, Vues, torn, ii., pp. 278-85, pi. xvii-viii., fol. cd., pi. xlix~l; 
/r/., in A/dlq. Mex., tom. i., div. li., pp. 28-30, siipl. jd. viii.; Id., JEssai 
Pol, pp. 203-5. Humboldt speaks of Martin as ‘ un arcliitecto mexicain 
Dupaix, 2d exjicd., pp. 30^44, jd. xxix-xivi., fig. 78-93; 
Kiiophorouf/h, vol. v., pp. 255-^8, vol. vi., pp. 447-50, vol. iv., pi. 
x.vvii-xli., li^?- 8l~95; Lenoir, in Aniiq. Mex., tom. i., div. ii., pp. 
10. 2.3-4, 52-7. Miililenpfordt, Mejico, tom. i., pref., p. 5, claims to have 
been for some time Director of road-construction in the state of Oaiaca, 
and states his intention of publishing at some future time 18 or 20 large 
ooj)j)er-platc engravings illustrating the antiquities of Mitla and others. 
Those plates, so far as 1 know, have never been given to the public. Car- 
riedo accompanied Muhlenpfordt, or Mihelcnpforott as he writes the name, 
and published some of the drawings, perhaps all, in the Jlustracum Meji- 
cam, tom. ii., pp. 493-8. Some of the German artists’ descriptive text is 
.also (pioted from I know not what source. Tempsky's Mitla, pp. 2.50-3, with 
plates which must have been made up for the most part from other sources 
than the autlior’s own observations. Garcia’s visit, Soc, Mex. Geog., Bo- 
ldin, torn, vii., pp. 271-2. SawkiiTs exploration, in MayePs Observations, 
28, ei seq., with plates. It will he shown later that Mr Sawkins’ draw- 
ings are without value to the arclueological student. Fossey’s account, 
Mxi.que, pp. 305-70; Charnay, Rnines Amer., p]). 261-9, phot, ii-xviii.; 
Viollv.tAeH)uc, in Id., pp. 74-104, with cuts. After Charnay had com- 
pleted, as he thought, the work of photographing the ruins, all his nega- 
tives were spoiled for want of proper varnish. He was therefore compelled 
to return alone, since he had exhausted the somewhat limited patience of 
his native assistants, and t» work day and night to take a new set of pic- 
tures. Muller, Ilcisen, tom. ii., pp. 279-81, seems also to have made a per- 
sonal exploration. Otlier references for Mitla containing no original iiifor- 
niution are as follows: Anc. Amer., pp. 117-22, with two cuts 
from Charnay and two from Tempsky, all given m my text. Gallatin, in 
Anici\ Ethno. Soc., Transact,, vol. i., p. 173; Bradford's Amer. A)ttiq., 
pp. 85.0; Larenaadidrc, \\\ Nouvelles Annalcs dcs Voy., tom. xxxiv., pp. 

in Prescott, Hist. Conq. Mex., tom. iii., pp. 90-5, pi. xvii.; 
-jjoyePs Mex. as it Was, pp. 251-3; Id., Mex. Aztec, vol. ii., ])p. 213-10; 
Alenitu, Cultur-Geschichte, tom, v., pp. 157-60; Morelet, Voyage, tom. i., 
pp. 270-1; /r/., Travels, p. 92; Muller, Amerikanische Urreligionen, 'p. 
iftsvotCs Mex., vol. i., p. 14, vol. iii.., pp. 404-6; Maltc-Brun, Precis dc la 
tom. vi., p. 403; Mexicanischc Zustdnde, .tom. i., pp. 403-4; Wappous, 
if'f' p. 162; LemprUre, Mexique, p. 144; Hassel, Mex, Guat., p. 

Geog., p. 135; Escalera and Liana, Mex., p>p. 327- 
• 2 A), same as in Fossey; Lafond, Voyages, tom. i,, p. 139; Bonnycastles 
pmn. Amer., vol. i., p. 154, vol. ii., p. ^33; HOrhigny, Voyage, p. 356; 
uZf. Cnat., voi: ii., pp. 130-4; Dally, Races Indtg., pp. 16-17; 

s Life Humboldt, pp. 314-15; Mills' IhsL Mex., p. 158; 
P- 77; Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. P« 

, LarenaudUre, Mex, Guat,, pi, ii— vi., from Dupaix; Delafeld 8 Antig, 

pp. 55^ 59^^ ^ 
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four. The only general plan ever published is that 
made hy Mlihlenpfordt, and published by Carriedo, 
from which the annexed cut was prepared.^ Most oi 



the visitors, however, say something of the bearing of 
some of the buildings from the others, and there aie 
only very few instances where such remarks seem o 
differ from the plan I have given. The structures 
usually spoken of as palaces or temples, arc loui lu 

33 Charnay, pliot, xvii., gives a general view of the 
however, no clear idea can be formed of the 

The buildings are named or numbered as follows by d Midden- 

Dupaix numbers them as they arc marked on my plan; Cariiedo ai 
Sordt unite Nos. 1 and 2 under the name of If building 

2, and No. 4 No. 3; Charnay’s Ist or grand palace is arc Uh; 

of No. 1; his 2d is the cistern building of same; his ^ and ^ j 

northern and western buildings respcrtively of No. 2. My > 
hy him the House of the Curate, and No. 4 is only mentioned y 
out name or number. 
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number, marked 1, 2, 3, and 4; 5 and 7 are pyramids, 
mounds, or altars; and 6 shows the position of the 
houses in the modern village. 

I begin with the best preserved of all, palace 
No. 1 of the plan.®® The ari’angernent of its three 
buildings is shown in the accompanying ground 
plan, a reduction from Castaneda’s drawing. Three 



Ground Plan of Palace No. 1. 


low oblong mounds, probably of rough stones, only 
five or six feet high, enclose on the east, north, and 
^' cst, a court, E, whose dimensions are in general 
terms one hundred and twenty by one hundred and 
thirty feet, and each of the mounds supports a stone 
building. The walls of the northern building are 
in a tolerable state of preservation; the eastern 
t>ue has mostly fallen, and of that on the west only 

cdiiai Conquest the tuins covered an immense area, hut they now 

» 261 palaces and three ruined pyramids. Charnay^ Buines Amdr.^ 
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slight traces of the foundations reniain. It is possi- 
ble that originally there was a fourth mound, with 
or without its building, on the south.” 

The lateral buildings, d, j, are about nineteen by 
ninety-six feet on the ground. Of the northern 
building, the southern portion, A, is about thirty-six 
by a hundred and thirty feet, the northern portion, C 
sixty-one feet square, and the whole not far from 
eighteen feet high, the walls being from four to iiine 
feet in thickness.^ Other details will be readily 
learned from the plan. Three doorways open on the 
court from each building, and a broad stairway of few 
steps leads up to the doorways, at least on the north. 

The southern wing of the northern building, A of 
the plan, may be first described, being the best 
known and one of the best preserved of all ; and the 
structure of the walls naturally claims attention first. 
In Yucatan we have found a filling of rough stones 
and cement, faced on both exterior and interior with 
hewn blocks; at Palenque the walls are built en- 
tirely of hewn stone; at Mitla the mode of construc- 
tion somewhat resembles that in Yucatan, but the 
filling seems to be clay, instead of cement, with an 
admixture of irregular stones, varying in quantity in 
different parts of the walls.” 

37 Dupaix’s ground jdan, pL xxix., fig. 78, represents such a southeni 
building and mound, altliougli very slight, if any, traces reimiined «>f tlie 
former at the time of his visit. Martin’s plan, given hy Humboldt. sKows 
two shorter mounds without buildings; while Carriedo’s plan locates no 
structure whatever south of tlie court, and 1 have omitted it in my 

38 The dimensions are very nearly those of the plans of Martin ami ( ’as- 
tafieda, who ditier only very sliglitly. The dimensions given by the (lillcr- 
ent authorities are as follows: A. 12JX474 varas, Castaneda-, 

varas, Martin, in Humboldt; 40 miitres long, Charnay; 180 feet long, 
Tempsky; 132 feet long, Fossey, C. 22x22 varas, Castaficdci and Martin-, 
d, 7x35^ varas, Castaneda; 7^x34^ varas, Martin, Walls IJ 
thick, Castaneda; lA varas, Martin. Height 5 to 0 metres, Hnmhdnt, 
14 feet* Fossey. The height of the inner columns, to be spoken of laiei, 
show's something respecting the original height of the w'alls. 

39 Charnay, p. 204, describes the material of this filling as ‘terre 
melee de gros cailloux.* His photographs of walls where the facing 
fallen show in some places a mass of large irregular stones, even laid w i 
some regularity in a few instances; in other parts of the ruins thpre see ^ 
to be very few stones, but only a mass of earth or clay; and in still o »e 
parts the wall has every appearance of regular adobes. Dupaix, p ^ 
says that sand and lime are mixed with the earth. ‘El macizo, o 
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The exterior facing of the wall is shown very 
clearly by the two following cuts, which represent 
the southern ffi§ade of the building, A, as seen from 
the court. The first cut I have reduced photo- 
irraphically from Charnay’s original photograph ; the 
second, showing the rest of the facade, was taken 
from the same photograph for Mr Baldwin’s work. 
Tlic fixeing is of stone blocks cut in different forms 
and sizes, placed against or in some cases slightly 
penetrating the inner filling. First, a double tier of 
very large blocks are placed as a base along the sur- 
face of the supporting mound, projecting two or three 
feet from the line of the wall, the stones of tlie uj)per 
tier sloping inward. On this base is erected a kind 
of frame-work of large hewn blocks with perfectly 
])lain uusculptured fronts, which divide the surface of 
the wall into oblong panels of different dimensions. 
These panels are then filled with a peculiar mosaic 
work of small brick-shaped blocks of stone of differ- 
ent sizes, set in different positions, so as to form a 
groat variety of regular patterns, usually spoken of as 
grecqut'S.‘“ No mortar seems to have been employed 

do las jijiredcs sc componc de una tlcrra mczclada y bcncficiada con arena y 
cal.’ ‘Do tierra preparada, hollada 6 beneticiada cnando fresca y pastosa.’ 
Toinpsky , p. 251, declares the material to be rough bouldcra in cement, 
lluudioldt, Vues, tom. ii., p. 283, speaks of ‘une masse d’argilo qui paroit 
roiujilir riiiterieur ties murs.’ 

‘ Los cumiiartimieutos divididos por unos tablcros cuadrilongos, tor- 
iniaados por umis molduras cuadrudas que sobresalen d la liiiea de la inii- 
ralla, coiitieiien eii sus pianos unas grecas do alto relieve de una bella 
iuveiicion, ]mcs sus dibujos prescutan unos enlaces complici^dos arreglados 
a una cxat'tisima geometria, con una grande union entre las piedras que 
u>s ('oiupiuuiu, las que son de varies gruesos, y coiiliguracioucs; ademas 
so advicit(* uiia pcrtecta niv^elacion en toda esta admirable en.saiubladura.’ 

2cl exped., p. 31. A mosaic of Soft sandstone cut in blocks 7x2^ 

1 iuclie.s, and dll forming a smooth exterior surface. Teuipshfs Mitla, pp. 
with a very faulty cut. The statement about the smooth surface is 
cerfainly erroneous, as is probably that respecting the size of ilie blocks. 
Les arabesques forment une sorte de mosaique, composec de petites 
pKnres carrees, qui sont placdes avee beaucoup d’art, Ics unes a cote des 
autres.’ Hamholdt, Vues, tom. ii., p. 283; xvith cuts of throe styles of this 
mosaic from Martin. ‘Briquettes de dillereiites grandeurs.’ The inodern 
lurch IS built of stone from the ruins. The natives carry away the blocks 
H belief that they will turn to gold. Charnay, Ruincs 

V 283^-5. Phot, v-vi., view of southern facade. 22 different styles of 
^^^cques on this front. Fossev, Mexigue, pp. 307-8. Cuts of 16 different 
} es m lliistracion tom. ii., p. 501 ♦ 
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in this facing of stone ; at least its use is not men- 
tioned by any author, and Dupaix states expressly 
that it is not found.. Some of the blocks used imtlie 
base, frame- work of the panels, and lintels of the 
doorways, are very large. One of the latter is de- 
scribed by different writers as from sixteen to nine- 
teen feet long, and is said by Dupaix to be of granite. 
The only sculpture on the facade is found on these 
lintels, the surface of which is represented as carved 
into regular figures in low relief, corresponding with 
the mosaic in the panels. The doorways are about 
seven feet wide and eight feet high, and in the upper 
part of the piers that separate tliem are noticed four 
round holes, which may be supposed, as in other ab- 
original structures, to have served for the sujiport of 
an awning, although the native’s have a traditi<m that 
they v/ere originally occupied by stone heads of native 
deities." The only other peculiarity to be noticed in 
this front is, that instead of being perpendicular, it 
inclines slightly outward from the base, as do many 
of the walls at Mitla." 

The interior of the building. A, has a pavement of 
flat stones covered w’ith cement, which latter has 
mostly disapi)eared. The inner surface of the walls 
is of rough stones and earth, probably the same as 
the interior filling, and covered with a coat of plaster, 
a greater part of wdiich remained in 1859, and is 
shown in Charnay’s photograph; there wore also 
traces of red paint on these walls in Dupaix’s time. 
There are no windows, or other openings except the 

n An woman was reported to have one of the heads from these 

holes, built into the walls of her house, but it could not be found. IhtpMX^ 
2d exped. , p. 31 . 

besides the photograph copied above, Charnay’s photographs, p'-" 
viii., present views from the cast and west, showing that the same stv.c o 
construction and ornamentation extends completely round the builun'o^ 
Dupaix’s plate xxx. represents this facade, but shows only a small pertio 
of the stone-work. Kingsborough gives in its place a magiiincea' ^ , ko 
1x6 feet, showing the whole front restored in all its details; he gi'es ^ 
the plate from Antiq. Mex., but refers it to the palace No. 2. P 
85. See description of the walls quoted from Burgoa, in Soc. Mex. '<■ •j-' 
Bolotin, torn, vii., pp. 170-3. 
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doorways; but on the northern wall, at mid-height, 
tlxere is a niche, perhaps more than one, one or two 
feet deep, square in form, and enclosed by four blocks 
of stone. Extending in a line along the centre of 
tlii.s apartment, are six round stone pillars, g, g, of 
the plan, each about fourteen feet high, three feet in 
diameter, and cut from a single block of porphyry or 
(rranite. The tops are slightly smaller than the 
bases, and five or six feet of each stone, in addition 
to the height mentioned, are buried in the ground.** 
The following cut I take from Baldwin’s work, for 



Interior — South wing of the First Palace. 




5.8 mbtres high; one third of the height buried in the gi’ound. Hum- 
mat, VveSy tom. ii., p, 282. 4 varas above surface, 2 varas below, 1 vara 


Mex,y su^pl. pi. 


viil. Of the material, Hum- 
cn iniiieralogic, m’oiit dit 


aigh, 4 feet diameter. Tempsky's Mitlay p. 253. 10 fe(3t lOi inches 

‘ 1 ^ ft^cf below, 3i varas in circumference; material por- 

narJf’ ^ Mcj.y tom, ii., pp. 495-6. So large that two men cim 

«araiy reach round them, 5 fathoms high. Meudieta, Hist, Ecks., pp. 305*6. 
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which it was copied from one of Tempsky’s plates 
It is very faulty, as is proved by Charnay’s photograph 
taken from the same point of view, in re|>resentiiio- 
the walls as if built of large rough stones witliout 
mortal’, in putting a doorway in the central part of 
the northern wall, and in making the columns di- 
minish in size towards the top much more than is 
actually the case.^* 

Passing now to the northern wing of this building 
C, the exterior walls are the same in style and con- 
struction as those of the southern wing just described, 
as is jirovcd liy the photographic views/’ The court, 
C, is about thirty-one feet square, and its pavement 
was covered with cement, as that of the larger court, 
E, may have been originally. The ground plan shows 
the arrangement of the four apartments, b, b, b, b, 
although it is to be noted that other plans differ 
slightly from this in the northern and western rooms. 
The only entrance to the northern court and rooms is 
from the southern wing through the passage [f, f, 
which is barely wide enough to admit one jicrson. 
The intei’ior facades, fronting on the court, are pre- 
cisely like the southern fa9ade of the southern \Yiug, 
A, being made up of mosaic work in panels.*“ The 
interior walls of the small apartments, b, b, b, b, un- 
like those of the southern apartment, A, are forhied 
of mosaic Avork in regular and graceful patterns’ ex- 
cept a space of four or five feet at the bottom, wliich 
is covered Avith plaster and bears traces of a kind of 
fresco painting in bright colors. The mosaic grcccjues 
or arabesques of the upper portions are arranged, not 
in panels as on the exterior, but in three parallel 
bands of uniform and nearly equal Avidth, extending 
round the Avhole circumference of each room. 'I ho 

Material a porous limestone. VioUei-le-Duc, in Charnay, Huiiies Awc>'-i 
p. 78. 

See Charnay y phot. x. ^ 

<5 Charnay, phot, vii.-viii. . ^ 

46 Charnay, phot. xi. Plate in Temmky's MitlUf pp. 252-^3, very i 
rect, as are ncany all of this author’s illustrations. 
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cut is a fac-simile from Charnay’s photograph of one 



Grccques on Interior of Room at Mitla. 

of these interiors, and gives an excellent idea of the 
three mosaic bands that extend entirely round each 
rooui/^ 

1 now liave to speak of the roof which originally 
covered this building, since in the other buildings and 
[palaces nothing will be found to throw any additional 
light on the subject. It seems evident that the col- 
umns in the southern wing were intended to support 
the roof, and if there were no contradictory evidence, 
the natural conclusion would be that the covering 
ol wooden beams stretching completely across 
the Ucyrow apartments, and resting on the pillars of 
the wider ones, as we have seen to be the case at 

phot. ix. 

^OL, XV, 26 
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Tuloom, on the eastern coast of Yucatan.** Burgoa 
in whose time it is not impossible that some of the 
roofs may have been yet in place, tells us that they 
were formed of large stone blocks, resting on the 
columns, and joined without mortar.*® Hunibohit 
states that the roof was supported by large mbino 
beams, and that three of these beams still remained 
in place (1802). According to Dupaix, both the 
roofs and floors in the northern wing were formed by 
a row of beams, or rather logs, of the ahuehuete, a 
kind of pine, a foot and a half in diameter, built into 
the top of the wall, and stretching from side to side. 
He does not inform us what traces he found to sup- 
port his opinion. Miihlenpfordt™ found traces of a 
roof in one of the northern rooms sufficient to con- 
vince him that the original “consisted of round oak 
timbers, eight inches in diameter, placed across the 
room at a distance of eight inches one from another; 
these were first covered with mats, on Avhicli were 
placed stone flags, and over the latter a coat of lime ; 
forming thus a solid and water-proof covering.” 
Fossey speaks of one worm-eaten beam, but probably 
obtained his information from Humboldt. Tempsky, 
notwithstanding the shortness of his exploration 
made the remarkable discovery that one of the noT th- 
ern rooms was still covered by a flat roof of stone. 
He also found Avindows in some of the buildings. 
What Avould he not have found had he been able b> 
remain a feAV hours longer at Mitla? Viollet-le-l)iH' 
judges from the quantity and (piality of the debri.s 
the south Aving, that the roof could not have been ot 
s.tone in large blocks, but Avas formed by large beanie 
extending longitudinally from pillar to pillar, auu 

*8 See p. 257 of this volume. . 

Murgiiia, in Soc, Mex. Geog., Boletin, tom. vii., pp. 170-3. 
dalles, de plus de deux pieds d’epaisseur, reposant sur ties - on 

hauteur de trois metres, forniaient le plafond de ces palais: ^ ‘ ^ j-pii' 

voyait une corniche saillante onide de sculptures j! qjficc.’ 

Beinhle formait comme une sorte dediadbme pos<^ sur le sommet de 1 ^ ^ 
Brasseur de Bourhourg^ Hist. Nat. Civ.^ tom. iii., p. 26, following * ^ 

As quoted in Ilustracion Mej., tom. ii., p. 496. 
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supporting two transverse ranges of smaller timbers, 
laid close together from the centre to either wall, the 
whole being surmounted by a mass of concrete like 
that which constitutes the bulk of the walls; and 
finally covered with a coating of cement. I have no 
doubt that this author has given a correct idea of the 
ori 'filial roof structure, although in attempting to ex- 
plain in detail the exact position Avhich — ‘il y a tout 
lieu de croire’ — each timber occxipied,' it is possible 
that the distinguished architect has gone somewhat 
beyond his data.®^ 

As I have said before, the western building of the 
palace No. 1 — like the southern building, if any ever 
stood on the south of the court — has entirely fallen. 
Of the eastern building, d, there remain standing a 
small portion of the wall fronting on tlie court, in- 
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cludinty a doorway and its lintel, and also two of the 
five columns wliich occupied the centre of the Iniild- 
ing. The condition of this side structure seems not 
to have changed materially between Dupaix’s and 
Charnay’s visits, a period of over fifty years. The 
preceding cut, taken by Baldwin from Tempsky’s 
work, gives a tolerably correct idea of what rcmiuns 
of it, except that the lintel had a sculptured f'rtait. 
It is a view from the south side of the court, and in- 
cludes an imperfect representation also of the north- 
ern fa 9 ade.®^ 

The palaces of Mitla are ditferently numbered by 
different writers, and much that has been written (j 1‘ 
them is so vague or confused that is difficult to de- 
teruiino in many cases what particular struoturt; is 
referred to; I believe, however, that the preceding 
pages include all that is known of the palace ninn- 
bered I on my general ])lan. 1 close my account of 
this jialaco by presenting on the opj^osite page a cut 
copied for Baldwin’s work from one of Charnay’s 
photogra{)hs, a general view of the ruins. The cut 
is a distant view of the palace No. 1 from the south- 
Avest, and cannot bo said to add very materially to 
our knowledge respecting this building.® 

52 Char)}cttj, phot, xii., p. 204; Dnpqix, pp. 31-2, pi. xxxi., flj;. SO. 

53 111 tlio precoOiii^^ pa^es it A\ill ho iioticeu tlmt J have paid ito altiMitioii 

to the plait's and dosfnptioii hv Mr J. (>. from an e\ploJ«»tioii in 

1S37, as hyCol. Braiitz Maver in h\i^ObfiCrv<ttions on MfXifint 

and Airk(rolo</y, puhlislu'damoii^ the S/n if hi,on kin Vonfrihutioms io hinn’k 
edge, ]My reasons for disiej^artlin;^ Sawkins’ authority arc, tliat tin' 
descriptions and jdates «ire pist suTlicicntly accurate to identify pikni' N<>. 

1 with the onorefcircd to, imt otherwise constitute one of the lioist bau" 
faced frauds recorded in the annals of antiquarian exploration in Ameiua^ 
Tlie following I'oints are moic tban sidlieient to mihstantiatc ^^hal 1 ii.i\e 
said:—l.st. Sawkins re\erhes the cardinal points, rcsi^i^cting which llic 
authorities agree, placing the principal huilding ou the east of 
instead of the noii:n, etc. To a\oid repetition and confusion, I shah ^ ^ 
following remarks, however, corre(q this error and speak of cjich biubiifin 
ill its ]>roper location. 2d. >Sawkiim. found five standing (‘ohmms m 
eastern liuilding, d, four of which supported parts of a wall, ^ • A 
other standing apart was taller than the rest; now the columus 
tlie wall may nave been the piers between the doorways — but 
these were standing in 1806 (see Ihipaix, pi. xxxi.); and the Jrc 

standing apart agrees well enough 'sv ith the truth, except that thcic 
tieo of them standing in 1859. (See i'harnmj, linincs Annr , ^ 1 ^^, 

Ou the west our explorer correctly found everything obliterated, an' 
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The remaininj^ palaces of Mitla, Nos. 2 , 3, and 4 
may be more briefly disposed of, since in the consti-iic- 
tion of their walls they are precisely the same as No. 
l,.but are not in so good a state of preservation. No. 
2 is located sontli-west of No. 1, and almost in con- 
tact with it, so that both groups have been by some 
visitors described together under the name of First 
Palace. It consists of four buildings, built on low- 
mounds like those of No. 1, from seven to nine feet 
high, about a square coiu't. All four are precisely 
the same in their ground plan, which is identical with 
that of the western building in palace No. 1. The 
dimensions of the four buildings are also the same, 
according to Castaneda’s plan, being about eighteen 
by ninety-two English feet;^ but Mlihlenpfordt’s plan, 
so far as it can be understood, makes the eastern ami 
western buildings about one hundred and Ibrfcy feet 

‘crunil)]ing and indistinct walls’ which he found on the south may have 
hceu ])art of ])uhiee No. 2. 3d. Coming now to the northern buikUng', 

Sawlciirs found in the front 4 doorways, .so narrow and low tliat only one 
person at a time could enter, and that only hy stooping; during the next 20 
years these doorways grew remarkably in size, and decreased in immber, 
since Chaniay’s pliotograjih shows 3 doorways with .standing human ligiires 
in two of them, not obliged to stoop or much pressed for elbow room, as 
may be .seen in tin; copy I liave given. 4th. Sawkins found all the adorn- 
ments removed from this favade; they were perhaps replaced before (.liar- 
nay’s visit, btli. In the interior, A of the plan, Sawkins found nkho.s in 
tlie end walls not .seen by any other vi.sitor. Oth. The .six columns repre- 
sented by Martin and Dupaix as stamliug in the centre of this ajiartinoiit , 
liad all liecn removed (!) at the time of Sawkins’ visit. It was a strange 
freak ob*the camera to [licture them all in place 20 years later. 7th. but 
Charnay’s jdiotographie apparatus hud yet other rejiairs to make, for in (lie 
northern wing, ( !, |fio walls of the interior ai)artmoiit8 had all disappeared, 
and even the interior surface of the outer walls, which enclosed tlio quad- 
rangle, had no mosaic work, hut the panels ])resc*nted only 0 long re^ es^e.s 
in three tiers on each side. Mr Sawkins’ plates are two in uinula;^; one ot 
them presents a general view of this palace from the west, and aUhongb 
faulty, indicate.s that the arti.st may have actually visited Mitla; the other 

is a rear view of the nortberii building, gives a tolerably correct idea or 

the construction of the walls, and may possibly have been made up 
the large plate in Kingshorongli’s Avork. I have no more space to dcuflo 
to Sawkin.s, Me may liave heen already ‘shown up’ by some *^ritic whose 
Avritings have escaped my notice. It is proper to add that as Col ’^1 
apparently consulted only IIuml)oldt’.s description of Mitla, it is not at o 
strange tliat this zealous investigator and usually correct writer Ava^ * o 
ceived by a pretended exjilorer, 

Dnpaix, pi. xxxil, lig. 81, AAdiere the dimensions are 0^X33:.- ‘ 
Carriedo’js, or Miihlenpfordt’s, plan, pi. ii., makes the court 114x1^ ^ ^ 
and the Avestern building 128.9 feet on the inside; on page 495, aim p” ‘ 
other plan, it is implied that the eastern mound iieA’^er bore any bnnoUk-?- 
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lono', the northern and southern being about twenty 
by one hundred feet, and the former somewhat larger 
tiian the latter. 

The western building is the best preserved, being, 
so far as can be judged by human figures in Char- 
nay’s photographs, about seventeen feet liigh. The 
eastern building has fallen, and only its foundation 
stones remain by which to trace its plan. Three 
doorways open on the court from each building, and 
in the rear wall opposite the doors square niches are 
seen. There are no traces of columns in any of the 
apartments; nor 'was any part of the roofs in place in 
180G. The outer walls are composed, as in palace 
No. 1, of oblong panels of mosaic; whether any mo- 
saic work is found in the interior, is not stated. The 
court is said by Mtlhlenpfordt to be covered with a 
coating of cement five or six inches in thickness, 
painted red as was also the exterior of the buildings. 
The same writer, and Miiller, noted that the support- 
ing mounds were double, or terraced, on the exte- 
rior and the latter, that one of the central doorways 
diminishes in width towards the top. If this latter 
statement bo true, it must be one of the doorways in 
the southern building, of which no photographic view 
was taken.®® Views of the southern fa§ade of the 
northern building are .given by Charnay, Dupaix, 
iMtihlenpfordt, and Tempsky; of the court fa 9 ade of 
the western building, by Charnay and Mlihlenpfordt ; 
and Charnay also took photographs of the western 
and southern fayades of the latter building.®^ 


Under the northern building of this palace th^re 
a subterranean gallery in the form of a cross. The 
entrance to ’this gallery is said by several writers to 
have been originally in the centre of the court, but 

y ^j>^lfadon Mej., tom. ii., p. 495. 

■' Beisen, tom. ii., j). 280. 
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this seems to rest on no very good authority, and it is 
not unlikely that the entrance was always where it is 
now, at the base of the northern mound, as shown in 
the photograph and in other views. The centre of 
the cross may be supj^osed to be nearly under the 
centre of the apartment above, and the northern 
eastern, and western arms are each, according to Cas- 
taneda’s drawings, about twelve feet long, five and a 
half feet wide, and six and a half feet high. The 
southern arm, leading out into the court is somctliino’ 
over twenty feet long, and for most of its length only 
a little over four feet high; its floor is also several 
feet lower than that of the other arms, to the level 
of which, latter four steps lead up. Nearly the whole 
depth of this gallery is probably in the body of tlie 
supporting mound rather than really subterranea]). 
The top is formed of large blocks of stone, stretching 
across from side to side, and, according to Miihlen- 
pfordt, plastered and polished. The fioor was also 
covered, if we may credit Muller, with a ])olis]ted 
coat of cement. The walls are panels of mosaii^ work 
like that found on the exterior walls above. Miihlen- 
pfordt noticed that the mosaic work was less skillfully 
executed than on the upper walls, and therefore prob- 
ably much older. The lai’ge dall that coveivs the 
crossing of the two galleries is supported by a circu- 
lar pillar resting on a square base. According t() 
Tempsky the natives call this ‘the pillar of death, 
believing that whoever embraces it must die shoi tly. 
The whole interior surface, sides, floor, and cabling, 
are painted red. No relics of any kind have h(3cu 
found here. Fossey says that this gallery, or at least 
a gallery, leads from the palace to the eastern 
mid — ^meaning probably the western pyramid, a 
of the plan — and from that point still further west- 
ward, where it may be traced for a league to the taiiu 
of Saga, and extends, as the natives believe, soiii<^ 
three hundred leagues. Tradition relates that the 
Zapotecs originally had their temples in natural cav- 
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crns, which they gradually improve'd to meet their 
requirements, and over which they finally built these 
i)alaces. There are consequently many absurd rumors 
afloat respecting the extent of the subterranean pas- 
saoes, but nothing has ever been discovered to indi- 
cate the existence of natural caves or extensive arti- 
ficial excavations at this point At the time of 
(fliarnay’s visit the opening to the gallery had been 
closed up, and the natives Avould. allow no one to re- 
move the obstructions, on the ground that hidden 
treasure was the object sought.® 

Palace No. 3 of the plan is said to have no sup- 
]M)]tiug mound, but to stand on the level of the 
ground. Its ground plan, according to Castaneda, 
tlio only authority, is shown in the cut. The whple 



Ground Plan — Palace No. 3. 


fi;?. 82; Ki.nrj'ihoroug/i, 


/V/ f- "* floor of the column chamber. Mimjiiin, in hoe. , 'f'/'’ 

vii., pp. 170-3, from Burgoa, about the caves on which the 
iJlates were built. Muller, Bcisen, tom. ii., p. 280; Tempshjs Mttla, pp. 
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structure, divided into three courts, is about two 
hundred and eighty-four feet long and one hundred 
and eight feet wide, the thickness of the walls, not 
shown in the plan, being five or six feet. Nearly all 
the Walls have fallen except those of the buildiiifi-s 
about the central court, B, which have been repaired, 
covered Avith a roof bf tiles, and are occupied by the 
curate of the parish as a residence. In the western 
front a doorway has been cut, before Avhich, support- 
ing a Iralcony, or awning, stand two stone coluinris 
Avhich were evidently brought from some other ]»art 
of the ruins. Both on the exterior and court walls, 
the regular panels of mosaic work are seen in the 
upper portions; the lower parts have been re])aired 
with adobes, and newly plastered in many places. 
The modern church, quite a large and imposing struct- 
ure, stands either upon or adjacent to a part of this 
ancient palace.'® 

The cut is a ground plan of palace No. 4, which is 



Ground Plan — Palace No. 4. 

250-1; Fossei/, Mex.^ p. 369; Charnay, Ruines pp. 

Observations^ p. 30, with cuts from Dupaix. Lenoir^ in Antui ^ ‘ 

ii., div. i., p. 53. ‘Un appartemeiit souterrain qui a 27 metres de 
S del&rge.^ Ilmnboldtf Rssai Fol.y ]). 264. i pp. 

Charnay, Buines Amtr^y p. 263, phot, iii.dv.; Dupaix, 2d expe i 
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of a large mound and three small ones, of two and 
one stories resi>eotively, surrounding a court in whose 
centre is a block, or altar, which Dupaix thinks may 
conceal the entrance to a subterranean passaoe. 
Miihlenpfordt represents the arrangoTuent of the 
mounds as on my plan, and thinks the smaller eleva- 
tions may have borne originally buildings like the 
northern palaces. In one of these mounds, accordiiif;- 
to the last-mentioned author, a tomb was found. J)u- 
paix also describes two tombs found under mouiidm 
the locality of wliicli is not specified. One of timse 
tombs was in tlie form of a cross, with arms about 
three by nine feet, six feet high, coveiud with a muf 
of flat stones, and in its construction like tlio gallery 
under ])alace No. 2, except that the small brick-sluqicll 
blocks of which its sides are formed are not arranged 
in grec(pies, l)ut laid so as to present a jdain surface. 
The second tomb was of rectangular form, about four 
by eight feet in dimensions. In one of them some 
hurnaii remains, with fragments of fine blue stone 
were discovered. “ 

At a distance of a league and a half eastward of 
the village, Dupaix described and Castaneda sketched 
a small plain scpiare stone building, divided into fou’’ 
apartments, .standing' on tlie slope of a higli rocky 
hill. On the plate there is also shown the eiitraiice 
to a subterranean gallery not mentioned in Dupaix's 
text.®^ Three fourth, s. of a league westward from the 
village is a hill some six hundred feet in height, with 
precipitous sides naturally inaccessible save on one 
side, toward Mitla. The summit platform, prohalily 
leveled by artificial means, is enclosed by a wall of 

DupaiXy 34, 30, pi. xxxlx-xl,, xliii-iv., %. 80-7, 
borough^ vol. v., pp. 200-1, vol. vi.,pp. 451-3, vul. iv., pi. xxxvii-»^ * 
01-4; Lenoir, iii Antin. Mcx., tuin. ii., div, i., jip. 55-0; f'imrnnn^ Cr 
phot, ii.; Mnhlcnpforitf, in IlKHracinu Mej., tom. ii., p. 400; ] 'y**' 

tqnCf pp. 308-9, locates these pyramidal <j^roups east iiad iioitli, iiisttw <» 
south and west of palace No. 1. He also meutions a granite hlocK, e 
altar, 4^ feet long and one foot thick. j 

62 Dupaix, p. 34, pi. xxxviii., tig. 85; Kiugshorongh, vol. v., p. ’ 

vi., p. 451, vol. iv'., pi. xxxvi., iig. 90. Kingshoroughys plal« 
the walls as mostly fallen. Lenoir, in Antiq. Mcx., tom. ii., div. i., p* ^ • 
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stone about six feet thick, eighteen feet high, and 
over a mile in circumference, forming many angles, as 
is .shown in the annexed plan. On the eastern and ac- 



cessible side, the wall is double, the inner wall being 
higher than tlie outer; and tlic entrances are not only 
not o[)posito each other, but j)enetrate the walls ob- 
li'iindy. Heaps of loose stones, v, c, c, were found at 
\:uioiis points in the enclosure, doubtless for use as 


woiipons in a haud-t(3-hand conflict. C)utsido of the 
walls, moreover, large rocks, some three feet in di- 
nnutur, were carefully poised where they might be 
easily staited down the sides against the advancing 
loe. Within the fortress, at several places, d, c, f,^ 
;/, are slight remains of adobe buildings, probal)ly 
ercitcd for the accomodation of the aboriginal garri- 
All know of this fortress is derived from 
lh(j work of Dupaix and Castaneda.'*’ 


,,v pp. 40-1, pi. xliv.-v., fig. 93-4, view of hill, and planoopied 
h f', vol. V., p. 26.5, vol, vi., p. 1.55, vol. iv., pi. xl.-i., hi;. 

4 ../ P- »56. Dupaix’f^ plates are copic<l ia Jfex., tom. ii., 


S iivl. • .^1 AUe Mex., p. 290; i-Wy, Mex., p. 370. Plate from 

^***^*^ Castaueda, 


>^4^, uiiuiiuiit. from that of Castaueda, but of course uiireli* 

'^s Ohservations, p. 32, pi. iv. 
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Dupalx claims to have found the quarries whidi 
furnished material for the Mitla structures, in a Jiin 
three-fourths of a league eastward from the ruing 
called by the Zapotecs Aguilosoe, by the Spaniards 
Mirador. The stone is described as of such a nature 
that large blocks may be easily split off by means of 
wedges and levers, and many such blocks were scat- 
tered about the place; the removal of the stone to 
the site of the palaces, liere as in the case of inanv 
other American ruins, must have been the chief diffi- 
culty overcome by the builders. Stone wedges, to- 
gether with axes and chisels of hard copper, are said 
to have been found at Mitla, but are not particularly 
described.®* 

A head in terra cotta, wearing a peculiar helmet, 
was sketched here by Castaneda, and is shown in the 
cut. Another terra-cotta image represented a masked 



Ileatl in Terra Cotta — Mitla. 

human figure, squatting cross-legged with himds on 
knees. A large semicircular cape reaches froia tlic 
neck to the ground, showing <-)nly the hands and U’ct 
in front. The whole is very similar to some ol the 
figures at Zachila, already described, l)ut the tuny 
which may be supposed to have held a torcli 
nally, projects above the head, and is an inch 
half in diameter. The only specimen of stone im-igt's 


w Dupaix, 2d exped., pp. 41-3; Tylor'*s Analituic^ p. 139# 
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• idols found in connection with the ruins, is shown 
the cut. It represents a seated figure, carved 



ffoi® a hard red stone, and brilliantly polished. Its 
.height is about four inches. Tempsky tells us that 
tluf children at Mitla offered for sale small idols of 
clay and sandstone, which had been taken from the 
inner palace walls.®® 

The ruins of Mitla resemble Palenque only in the 
long low narrow form of the buildings, since the low 
supporting mounds can hardly bo said to resemble 
the lofty stone-faced pyramids of Chiapas. A strong- 
er likeness may be discovered when they are com- 
pared with the structures of Yucatan ; since in both 
cases we find long narrow windowless buildings, raised 
on loAv mounds, and enclosing a rectangular couit- 
yard, ivalls of rubble, and facings of^ hewn stone. 
The contrasts arc also strong, as .seen in the mosaic 
grec(|uos, the absence of sculpture, and the Hat loofs, 
in some cases supported by columns; although m one 
I'ity on the east coast of Yucatan fiat roofs of w ooden 
iH'unis were found. Whether the mosaic work of 
-^litla indicates in itself an earlier or later develop- 


Dupaix, 2d exped., pp. 37-8, pi. xli.-ii., 
y P- 447, voL iv., pi. xxvi., 
pp. 23-4, 55; Tempsky* s p. 254. 


fttr. 88-90; Kingshoroughf vol. 
tig. 78-80; Lenoir f in Antiq. 
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ment of aboriginal art than the elaborately sculptured 
facades of Uxmal, I am unable to decide; but the 
flat roof supported by pillars would seem to indicate 
a later architectural development than the overlap- 
ping arch. The influence of the builders of Palencpie 
and the cities of Yucatan, was doubtless felt by the 
builders of Mitla. How the influence was exerted it 
is very difficult to determine; Viollet-le-Duc attrib- 
utes these northern structures to a branch of the 
southern civilization sepai’ated from the parent stock 
after the foundation of the Maya cities in Yucatan. 
Most antiquarians have concluded that Mitla is loss 
ancient than the southern ruins, and the condithm of 
the remains, so far as it throws any light on the sub- 
ject, confirms the conclusion. This is the last l*uin 
that will be found in our progress northward, which 
shows any marked analogy with the Maya monu- 
ments, save in the almost universal use of supporting 
mounds or j^yramids, of vai’ious forms and dimensions. 
It has already been shown that the Zapotec language 
has no likeness whatever to the Aztec, or to tlie 
Maya, and that so far as institutions arc concerned, 
this people might almost as properly be classed with 
the Maya as with the Nahua nations. Tire Abb<' 
Brasseur in one part of his writings expresses the 
opinion that Mitla was built by the Toltecs from 
Cholula, Avho introduced their religion in Oajaca in 
the ninth or tenth century, Mitla is also frequently 
spoken of as a connecting link between the Central 
American and Mexican remains; this, however, ts 
merely a part of the old favorite theory of one ci^■il- 
ized people originating in the far north, m(^ving grad- 
ually southward, and leaving at each stopping-place 
traces of their constantly improving and dcvelo]img 
culture. There seems to have been no traditmii 
among the natives at the Conquest, indicating tliat 
Mitla was built by a j)eople preceding the Zapotc* .". 
On the contrary, Burgoa and other early Oajacan 
chroniclers mention the place frequently as a Zajadoc 
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lioly place, devoted to the burial of kings, the resi- 
dence of a certain order of the priesthood, who lived 
here to make expiatory sacrifices for the dead, and a 
place of royal mourning, whither the king retired on 
the death of a relative. Subterranean caverns were 
used for the celebration of religious rites before the 
upper temples were built. Charnay fiincies that the 
|)idaces Avere built by a people that afterwards mi- 
grated southward. He noticed that the walls in 
slieltered places were covered Avith very rude paint- 
ings — a sample of which has been given— and sug- 
gests that these were executed by occupants who 
succeeded the original builders. It Avill be apparent 
to the reader that the ruins at Mitla bear no resem- 
blance Avhatever to other Oajacan monuments, such 
as those at Guiengola, Monte Alban, and Quiotepec; 
and that they are either the Avork of a difierent na- 
tion, or wliat is much more probable, for a different 
purpose. I am inclined to believe that Mitla was 
teiilt by the Zapotecs at a very early period of their 
civilization, at a time Avhen the builders were strongly 
influenccAl by the Maya priesthood, if they Avere not 
themselves a branch of the Maya people.*® 

The mosaic Avork undoubtedly bears a strong re- 
semblance to the oi’namentation observed on Grecian 
vases and other old-Avorld relics; but this analogy is 
tar from indicating any communication betAveen the 
artists or their ancestors, for, as Humboldt says, “in 
all zones men have been pleased with a rvthmic repe- 
'ition of the same forms, a repetition which consti- 
tutes the leading characteristic of what we vaguely 
call grecques, meandres, and Arabesques.”®’' 

^Jiurffoa, Geog. Dcscrip., fol. 257-60; Id., in Soc. Mex. Ge.og., Bokiin, 
jT'y\\ P- 170, efseq., np. 271-2; Id., in Ilustracion Mej., torn', ii., p. 494; 
iienr ^ dc BourOourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii., pp. 21-30. Bras- 

temple built over a subterranean labyrinth was called 
infPt ‘supreme fortress of Pezelao.’ Built under Toltoc 

PP- tom. iii., p. 9. Sacked by the Aztecs 

‘i5S' 7 * 7 ^5 priests earned as captives to Mexico. Id., tom. iii., p. 

7)oV p. 139. Btdldings.of different age. Dupaix, 2d ex- 

lum.’ ii p C'Aamay, Ruims pp, 252-3, 265; Ihimboldt, Vues, 

Ilmnhotdt, Vues, tom. ii., pp. 284-5. ‘Les palais funt^raires de Mitla 

VOLi. Tv 07 » Irx t 
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In the northern part of Oajaca, towards the bound- 
ary line of Puebla, remains have been found in sev- 
eral localities. Those near Quiotepec are extensive 
and important, but are only known by the descrip- 
tion of one explorer, Juan N. Lovato, who visited the 
ruins as a commissioner from the government in Jan- 
uary, 1844.® Lovato’s account contains many details, 
but the drawings which originally accompanied it 
were, with two exceptions, not published, and from 
the text only a general idea can be formed respecting 
the nature of the ruins. The following are such 
items of information as I have been able to extract 
from the report in question. 

A hill about a mile long and a quarter of a mile 
Avide at its base, and over a thousand feet high, 
known as the Cerro de las Juntas, stands at tlie 
junction of the rivers Quiotepec and Salado. At the 
eastern end, where the streams meet, the ascent is 
precipitous and inaccessible, but the other sides and 
the summit are covered with ruins. The slopes are 
formed into level platforms with perpendicular terrace 
walls of stone, of height and thickness varying ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground. In ascending 
the western slope, thirty-five of these terrace walls 
were encountered; on the southern slope there were 
fifty-seven, and on the* northern eighty-eight, count- 
ing only those that were still standing. C)ne of the 


reproduisent en certains cas Tordonnance des demeurcs chinoises.’ Char' 
nay, Ruines p. iii. The ruins of Mitla ‘iions paraisseut appartcuir 

a la civilisation quichee, qiioique post^rieurs h ceux de rYuciilaii. ha 
perfection de Tappareil, les paremeiits verticaux des salles avec leiirs epiiies 
de colonnes portant la cliarpente du comple, Tabsence complete diai- 
itation de la construction de hois dans la dc^coration exterieure on inte* 
rieiire, rornementation obtenue seulement par Tasseniblage des pierres siins 
sculpture, donncnt aux Edifices de Mitla un caractbre partioulicr tpn 'cs 
distinf^e nettement de ceux de 1’ Yucatan et qui indiquerait aussi uiie date 
plus recente. * ViolleCk’DuCf in Id., pp, lOO-l. 

^ Lovato’s report was published with two of the nine plates whicli orig- 
inally accompanied it in tne Mmeo Mex., tom. iii., p. 329-35, and, 
the plates, in Diccionario Univ., tom. ix., pp. 697-700. Muller, 
tom. ii. , pp. 251-4, gives an account which seems to have l>*^en inadc 
mostly from Lovato’s report, although he miw have personally visited t 
ruins. A short description, also from the Musco Mex., maybe foima 
Mayer's Mex. Aztec, voi. ii., p. 217, and Id., Observatiom, pp. 25-6. 
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walls at the summit is about three hundred and 
twenty feet long, sixty feet high, and five and a 
jialf feet thick. 

Scattered over the hill on the terrace platforms, 
tlio foundations of small buildings, supposed to have 
boon dwellings, were found in at least a hundred and 
tliirty places. In connection with these buildings 
some tombs were found underground, box-shaped 
w ith walls of stone, containing human remains and 
some fragments of pottery. Tumuli in great num- 
bers are found in all directions, probably burial 
mounds, although nothing but a few stone beads has 
l)oeu found in them. Other mounds were apparently 
designed for the support of buildings. At different 
]ioints towards the summit of the hill are three tanks, 
or reservmirs, one of which is sixty feet long, tAventy- 
four feet wide, and six feet deep, with traces of steps 
leading down into it. In the walls traces of beams 
are seen, supposed by the explorer to have supported 
the scaffolding used in their construction. 

Besides the terrace walls, foundations of dwellings, 
and the remains that have been mentioned, tliere are 
also many ruins of statelier edifices, presumably pal- 
aces and temples. Of these, the only ones described 
are situated at the summit on a small level plateau, of 
a hutidred and twenty-two by two hundred and forty- 
eight feet. These consist of what are spoken of as a 
palace and a temple, facing each other, a hundred and 
sixty-six feet apart. Between the two are the bases 
ef what was formerly a line of circular pillars, lead- 
ing from one edifice to the other. The bases, or ped- 
estals, are fourteen inches in diameter, five inches 
high, and abo.ut fourteen feet apart. The Temple 
f'wajs north-east, and its front is shown in the accom- 
panying cut. This is a form of the pyramidal struct- 
nih very different from any that has been met before. 
Its dimensions on the ground are fifty by fifty -five 
eet. ^ pjjQ Palace is described as thirty-nine feet 
•*>gh in front and thirty-three feet in the rear, and 
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Temi)le Pyramid — Cerro de las Juntas, 


has a stairway of twenty steps about twenty-eight 
feet wide, leading up to the summit on the front. 
Judging by the plate, this so-called palace is a solid 
elevation with perpendicular sides, ornamented with 
three plain cornices, one end of which is occupied 
throughout nearly its whole width by the stairway 
mentioned. The material of the two structures is 
the stone of the hill itself cut in thin regular blocks, 
laid in what is described as mud, and covered, as 
is shown by traces still left in a few parts, with a 
coating of plaster. Both the structures, according to 
the plates, have a rather modern appearance, and dif- 
fer widely from any other American monuments, but 
there seems to be no reason to doubt the reliability 
of Sr Lovato’s account, considering its official natui., 
and I cannot suppose that the Spaniards ever erected 
such edifices. The feundations and arches of three 


small apartments are vaguely spoken of as having 
been discovered by excavation in connection witli the 
Palace, but whetlier they Avere on its summit or iii 
the interior of the apparently solid mass, iloes not 
clearly appear, although Muller states that the latter 
was the case. On the summit of the Palace a copal- 
tree, one foot in diameter, was found. Five sculp- 
tured slabs were sketched by Muller at Quiutepec, 
but he does not state in what part of the ruins they 
were found. Each slab has a human figure in profile, 
surrounded by a variety of inexplicable attributes. 
The foreheads seem to be flattened, and four ot t ie 
five have an immense curved tongue, possibly tro 
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well-known Aztec symbol of speech, protruding from 
the mouth. Somewhere in this vicinity, on the per- 
i)eiKlicular banks of rock that form the channel of the 
Kio Tecomava, painted figures of a sun, moon, and 
hand, are reported, at a great height from the 
water.®® 

Near the town of Tuxtepec, some fifty miles east- 
ward from Quiotepec, near the Vera Cruz boundary, 
there is said to be an artificial mound eighty-three 
feet high, known as the Castillo de Montezuma. A 
passage leads toward the centre, but nothing further 
i.s known of it, except that some stone idols are men- 
tioned by another writer as having been dug from a 
mound in a town of the same name.™ 

At Hinihuapan, about fifty miles Avestward of 
Quiotepec, Dupaix found the sculptured block shown 
in the cut. It is four and -a half feet long, and a foot 



and a half high; the material is a hard blue stone, 
and the sculpture in low relief seems to represent a 
kind of coat of arms, from which projects a hand” 


Mex., tom. i., p. 136. Lovato’s exploration was made ty the 
T T Leon, ahd the account furnished for publication by Sr J. M. 

IvuA* 10 describing the Temple, the three flights of stairs are said to 
ait- . ’ 6 steps, respectively, which does not agree with the plate 

* above. Miiller trivos f,h#» nninbornf flTnn.ll hiiiIdin</8. or dwcllmiTS, 

^lioise 

<Hni 


>PK‘xi above. Muller gives the number of small buildings, or dwellings, 
are visible as 120 instead of 130; he also gives in his 
fee t lubtres instead of varas, whicli would increase them in English 

the proportion of 09 fr. ino further states that the structures 


faro Vb of 92 to 109. 

tno cardinal points. 

. tom ^’i Oeog.^ BoUtin, 2da ^poca, tom. i., p. 30; limco 
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grasping an object, a part of which bears a stron? 
resemblance to the Aztec symbol of water. Xjjjjj 
relic was found in a hill called Tallesto, about a 
league east of the town.” 

In another hill, called Sombrerito, only half a 
league from the town, a laborer in 1831 plowed up 
an ancient grave, said to have contained hutnan 
bones, fine pottery, with gold beads and rings. All 
the relics were buried again by the finder, except 
four of the rings, which came into the posses.sioii of 
the Bishop of Puebla, and two of which are showii 
in the cut. With some doubts respecting the au- 



Gold Rings from Hiiahuapan. 


thenticity of these relics I give the cuts for what 
they are worth. There are accounts and drawings of 
several rudely carved stone images from the same 
region.™ 

At Yanguitlan, ten or fifteen miles south-east ot 
Huahuapan, several relics were found, including a lui- 
man head of natural size carved from red stone; two 
idols of green jasper, slightly carved in human likeness; 
three cutting implements of hard stone; and tlic two 
objects shown in the cuts on the opposite page. Tlie 
first is a spear-head of gray flint, and the second a 
very curious relic of unknown use, and whoso mate 
rial and dimensions the finder has neglected to nien- 
tion. It is of a red color, and is very beautitidlv 
wrought in two pieces, oiie serving as a cover lor the 

n Dupaix, 2dexped., p. 14, pi. xix., fig. 55; KingAoroitgli,^- ’ 

vol. vi., p. 442, vol. iv., pi. xvii., fig. 65; Lenoir, in Anliq. Mex., to 

div. i. , p. 47. .17 Ktone 

« Mmeo Mex., tom. i., pp. 249, 401, with plates of the rings ana t 
relics. 
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Relics from Yangviitlan. 



other, apparently intended to be joined by a cord as 
represented in the cut. Among the uses suggested 
are tliose of a censer and a lantern..’ 


Respecting the relics of the state of Guerrero, my 
inly information is derived from a statistical work 
jy Sr Celso Munoz, contained in the report ot Goj. 
Francisco 0. Arce to the legislature of the state m 
187‘2. This author mentions such relics in the dis- 
trict of Hidalgo, north of the Rio Zacatula towards 
the Mexican boundary, as follows: 1st. “ ihe wo- 
moxtleft, or tombs of the ancient Indians, which aie 
found in almost all the towns, although fb*^ 
staiitly disappearing, and abound especially in le 
luunicipality of Cocula.” 2d. “Traces of ancient set- 

Diipaix, 2d exped., pp. 15-16, pi. xix.-xx., fig. 
vol. v., .pp. 244-5, vol. vCpp. 442-3, yol. iv., qu> 

the jasper figures M. Dupaix says: ^ * j;pes out 

^>11 trouvc dans les sepultures de ia nation zapot^que e. t . ‘ trian^u- 
h trois ponces Se liaut; dies sent Presque toutes de fo ^ 
cpiadrangulaire, ou prismatique, ct sont d’Osiris, 

•yant juvarialuement la mSrae attitude semhlable a cel t^gyp- 

tloiit les petites idoles daient destinies i accompagner curved liue. 

ticunes.’ The hole in the back nart of each is drilled in a curved Hue. 

in A7itiq. Mex., tom. ii., div. i., pp- 47-8. 
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tlements of the aborigines, who either became extinct 
or migrated to other localities : such are seen on the 
hill of Huizteco, in the municipality of Tasco, in that 
of Tetipac el Viejo and of Coatlan el Viejo, of Te- 
tipac, of Coculatepil, of Piedra Grande or San Gaspar, 
region of Iglesia Vieja, Cocula, and many others.” 
3d. At Tepecoacuilco “there are traces very clearly 
defined of many foundations of houses ; and in exca- 
vations that have been made there have been found 
many idols and flint weapons, especially lances, very 
well preserved, and other curious relics of Aztec 
times.” 4th. At Chontalcuatlan, there are traces of 
the ancient town on a hill called Coatlan el Viejo, 
where there is also said to be a block of porphyry one 
or two metres in diameter, on the surface of which is 
sculptured a coiled serpent. 

74 Mufioz^ Estadistica del Distrito de Hidalgo^ in Guerrero ^ Meynoria 
presentada d la K Legislaturat por el Gohemmor^ Frau. 0, Arue, 1872, 

pp. 46, 150, 272, 
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ANTIQUITIES OF VERA CRUZ. 

Physical Features of the State— Exploration and Reports— 
Caxapa and Tuxtla— Negro Head— Relics from Island of Sa- 
CRiFicios— E astern Slope Remains— Medelin—Xicalanco— Rio 
Blanco -Amatlan—Orizava—Cempoal A— Puente Nacional— 
Paso de Ovejas —Hu atusco— Fortifications and Pyramids of 
Centla— P^l Castillo— Fortress of Tlacotepec— Palmillas— 
Zacitapan — Inscription at Atliaca -Consoquitla Fort and 
Tomb— Calcahualco— Ruins of Misantla or Monte Real— Dis- 
trict of Jalancingo— Pyramid of Papantla—Mapilca— Pyra- 
mid AND Fountain at Tusapan— Ruins of Mktlaltoyuca— Rel- 
ics NEAR PANUCO— CaLONDRAS, SAN NiCOLAS, AND TRINIDAD. 

Passing now to the eastern or gulf coast, I shall 
devote the present chapter to the antiquities of Vera 
C'ruz, tlie ancient home of the Totonacs in the north, 
and the Xicalancas and Nonohualcos in the south. 
Vera Cruz, with an average width of seventy miles, 
extends from the Laguna de Santa Ana, the western 
boundary of Tabasco, to the mouth of the Iliver Pd- 
i^nco, a distance of about five hundred miles. Its 
territory is about equally divided lengthwise between 
the low malarious tierra caliente on the immediate 
gnlf shore, and the eastern slope of the lofty sierra 
that bounds the Mexican plateau. Two or three 
^nich-t raveled routes lead inland from the port of 
' era Cruz towards the city of Mexico, and travelers 
haste to cross this plague^belt, the lurking- 
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place of the deadly vomito, turning neither to the 
right nor left to investigate the past or present. 
railroad now completed renders the transit still more 
direct and rapid than before. Away from these 
routes the territory of this state is less known than 
almost any other portion of the Mexican Republic 
altliough a portion of the southern Goatza(;oiilco 
region has been pretty thoroughly explored b}^ sur- 
veyors of the Tehuantepec interoceanic routes, and 
by an unfortunate French colonization company that 
settled here early in the present century. The 
mountain slopes and plateaux twenty-five or thirty 
miles inland arc, however, fertile and not unhealthy", 
having been crowded in ancient times with a dense 
aboriginal population, traces of whose former pres- 
ence are found in every direction. Most of our in- 
formation respecting the antiquities of this state is 
derived from the reports of Mexican explorers, only 
one or two of whom have in most cases visited each 
of the many groups of ruins. These explorers ba\ o 
as a rule fallen into a very natural, perhaps, but at 
the same time very unfortunate, error in their descrip- 
tions; for after having displayed great energy and 
skill in the discovery and examination of a ruin, 
tloubtless forming a clear idea of all its details, tlicy 
usually compress these details into the space of a few 
paragraphs or a fe^v pages, aird devote the larger psu't 
of their reports to e.ssays on the Toltec, Chichiniec, 
or Olmec history — subjects on which they can tlu ow 
no light. They neglect a topic of the deepest in- 
terest, concerning which their authority would be of 
the very greatest weight, for another respecting which 
their conclusions are for the most part valueless. 

The ruins of an aboriginal city are mentioned at 
Caxapa, bet\(^een the volcano of Tuxtla and the co!i.st 
in the southern part of the state.^ In the vicinit}" et 
Tuxtla, at the south-western base of the volcano, a 

I MiMenp/ordt, Mejico, tom. ii., p. 32} Mexikanische Zusldnde, toiu- 1-. 

p. 31. 
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colossal granite head, six feet high, was found by a 
laborer in 1862, while making a clearing for a milpa. 
The head was photographed, and a copy of the plate 
published by the Mexican Geographical Society, to- 
gether with an accompanying text prepared by J. M. 
Melgar. A copy of the plate is given in the cut. 



Ethiopian Head of Granite. 

The most noticeable peculiarity in this head is the 
negro cast of the featui’es, and Sehor Melgar devotes 
his article to the negro race, which as he supposes 
lived in America before the coming of the Spaniards. 

On the island of Sacrificios, in the harbor of Vera 
Cruz, one author^ states that remains of the ancient 
temple are visible. This is probably an error, but 
numerous small relics have been dug up on the 
island. Many of the relics were articles of pottety, 
one of Avliich of very peculiar form is shown in the cut 
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from Waldeck. This, like most of the other ar- 
ticles found here, is preserved in the Museum of 
Mexico, and was sketched by Mayer and by Wal- 
deck. Mr Tylor pronounces it not the work of the 
natives before the Conquest, in fact a fraud, “one of 
the worst cases I ever noticed.” There is no doubt 
of the accuracy of the drawing, and Sr Gondra as- 
sured Col. Mayer, as the latter informs me, that the 
relic is an authentic one.* Workmen engaged in lay- 
ing the foundations of the modern fort found, at a 
depth of six feet, vases of hard material, which in 
the opinion of M. Baradere resembled vases that 
have been brought from Japan.® Col. Mayer gives 
cuts of thirteen relics dug from a subterranean cham- 
ber or grave in 1828. Two of these Avere of white 
marble or alabaster, and one of them is shown in 
the cut. M. Dumanoir made an excavation also in 



White Marble Vase — Vera Cruz. 


1841, finding a sepulchre containing well-preserved 
human skeletons, earthen vases painted and etched, 
idols, images, bracelets, teeth of dogs and wild beasts, 
and marble, or alabaster, urns. Plates of many of 
the relics have been published.® 

4 Waldeck, Palenqid, pi. xlix.; TyloPs Anahuac, pp. 230'1. 

i A7itiq, Mex., tom. i., div. ii., p. 35. .. 

6 Mayer's Mex, as it Was, pp. 93-7; M, Max. Aztec, etc., vol. n*, P* f'o’ 
with 3 cuts; Id., in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. vi., p. 588, pi. vL, n^. o, o, ^ 
11, 12; Gondra, in Prescott, Mist, Conq, Hex., tom. iii., pp. V^‘ ' '' 
plate of a vase. 
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From the city of Vera Cruz two main routes of 
travel lead inland toward the city of Mexico. The 
first extends north-westward via Jalapa, and the sec- 
ond south-westward via Orizava. After crossing the 
first lofty mountain barrier which divides the coast 
from tire interior plateaux, the roads approach each 
other and meet near Puebla. On the eastern slope, 
the roads with the mountain range, which at this 
point extends nearly north and south, form a tri- 
angle witli equal sides of about eighty miles, at the 
angles of which are the cities of Vera Cruz, Jalapa, 
and Orizava, or more accurately points ten or fifteen 
miles above the two latter. This comparatively small 
triangular ai’ea, round which so many travelers have 
passed in their journey to Andhuac, is literally cov- 
ered with traces of its aboriginal population, in the 
sliajm of pottery, implements, foundation stones of 
dwellings, fortifications, pyramids, and graves. . I 
quote the following from an article on the antiquities 
of Vera Cruz, written in 1869, for the Mexican Geo- 
grapliical Society, by Carlos Sartorius: 

“()n the eastern slope of the lofty volcanic range, 
furni the Peak of Orizava to the Cofre de Perote, at 
an average elevation of two to five thousand feet 
aljove the level of the gulf, there exist innumerabre 
traces of a very numerous indigenous population be- 
fore the Conquest. History tells us nothing respect- 
ing this part of the country, distinguished for its 
abundant supply of water, its fertility, and its de- 
lightful and healthy climate.” “For an extent of 
fifteen to twenty leagues, from east to west, there 
Was not a span of earth that was not cultivated, as is 
1 'roved by numberless remains .... The whole country 
is formed into terraces by stone walls, which follow all 
the variations of tlie surface with tlie evident object 
of preventing the washing away of the soil. Some- 
times the terraces are ten or twelve yards wide, at 
others hardly one yard. The small ravines called 
rwycw served for innumerable water-tanks, built of 
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rocks and clay, or of stone and mortar, these darns 
being also cov^ered with a coating of hard cement, 
It is evident that a numerous population took ad- 
vantage of every inch of land for cultivation, usino 
the water gathered in the tanks during the rainy 
season for irrigation, possibly effected by hand by 
means of earthern vessels. In the more sterile por- 
tions of the land, on the top of hills which have no 
soil are seen the foundations of dwellings, all of 
stone without mortar, arranged in streets or in 
groups. They always form an oblong rectangle and 
face the cardinal ‘points. They are found in clearing 
heavy forests as well as on open tracts, and the fact 
that oaks a metre in diameter arc found within the 
enclosure of the walls, proves that many centuries 
have passed since the population disappeared. In 
many parts are found groups of pyramids, of various 
sizes and degrees of preservation. 'Die hugest, of 
stone, are fifty feet and over in height, while the 
smallest are not over ten or twelve. The last seem 
to be tombs;. at least several that we opened con- 
tained skeletons in a very decomposed state, with 
earthen utensils like those now made by the natives, 
arrow'-heads of obsidian and bird-bone, doubtless the 
supplies given to the ‘dead for their journey.” One 
contained an elegant burial urn, beai'ing ornamental 
figures in relief, containing ashes and fragments of 
human bones, and covered first with small pebble.s, 
and then with stone flags. “The region which we 
subjected to our investigation comprehends the slope 
of the sierra to the coast between Orizava and Jalapa, 
At an elevation of four or five thousand feet there 
2XQ many springs, which at a short distance form 
ravines in a soil composed of conglomerates or, fur- 
ther south, of lime. In their course the ravitie.s 
unite and form points sometimes with vertical walls 
of considerable height. As the water-courses do not 
follow a straight line, but wind about, the erosion of 
the current above the meeting of the ravines destroys 
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a fn-eat portion of the dividing ridge, so that above 
there remains only a narrow pass, the ridge after- 
Avards assuming greater width until the end is 
reached. This play of nature occurs in the region of 
which we are speaking, at many points and with 
irreat uniformity, almost always at the same level of 
two thousand to twenty-five hundred feet. The 
jiatives selected these points, strong by nature, forti- 
fVing them by art so ingeniously as to leave no doubt 
as to their progress in .military art. . . . Some of them 
are almost inaccessible, and can be reached only by 
means of ladders and ropes. They all have this 
peculiarity in common, that, besides serving for de- 
fense, they enclose a number of edifices destined for 
worship, — teocallis and traces of very large structures, 
such as residences, (juarters, or perhaps palaces of the 
priests and rulers. In some of them there are 
springs and remains of large artificial tanks; in 
others, aqueducts of stone and mortar, to bring water 
from distant springs.” Sr Sartorius then proceeds to 
the description of particular ruins, of which more 
hereafter.’ 

Mr Hugo Finck, a resident for twenty-eight years 
ill the region under consideration, in which he trav- 
eled extensively to collect botanical specimens, con- 
trilnited the following general remarks to tlie Smith- 
sonian Keport for 1870: “There is hardly a foot of 
ground in the whole state of Vera Cruz [the author' 
vofers particularly to the region about Cordova, Hua- 
tusco, and Mirador] in which, by excavation, either a 
broken obsidian knife, or a broken piece of pottery is 
Hot found. The whole country is intersected with 
}>aral lei lines , of stones, which were intended during* 
tbc lieavy showers of the rainy season to keep the 
earth from washing away. The number of those 
lines of stones shows clearly that even the poorest 
brad, which nobody in our days would cultivate, was 

AnUquas, in Soc. Mex. Geog., Bolctin, 2da 

Wwa, tom. 1 ., pp. 818-27. 
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put under requisition by them In this part of the 

country no trace of iron or copper tools has ever come 
under my notice. Their implements of husbaiicb y 
and war were of hard stone, but generally of obsidian 
and of wood. The small mounds of stones near their 
habitations have the form of a parallelogram, and are 
not over twenty-seven inches high. Their length is 
from five to twelve yards, their width from two to 
four. On searching into them nothing is found. A 
second class of mounds is round, in the form of a cone, 
always standing singly. They are built of loose 
stones and earth, and of various sizes; some as high 
as five yards, with a diameter of from five to twenty 
yards. Excavation made in them brought to liglit a 
large pot of burned clay filled with ashes, but in gen- 
eral nothing is found. The third class of mounds, 
also built of loose stones and earth, have tlie form of 
a parallelogram, whose smaller sides look oast and 
west, and are from five to six yards high, terminating 
at the top in a level space of from three to five yards 
in width, tlie base being from eight to twelve yards. 
They are found from fifteen to two hundred yards 
long. Sometimes several are united, forniiug a hol- 
low square, which must have been used as a fortress. 
Others again liave their outer siii’face made of ma- 
sonry, but still the inside is filled up with loose stones 
and earth. Near river-beds, where stones are very 
abundant, these tumuli are largest. Principally in 
this latter class, idols, implements of husbandry awl 
war are discovered, sometimes lying quite louse, and 
at others imbedded in hollow square boxes made of 
masonry. The last-described mounds form the transi- 
.tion to those constTuctions which are altogether built 
of solid masonry .... One peculiarity of the last-men- 
tioned ruins is, that they are all constructed at the 
junction of two ravines, and used as fortresses, eu 
account of their impregnability. Most of the larger 
barrancas have precipitous sides from three hundrcf 
to one thousand feet deep, which guarded the inhabi- 
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tants on their flank, so that nothing more was re- 
quired than to build a wall, leaving a small entrance 
ui the middle, as a passage, which could be barricaded 
in time of war. . . , Such constructions can be seen to 
this day in tolerable good condition. The interior of 
these fortified inclosurcs is in general large, sometimes 
holding from four to five square miles, and could be 
put under cultivation in case of a siege. The wall is 
in general from four to five yards high, and has on 
the inside terraces with steps to lead to the top. At 
other places there is a series of semicircular walls, the 
front one lower than the following, and a passage be- 
tween each to permit one person at a time to pass 
from oiae to the other. The innermost Avail is some- 
times perforated with loopholes through Avhich arrows 
could be thrown. Quite a number of ruins are found 
inside the fortification, as mounds, altars, good level 
roads with a foundation of mortar. Most of these 
monuments have good preserved steps leading to the 
top. In some very small pots of burning clay are 
found filled with ashes.”® 

Tlie preceding quotations are sufficient to give a 
clear idea of the ruins in their general features, and 
leave only such particular remains as have been made 
known through the labors of difierent explorers to be 
described. Some ten or twelve of the peculiar forti- 
fied places alluded to above have been more or less 
fully described, but as there is no eyen tolerably ac- 
curate topographical map of this region, it is utterly 
impossible to locate them. Each stream, ravine, 
hlufi, hill, and mountain of all the labyrinth, has its 
local name; indeed, some of them seem to have two 
or three, but most of them have ■ no place on the . 
uiaps. It is ’ consequently quite possible that the 
same ruins have been described under more than one 
name. I shall present each group as it is described 

Bent, 1870, pp. 373-5. Mr Tylor, in traveling 
noun Jalapa, speaks of ‘numerous remains of ancient Indian 

^ or^ or temples which we passed on the road.’ Ancthuac^ p, 312. 
voi,. IV, 28 
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by the explorer, giving when possible the distance 
and bearing from some point laid down on the map 
which accompanies this volume. 

Before treating of these ruins, however, I shall 
mention some miscellaneous relics, from the region 
under consideration, found at Avell-known towns, or 
in their vicinity. Colonel Albert §, Evans dug two 
terra-cotta images from a grave at Medellin, about 
eight miles south-west of Vera Cruz, in 1869. They 
seem to represent a male and female, and are now in 
the collection of Mr C. D. Voy, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Near the same town, on the Rio Jamapa, 
are to be seen, Brasseur tells us, the ruins of one of 
the two ancient cities called Xicalanco ; and also that 
the traces of an ancient city may yet be seen under 
the Avater between the city of Vera Cruz and the 
fort of San Juan de Ulloa.® About forty-five miles 
south-east of Cordova, between that town and the 
bridge over the Rio Blanco, Dupaix found a hard 
stone of dark blue color, artificially worked into an 
irregular spherical form, about six feet in diameter, 
and so carefully balanced that it could be made to 
vibrate by a slight touch. A number of small shal- 
low holes were formed on the surface. A similar 
stone is placed two leagues to the eastward, and they 
are supposed by Dupaix to have served as boundary 
marks. Teololinga is the name by which the natives 
call them.’® Also in the neighborhood of Cordova, at 
Amatlan de los Reyes, certain traces of a temple are 


s Brasseur de Bourhourg, Palenqud, p. 33. ‘ ChalcMuhcmcan, ou le 

pays des coquilles vertes.* On voit encore dea debris de la ville de ce lumi, 
sous ies eaiix qiii s’etendent de la ville de la Vera Cruz aii chateau de 
Juan-de-Ulloa/ Id., Hist Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 143. Ruins 
nary type are reported outride the triangular area, in the Sierra dc 
quiahuitl or del Gallego, running south from the Rio Jamapa to San « m 
de la Punta. Sartorim, in Soc. Mex. Oeog., Boletin, 2da ^poca, r 

P* 7 1 ' T) 

Dupaix, 1st exped., pp. 7-S, pi. viii., fig. 8; Kingsboroi^h,y^^'^'\}^ 
214, vol. vi., p. 425, vol. iv,, pi. iv., fig. 10; Lenoir, in Antiq. V_ 
Kingsborough’s text represents this relic as 10 leagues from Orizav 
stead of Cdrdova. 
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vao'uely mentioned by the same traveler ; and on a 
wooded hillside near by is a cave, in which have been 
found fragments of carved stone and pottery, includ- 
itio- a squatting trunk and legs, and a head carved 
from the same kind of stone that constitutes the walls 
of the cave. The latter relic is shown in the cut. 



Stone head from Amatlan. 


The form of the head seems to have nothing in com- 
mon with the ordinary aboriginal type.“ 

At Orizava two relics were seen, one of them a tri- 
angular stone five feet thick and ninety feet in circum- 
ference, used in modern times as the floor of a native’s 
cabin. On one of the triangular surfaces was incised 
in rude outline a colossal human figure twenty-seven 
loot liigh, standing with legs spread apart and arms 
outstretched. A girdle appears at the waist, plumes 
decorate the head, and the mouth k wide open. On 
one side a fish stands on its tail ; on the other is a rab- 
bit with ten small circles, very likely expressing some 
date after the Aztec manner, — ten tochtli. Some 
<^arvings not described were noticed on the edges also. 

l«texped., p. 7, pi vi., vii., fig. 6, 7; Kingshorough, vol. y., 
''t> PP- 424-6, vol. iv., pi. iv., fig. 8, 9; Lenoir, in Anttq. 
tom. li., div. 1 ., pp. 22, 27-8. 
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The other relic was a kind of yoke carved from green 
jasper and supposed tojiave been used in connectionwith 
the Aztec sacrifices. It is shown in the cut according 



to Castaneda’s drawing. The original yoke was car- 
ried by Dupaix to Mexico and deposited in one of the 
antiquai'ian collections there, where it was afterwaids 
sketched by Mayer and Gondra.^^ Near Jalapa, Ri- 
vera states that a serpent fifteen feet long and niuo 
feet broad, may be seen carved in the rock.^® Halt 
a day’s journey from Vera Cruz towards Mexico, 
at a point which he calls Rinconado, Robert Toinson 
saw “a great pinacle made of lime and stone, fast 
by a riuer side, where the Indians were wont to cloc 
their sacrifices vnto their gods.”** About the location 
of Cempoala, a famous city in the time of the C on- 
quest, there has been much discussion. Lorenzana 
says that the place “still retains the same name; d is 
situated four leagues from Vera Cruz, and the extent 
of its ruins indicates its former greatness.” Riveia 

12 Dupaix, 1st exped., p. 5, pi. iv-v., fig. 4-5; Kingsborough, xol. v., Pg- 
212-13, vol. vi., pp. 423-4; vol. iv., pi. lii., fig. 6-7; Lenoir, pp- 
26-7. 

Historia de Jalapa, Mex. 1869, tom. i., p. 7. 

1^ Jlakhiyt^s Voy,, vol, iii., p. 453. 
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tells us, however, that “to-day not even the ruins of 
this capital of the Totonac power remain,” although 
some human bones have been dug up about its site.“ 

Passing now to the labyrinth of ruins within the 
triano'ular area extending from the peaks of Orizava 
and Perote to the coast, I begin with those in the 
vicinity of the Puente Nacional, where the road from 
Vera Cruz to Jalapa crosses the Rio de la Antigua. 
Tliese remains are located on the summit of a forest- 
covered hill over a hundred feet high, on the bank of 
the river some two leagues from the bridge. They 
were discovered in 1819 or 1820 by a priest named 
Cabeza de Vaca, and in November, 1843, J. M. Es- 
teva, to whom tlie priest related his discovery, made 
a!i exploration, and as a result published a description 
with two plates in i\i(i Museo Mexicano. On the un- 
even sui-ftice of the hill-top stands a pyramid of very 
peculiar form, shown in the cut, which is an ichno- 



Pyramid near Piientc Nacional. 


^ ^ Note ill CorUSy Despatches, p. 39; Rivera, Hist, Jalapa, Mex., 1869, 
P* Ccmpoala is located on some maps on the coast a few 
north of Vera Cruz; there is also a town of the name in Mexico. 
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graphic plan of the structure. It is built of stone 
and mortar, the former probably in hewn blocks 
although the text is not clear on this point. The 
height varies from thirty-three to forty-two feet, ac- 
cording to the inequalities of the ground. The cir- 
cumference is not far from three hundred English feet 
while the summit platform measures about fifty-fivo 
by forty-four feet. On all sides except the eastern 
the slope is divided into .six stories, or steps, about 
one foot wide and seven feet high at the base but 
diminishing towards the top, making the ascent much 
steeper than that of most aboriginal pyramids that 
we have met hitherto. The, eastern side is all taken 
up by a stairway about sixty-three feet wide, consist- 
ing of thirty-four steps. This stairway, as is more 
clearly shown in Esteva’s view of this side than in 
my cut, is arranged in the form of a cross. 

On the western base is the entrance to a gallery 
which penetrates the body of the pyramid; it Avas 
obstructed by fallen stones, but Esteva succeeded in 
exploring the passage far enough to convince himself 
that the interior was divided into several apartments. 
At some distance from the pyramid were noticed tlie 
foundations of a wall.^® 

Mr Lyon mentions the existence of ruins — Avhich 
ho did not visit — in this vicinity on the edge of a 
plateau, at the north side of the valley, about a mile 
and a half to the right of the road, and only a short 
distance from Paso de Ovejas. “All that remains 
are the traces of streets and inclosures, and an as- 

>6 Esteva, in Museo Mex., tom. ii., pp. 466-7, with plan and viow. Ijf' 
specting the circiiriiference of the structure, Esteva’s text says: ‘la ineaia 
circuiiferencia de la base, toinada desde el escalon 6 cuerpo A. B- 1 (it" ' 
ters which do not appear in his plate) piics mas abaio no se podia 
con esactitiid, es de ciento cincuenta y seis pies castellanos.’ 1 
the circumference from the plan. The material Esteva states to bo 
arena, y picdras grandes del rio,’ but the view indicates that hewn 
employed, or at least that the whole structure is covered with 
coating of cement in perfect preservation. Esteva’s account is 
lished in the Diceionario Univ. de Geog.^ tom. x., pp. 160-8, 
description from the same source in Mayer's Mex. Aztec^ etc.t n » Pt* 
203-1 
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semblage of pyramidical elevations of earth and stones 
of various sizes, some of them forty feet in hight.” 
Sr Sartorius reports very extensive ruins on the right 
bank of the Antigua, some leagues west of Conso- 
quitla, near Tuzamapa, from the material of which 
the ‘puente nacional’ was constructed. An old na- 
tive also reported that a spiral stairway formerly led 
down to the bottom of the barranca. Whether the 
two' groups of ruins last mentioned are identical with 
that described by Esteva, it is impossible to deter- 
mine; quite likely they are distinct remains. 

Some twenty-five or thirty miles northward from 
Cdrdova, in the vicinity of Huatusco, and stretching 
northward from that town, is a line of fortified places, 
nearly every junction of two ravines bearing more or 
less’ extensive remains. One of the most extensive 
of those works is that known as Centla, a few leagues 
north-east of Huatusco. The ruins are said to have 
been discovered by rancheros in 1821. Ignacio Iberri 
saw them in 1826, but published no description. 
An explorex whose name is not given visited the lo- 
cality in 1832, and furnished information from which 
Sr (londra published an account, illustrated with 
plates, in 1837. Sr Sartorius made an exploration 
of Centla in 1833, but his description, also accom- 
panied with plates, was not published until 1869d* 

Lyon\s Journal, vol. ii., p. 209; Sartorins, in Soc. Mex. Geog., Bole- 
ini, 2da epoca, torn, i., p. 826. Muhlcnpfordt, Mej,, tom. ii., p. 89, also 
iiicnlioiis the Paso de Ovejas remains. 

Ibcrrl, ii\ Museo Mex., tom. iii., p. 23. Gondra’s account in Mosaico 
Mex,, tom. ii., pp. 368-72, with two views and a plan. Sartorius’ descrip- 
Geog., Boletin^ 2da epoca, tom. i., pp. 8*21-2, tom. h., p. 
HH ^vith two views apparently the same as by Goutlra, an additional side 
and front view of a pyramid, and a plan which bears no likeness to (Jon- 
‘ Ci s, representing perhaps a different part of the ruins. Acconling to this 
author the ruins were first made known in 1829 or 1830. Tlie two accounts 
aie Y‘ry perplexing to the student, sometimes resemhling each other so 
mselv that one is ready to believe that Sartorius was the explorer froui 
h r “is information and drawings, in other parts so dif- 

hor^T iudicate that different ruins are referred to. I am inclined to 

th Gondra’s infonnation did in part refer to some other ruin in 

( ',! J^arne region, Gondra’s account is also printed in Dicaonario Univ. 

V PP* 565-8. Brief mention in Bivera, Hist, Jalapa^ Mex. 

tom. 1 ., pp. 
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Two ravines, running from east to west, with pre- 
cipitous sides from three hundred to a thousand ieet 
high, approach so near to each other as to leave only 
space for a passage about three feet wide, and this 
narrow pass is made still stronger by protecting walls 
not particularly described. The barrancas then di- 
verge and again converge, forming an oval table of 
about four hundred acres, across which, from east to 
west is excavated a ditch, or protected road, about 
seventeen feet wide and from eight to eleven feet 
deep, leading to the second narrow pass, where the 
ravines again approach each other. 

This second pass is about twenty-eight feet wide 
from the brink of the northern to that of the south- 
ern precipice.^® This pass is fortified by defensive 
works of the strongest character, the plan of which is 
shown in the cut on the following page. The only 
entrance is through the narrow passage only three 
feet wide, shown by the arrows, beginning at the 
southern brink, passing between two stone pyramids, 
A, and E, D, C, and then along the northern brink 
to the plateau beyond, the issue into the latter bein^ 
guarded additionally by three smaller jjyrainids. The 
chief pyramid on the right of the entrance is built 'f 
stone and mortar in three stories, or terraces, (\ I) 
and E, respecting the arrangement of wdiich the plan“ 
is not altogether satisfactory; but each story is reached 
by a stairway on the east, and on the summit are 
parapets pierced with loopholes for the dischai'ge of 
weapons. This structure is also flanked on the south, 
where the descent for a short distance is less precipi- 
tous than elsewhere, by a terraced wall at B. 
left hand fortification. A, is described by (Jondra as a 
simple wall, but according to Sartorius and the plan 
it is also a pyramid, with stairway on the east ana 

59 Resjjecting the first narrow pass, the oval table, and the dit(^li, 
rius says nothing. He mentions such a ditch, however, in coniie<'ti<m 
the ruins of TIacotepec, as we shall see. It is quite possible that tnf? 
tures mentioned do not belong to Ceritla at all. 

20 10 varas according to Sartorius; Gondra says 15. 

21 Copied from Sartorius, with the addition of the shading only. 
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parapets on the summit. It has apparently only one 
story, and is lower than its companion, but itsS front 
has an additional protection in the form of a ditch 
eleven feet wide and five and a half feet deep, exca- 
vated in the solid rock, the position of which is shown 
by the dotted line a, 

Beyond the narrow fortified pass that has been 


^2 views given by Gondra and Sartorius are of the 
tho east, mid of tlie terrace walls at B, from the west. Iho latter also 
^'ives a view of the small nyramid from Uie north. Iho plan gnen yy 
bears i»o resemblance to the other. It may represent ruins m otlier 
]»arrs of the jdateau; it may be a faulty representation inade up / 

^^xolorer’s description of the works that have been described; or, ^\ la 
I uiiuk, more probable, it may refer to some other groyp of ^ 

^ reprints a collection of pyramids and buildings, b ^ 
both Uie east aU west by walls, one oi which has an eutrance c>os^o 
lu'idf the precipice, while the other had no opeuiiig till oi vya 


- v.iv. aim. west oy waus, one ol ' , 

bruik of the precipice, while the other had no opening til 
'' by the modern settlers. 
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described, the southern ravine again diverges and 
forms a semicircle before joining that on the north 
forming thus a peninsular plateau a mile and a half 
long, and somewhat less than three quarters of a mile 
wide, covered with soil of great fertility, and divided 
in two parts by the waters of a spring, whose waters 
flow thi'ough the centre. Since its discovery this fer- 
tile table has been settled and cultivated by modern 
farmers, some twenty families of whom — ^wliether 
native or Spanish is not stated — were living here in 
1832. The whole surface was covered with traces of 
its former inhabitants, but most of the monuments in 
the cultivated portions have been destroyed by the 
settlers, who used the stones for buildings and fences. 
In other parts, covered with a forest at the time of 
exploration, extensive remains were found in good 
preservation, besides the fortresses at the entrance. 
Pyramids of different dimensions, standing singly and 
in groups, together wdth foundations of houses and 
sculptured fragments, were scattered in every direc- 
tion enveloped in the forest growth. 

The pyramids are all built of rough stones, clay, 
and earth, faced on the outside with hewn blocks 
from eighteen inches to two feet long, laid in moi't".!’. 
The stone seems to have been brought from the bot- 
tom of the ravines, and it is said that no lime is pro- 
curable within a distance of fifteen or twenty miles. 
Sartorius gives a plate representing one of the pyra- 
mids, which ho states to be a type of all those at 
Centla, and indeed of all in this region, and wliich is 
copied in the cut. The stairways are generally on 
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the west, and the niches at the sides are represented 
as having arched tops and as occupied by idols. 
Some of the smaller mounds have been found to con- 
tain human skeletons lying north and south, and from 
one of them a farmer claimed to have dug a number 
of ‘’•reen stone beads. Sartorius claims to have found 
in connection with one of the pyramids an altar hav- 
ing a concavity on the top, and a canal leading to a 
receptacle at the foot of the mound ; he also mentions 
a very elegant vase, six by four inches, found under 
a stone flag, near the altar. Gondra speaks of a large 
square or court, level and covered with a coat of hard 
polished cement; he also claims that six columns of 
stone and mortar were seen, twelve feet high, stand- 
ing at the bottom of a ravine. 

i)upaix in his first exploring tour visited Huatusco, 
and states that at a distance of half a league down 
the river from the modern town was found a group of 
ruins known as the Pueblo Viejo. These ruins were 
on the slope of a hill, and on the summit stood the 
pyramid shown in the cut, known as El Castillo. The 



El Castillo at Huatusco, 

height of this Castle is about sixty-six feet, and ac- 
voiding* to Diipaix’s text the base is two hundred and 
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twenty-one feet square, but, according to Castafieda’s 
drawing, copied above, each side is not over seventy- 
five feet.“® The foundation, or pyramid proper, is 
built in three stories, being about thirty-seven feet 
high. A broad stairway, with solid balustrade, leads 
up the western front. On the summit platform stands 
a building in three stories, with walls about eight feet 
thick, which, at least on the exterior, are not perpen- 
dicular but slope inward. Tlie lower story has but 
one doorway, that at the head of the stairway; it 
forms a single hall, in the centre of which are three 
pillars, Avhich sustained the beams of tlie floor above, 
pieces of the beams being yet visible. The two upper 
stories seem to have had no doors or windows. JDu- 
paix says that on the summit was a platform tliree 
feet thick, yet as the roof was fallen, he probal)lyhad 
little or no authority for the statement. The interior 
of the whole structure was a rublde of stone and mor- 
tar, and the facing of hewn blocks regularly laid. 
The whole exterior surface, at least of the superim- 
posed structure, was covered with a polislied coating 
of plaster, and a peculiar ornament is seen in each 
side of the second story, in the form of a large panel, 
containing regular rows of round stones imbedded ni 
the wail. El Castillo, if we may credit Dupaix’s ac- 
count of it, must be regarded as a very im[)ortant 
monument of Nahua antiquity, by reason of the edi- 
fice, in a tolerable state of preservation, found on the 
summit of the pyramid. These upper structures with 
interior apartments have in most instances entirely 
disappeared. In connection with these ruins Ihipaix 
found a coiled serpent carved from hard stone ; a frag- 
ment of terra-cotta with decorations in relief ; and a 
fancifully modeled skull, the material of which is not 
stated.^* 

M ‘Ochenta varas en euadro.’ Perhaps it should read /eel instead ot 
varas. The plate makes the front slightly over 24 varus. , i 

24 Dupaix, 1st exped., pp. 8-9, pi. ix-xi., fig. 9 - 12 ; 

V., pp. 215-16, vol. vi., pp. 425-6, vol. iv., pi. v-vi., fig. IW*^* 03 ^ 

is mentioned and sketched only in Kingsborough’s edition. Lenoir, pp* *• 
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Sartorius mentions a ‘castle/ with towers and teo- 
callis, situated on a frightful cliff between two barran- 
cas three leagues from Huatusco, distinct from Centla, 
and some leagues further southAvard.“ Clavigero says 
that in his time the ancient fortress of Quauhtochco, 
or Guatusco, was still standing, surrounded with lofty 
walls of solid stone, which could only be entered by 
means of many high and narrow steps. Sr Iberri ^ 
applies the name El Castillo to the ruins visited by 
him in 1826, but it is evident from his slight descrip- 
tion that he refers to Centla. It is clear that at 
least two and probably more groups of remains are 
indicated by the different authorities cited. 

1’he following are mentioned as the localities of 
undescribed ruins, several of them belonging to what 
seems to be a line of ancient fortifications extending 
northward from the vicinity of Huatusco: Cotastla, 
Matlaluca, Capulapa, Tlapala, Poxtla, Xicuintla, and 
Chistla.^ The fortress of Tlacotepec is located four 
leagues east of Jolutla, between the K.io de la An- 
tigua and Paso de Ovejas, six thousand varas west of 
and a quarter of a league above the houses of the 
hacienda of Mirador, separated by a deep ravine 
from San Martin on the south — -a location which 
might possibly be clear enough with the aid of a 
good map, or to a person perfectly familiar with the 
topography of the country. .The position of the 
lortified plateau is similar to that of Centla, and a 
ditch, generally fourteen feet deep and from six- 
teen to eighteen feet wide, leads over the hills for 
several leagues to the entrance of the plateau. This 


-0. Slight mention of these mins from Dupaix, in Mosaico Mex., tom. ii., pp. 
'>"1; A/emw, Cultur-Geschwhte.iom, v. , p. 157; Warden, in Antiq. Mex,t 

^poca, tom. i., p* 

104. ‘ 


inex, ireog,, JJoietin, t2da 6poca, tom. i., p. 821. 

^tona Ant del Messico, tom. ii., p. 150; Bradford's Amer. Antiq., p. 

28 tom. iii., p. 23. , 

ii Boleiin, 2da epoca, tom. i., p. 822; Mosaico Mex., tom. 

'> pp. 368; 372; Smithsonian Bcpt», 1870, p. 374. 
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.ditch, however, seems only to he excavated in the 
earth, and disappears in several places Avhere the 
solid rock is encountered.*® At the terminus, towards 
the fortifications, the ditch widens into a rectan- 
gular excavation, one hundred and eight by two 
hundred and seventy-six feet, surrounded with an 
embankment formed of the eai’th thrown out. The 
defensive Avorks which guard the passage between 
the ravines, and the extensive ruins of temples and 
dAvellings on the plateau beyond, are described only 
by Sartorius, and his text, plan, and sketch, all tail 
to Convey any clear notion respecting the arrange- 
ment and details of these remains. The following, 
hoAvever, are the principal features noted; — A Avail 
twenty-eight feet high across the entrance to the 
plateau; two small towers in pyramidal form on the 
narrow pass ; a building called the castle, apparently 
someAvhat similar to the fortifications at Oentla; a 
line of pyramids, serving as a second line of defense; 
a ditch excavated in the solid rock ; another group of 
pyramids protected by a semicircular Avail ; an exca- 
vation apparently intended as a reservoir for Avater, 
cov^ering two thousand square yards, the bottom of 
which is literally covered Avith fragments of pottery 
and on the banks of which are the foundations of 


many dwellings ; a number of temple pyramids, like 
the tyP^^ Centla shown in a preceding cut, one of 
them having the so-called blood-canal; an earthen 
receptacle at the foot of the altar, filled Avith earth, 
in which were found two human skulls; the founda- 


tions of an edifice two hundred yards long, having 
along its whole length “a corridor of cement Avith 
hewn stone at its sides, forming one or tvvo steps; a 
small pyramid formed from the living rock ol the 
clifif, at the very edge of the precipice where the ra- 
vines meet; and finally, arrow-heads, lance-heads, and 
knives of obsidian, which are found at every step, 


w Thi» may possibly be the ditch referred to by Gondra in 
of Centla. 


his account 
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and are even dug up from under the roots of large 
trees.** 

A few leagues eastward from Tlacotepec on the 
same barranca, are two forts known as Palmillas, sep- 
arated by a deep ravine. One of them was used by 
the Mexican forces under General Victoria in the war 
of independence; the other has the I'emains of an 
a<}ueduct which brought water from a point over a 
league distant.®^ At Zacuapan, near Mirador, and 
live leagues from Huatusco, according to Heller, are 
remains of the ordinary type, including terraced walls, 
parapets with loopholes, a plaza with plastered pave- 
ment in the centre of which stands a pyramid, a 
cubical structure or altar on the very verge of the 
precipice, and the usual scattered pottery and imple- 
ments. Six miles south of Mirador the same traveler 
mentions some baths, on a rock near which is the in- 
scription shown in the cut.®^ Also in the vicinity of 







0 


Rock Inscription at Atliaca. 


Mirador, at the junction of two tributaries of the 
^aiita Maria, is the fortress of Consoquitla, similar to 
the others. A line of plastered pyramidal structures 
IS mentioned, in one of the smallest of which was a tomb 

wifi! 'Sop- G'eon., JJoletiti, 2da dpoca, tom. i., pp. 822-4, 

p ^^824^^^’ Matter giving no information. 

Heller, Ee»«en, pp. 61, 72-3, 76-7, with cut. 
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three hj six feet lying north and south and covered 
with large stone flags. Within the tomb was a skel- 
eton, together with earthen boxes filled with arrow, 
heads and bird-bones. Some large idols are also said 
to have been found here, and on the summit platforra 
of some of the pyramids were the marks of ujnioht 
beams, which seem to have supported wooden build- 
ings.*® Calcahualco, 'ruined houses,’ is also on one of 
the tributaries of the Santa Maria. A parapeted 
wall fifty-five feet long protects the entrance, and 
could only be crossed by the aid of ropes or laddei s. 
The wall seems to stand in an excavation, so that its 
top is about on a level with the original surface of tlie 
plateau. Within the fortifications is a largo pyramid 
surrounded by smaller ones and by the foundations of 
houses ; and anotlior excavation, a hundred yards long 
and twenty-five in width, is vaguely mentioned as of 
unknown use. A mile and a half further south-east 
are some ruins in the bottom of a ravine. A wall 
nine feet high rises from the water’s edge, and on it 
stand a row of round monolithic columns, Avhich seem 
to have supported a stone architrave.®^ Mr Tyloi’ no- 
ticed some remains by the roadside, at the eastern foot 
of Orizava, as he w'as traveling towards Sa,u Antor'o 
de Abajo.®® 

Northward from the triangular area, the r<nnains 
of which I have described, ruins seem to be no less 
abundant, and accounts of them no less unsatisfactory. 
The remains known by the name of Misanthi, from 
a modern pueblo near by, are located some twenty- 
five or thirty miles north-eastward of Jalapa, near the 
headwaters of the Kio Bobos. They ai'e souietiines 
called Monte Real, from the name of one of the hills 
in the vicinity. They were discovered accideatidly 
by men searching for lost goats, and visited by 3ta- 

33 Sdrtoriics^ in Soc, Mex. Geog., Boletin^ 2da ^ppea, tom. i.* PP* 

Id., pp. 821, 824-5, with a slcetch which amounts to nothing. 

35 Anakuac, p. 297. 
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riano Jaimes in 1836; in October of the same year, I. 
B. Gondra, from information furnished by the discov- 
erers and Jaimes, and from certain newspaper ac- 
counts, wrote and published a very perplexing descrip- 
tion, illustrated with a plan and two views. In the 
same or the following year J. I. Iberri made an official 
exploration of Misantla, or Monte Real, and his re- 
port, also illustrated with many plates, and rivaling 
til at of Gondra in its unsatisfactory nature, was pub- 
lished in 1844. Not only are the two accounts indi- 
vidually to a great extent unintelligible, but neither 
thev nor their accompanying illustrations seem to have 
any well-defined resemblance to each other. 

The site of the ruins seems to be a ravine-bounded 
plateau, somewhat similar to those already described, 
tlie approach to which is guarded by a wall. This 
wall extends not only across the pass, but down one 
of the slopes, which is not so steep as to be naturally 
inaccessible to an enemy. According to Iberri the 
wall is a natural vein of porphyry, artificially cut 
<lown in some paiTs, and built up by the addition of 
blocks of stone in others, measuring three yards high 


Mosaico Mex.y tom, i,, pp. 102-5. Goiidra’s acooiint of the location 
is as follows: ‘ Eu la serraiiia al Norte do Jalapa, y distaiite dcaquella ciu- 
tlad (ic (iiez a once Ic^^uas, se encueiitra en el canton de Misantla el cerro 
llainado del Estillcro, d cuya falda se descuhre \ina inontana tenninada por 
lUKi iiiesota niny angosta, de cerca de Icgua y media dc largo, y aislada por 
harrancos ])rufundo8 y acantilados, y por despehaderos inaccessibles; rode- 
ada por lo.s cerros del Estillero, Magdalenilla, el Chaninscado, el Cainaroii 
y cl Conejo por la parte del Oeste; por el Monte Keal licia el Estc, y lo 

ftvtaiito ])or la elevada ciiesta de Misantla La dnica parte algo accesihle 

para suhir a la ineseta de la inontana donde se hallan las riiinas, cstd acia 
la falda del Estillero. .. .Al comenzar la meBcta, bajando por la falda del 
cerro did Estillero,. lo primero one se ohserva es un paredon deinolido 
a-' bo de grucaas piedras/ etc. Gondra’s account was reprinted in the Soc. 
M. tom. ii., p. 220-3. Iberri’s account is found in the 

^iu~sfo Mex., tom. iii,, pp. 91 — 4 . KpHTinetincr the location lie says: — *El 


Mv 


cerjoeonocido de'la Magdalena, degradaudo su altura cn picos porlirjticos 
< 100 , aiectaii figuras cdnicas 6 piraniidales, forni 


21-4. Respecting the location he says:-- 
8U altura cn picos porlint ^ 

,, ^ forma iiii gnipo dc montanas 

^uinamentc escahrosas, qne se dividen corao rddios en rainas cstrechados 
^ profundas y escarpadas dc pdrlido. . . En nna de cstas ramas 

^0 rail ail las referidas ruinas, cuya entrada estii cerrada ]K>r un innro, etc. 

Gondra, with cut probably from same m 

PP- 200-3; Id,, Mcx. as it lEa6‘, pp, 2oO-L 
ui'ivj i>y Miihlenpforot, Mej,, tom. ii., p- thinks the mm 

^on Tusapan. Same account in Mexicamsche 

'voL.^iv;’ 


p. 142, 
29 
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and two in width. The same explorer, after passiniy 
the wall and climbing with much difficulty to a point 
about two hundred and fifty feet higher, found a 
pyramid standing on a terraced hill, on the terraces 
of which were various traces of houses and fortifica- 
tions, The pyramid was built of porphyry and basalt 
in blocks of different sizes, laid in mortar, was thirty- 
three feet square at the base and seventeen feet biah 
and had a narrow stairway on one side at least, bn 
the summit platform were traces of apartments of 
rough stones and mortar; also a canal nine inches 
square, leading to the exterior. The first wall men- 
tioned by Gondra in the approach to the ruins, was 
one of large stones in poor mortar, mostly fallen; it 
seemed to form a part of walls that bounded a plaza 
of nearly circular form, in the centre of which stood 
the pyramid. This edifice was forty-seven by forty- 
one feet at the base, twenty-eight feet high, and 
was built in three stories; the lower story had a cen- 
tral stairway on the front, the second had stairways 
on the sides, while on the third story the steps were 
in the rear. There are also some traces of a stairway 


on the front of the second story. The whole surface 
is covered with trees, one of which is described lu-; 
being about fourteen feet high, and over eight feet in 
diameter. The only resemblance in the two views of 
this pyramid, is the representation of a tree on the 
summit in each; between the two plans there is Jiot 
the slightest likeness; and so far as Iherri’s third 
figure is concerned, it seems, to resemble nothing jn 
heaven above, the earth beneath, or the waters un- 


der the earth. Both authors agree on the exist- 
ence of many house-foundations of stone without 
mortar, extending the whole length of the plateau. 
According to Iberri these houses were eleven by 
twenty-two feet, some of them divided in sevenil 
apartments, standing on the terraces of the hill, only 
a foot and a half apart, along regular streets abou 
six feet wide. The walls are of hewn stone withou < 
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mortar, and none remained standing over three feet 
high. Gondra represents the houses as extending in 
three and four straight and parallel rows for over two 
miles on the plateau, with a wall of masonry running 
the whole length on the south. At various points on 
the summit and slopes of the hill tombs are found, 
containing seated skeletons and relics of obsidian and 
pottery. One of these tombs, as represented by 
Gondra, is shown in the cut, in which the arched 
doorway has a very suspicious look. 



Tomb at Misantla. 


The miscellaneous relics found in connection with 
the ruins and in the tombs include pottery, metates, 
slabs with sculptured grccques, hieroglyphics, and 
human figures in relief, stone images of different 
sizes up to eighteen inches, representing human 
figures seated with elbows on the knees, and head 
raised; and finally an obsidian tube, a foot in diam- 
eter '‘and eighteen inches long, very perfectly turned, 
together with similar earthen tubes with interior 
compartments. Such is all the information I am 
able to glean from the published accounts and plates 
respecting Misantla, in the vicinity of which town 
other groups of ruins are very vaguely mentioned. 

In the same range of mountains, in the district of 
Jalancingo, walls of hewn stone, with well-preserved 
subterranean structures containing household idols, 
are mentioned as existing at Mescalteco; also some 
rernaiiis at Pueblo Viejo and Jorse, those of the 
fatter including a remarkable stone statue of marble, 
nis reported relic is said to have represented a 
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naked woman clasping- a bird in her arms. The 
lower parts of the woman are missing, and the bird 
much mutilated, but the prefect of Jalancingo says 
in his report, “it would be easy to complete the 
figure into Jupiter-swan fondling Leda.”’” 

About a hundred and fifty miles north-westward 
from Vera Cruz, fifty miles in the same direction 
from the ruins of Misantla, forty-five miles from the 
coast, and four or five miles south-west from tlie 
pueblo of Papantla, stands the pyramid shown in 
the cut, known to the world by the name of the 



Pyramid of Papantla. 


pueblo, Papantla, but called by the Totonac natives 
of the region, El Tajiu, the ‘thunderbolt.’ It was 
accidentally discovered in March, 1785, by one Diego 
Ruiz, who was exploring this part of the county m 
an official capacity, with a view to prevent the illegal 
raising of tobacco; and from his report a description 
and copper-plate engraving were prepared and pub- 

^ MUhlflnpfordt, Mej., tom. ii., pp. 88-9; Mexikanische Zustdnde, *<>'"■ 
i., pp. 142-3. 
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lished in the Gaceta de Meodco.^ Humboldt de- 
scribed but did not visit the pyramid. He states 
that Diipaix and Castaneda explored and made draw- 
iu<?s of it, but neither description nor plates ap- 
peW in the work of these travelers.*® The German 
artist Nebel visited Papantla about 1831, and made 
a fine and doubtless perfectly accurate drawing, from 
which the cut which I have given has been copied.^ 
The pyramid stands in a dense forest, apparently 
not on a naturally or artificially fortified plateau like 
the remains further south. Its base is square, meas- 
uring a little over ninety feet on each side, and the 
height is about fifty-four feet; the whole structure 
Avas built in seven stories, the upper story being par- 
tially in ruins." Except the upper story, which seems 

3*^ Gacefa de MexieOy July 12, 1785, tom. I, pp. 340-51. Location ‘por 
ol riunbo del Poniciitc clc e.ste pueblo, d dos leguas dc di-stancia, entre im 
cs{K‘so bos<iiie.’ Tills original account was printed later in Dierlonario 
LJnio. (Jeog., tom. x., pp, 1‘20~1; it was also translated into Italian, and 
printed in Marquez, Dm Antichi Monununtiy Koine, 1804, p. 3, also ac- 
companied by the plate. 

Hamholdt, Vues, tom. i., pp. 102-3; Jt/., Essai Pol.y p. 274; Td,y in 
Antiq. Mcx., torn, i., div, ii., p. 12. Humboldt’s account translated by 
(londra, in Preseotty Hist, Conq. Mex.y torn, iii., pp. 30-40, says it is the 
forest that is called Ta j in, that the ruin was discovered by liuaters, and 
proiioimces the plate in the Gacctn very faulty. 

Nehel, Viage Plntoresco, The drawing is geometric rather than in 
in perspective, and the author’s descriptive text in a few details fails to 
agree exa(dly with it. Josd M. Baiisa gives a slight description in Soc. 
Mex. Geog.^ Boletiriy tom. v., p. 411, without stating the source of his in- 
formation. He locates the ruin 2^ leagues south-west of the puehlo. This 
anUior states that Parlos M. Bustamante published a good account of the 
I'nia in 1828, in his Uemltijo de NopalUos. Other accounts of Papantla 
made up from the preceding sources, arc as follows ; — Mayeds Mex, Aztec, 
vol. ii-, pp. 196-7, with cut after Nebel; Id., Alex, as it flVo?, ]ip. 248-9; 
Pi., ill Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. vi., p. 583, pi. xi. ; Baldwin's Anc, Anicr.y 
pp. 91-2; Conder's Mex, Guat,, tom. i., p. 227; Fosseify Mex.y pi). 317-18; 
tfas-scl, Mex. Gnat., pp. 238-9; LaHnandidre, Mcx. Gnat., ]>. 45; De 
P^eeg, TravelSy torn, ii,, p. 237; Bradford's Amer. Antiq., pp. 79-80; 
AUddoipfordt, Mejico, tom. ii. , p. 88; Mexicanische Zustdnae, p. 142; 
iangicy's Trav., pn. 259-GO; Amer. Antiq. Hoc., Transact.^ vol, i., p. 

lin, Heuttge Mex., pp. 96-7, witli cut; Malte^BruHy Precis de 

tu Geog.j tom. vi., p. 462; Muller , Atnerikanuche UrreUgionen, p. 459; 
driest' s Amer. Antiq. y pp. 276-8; WappduSy Geog. Slat., j). 154; Wilso7i^s 
Religion^ pp. 246-7. 

, . , ^ dimensions in Nehel’s text are, 120 feet square and 85 feet high, 
uch must be an error, since the author says that the stairway in the plate 
nay be used as a scale, each step being a foot; and measuring the struct- 
G >y that scale it would be something over 90 feet square at the base and 
feet high. The Gaceta says that the base is 30 varas (83 English 
square, and the steps in sight were 57 in number. Humboldt calls 
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to have contained interior compartments, the whole 
structure was, so far as known, solid. The material 
of which it was built is sandstone, in regularly cut 
blocks laid in mortar — although Humboldt, perhaps 
on the authority of Dupaix, says the material is por- 
phyry in immense blocks covered with hieroglyphic 
sculpture — the whole covered on the exterior surface 
with a hard cement three inches thick, which also 
bears traces of having been painted. According to 
the account in the Gaceta, the stones that form the 
tops of the many niches shown in the cut are from 
five and a half to seven feet long, four to five and a 
half wide, and four to nine inches thick. Itespectino- 
the stairway nothing can be said in addition to what 
is shown in the cut. It leads up the eastern slo])e, 
and is the only means of ascent to the summit. It 
is divided by solid balustrades into five divisions, only 
two of which extend uninterruptedly to the upper 
story, while the central ^vision can hardly have been 
used at all as a stairwaj^^ 

The niches show'ii in 16 ^ cut extend entirely round 
the circumference of each story, except where inter- 
rupted on the east by the stairways. Each niche is 
about three feet square and two feet deep, except 
those in the centre of the eastern front, which are 
smaller. Their whole number seems to have ])een 
three hundred and twenty-one, according to Ncbel’s 
plate, without including those that may have occurred 
on the seventh story. 

the pyramid 25 metres (82 feet) .square and 18 metres (59 fetp 
in Essai Pol., Ifi to 20 metrej;}. Bausa, Soc. Mcx. Gcog.^ Boletin, tom. v., 
p. 411, calls the height 93 feet, with 53 stejis. 

42 Bausa says the pyramid faces the north. The Gaceta a(;com«t rcpio^ 
sents the stairway as 10 or 12 varas wide. The plate represents tlie 
narrow stairways as single instead of double, and the mchevS ip not ' 
ing entirely across the wide central stairway. Only six stories arc 

ill the plate, terminating in a summit platform on which stand two sma 
altar-like structures at the head of the lateral stairways. Nehel speaRb s 
ply of a ‘double stairway.’ Humboldt agrees with the plate in the ' . 

43 The Gaceta^ s text says 342, hut its own figures correctly anoih 
the number 378 as is pointed out by Marquez; and the plate 

the same account makes the number 309. Fossey says 360 of 

boldt made the number 378, which he supposed to relate to tnc b ^ ' 
the Toltec civil calendar. 
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Only slight mention is made of any scattered or 
movable relics at Papangtla. It is said that fragments 
of ruins are scattered over an area of half a league 
from the pyramid, but no exploration has been made. 
A small golden idol is reported by Gondra to have 
been found here, very like a terra-cotta image of Quet- 
zalcoatl, from Culhuacan, of which a cut will be given 
in the next chapter. Bausa speaks of a stone trough 
found on the summit of the pyramid, ruins of houses 
in regular streets in the vicinity, and immense sculp- 
tured blocks of stone. 

Mr Nebel also visited another locality where re- 
mains were discovered, south-eastward from Papantla 
towards the Tecolutla river, near the rancho of Ma- 
pilca. Here in a thick forest were several pyra- 
mids in a very advanced stage of dilapidation and not 
described. There were also seen immense blocks of 
granite scattered in the forest. The one sketched by 
Nebel and shown in the cut is twenty-one feet long. 



Sculptured Granite Block — Mapilca. 

and covered with ornamental scuipcure in low relief: 
it rested on a kind of pavement of irregular narrow 
stones. Another explorer, who saw the ruins in 1828, 
found the remains of twenty houses, one of them sev- 
enty paces long, Avith walls still standing to the height 
of ten feet. Most of them were only si.x feet high, 
and the small amount of ddbris indicated that only 
part of the original height was of stone.*^ 

Gn a low hill some forty miles Avest of Papantla, 

, ** ^'chel, VifUfe PintoTescO', Casseh 'm Nwi'dlcs Annalcsdeit Voy., 1830, 

w. xlv., pp. 336 . 7 j Mayer's Mex. Aztec, vol. ii., p. 198; Id., Mex, as it 
>ras, pp. 246-7. 
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at the foot of the cordillera, enveloped in an almost 
impenetrable forest, is another group of ruins, called 
Tusapan, known only from the drawings and slirdit 
description of Nebel. The only structure which re- 
mains standing is shown in the cut. It consists of a 



Pyramid of Tusapan. 


pyramid thirty feet square at the base, and bearing a 
building in a tolerable state of preservation.. Except 
the doorposts, lintels, and cornices, the whole struct- 
ure is said to be built of irregular fragments of lim '- 
stone; but if this be true, it is evident from the 
drawing that the whole was covered with a smooth 
coat of plaster. The building on the summit contaiiis 
a single apartment twelve feet square, with a. door at 
the head of the stairway. The apartment contains a 
block, or pedestal, which may have served for .m altar, 
or to support an idol; and it has a pointed ceiling 
similar in form to the exterior. It is unfortunate that 
we have no further details respecting this coiling, 
since it would be interesting to know if it was formed 
by overlapping stones as in the Maya ruins, particu- 
larly as this is one of the very few remaining speci- 
mens of the aboriginal arch in Nahua territory. 
the large number of stone blocks and other debus 
found in the vicinity it is supposed that the pyramn 
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represented in the cut was not the grandest at Tusa- 
pan. Several filled-up wells, and numerous fragments 
of stone images of human and animal forms much, 
mutilated were also noticed. 

Tlie water which supplied the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the place, seems to have come from a spring 
located on the side of a precipitous rtiountain; and at 
the base of the cliff, where the water reached the 
plain, was the very remai'kable fountain shown in the 
cut, artificially shaped from the living rock. The cut 
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tion in full. “Among the ruins of Tusapan is fouD(j 
the grotesque fountain here represented. The Mhole 
monument consists of a statue nineteen feet hifh 
sculptured in the living rock. The clothing indicates 
clearly a woman, seated, resting her head on the left 
arm, which is supported by her knee. The head 
seems to be adorned with feathers and precious stones 
Among the plumes behind is a hollow intended to 
receive tlie waters of a neighboring spring (which no 
longer exists). The water ran through the whole fitf. 
ure and out under the petticoats in the most natural 
manner, whence it was conducted in a canal of hewn 
stone to the town near by.”*® 


The Mesa de Metlaltoyuca is on the Tuxpan Eiver, 
about twelve leagues south-west from the port of 
Tuxpan, twenty-twm leagues north-east of Tulancingo, 
and probably in the state of Vera Cruz, although 
very near the boundary. The table-land is very 
extensive, and is covered throughout most of its ex- 
tent by a thick forest. Juan B. Campo, Sub-Prefect 
of Huauchinango, discovered a group of ruins here, 
and gave a description of his discoveries in a report 
dated June 27, 18G5.*® His account is very genc-al, 
alluding to the ruins of a great city, whose f-t'-eots 
were paived with polished stones, a fine stoi!e ])al;u;c 
plastered and painted, all surrounded by a wall tit- 


teen feet thick and ten feet high, with a great gate, 
covered way, stone bastions, etc., etc. .Immediately 
after the publication of Campo’s report, Kainou Al- 
maraz, chief of a Mexican scientific commission, en- 
gaged with other engineers in surveying for a road in 
this region, spent five days in the exploration of the 
ruined city, jireparing plans and other drawings, and 


Nebel, Viage Pintorcsco; Mayer's Mex. Aztec, vol. it, PI'- t-, .' 
/«?., Mex. as it Ivas, pp. 247-8; Armin^ Alte Mex.y p» 43; '.th- 

Mex. Xjt cog.,, Boletitiy tom. v., pp. 411-12, locates Tusapan 1^4 
west of Papantla. . , 

^ The original of this report I have not seen; a translation, 
was published in the San Francisco Evening Bulletin, of ^ » 
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also taking some photographic views. His report, 
very far from being full and satisfactory, illustrated 
with several plates, was published in the government 
reports for the year mentioned.*'' 

The name, Metlaltoyuca, according to Galicia Chi- 
malpopoca, signifies ‘place fortified with solid stones,’ 
but Sr Linares attributes to the word a different der- 
ivation, and makes it mean ‘land of the maguey.’** 
Almaraz says: “A succinct account of the ruins 
might be given by saying that they consist of pyra- 
mids built of hewn blocks of sandstone, partially 
covered with a good hydraulic cement, as will be 
seen by the chemical analysis which will be given,** 
and of some tumuli, and remains of edifices of slight 
elevation.” The arrangement of the remains is 
shown in the plan; only a few of the structures in- 



dicated on the plan are mentioned in the description, 
and of those few very little is said. The space cov- 
ered by the ruins is in rectangular form, about two 
liundred and fifty by five hundred yards, and is lo- 
cated in the south-western portion of the mesa. The 
chief structure, a of the plan, stands at the north- 


Mex . , Mem., del Ministro del Fomento^ 1865, p. 234, etc. It was also 
published in a separate pamphlet. Almaraz, Mem. acerca de los lerrenos 
7 . ^dellaltoyuea, pp. 28-33. Mention by Garcia y Cubas. a companion ot 
^ Geog., Boletin, 2da cpoca, tom. i., p. 37. 

*\Umnalpopoca, in Almaraz, Mem., p. 28; Linares, in hoc. Mex. Lrcog., 
Boleiin., 3ra epoca, tom. i., p. 103. 

ni. is as follows: — quartzy sand, 31.00; silex, 13.00; alurai- 

carbonate of lime, 48.00; magnesia, * -mmfi 
3 loss, .0.90. Almaraz, Mem., p. 30, 


2.60;. moisture, 
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west corner, and its northern and western walls, fonj- 
hundred and eighty-five and one hundred and ninety- 
four feet respectively, meet at an angle of 87° 3o'- 
on the other sides the walls are irregular, forming 
many angles, and in the interior there are walls 
which divided the enclosed area into several compart- 
ments. There are, according to the text, traces of 
walls, in some places five or six feet high, extcndino' 
from the ends of the main structure and inclosing the 
other works, but not shown in the- plan. Some steps 
and also water-tanks were found in connection with 
the corner walls. Campo also found two doors 
blocked up with stone slabs. There are several trun- 
cated pyramids, the largest of wd)ich, at h, is thirty- 
six feet high, and one hundred and thirty-one feet 
square at the base. It is built in six stories, and lias 
traces of the buildings which formerly occupied its 
summit. All the structures are built of brick-shapcd 
blocks of sandstone, very nicely cut, and laid in 
mud.®® On the surface of the cement, which covers 
all the buildings to a thickness of over an inch, 
painted figures are seen. 

A remarkable feature at Metlaltoyuca is the exist- 
ence of the parallel mounds at c, of the plan. As 
nearly as can be ascertained from the drawing.'^ and 



Section of a Mound— Metlaltoyuca. 

50 *De las dimensioncs que usan hoy para hacer los flrbolcs 
I am unable to say what such dimensions amount to in Englisn n 
ment. 
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text, they are about one hundred and forty feet long, 
twenty feet wide, and ten or twelve feet high. The 
interior is filled with loose stone.s and earth, and the 
surface is covered with somewhat irregular brick- 
kiaped blocks, laid in mud or clay, and apparently cov- 
ered with cement. The cut shows a transverse section 
of one of the mounds, and indicates a near approach 
to the principle of the regular key-stone arch, although 
as the interior was filled to the top, there is no evi- 
dence that the arch was intentionally self-supporting. 
Some traces of hieroglyphic paintings were found on 
the mortar which covered a part of these mounds.® 

Something over two miles north-west of the ruins 
described, at the only point where the mesa is acces- 
sible on the northern side, is a double stone Avail 
guarding the passage. The outer wall is three or four 
Inmdred yards long, thirteen feet high, and fifty feet 
tliick at the base, diminishing towards the top. The 
inner wall is of stiialler dimensions. The same sys- 
tem of defensive works is repeated on the opposite 
side of the mesa. The only movable relics found 
were, the figure of a female bearing a sculptured 
cross, a representation of a mummy closely Avrapped 
as if for burial and having features of a different type 
fi'om those ordinarily found in Aztec idols, and the 
form of a man Avith arms crossed and legs lient, sculp- 
tured on a slab, all of the same sandstone of which 
the buildings were constructed. According to Campo, 
another smaller group of remains has been seen farther 
south, toAvards the Mesa de Amistlan. Tavo idols of 
porous basalt and numerous arrow-heads of obsidian 
are reported at Guautla, twenty-five or thirty miles 
liorth-Avest of Metlaltoyuca.®^ 

In the northern extremity of the state, in the region 
about Piinuco, small relics are said to be very abund- 
ant. A list of thirty specimens collected by Mr 

52 showing these paintings is given by Almaraz. 

Jiurkart, Mexiko, tom. i., p. 61. 
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Francis Vecelli during a survey of the Pdnuco River 
some of them doubtless belonging to the state of Ta- 
maulipas, across the river, is given by Mr Vetch in the 
Journal of the London Geographical Society. They 
are mostly of limestone and represent human fio-nres 
for the most part females, rudely sculjitured and wear- 
ing peculiar head-dresses. The foreheads are repre- 
sented as high and broad, the lips thick, and tlie 
cheek-bones high. The sculpture is rude, and nearly 
every one of the images has a long unshaped base or 
tenon, as if intended to be fixed in a wall. A front 
^ and rear view of one of these images are shown in the 
cut.®* In the town itself, idols, heads, obsidian arrow- 



Limestone Statue from Pdnuco. 


heads, and fragments of ancient pottery, S'^me of it 
glazed, are often washed out by the heavy rains. Mr 
Lyon speaks of “several curious ancient toys and 
whistles, with one small terra cotta vase very beauti- 
fully carved with those peculiar flourishes introduced 
in the Mexican manuscripts,” also “an antique flute oj 
a very compact red clay, which had once been polisu*-’d 
and painted. It had four holes, and the mouth 
in the form of a grotesque head.” Flutes occur bo i 

w Vetch, in Lond. Geog. Soc., Jour., vol. vii., pp. 1-11, with plate. 
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single and double, with two, three, and four holes. 
Earthen representations of birds, toads, and other 
animals are frequently found either whole or in frag- 
ments. West of the town five or six mounds from 
thirty to forty feet high are vaguely mentioned.^ 
Eui'ied in the ground in a ravine near the town, and 
resting on the stone walls of a dilapidated sepulchre, 
Mr Norman claims to have found a stone slal) seven 
feet long, wider at one end than the other, but two 
feet and a half in average width, one foot thick, and 
bearing on one side the sculptured figure of a man. 
Dressed in a flowing robe, with girdle, sandal-ties on 
his feet, and a close-fitting cap on his head, he lies 
with crossed arms. The face is Caucasian in feature, 
and the work is very perfectly executed. For the 
authenticity of so remarkable a .relic Mr Norman 
is hardly a sufficient authority. Two small images, 
probably of terra cotta, were presented by Mr Nor- 
man to the New York Historical Society.® 

At the Calondras Kancho, .some twenty-five miles 
from Pdnuco, a large oven- like chamber is reported 
on the slope of a hill, which contains large flat stones 
used for grinding maize. The ruins at Cliacuaco, 
three leagues south of the town, are said to cover 
about three s.quare league.s. Mr Norman also gives 
cues of two clay vases from the same locality, one of 
them having a negro .face, very likely of modern 
origin. San Nicolas, five leagues, and Trinidad six 
leagues south-west of Pdnuco, are other places where 
ruins are reported to exist.® 

lyorTs Jottrnal, vol. i., pp. .57-61. ^ , 

> Norman's Rambles by Land and Water ^ pp, 145-51, 104; Mayer s 

\ PP- 

Nr 1 4 vol i., pp. 61~2; JNonnan's Rambles, ^ 149-o0. 

V> relics in this region, in Muhlenpfordt, Mejico^ tom. ii., 

i* Bradford's Amer. Antiq., pp. 112-^13. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ANTIQUITIES OF THE CENTRAL PLATEAUX. 

Anahuac— Monuments of Puebla — Chila, Teopantepec, Tupexk, 
Tepeaca, San Antonio, Quauhquelciiula, and Santa Catai.ina 
— Pyramid of Cholula— Sierra de Malinche— San I’Aiii.o ^ 
Natividad— Monuments of Tlascala — Los Reyes -Monuments 
of Mexico— Cuernavaca, Xocuicalco, Casasano, OziiMiiA, Ti.a- 
CHIALCO, AiIUEHUEPA, and MECAMECAN — XOCHIMILCO, Tlaruac, 

Xico, Misijuique, Tlai.manalco, and Culhuacan— Chapultkpkc, 
Remedios, Tacuda, and Malinai.co— City of Mexkd— Tezcuco 
— Tezcocinoo—Teotihuacan— Obsidian Mines— Tula— Monu- 
ments OF Queretaro— Pueblito, Canoas, and Ranas— Naiiua 
Monuments. 

The monuments of the Mexican tierra teinjilaJa, 
of Amlhuac and the adjoining plateaux, next claim 
our attention. The territory in question is bounded 
on the south and east by that, treated in the two [ire- 
ceding chapters — Oajaca and Guerrero on the south 
toward the Pacific, and Vera Cruz on the east toward 
the gulf. The present chapter will carry my anti- 
quarian survey to a line drawn across the continent 
from Tampico to the mouth of the Zacatula river, 
completing what has been regarded as the home of 
the Nahua civilized nations, with the exception of the 
Tarascos in Michoacan, and leaving only a few scat- 
tered monuments to be described in the broad extent 
of the northern states of the republic. On uR'st o^ 
the maps extant the territory whose monuments ^ 
have now to describe, is divided into the states o 
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Mexico, Puebla, Tlascala, and Queretaro, to which 
have been added in later years Morelos and Hidalgo, 
formed chiefly, I believe, from the old state of Mex- 
ico. lu iwy description, however, I shall pay but 
little attention to state lines, locating each group of 
antiquities by its distance and bearing from some 
well-known point. Respecting the physical features 
of this central Nahua region, enough has been said 
in tlic preceding volumes; I consequently begin at 
once the description of antiquarian relics, dealing 
finst Avith those found in Puebla and Tlascala, start- 
ing in the south and proceeding northward. 

At (Ihila, in the extreme southern part of Puebla, 
is a hill known as La Toi'tug'a, on Avhich is built an 
iinterraccd pyramid eighty-eight feet square at the 
liase, fifty five feet high, with a summit platform 
fifty feet square. It is built of hewn stone and cov- 
ered, as it ajApears from Castanedas drawing, with 
cement. The exterior surface is much broken up by 
the trees that have taken root there. A stairway 
leads up the Avestern front. Near the north-eastern 
coiner of the mound is an entrance leading down by 
seven stone steps to a small tomb about eleven feet 
beloAv the surface of the ground and not under the 
mound. At the foot of the steps is an apartment 
measuring fi\'e and a half feet long and high, and four 
leet Avide, Avith a branch, or gallery, four feet long and 
a little less than three feet Avide and high, in the cen- 
tre ot each of the three sides, thus giving the whole 



VoL. IV. 30 


Section of Cliila Tomb, 
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tomb in its ground plan the form of a cross. Its ver- 
tical section is shown in the eut. There is certainly a 
general resemblance to be noted in this tomb-.struct- 
ure to those at Mitla; the interior is lined witli hewn 
blocks laid in lime mortar and covered with a fine 
white plaster, the plaster on the ceiling being eiofit 
or nine inches thick. The discovery of human hones 
in the lateral galleries leaves no doubt respecting the 
use to which the subterranean structure was devoted.’ 

At Tehuacan el Viejo, two leagues eastward of the 
modern town of Tehuacan, in the south-eastern pai t of 
the state, were found ruins of stone structures not 
particularly described.^ At San Cristoval 'I’oopante- 
pec, a little native settlement north-Avestward of tlie 
remains last mentioned, is another hill Avhich bears a 
pyramid on its to}). A road cut in the rocky sido.s 
leads up the hill, and on the summit, l)eside the pyra- 
mid, tra(;es of smooth cement paA^ements and otlier 
undescribed remains Avere noticed. Tlie ])yramid itself 
from a base fifty feet square rises about sixty-seven feet 
in four receding stories Avith sides ap])arcntly sloping 
very slightly inward toAvard the top, the fourth story 
being moreoA^er for the most part in ruins. The most 
remarkal)le feature of this structure is its stairway, 
which is different from any yet noticed, and similar 
to that of the grand teocalli of Mexico-Tcnoclibtlan 
as re})orted by the conquerors. It leads up diagonally 
from bottom to top of each story on the Avest, not, 
however, making it necessary to pass four times round 
the pyramid in order to reach the summit, as Avas tlu 
case in Mexico, since in this ruin the head ot each 
flight corresjronds with the foot of the one aliovc, in- 
stead of being on the opposite side of the pyranua. 
The whole is built of stone and mortar, only the exte- 

1 Dnpnix, 2d exped., p. 14, pi. xviii., fig. 53-4; Kuigshorouffh. 

p. 243, vol. vi., p. 442, vol. iv., pi. xvL, fig. 53-4; Lenoir, in ^ 

tom. ii., div, i., p. 47. .. ^erias 

2 'No Hiibslstcn dc <51 sino iinas graiides niinas de tempio y 

cal y canto, fiitnadas en ladcra de unos cerritos.’ Dupaix, 1st expt j 
Kingsborougk, vol. v., p. 211, vol. vi., p. 423. 
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rior facing being of regular blocks, and no covering of 
cement is indicated in Castaneda’s drawing.® 

At Tepexe el Viejo, on the Zacatula Rivci’, some 
sixteen leagues south-east of the city of Puebla, Du- 
paix discovered, in 1808, a structure which he calls a 
fortitication. It was located on a rocky lieight, sur- 
rounded by deep ravines, and the rough nature of the 
.ri’ound, together with the serpents that infest the 
n>cks, prevented him from making exact measure- 
ments. There are traces of exterior enclosing walls, 
and within the enclosed area stands a pyi’amid of 
hewn stone and lime mortar, in eight receding stories. 
A fragment of a circular stone was also found at 
Tepexe, bearing sculptured figures in low relief, which 
indicate that the m(:»nument may have borne origi- 
nally some resemblance to the Aztec calendar-stone, 
to be mentioned hereafter. Another round stone bore 
marks of having been used for sharpening weapons.* 
At Tepeaca and vicinity four relics were found: — 
1st. A bird’s, perhaps an eagle’s, head sculptured in 
low relief Avithin a triple circle, together with other 
figure.s, on a slab about a foot square; apparently an 
aboriginal coat of arms. 2d. A stone head eighteen 
inches high, of a hai'd, reddish material ; the features 
are very regular down to the mouth, below Avhich all 
is deformecl. 3d. A sculptured slab, built into a 
wall, .shown only in Kingsborough’s plate. 4th. A 
leathered serpent coiled into a ball-like form, six feet 
in diameter. It was carved from a red stone, and 
also painted red, resting on a cubical pedestal of a 
light-colored stone.® 


ptijiajXy 1st exped., p. 4, pi. iii., lig. 3; Khtgshoroufjh, vol. v., ]>• 21: 
V],, p. 42i>, vol. IV., pi, ii., tig. 5. ‘On y monte, du cute do 1 ouost, pf 
'‘Ho vaiDpe truooo, do gauche h droite pour Ic premier <hage, tie droite 
RAiielic pour le second, et ainsi de suite jxisuu’au dernier.’ Lrnotr. in 
nr.u, tom. ii dlv i A 7,/^ 

^ 1 ) 


47 ’ . * '“V. 1.^ p. ‘JU; Klenimy VuUar-uciicnirnUy loia. a., p. 

oc- 3d exped., i). 5, pi. L, ii., tig. 1-3; Khujsboroiujh, vol. v., pp 

’ iv., pi. i., ii., fig. 1-3. According to Tlupaix > 

t A the sides and siirnmif. with plaster. Kingsbor 


Vtl Or. pH I., 11., IJg. i 

1 ’ ‘^nd summit platform are covered with plaster. Kmgsbor- 

st V ^ coating of plaster ami sIkovs the rejiiains of a iiiuth 

inwiA ^ ‘^t’ale attached to uie latter plate would indicate tliat the pyra- 
I lias a base of 150 feet and is about 75 feet hisli. Lnwir, j.. 09. 

1st. exped., pp, 3-4, pi. i.-ii., % 1, 2; 2d exped., p 


pyra- 
51, pi. 
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At San Antonio, near San Andres Chalchiconiula 
on the eastern boundary of the state, a pyramid 
stands on the summit of a rocky hill. The pyramid 
consists of three stories, with sides sloping ' at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, is about twenty-five 
feet in height, and has a base fifty-five feet square. 
A stairway about ten feet wide, with solid balus- 
trades, leads up the centre of the western front; and 
on the top, parts of the walls of a building still re- 
mained in 1805. This summit building* Avas said to 
have been in a good state of preservation only twelve 
years before. The material is basalt, in blocks about 
two by five feet, according to Dupaix’s plate, laid in mor- 
tar, and all but tire lower story covered with (.•cment.® 
At Quauhquelchula, near Atlixco, in the westmu 
part of the state, Dupaix noticed four relics of an- 
tiquity. 1st. A rattlesnake eight feet and a half long, 
and about eight inches in diameter, scidpturod in 
high relief on the flat surface of a hard brown stone. 
2d. A hard Amdned stone of various colors, four' feet 
high and ten feet and a half in circumference, carr'ed 
into a representation of a monster’s head Avith protrud 
ing tusks, a front vieAv of Avhich is given in the cut. 



Stone Monster’s Head. 

Ixi., fig. 117; Kingshoroughy voL v., pp, 209-10, vol. vi., PP* 
pi. i., fig. 1-4; Lenoir y \n Antiq. Mex.y tom. ii., div. i., pp- f 1 p. 

^Dupaixy 1st exped., p. 10, pi. xii., fig. 13; Kingshorougfh 
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The rear is flat and bears a coat of arms, made 
tip of four arrows or spears crossing a circle, with 
other inexplicable figures. 3d. Another coat of arms, 
three lances across a barred circle, carved iti low relief 
on the face of a boulder. 4th. A human face, larger 
than the natural size, on the side of another boulder, 
and looking towards the town.’ At the town of At- 
lixco a very beautifully worked and polished almond- 
sliajied agate was seen.® 

On tire haCienda of Santa Catalina., westward from 
Atlixco, was found the coiled serpent shown in the 
cut. The material is a black porous volcanic stone. 



Serpent-Cup — Santa Catalina. 


and the whole seems to form a cup, to which the head 
of the serpent served c\s a handle. Another relic 
from this locality Avas a masked human figure of the 
same stone.® 


About ten miles west of the city of Puebla de los 
Artgtdes, and in the eastern outskirts of tlie pueblo of 
bholula, is the famous pyramid known thi’oughuut the 
Avorld by the name of Cholula. The town at its base 

-J C vol. vi., p, 42n, vol. iv,, pT. vi., fig. 16; Lenoir, p. ^10. Kingshoroiigirs 
{' '>tc iiKikes the l)locks of stone much smaller than tlic other, shows no 
p .istci, anil represents the walls of the summit building a.s still standing. 

also incorrectly translates ‘antes dc San Andrib-?/ ‘fornierly 
‘ An Andres.' Klcmm, Cultur-GcschichtCy tom. v. ,p. la?. 

' Unpaix, 1st exped., pp. 12-13, pi. xvii-xxii., Hg. Kingsboroughr 

31-3^^'* vol. vi., pp. 427-8, vol. iv., pi. hx-xi., iig. 21-4; Lenoir, 

9 ^ p. 11, pi. xviL, fig. 18, not in Kingshorough. 

V. u l«t exped., p. 13, pi. xxiii.-iv., tig. So-G; Khigsborough, 

’ — u, vol. vi., p. 428, vol. iv., pi. xii., fig. 25-0; Lenoir, p. 33. 
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was in aboriginal times a large and flourishino- city 
and a great religious centre. The day of its” (.]ofv 
was in the Toltec period, before the tenth century 
our era, and tradition points for the building of the 
pyramid to a yet more remote epoch, wl ten the 01- 
mecs were the masters of the central plateaux. Sey. 
eral times during the religious contests that rafod 
between the devotees of rival deities, the temple” of 
Cholula was destroyed and rebuilt. Its final destruc- 
tion dates from the coming of the Spaniards, Ayho 
under Hernan Cortes, after a fierce hand-to-hand con- 
flict on the slopes of the pyramid, maddened by the 
desperate resistance of the natives, elated by victory, 
or incited by fanatical religious zeal and avarice, 
sacked and burned the magiiificent structure on the 
top of the mound. Since the time of the Conquista- 
dor, after the fierce spirit of the true church bad ex- 
ponded its fury on this and other monuments reared 
in honor of anti-Catholic gods, the mound was alknvod 
to remain in peace, save the construction of a wind- 
ing road l(.^ading up to a modern chapel on the* sum- 
mit, whore services are performed in which the great 
Quetzalcoatl has no share.“ 

Since 1744, when the historian Clavigcro rod^. up 
its side on horseback, this pyramid has been visited 
by hundreds of travelers, few tourists having lett 
Anahuac Avithout having seen so famous a moinunent 
of antiquity, so easily accessible from the chics of 
Mexico and Puebla. Humboldts description, made 
from a personal exploration in 1803, is perhaps the 
most complete that Avas ever published, aiid most 
succeeding visitors have deemed it best to quote his 
account as being better than any they could 'vrite 
from their own olrservations. Dupaix and tasia- 
neda, and in later times Nebel, also examined an 
made draAvings of Cholula. The four or five vieAv» 

On the building and iiistory of the pyramid, see, among (fe 

Ffif/iia, Hut. Ant. Mej., tom. i., pp. 18-19, 155-6, 199-20o; 

Bonrboury, Hist Nat. Civ.^ tom. iv., pp. 182-3. 
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of the mound that have been published differ greatly 
from each other, accordingly as the artist pictured 
the monument as he saw it or attempted to restore 
it more or less to its original form. Humboldt’s 
drawing, which has been more extensively copied 
tlian any other, contrary to what might be expected 
from hi.s text, Avas altogether a restoration, and bore 
not the slightest resemblance to the original as he 
saw it, since Clavigero found it in 1744, “so covered 
with earth and slirubs that it seems rather a natural 
hill than an edifice,” and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that at a later date it assumed a more regular 
form.^* 

Clavigero, Storm Ant. del Mesuco, tom. ii,, pp. 33-4; HumhohU, Es- 
sal Pol., p{>. 23!)-40; Id., Vues, tom. L, pp. 90-124, pi. iii. (fol. ed. pi. vii., 
viii,); Id., Ill Autig. Mc.c., sup{4. pi. ii.; Dupaix, list ex]) 0 (l., p. ii., pi. xvi., 
17; Kiugshoroug/i, vol. v., p. 218, vol. iv., pi. viii., ii;,^ 20. It is to be 
noted that there is not the slif^htest resenibhince between the two editiou.s 
of Castaneda’s draw Nehel, Viage Plntoresro, with large eoloicd plate. 
Otl'cr visitors to Cholnla, w'hosc accounts contain more or less original in- 
foriiiatioii, are;— Ihdnsett, 1822, Notcft, pp. 57-9; Bullock, 1823, 3/c.r/co, pp. 
li 1-15 - no plate, although the author made a drawing; Ward, 1825, 
ii’o, vol. ii., p. 2(>9; Beaiifoy, 1820, Mexican lllastr., pp. 193-5, Avitli cuts; 
Latrolie, 1831, Randder in Hex., p. 275; Mayor, 1811, Mcxieo as it Was, 
p. 20; Mex. Aztec, vol. ii., p. 228, with cut; hi, m SchookrafVs Aiadi,, vol. 
vL, p. 582; Thompson, 1842, Recollections of Mex., p. 30; TyU>r, 1850, Ana- 
hua.e, pp. 274-7; Evans, 1809, Oar Sister Repidd.ic, pp. 428-32, with cut. 
Still other references on the subject, containing for the most ])art nothing 
except what is gathered from the preceding works, ure:— Rohr rf son's Hist. 
A/iirr. (8vo. ed. 1777), vol. i., p. 208; Gondra, in Frescott, Hist. Gonq. 
ilfe,, tom. iii., pp. 37-45, pi. vi.; Antiq. Mex., tom. i., div. ii., p. 70; La- 
Joud, Vot/ages, tom. i., pp, 137-8; Armin, JLcutige Mex., pp. 0.3, 08, 72; 
H ilson's M’x. and her Kelifjion, pp. 95-9; Anier. Antiq. Soc., Transact., 
vol. i., p. 250, etc., from Hnniholdt, with cut; Raid wins Anc. Amcr., p. 90; 
^jy’d', P- 193; Beltrami, Mexique, tom. ii., ])p. 283-8; IhRerei/, 

L Europe et LA xiuUr., toni. ii., p. 235, etc. ; BraeJcefGs, Brigade in Mex., 
1»}». 151-5; Bradford's Amer. Antiq,, pp. 70-7; Brassrnr de Bourbourg, 
Hist. Xai, Civ., tom. i., p. .301, ct .seq.; Calderon dc la Baren'.^ Life in Mex., 
vol. ii., p. 97 j Chevalier, Mex., pp. 55-6; Id., Mex. A ueien et Mod., pp. 174-9; 
Lambier, V oyage, pp. 385-6; Dally, sur les Races ludig., p. 17; navis' Anc. 
Atncr.^ p. 9; Donnavan's Adven., p. 98; D'Orhiifug, Votpaje, p. .3.31; Lossey, 
Mex., p. Uj. Ilas.wl, Mex. Gnat., p. 240; Hellef, Rdsn',, ]»p. 131-2; Nou- 
Vog., 1835, tom. lx v., pp. 303-4; DA.f.ld'^ ntig. Amer,, 
Mexique, p. 20; Imrhmndicre, M>x. C . pjh 24, 4o-0, 
plate from Dupaix; Lowenstern, Mexique, pp. 48-9; MalteJyrua, Precis dcla 
Yfog., tom. vi., pp. 401-2; Marmie.r, Voyaqeurs, tom. iii., Pp. 328-9; Mrxwo 

^^4^ PP* Mexico, A Trip to, pp. 59-60; 

Iro/' P- 1^0; Muhlenpfordl, Mejko, tom. ii., pp. 232-3, 230; 

eq\ Amerikanische Urreleqionen, pp. 458-9,581; Page.'f, isonveau Voy., 
385-7; Prescott's Mex., vol. i., p. 00, vol. ii., p]). 0-8, 20, vol. 

^ Ijand of the Aztecs, p. 128; Saturday Alag., vol. v., 

IP* bcherr, Traucrspicl, pp. 29-30; Stapqls Prisoners of 1 erote, pp. 
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For the past two centuries, at least, the condition 
and appearance of the mound has been that of a nat- 
ural conical hill, rising from the level of a broad val- 
ley, and covering with its circular base an area of 
over forty acres. On closer examination, however 
traces of artificial terraces are noted on the slopes' 
and excavations have proven that the wliole niomid’ 
or at least a very large portion of it — for no e.vcava- 
tion has ever been made reaching to its centre — is of 
artificial construction. By the careful survey.s of 
Humboldt and others the original fonn and diuKiii- 
sions have been clearly made known. From a l)ase 
about fourteen hundred and forty feet sijuare, whose 
sides face the cardinal points, it x*ose in four e(piid 
stories to a height of nearly two hundred feet, haviuir 
a summit platform of about two hundred feet square,'* 
Humboldt in 1803 found the four terraces tolerahly 
distinct, especially on the western slope; Evans iu 

107-8; Thmnmel, Mexlho, pp. 261-2; Tudor\<! vol. ii., pp. 20S-9; 

Vigneanx, Stntv. Mex,^ p. 581; Wappdus, Geog. u. Stal., p[>. 3‘2, 3(1, ISO, 
1S2; Wardc/i, Rr, churches, pp, 66-7; Amet'. jhsf., pp. (iO-J, 

73; Yomjds Mod, Hist,, p. 38; Frost\^ Piet. Hist., ])p. 37-8; ILrrmo^n, 
Manual Gcog., pp. 140-1; TagloAs VAdovado, vol. ii., p. 181; Worflrifs 
Trav., pp. 230-1, etc.; McCulloh's BcseareJies in Amcr,, p. 252; Gnndli 
Carreri, m C/inrehill, Col. Vog,, vol. iv., j>. 510; Escnlera and Llmxn Afj. 
Hist. Descrij},, pp, 205-0; Klenini, Cultur-Gesckiehte^ tom. v., p. 150; Ah'i'fto, 
Diccionario, tom. i., p. 550; Democratic Review, vol. xxvii., p. 125, ,ol. 
xxvi., pp. 540-7, vol. xi., p 012; MansfiekVs Mex. IVar, p. 207; Mxgdlh 
way's Life Humholdt, pp. 202, 312-13; Condcr's Mrx. (riiat,, vol. i., p]h 
258-9, plate from Hunilioll; Prichard's Nat. Hist. Man, vol. ii.. ]>. pOO. 

^2 ‘Tlie mouml of earth at Cholula v/liicdi the Spaniards digonltod 

with the name of temple, Btill remains, but without any st(‘ps by whidi to 
ascend, or any facing; of stone. It a[>pears now like a natural mount, cov- 
ered wifh grass and shrnbs, and jiossibly it was never anytldug iiiore. 
Robertson's .1 list. A/ner., vol. i., j». 209. ‘A le voir dg loin, on soroit oii 
effet tentc de lo prendre pour une collino uaturellc converte d vugetaUoii. 
'Elle cst tr5s-bicn conservee du rote de roucst, et e’est la fare orrideiitulr 
que pr5seiite la gravure que nous publions.’ Humboldt, Vues, tom PP* 
104-5. . 

The dimensions of base, height, and summit platform respcriiN el v, ^ ^ 
given by ditie rent authorities, arc as follows: 439 x 54 x 04;f metres, / 
boldt; 530 x 00 varas, Nehel; 1000 x 204 x 105 feet, Mayer, fieeordmg ‘ 
careful measurement by a U. S. otlieial in 1847; 40 varas s([imre A 
measurement! Dapaix] 142,3 x 177 x 208 feet, Prescott-, 1425 x , 
feet, Latrobe; 1301 x 102 x 177 feet, Poinsett-, About 200 feet liigh, ijE > 
1310 X 205 feet, Wilson-, 1335 x 172 feet, Foster's s 

1355 X 170 feet, Ampdre, Promenade, tom. ii., pp. 374-80; 138 S x i* 
summit 132S5 sq. feet, Heller, Reisen, pp. 131-2; said to cover 
over 43 acres and to be 179 feet high, but it seems much sum 
higher. Feints' Our Sister Rep., pp. 428-32. 
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1870 found the lower terrace quite perfect, but the 
others traceable only in a few places without excava- 
tion. 

The material of which the mound was constructed 
is adobes, or sun-dried bricks, generally about fifteen 
inches long, laid very regularly with alternate layers 
„f clay. From its material comes the name Tlalchi- 
Imaltepec, ‘mountain of unburnt bricks,’ which has 
been sometimes applied to Cholula. An old tradition 
relates that the adobes were manufactured at Tlalma- 
nalco, and brought several leagues to their destination 
by a long line of men, who handed them along singly’' 
from one to another. Humboldt thought some of the 
bricks miglit have been slightly burned. Respecting 
tlic material which constitutes the alternate layers be- 
t\v(;en the bricks, called clay by Humboldt, there seems 
to be some difference of opinion between different ex- 
plorers. Col. Brantz Mayer, a careful investigator, 
says the adobes are interspersed with small fragments 
of poi-phyry and limestone; and Mr Tylor speaks 
of them as cemented with mortar containing small 
stones and pottery. Evans tells us that the material 
is adobe bricks and layers of la va, still jjerfect in many 
places. The historian Veytia by a personal examina- 
tion ascertained the material to be “small stones of 
the kitid called guijarros, and a kind of bricks of clay 
and straw,” in alternate layers.^ Beaufoy claims to 
have found the pyramid faced with small thin hewn 
stones, one of which he carried away as a rclic--- 
a vei'Y wonderful discovery certainly, when we con- 
sider that other very trustworthy explorers, both pre- 
ceding and following Beaufoy, found nothing of the 
kind. Mr Heller could not find the stone facing, but, 
as ho says, he did find a coating of mortar as hard as 
i'^tone, composed of lime, sand, and water.'"’ Many 
vishors have believed that the pyramid is only par- 
tially artificial, the adobe-work having been added to 

li tom. i., pp. 155-C. 

{Mlcr, Reisen, 131 -k 
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a smaller natural hill. This is, however, a mere con- 
jecture, and there are absolutely no arguments to be 
adduced for or against it. The truth can be a.scer- 
tained only by the excavation of a tunnel throiudi the 
mound at its base, or, at least, penetrating to the cen- 
tre. It is very remarkable that such an excavation 
has never been made, either in the interests of scien- 
tific exploration or of treasure-seeking. 

Bernal Diaz, at the time of the Conquest, counted 
a hundred and twenty steps in a stairway which led 
up the slope to the temple, but no traces of such a 
stairway have been visible in more modern tinic.s. 
There are traditions among the natives, as is usually 
the case in connection with eveiy work of the an- 
tiguos, of interior galleries and apartments of great 
e.xtent within the mound; such rumors are doubtless 
without foundation. The Puebla road cuts off a 
corner of the lower terrace, and the excavation made 
in building the road not only showed clearly the 
regular interior construction of the pyramid, hut also 
laid bare a tomb, which contained two skeletons with 
two idols in basalt, a collection of pottery, and other 
relies not preserved or particularly described, al- 
though the remains of the tomb itself were exammed 
by Humboldt. The sepulchre was square, with stone 
walls supported by cypress beams. Tlie dimensions 
are not given, but the apartment is said to have had 
no traces of any outlet. Humboldt claims to liavo 
discovered a peculiar arrangement of the adobe.s 
about this tomb, by which the pressure on its ro(d 
was diminished. 

It is veiy evident that the pyramid of Oholiua 
contains nothing in itself to indicate its age, but from 
well-defined and doulrtless relial)le traditions, ve way 
feel very sure that its erection dates back to an 
preceding the tenth century, and probably piocodw.? 
the seventh. Humboldt shows that it is larger at t a 
base than any of the old-world pyramids, 
as large as that of Cheops, but only slightly hio ‘ 
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than that of Mycerinus. “The construction of the 
teocalli recalls the oldest monuments to which the 
history of the civilization of our race reaches. The 
tem})lc of Jupiter Belus, which the mythology of the 
Hindus seems to designate by the name of Bali, 
tlie pyramids of Meidoum and Dahchour, and sev- 
eral of the group of Sakharah in Egypt, were also 
immense heaps of bricks, the remains of whicli have 
been preserved during a jieriod of thirty centuries 
down to our day.”^“ ^ • 

The historical annals of aboriginal times, confirmed 
by the Spanisli records of the Conquest, leave no doubt 
that the chief object of the pyramid was to support 
a temple; the discovery of the tomb with human re- 
mains may indicate that it served also for burial pur- 
poses. It is by no means certain, however, that the 
mound was in any sense a monument reared over the 
two bodies whose skeletons were found; for besides 
the position of the skeletons in a corner of the pyra- 
mid, indicating in itself the contrary, there is the 
possibility that the bodies were those of slaves sacri- 
ficed during the process of building, and deposited 
here from some superstitious motive. It will require 
the discovery of tombs near the centre of this im- 
mense mound to prove that it was erected with any 
view to use as the burial p)la<m of kings or priests.'’^ 
Wilson, always a sceptic on matters connected with 
Mexican aboriginal civilization, pronounces the pyra- 
mid of Cholula “the finest Indian mound on this con- 
tinent; where the Indians buried the bravest of their 
braves, with bows and arrows, and a drinking cup, 
that they might not be unprovided for when they 
should arrive at the hunting-grounds of tlie great 
spii’it.” 'Mt is sufficiently wasted by time to give full 
s^cope to the imagination to fill out or restore it to 

ITuniboldt, Vim, tom. i., pp. 127-8. , ,, 

Pre-Hist. Races, p. 345, Mieves, on tlie contrary, that the py- 
amid wa.s erected with the sole object of enshrining in au interior chamber 
stone two corpses, showing that ‘the industry of the great mass of the 
population was at the absolute command of the few.’ 
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almost any form. One hundred years ago, some rich 
citizen constructed steps up its side, and protected the 
sides of his steps from falling earth by Avails of adobe 
or mud-brick; and on the west side some adobe but- 
tresses have been placed to keep tbe loose eartli out 
of the village street. This is all of man’s labor that 
is visible, except the AA-ork of the Indians in shaviu"- 
away the hill Avliich constitutes this pyramid. As 
for the great city of Cholula, it never had an exist- 
ence. At a short distance from the foot of the 
large pyramid, two smaller ones are mentioned by 
seAmral visitors; one of Avhich is doubtless a portion 
of the cliief mound separated by the road that has 
been already mentioned. One of them is described hr' 
Beaufoy as having perpendicular sides, and built of 
adobes nine inches square and one inch thick; the 
second Avas much smaller and had a corn-])atch on its 
summit. Cuts of the two small mounds ai’e given by 
the same ex[)lorer. Bullock claims to have found on 
the top of one of the detached ma,sses a ditch and 
wall forming a kind of figure-eight-formed enclosure 
one hundred feet long, in Avhieh Averc many human 
bones. Evans lias a theory that the small mounds 
were formed of the material taken from tlie larg.;r 
one in shaping its terraces. Latrobe says that nriuy 
ruined mounds may be seen from the summit; in fact, 
that the Avholo surface of the surrounding jilain is 
broken by both natural and artificial elevations. Am- 
pere was led by his native guide, through a misunder- 
standing, to a flat-topped terraced hill, still bearing 
traces of a paA'ement, at a locality called Zapotccas. 

The only miscellaneous Cholulan relics of Avhich 1 
find a mention, are three described by Diqiaix and 

18 Wilson's Mrx. and its Rrlig., jm. 05, 99. Sec a restunitioii ef 
lula, by McthcH, in Annin, Uculine Mex., pp. 03, OS, Tl- 
A rtipdrcn, Froniniade, torn, li., pp. 873, 880. ‘On 
du cote occidental, vis-a-vis dii Cerro de Tecaxete et do Zapoicca,^ 
masses parfaitemcnt prismatkiiics. L’lme de cos masses Pi dor* 

le nom d’AIcosac ou d’lBteiienetl, Tautre celui du Cerro de la 
mere, coiistruite eii pisd, n’est elevde que de 15 metres.’ ^ » 

PoLf pp. 240-1. 
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sketched by Castaneda. They were, a stone head, 
said to have originally been the top of a eolunin ; a 
quadrangular block, with incised hieroglyphics on one 
of its faces; and a mask of green jasper, reported to 
have been dug from the pyramid.^ 


On the summit of the Sierra de Malinche, which 
forms tlie boundary between Puebla and Tlascala, 
the existence of ruined walls and pyramids, with 
fragments of stone images, is mentioned without de- 
scription.^^ At San Pablo del Monte two kneeling 
naked females in stone, modestly covering the breasts 
with tlie hands, were sketched by Castaneda.^ Of 
an important group of remains in the vicinity of 
Natividad, between Puebla de los Angeles and Tlas- 
cala, a. very unintelligible account has been written 
l)y Cabricra, for the Mexican Geographical Society. 
The ruins seem to cover a hill, different localities on 
the slopes of which ai'e called Mixco, Xochitecatl, 
Tencxotzin, Hueyxotzin, and Cacaxtlan. The western 
slope has gigantic terraces, and among other relics 
five vertical stones called Jmitzoctemc, supposed to 
have been used for sacrificial purposes. They are 
two varas high and three fourths of a vara wide. 
On the northern slope a concavity of stone and mud 
IS mentioned, whose bottom is strewn with pottery 
and obsidian weapons. At Cacaxtlan, the site of the 
principal fortress in the wars between Tlascala and 
Mexico, are ditches and subterranean passages run- 
ning in all directions. The chief ditch extends from 
north to south across the hill; it is about twenty- 
eight feet wide and eleven or twelve feet deep, with 
embankments formed of the earth thrown out. The 
subterranean passages are believed to penetrate the 


" Tiiipmx, 1st exped., pp. 10-11, pi. xiii.- 
•/'"’.If "h p. 427, voi. iv., pi. 

tom. ii., divfi., pp ^ 


23, 30. 


V., 

lig. 17-18; Lenoir, iii 


22 


2d exped-, p. 52. 

vol V T 07 I 5 - pp- 52-3, pi. lx., Ixii., fij 

Mex p^63^^’ P' P^ 


118-10; Kingshorough, 
120-1; Lenoir y m Antiq, 
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heights of Cacaxtlan. One has an opening among 
the rocks on the north, beginning at the cave of 
Ostotl ; another begins on the east at San Miguel del 
Milagro, having for an entrance a square hole five or 
six yards deep, from the bottom of which it extends 
horizontally in a semi<rircular course; the third r)pon- 
ing is on the south, and its top is supported liy 
columns left in the volcanic stone; and finally, the 
fourth subterranean passage sends out vapor when it 
is about to rain. This is all I can glean from Ca- 
brera’s account — in fact, rather more than 1 can 
fully understand. Dupaix found at Natividad two 
wooden teponastles, or aboriginal musical instru- 
ments, similar to the one found at Tlascala by flie 
same explorer and sliown in the accompanying cut. 
The former were, however, less elaborately carved; 




Tepoiiastlc from Tlascala. 

the latter was three feet long and five inche.s lu 
diameter, the cut showing a side and end view. 
Other relics found by Dupaix in the city of Tlasiiala 
and vicinity, are the following: — a lance-hcad, nni'-' 
inches long, of green flint; a small stone statue, nua 
or ten inches in height, representing a seated fciua ^ 
whose head bears a strong resemblance to some o 

23 Soc. Mcx. Gco'j.y Bolctitiy tom. ii., pp. 205-6. 
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th6 Palenque profiles; a mask of green agate a little 
smaller than the natural size of the face, pronounced 
by Dupaix the finest specimen of sculpture seen in 
jimerica; an earthen vase called popocaxtU, used in 
ceremonies in honor of the dead, found in connection 
•with some human bones; two mutilated human lieads 
carved from a gray stone ; and a masked, bow-legged 
idol of stone, twenty-four inches high, standing on 
a small pedestal, covering the breasts with the 
hands.^* 

At Pueblo do los Keyes, northward from Tlascala, 
ou the ro;id to San Francisco, two al)original bridges 
over a mountain stream were sketched l)y (Jastaileda. 
One is eleven feet high and thirty-seven feet wide; 
the other fifty-five feet high and thirty-three feet 
wide; each being over a hundred feet in length. 
They are built of large irregular stones in mortar. 
The" conduits through which the stream passes arc 
from four to six feet wide and high, one of them hav- 
ing a flat top, while in the other two large blocks 
meet and form an obtuse angle. On tlie top of the 
bridges at tlie sides are parapets of brick fom- or five 
foot high, ])ierced at intervals to allow water to run 
frern tlie road; and at each of the four corners stands 
a circular, symmetrical, ornamental obelisk, or pillar, 
i)\'er forty feet high, of stone and mortar, covered 
with Imrned bricks. It is quite jirobable that the 
brick- work of these bridires, if not the whole struct- 
lire, IS to be referred to Spanish rather than to abo- 
riginal times. Sr Almaraz sketched at Xicidr'iiec, in 
the noi’th, some fifty miles west of Papantla, a tepo- 
nas'tlo of iron-wood, gracefully carved and brilliantly 
polifshed.^® 


\ii\)orou»jhy 

Lenoir, 
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The famous wall that was found by Cortes, extend- 
ing along the frontier of Tlascala, has been spoken of 
in another part of this work. Brasseur de Boui l)ouro- 
tell us that many remains of this wall are still visf. 
ble, and some other authors vaguely speak to the same 
effect; but as no modern traveler describes or locates 
these remains, I think it altogether likely that the 
statements referred to may be simply echoes of those 
made by the early writers, Avho represented tlie ruins 
of the wall as visible in -the years immediately folloiv- 
iug the Conquest.*® 

Passing westward into the state of Mexico, and 
beginning again in the south, I find a notice in a Mex- 
ican government report, of ruins at Tejupilco, in the 
south-west, about sixty miles westward of Cuerna- 
vaca. The remains are noticed especially on the hill 
of Nanchititla, consisting of buildings standing on 
regular streets yet traceable, and built of vciy thin 
blocks, or slates, of stone without mortar. In the 
valley of San Martin ljuvianos, in the same region, 
a subterranean apartment with polished sides of ce- 
ment, discovered in 1841, contained quantities of car- 
bonized maize.*^ At Zacualpan, midway betu..en 
Cuernavaca and Tejupilco, and some leagues further 
south, flint spear-heads, stone masks, and other relics 
not specified are said by the same authority to ha\’e 
been found in a cave.*® A peculiarity of the ahoig- 

26 ‘On voit encore heaiicoiip do restes de cette grande ninraillc, 
serves avee d’autant plus de soiii qu’il s’y trouve des qiiartiers dc 
plus de vingt pifids d’epiiisscur.’ Urassf iir de Bourbourg, UJst. A ft/' 
tom. iv., p. Loroizana, in Coy't6s, Hist. N. Espanft, |>p. 

Bradford's Amcr, Antig., pj). 104-5. Additional references tit 
of ruins and relics in the region about Tlascala, containiag 
information, are as follows: Camargoy in Nouvelhs Amialcs des 
tom. xcviii., pp. 135-7; Helps' Span. Conq.y vol. ii., p. 423; Muldnijp)! , 
Mejico, tom. ii., pp. 238, 240. The Historical Magazine, vol. x., 

10, has an extract from a Mexican newspaper, in which 
to an official report of a prefect of the department, announcing the ^ 
of two magnificent cities. They were probably identical with ^ 
the ruins already described in Vera Cruz. , 

^ Mex., A nales del Ministerio de Foinento^ 1854, tom. n, P* h* 

28 Id., p. 694. 
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inal relics found by Dupaix at Cuernavaca and vicinity 
was that all consisted of sculptured figures on the 
surface of lai'ge naturally shaped boiilders. The first 
was an immense lizard over eight feet long and a foot 
and a half thick, carved in high relief on the top 
of a rough block. Four small circular projections are 
seen on the side of the rock below the animal, (jn 
the southern face of another isolated boulder was 
sculptured in Ioav relief the coat of arms shown in the 
cut, which, in its principal ■ features of a circle on 



I!oat of Anns — Ciienmvaca. 


parallel arrows or lances, is very similar to others 
that have been mentioned.^ (Jn the flag that pro- 
jects from the upper part of the circle, a Maltese cross 
is seen, and the bird’s head above is pronounced of 
course by Dupaix to be that of an eagle.^“ ()n the 
opposite, or northern, side of the same boulder are 
sculptured the figures shown in the cut. The left 



Bonlder-Senlptures at Cuernavaca. 

^ 467-^9 of this volume. , j i ^ 

Kespecting the figures within the circle, Dupaix, 1st ex])C(i., p. 14, 
‘la parte derecha dividida eii dos cuarteles. Ku cl superior aparece 
un piano de ciiulad d la orilla dc uii lago (cual puede ser la tie Umlco). 
oHt line t6te, que Dupaix dc^signe coniine cello d un aigle, riiais 
JO croia etre uiie pi^ce d’annure, savoir, nil casque on morion. Lenoir^ 
Mcx„ tom. ii., div. i., p. 34. 

VoL. IV. 31 ^ 
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hand figure, thirteen inches high, may in connection 
with the small circles be a record of a date — thirteen 
calli. M. Lenoir, however, on account of the column 
shown within the building, believes the whole may be 
an emblem of phallic worship, the column heim.- a 
phallus and the building its shrine or temple. The 
sculpture on both sides of this rock is described as 
having been executed with great care and clearness. 
Somewhat less than a league south of the city is 
another isolated rock, said to have served as a bound- 
ary mark to the ancient Quauhnahuac, ‘place of the 
eagle,’, of which the modern name Cuernavaca is a 
corruption. On the face of this rock is carved in 
rather high relief the figure represented in the cut, 



Eagle of Cuernavaca. 


which, in consideration of the aboriginal meaning of 
the name,- and the purpose served by the stone, "lay 
be regarded as an eagle. The material is a fine gray 
stone, the bird is thirtv-fivc inches high, and the 
boulder, or its locality, is called by the natives Quaiih- 
tetl, ‘stone eagle. 

31 'll scmblc porter, la jiartic .nitcricnrc do I’aile, Ic bllton atiftnral, g 
Gui liii donncrait uu caracterc roligioux. L’aiglo, eiiibleiue <lu Moxi'ti -h 
etait aftect(^ a Vitzlijmztli, et cettc seiile circouHtaju'c donnede rinijioitamv 
cotte repi*^.seiitatioii, qiii a domit^ hou noiii au lieu oil die fut tioine^’- 
Quaiitetl ou aiglc de iricm. Daii.s toute I’Autiiputb, fiit iiiis,au 

des oiseaux sacres. 11 etait affecte, cii Grece, ii Jui>iter, oi en d 

Odri.s, C’etait Vaccipitrr ou (*pervier qui, selou yKlien, tdait < i 

dieu Jlorus, ou d’Auolloii. A Thdie.s, au solstice d’liiver, oii plu(;aii 
oiseau siir I’autel d’Osiris; il <5tait richeuicnt pari^., mitre on 
pschciit, et portant sur I’epaule le baton pastoral, dans la in6m<‘ 
que Taiglc Mexicaiii qiie nous avoiis sous les yeux. Ceci est ' 

rernarque.* Lenoir, in Anfiq. Mcx., toin. ii., div, i., p. 35. On the c ue ^ 
vaca sculptures sec Dupai^c, 1st exped., pp. 13-14, pi. \iii- 

29-32; Kingshorough, vol. ^ , Pp. 221-2., voi. vi., p. 420, vol. iv., p - ^ 

V,, lig. 29-31; Mex., AnaUs del Minuter io de Fomento, 1854, torn. > 
549. 
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The ruins . of Xochicalco,* doubtless the finest in 
Mexico, are about fifteen miles 13'^ Avest of soutli 
from Cuernavaca, and about seventy-five miles south- 
west from tlie city of Mexico. The first |)ublished 
description was written by Alzate y Ramirez, who 
visited the locality in 1777, and published his account 
.with illustrative plates as a supplement to his l^it- 
erary Gazette in November, 1791.®^ Humboldt made 
up Ills account from that of Alzate; Dupaix and Cas- 
taneda included Xochicalco in their first exploration; 
Ncbel visited and sketched the ruins in 1831; and 
finally an account, perhaps the most complete extant, 
written from an exploration in 1835 by order of the 
IMcxican government, Avas published in the lievista 
Mexicana.^'^ 

Xochicalco, the ‘hill of flowers,’^* is a natural ele- 


3- D :scripcw)t do la.s' A fitifjiledade.^t dc XochicdUo, snpplo incut to Gaceta 
to Litemtimi, Nov, 1791, also rej)riut of Id., torn, ii.; also preliminary 
mention iwLL, February 8, 1791, tom. ii., p. 127. Dr (nimarra made acom- 
]»tMi(iiiimof the MS. before its publication, and sent the same to Italy. An 
iialian translation of Alzate’s account was published with the original 
plates in Marqmz, Due Antichi Monumentiy pp. 14-29, and rc-translated 
from Marquez, in Dupaix^ 1st exped., pp. 18-20. 

lliufiboldt^ Vues, tom. i., pp. 129-37, (fol. ed. pi. ix.); Id. , Essai PoL 
189-90; /t/., in Antiq. Mex.^ tom. i., div. ii., pp. 15-17. ‘ M. Humboldt, .... 

na-t-il pas suivd it la lettre I’inex'acte description do la pyramide dc Xoidii- 
caloo par Ic P. Alzate, et n’a-t-il pas fait dans le dessiu oiril douuc dc ce 
monument, une sccoiide edition dcs erreurs dc sou modele*. Waldccky Voy, 
Pitt., p. 69; Nebdy Viage Piiitorcsco, pi. ix.-x., xix.-xx.; lievista Mexi- 
cana, tom. i., pp. 539-50, reprinted in Dieclonarlo Unit. Geog., tom. x., 
pp. 038-42; Diqmix, 1st exped., pp. 14-18, pi. xxxi.-ii., fig. 33-6; Kiuys- 
borongh^ vol. v., pp. 222-4, vol. iv., pi. xv.-vi. ; Lcuoiv, in Antiq. Mc/x., 
tom. ii., div. i., pp. 35 . 6 . Tylor pronounces Castaneda’s drawings grossly 
ineorrect. Other accounts by visitors, are found in Lafrobes Jkitnblcs, 
pp. ]-141-3; MayePs Mex. as if, IVas, pp. 180-7; Id.. Jfex. aft., 

‘i ’ I’P- -83-5, with cuts; Id., in SchootcrafVs Arc/i., vyl. vi., ]>]). 583-4, 
I'yioPs AnahuaCy pp. 183-95; Loweasfern, Mrxi(/nr, ]>\K 208-12, 
-p>81. Other references to compiled accounts are : — Praxtifls Mex,, vol. 

pp. 403-4; Carbajal, Hist Mex., tom. i., pp. 203-4; Annla, Das JJa/tigc 
f pp. 98-9, cut; BaldioitPs Anc. Amcr., p]). 89-00: Ifartamnn, Cah^ 
tom. ii., p. 86; Fossey, 3fex., pi). 302-3; Drasseiir de Pour- 


pp. 302-3; JlraSy^eiir de Poui~ 
Nat. Civ., tom. i.,''p. 329; Landiamliere, Mex. GnaL,^. 
plate; Bradford's Amcr. Ai/fia.. no. 78-9; Malte-Iirnn, J'rce/s de la 


9/ra tom. ii., p. 86; Fossey, 

Hist: 

^6-J, tdatp* Bradford's Arner. Antiq., pp. 78-9; Malb 



tom. 


Lo7idon Netvs, June 1, 1867, cut. 
Aoctncalco, * castle of flowers,’ according 


p. 938. 


to Diccionario Univ. Geog., 
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vation of conical form, 'witli an oval base over two 
miles in circumference, rising from the plain to a 
height of nearly four hundred feet.®® Mr Latiobo 
claims to have found traces of paved roads, of laro-e 
stones tightly wedged together, one of them cippt 
feet wide, leading in straight lines towards tlie hiJi 
from difterent directions. The account in the Mcrisfxi, 
mentions only one such causeway running towards 
the east. A ditch, more or less filled up and ovcr- 
groAvn with shrubbery, is said to extend entirely 
round the base of the hill, but its depth and width 
are not stated; perhaps in the absence of more com- 
plete information its existence should be considered 
doubtful. 

Very near the foot of the northern slope are the 
entrances to two tunnels or galleries, one of whicli 
terminates at a distance of eighty -tAvo feet; at least, 
it was obstructed and could not be explored beyond 
that point. The second gallery, cut in the solid lime- 
stone of the hill, about nine feet and a half' wide and 
high, has several branches running in different direc- 
tions, som(3 of them terminated by fallen dcbiis, oth- 
ers a})parently walled up intentionally. The floors 
are paved t(^ the thickness of a foot and a Iralf Avith 
brick-shaped blocks of stone, the Avails are also in 
many places su[)ported by masonry, and })oth pave- 
ment, Avails, and ceiling are covered with lime cement, 
which retains its polish and shoAvs traces in stnne 
parts of haA^ing liad originally a coating of red ochre. 
The principal gallery, after turning once at a right an 
gle, terminates at a distance of several hundred feet 
in a large apartinent about eighty feet long, in Avhich 
two circular pillars are left in the living rock to sup- 
port the roof. The accomf)anying cut is Castanechis 
ground plan of the galleries and subterranean apart- 
ment, a being the entrance on the north; h the ternu- 

35 Alz.ate’s barometrical observations, as reckoned by himself, nuidi tki 
height 289 feet; from the same observations Humboldt maken it , - 
feet, Diqjcdx; 369, Nchcl; about 400, Tylo7" about 333, i tx. 
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Subterranean Galleries — Xocbicalco. 


nation of main gallery; c, k, the branch gallery; c and 
(I, obstructed passages; //, (j, the room; and f, f, the 
pillars. The scale of the plan is about tifty feet to 
the inch, but the dimensions, according to the scale, 
are doubtless inaccurate. According to the [)lan the 
galleries are only a little over four feet wide; and the 
apartment thirty-three by thirty-nine feet. Alzate s 
plan agrees with it so far as it goes; the Re insta gives 
no plan, and its description differs in some respects, 
so far as the arrangement of the galleries is concerned, 
from tlie cut.^ Tn the to}) of the room at the south- 
east cornel', at h, is a dome-like structure, a vertical 
section of which is shown at j of the preceding cut, 
six feet in diameter and six feet high, lined with stone 
hewn in curved blocks, with a round hole about ten 
inclics in diameter extending vertically upward from 
the to]). It has been generally believed that this pass- 
age leads up to the jiyramid on the top of" the hill, 
to be described later; but it will be seen that if the 
hill be two miles in circumference, or even half that 
‘‘>ize, the galleries are not nearly long enough to reach 

^®Apcor<lin^ to the the fi^allery soiitli 193 feet (o, h, of plan 

then west iGt) feet (not on plan), and tiTinifiatcs in what seeniH and 
^ said by the natives to be an intentional ohstnndion. 83 foci from uie, 
« dranco {«, of plan feet) a branch leads cast 138 feet (c, /;, of plan 
r. . ‘fr I have no doiiht tliat these dimensions arc more accii- 

.'ir Dupaix’s. The Revisia account of the room, so far as it is in- 

Jgiole, agrees well enough with the plan. 
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the centre under the pyramid. Nobel fancied that the 
hole in the cupola was so situated that the rays of the 
sun twice a year would penetrate from amve and 
strike an altar in tlie subteiTanean hall. The natives 
report other passages in the hill besides the one de- 
scribed, and believe that one of them leads to Chapul- 
tepec, near the city of Mexico. 

Passing now from the interior to the outer surface 
of the ‘hill of flowera,’ we find it covered from top to 
bottom with masonry. Five terraces, paved with 
stone and mortar, and supported by perpendicular 
w’alls of the same material, extend in oval form en- 
tirely round the whole circumference of the hill, one 
above the other. Neither the width of the paved 
platforms nor the height of the supporting walls has 
been given by any explorer, but each terrace, with 
the corresponding intermediate slope, constitutes 
something over seventy feet of the height of the 
hill. The terrace platforms have sometimes been 
described, without any authority, as a paved way 
leading round and round the hill in a spiral course to 
the summit. Dui)aix speaks of a road about eight 
feet Avide, Avhich leads to the summit, but no other 
explorer mentions any traces of the original moans of 
ascent. Each terrace wall, w'hile forming in geiieral 
tenns an elli{)se, does not present a regular lino, but 
is broken into various angles like the btistions of 
a fortification. The pavements all slope slightly 
towards the south-west, thus permitting the water to 
run off readily. According to the plans of Alzate and 
Castaileda there are two additional ten'aces where a 
^ur projects from the hill at the north-eastern base, 
tatrobe is the only authority on the intennediate 
slopes between the ternices, which he says are occu- 
pitil Avith platfonns, bastions, and stages one above 
another. It is evident from all accounts that the 
whole surface of the hill, very likely shaped to some 
extent artificially, Avas covered Avith stone work, and 
that defense was one object aimed at by the builders. 



THE HILL OF FLOWERS. 

The Bevi^a represents the terrace platforms as addi- 
tionally fortified by the perpendicular supnortin? 
walls projecting upward above their level, formini 
what may perhaps be termed a kind of parapet ^ 
On the summit is a level platform measui-inc. 
two hundred and eighty-five by three liundred and 
twenty^ight feet.” According to Alzate, Hum- 
boldt, Hupaix, and other early authorities — excejjt 

t Nebel, who is silent on the subject--thi.s plaza is 
arrounded by a wall. Dupaix says the wall is built 
r stones without mortar, is five feet and a half hicrh 
nd two feet and nine inches thick. Alzate repre- 
sents the wall as perpendicular only on the inner side, 
being in fact a projection of the upper terrace slope’ 
forming a kind of parapet, and making the plaza a 
sunken area. Latrobe also speaks of the plaza as a 
hollow square, and Alzate’s representation is probably 
a correct one; for the author of the account in the 
Jiei'istd says that the wall described by previous visit- 
ors could not be found; and moreover, that there 
was no room for it on the north between the central 
pyramid and “one of the solid stone masses, or caba- 
llcrw that surround the platform,” the cahalleros, 
which may perhaps in this connection be translated 
parapets, being doubtless the same structures that 
the othere describe as a wall. 

In this plaza, cultivated in later years as a corn- 
field, there are several mounds and heaps of stones 
not particularly described; and near the centre is a 
pyramid, or rather the lower story of one, with rect- 
angular base, the sides of which, exactly or veiy 
nearly facing the cardinal points, measure sixty-five 
eet from east to west, and fifty-eight feet from north 
to wuth. The lower story, whicli in some parts is 
still mnding to its full height, is divided into what 
niay be termed plinth, frieze, and cornice, and is about 
sateen feet high.” 

mii V dimensions given in the Sedsta, 100 by 87 metres. Dii. 

1st exp^,, p. 15, „ayg 192 

m English feet—length east and west, width nortli and 
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In the centre of one of the facades is an open space, 
something over twenty feet wide, bounded by solid 
balustrades, and probably occupied originally by a 
stairway, although it is said that no traces of steps 
have been found among the debris. The cut, from 



Pyraniid of Xochicalco. 


Nebel, shows the front of the pyramid on one side of 
the opening, being the eastern portion of the northern 
front, ac;cording to Nebel, wht) locates the stairway on 
the north, or the northern f)art of the western front, 
according to the Rcnsta, which speaks of the opening 
as being on the west. 

The pyramid, or at least its hieing, is built of large 
blocks of granite or porphyry,® a kind of stone not 

800 th, and height of Ist story, alway.s in the Ramc order — according to dif- 
orent fluthoritie»;—644 by — * by 10 feet, pJate; 09 by 61 by — > Du- 

pmx\ — by 43 by Id., plate; 58 by 69 by 11, Alzatc anti Ihmboldt; 63 
oy 58 by Y^jUemitta 3i€iC. The wide nhown in Dujavix’fct plate aij 43 feet 
may be the northern or southern, irintcad of the eastern or 'a cstern, accord- 
ing as the stairway is on the north or w'cst. 

^ * Pdrfido granitico,’ Reidsta p. 548. ‘Basalto porfirico,* NehcL 
Basalt, Lmmnstern, Mm., pn. t?09-10. ‘La calldad de piedra do esta 
nffica anpiitectura es de pieara vitrificable, y por la mayor parte de aquella 
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found within a distance of many leagues. The blocks 
ar6 of different siaes, the largest being about eleven 
feet long and three feet high, and few being less than 
five feet in length. They are laid without mortar, 
and so nicely is the work done that the joints are 
scarcely perceptible. The cut shows one of the fa- 



Pyramid of Xoclucalco. 


yades, probably the northern, from Castaneda’s draw- 
ing, which corresponds almost exactly to that given 
by Alzate. So far as tlie details of the sculpture are 
concerned it is probably not very trustworthy. The 
])receding cut, from Nebel, is perhaps the only relia- 
ble drawing in this respect that has been published. 
The Avholo exterior surface seems to have been cov- 
ered with sculptured figures in low relief, apparently 
executed after the stones were put in place, since one 
figure extends, wfith the greatest exactitude at the 
joints, over several blocks of stone.*^ 

I translate from the Jlevista the following remarks 
about the sculptured figures:' "At each angle, and 
on each side, is seen a colossal drag'on’s head, from 
whose gi-eat mouth, armed >yith enormous teeth, pro- 
jects a forked tongue; but in some the tongue is 
horizontal, while in others it falls vertically; in the 
first it points towards a sign which is believed to be 

piedra con quo fonnan las mudas 6 piedras para moler trigo: tambien hay 
tie color blauqueciiio, siendo de notar, quo eii niuchaji legaa^ ^ la, redonda 
semejanto calidad de piedra.* Alza(t% p. 8. , 1 . 1 . 

, vi Castaiieda’s drawing bears not the slight* 

Jikoness to that in the Autiq. copied above. It is possible that 

t ne latter was made up at Paris from Alsate’s plate. 
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that of Tivater, and in the others towards different 
signs or emblems. . . .Some have pretended to see in 
these dragons images of crocodiles ; but nothing cor- 
taiu can bo known of these fantastic figures which 
have no model in nature.... On the two side.s still 
standing there are two figures of men larger than 
the natural size, seated cros.s -legged in the eastern 
fashion, wearing necklaces of enormous pearls, rich 
ornaments, and a head-dress out of all ])ro})ortion, 
with long flowing plumes. In one hand they hold a 
kind of sceptre, and the other is })laced on the bieast: 
a hieroglyphic of great size, placed in tlie middh; of 
each side, separates the two figures, whose heads are 
turned, on the east side, one nortli and the other 
south, v'hilo on the north side both face tlie west. 
Tire frieze wliicli surrounds this .story jnvsents a 
series (.>f small liuman figures, also seated in the ea.st- 
ern manner, with the right Irand crossed on the 
breast, and the left resting on a curved .sword, wlio.se 
hilt reminds us of ancient swords; a thing the nioro 
Worthy of attention since no people de.scended from 
tlie Toltecs or .iVztec.s lias made use of this kimi of 
arm.s. 'i'he head-dress of tlie.se small figures, which 
closely resemble those mentioned before, is alway.s 
di.s])roportionately large, and this circumstance, wlii^h 
i.s found in all the Egyjitian mythologic fables, is 
considered in the latter an emV>lem of [lower or di- 
vinity. With the human figures are seen variou.s 
sign.s, some of which seem allegorical and (dher-s 
chronologic, .so far a.s may be judged from their con- 
formity with tliose employed in the Aztec paintings. 
....Another sign, apparently of a difierent nature, 
is often rejieatcd among the figures; it is a dragons 
rnoutli, open and armed with teeth, as in the largo 
reliefs, from which jirojccts instead of a tongue a disf 
divided hy a cross. ... It has also heen tliought (Al- 
zate) that dances are represented on the frieze oi 
Xocliicalco, but its perfect preservation makes suon 
an error inexcusable, and figures seated with log« 
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crossed and hands on a sword, exclude any idea of 
sacred or warlike dances, and suggest only luytlio- 
lou’ic or historical scenes. Over the frieze was a 
coriiict^' adorned with very delicate designs in the 
forin of 0 (dm(‘taH or meaudres in tlie Greek style.” 
The cut shows one of the bas-reliefs on a larger scale 



than in the preceding illustrations. There is, as 
Nehel observes, a c-ertain likeness between these 
sculptured do.signs and the stucco reliefs of Palenque, 
althougli in the ai'chitectural features of the monu- 
ment, and of the base on which it re.sts, there seems 
to he ho analogy whatever wdth any of the southern 
ruins. 

On the summit of this lower structure a few sculp- 
tured foundation .stones of a second story were found 
yet in place, the walls being two feet and three inches 
hoin the edge of the lower, except on the west, where 
the space is four feet and a half. According to the 
re[)()rt of the inhabitants of the vicinity, the structure 
had originally five receding stories, similar to the first 
in outward appeaiance, which were all standing as late 
as 1755, making the whole edifice probably about 
sixty-five feet high. It is said to have terminated in 
n platform, on the eastern side of which stood a lai'ge 
block, forming a kind of throne, covered with hiero- 
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glyphic sculpture. The proprietors of neigh horiiia 
sugar- works were the authors of the uiommieut s (1(> 
struction, the stone being of a nature suitable for their 
furnaces, and none other being obtainable exce|)t at a 
great distance. Alzate puts on record the name of 
one Estrutla as the inaugurator of this di.sgiaceful 
work of devastation.^* Several restorations of tJio 
pyramid of Xoeliicaleo have been attem}»ted on ])aj)er. 
tliat by the artist Xebel being probalily the only one 
that bears any likeness to the original; and oven liis 
sketch, so far as the .sculptured designs arc cen- 
ccrned, must be regarded a.s extremely conjectural, 
having as a foundation oidy a few scattered blocks 
and the reports of the ‘oldest inhabitant.’ At the 
Paris international exhibition in lv((!7 a structure was 
built and exhibited in the Champs de Mars, ])urport- 
ing to be a fac-siniile of this monument ; but .jiulging 
from a cut )>ublisiied in a London paper, it might with 
ecjual ])ropriety have been exhibited as a model of any 
other ruin in tin; new or old world. '*■ 

The second story .seems to have had interior apart- 
ments, with tliree doorways at the head of the grand 
stairway. < >n tin; summit of the lower story, at.'cord- 
ing to tin; Jirrisfa, is a pit, jx-rhaps a coveretl apart- 
ment originally, measuring twenty-two feet stpiar', 
and nearly tilled with fragments of stone, soun; of 
them sculjUured, whicli were Jiot removed. It is ut 
cour.se possible that there exists soj»ie means of com- 
munication bc^tween this apai'tmeUt and the suhtc'r- 
ranean galleries of the liill below. 

East of the hill of Xochicalco, on the road to iVIia- 
cntlan, an immense stone was said to have been toiiiid 
serving a.s a kind of cover to a hoh;, perha])S the en- 
trance to a subterranean gallery, on the face ot which 

‘El prirnor ae^struldfir, conijuiriilile iil »ipnt<;ro que qupm<) cl toinr*!" 
de Diana Efesina, fuc un fulano EHtratla; hm arrevinuento 
oproliio jtani con los annintcH <Ie la H, 

torn, i., p. 132, gives 173() as the date when the the wtnrios >** ^ 

matned in place. , • 

Londua Illustrakd June 1 , 1807 . Ai/ate and Mayer also ^ 

restoratioiiH, 
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Avas sculptured an eagle tearing a prostrate native 
Prometheus. It was broken up and most of the 
pieces carried away, but Alzate saw one fragment con- 
tainiu,? a j)art of the sculptured thigh, from wliieh 
perhaps with the aid of his imagination and his 
knowledge of Grecian mythology the good padre pre- 
jiared a drifwing of the Avhole, whicli lie pid>lislied. 
Later visitors Irave not even seen a fragment of so 
Avonderful a relic. Mr Tylor speaks of a small paved 
oval 8j)ace somewhere in connection with the ruin, in 
Aviiich he found fragments of a clay idol. There are 
no s])rings of Avater on or near the hill. 

The Rvvista says, “adjoining thi.s hill is another 
higher one, also covered with terraces of stone-work 
in form of steps. A cau.seway of large marble flags 
led to the to]>, Avhere there are still some excavations 
arnl among- them a mound of large size. Nothing 
further in the way of monuments is to be seen on the 
lower ([tart of the?) hill except a granite block, Avhich 
may be the great square stone mentioned by Alzate, 
Avhich seVved to close the entrance to a subterranean 
gallery, situated east of the principal monument.” 
Tlicre are also some traces of one terrace indicated on 
Castaneda’s view of the larger hill. On the sculp- 
tured tjicades of the pyramid, all have found traces of 
color in sheltered [ilaces, and have concluded that the 
Avhole surface was originally painted red, except the 
author of the account in the lierida, who thinks that 
the groundwork of the reliefs only was covered Avith 
a colored varnish, as was the usage in Egypt. Lb- 
wenstern claims to have found in the vicinity of Xo- 
chicalco tire foundation of many aboriginal dwellings. 

A .slight resemblance has Ireen noted in some of the 
sculptured. human figures, seated cross-legged, to the 
Maya sculptures and stucco reliefs of Central Amer- 
ica ; a few figures, like that of the rabbit, may present 
some analogies to Aztec sculptures, many specimens 
cf whieli Avill be shown in the present chapter; the 
very fact of its being a pyramid in several stories, 
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gives to Xochicalco a general likeness to all the more 
important American ruins; the terraces on the liiH. 
slopes have their counterparts at Quiote])ec aiul else- 
where; the absence of mortar between the facade- 
stones is a feature also of Mitla; still as a Avliolc the 
monument of Xochicalco stands alone ; both in archi- 
tecture and sculpture it presents strong contrasts with 
Copan, Uxmal, Palenque, JVIitla, Cholula, Teotihua- 
can, or the many pyramids of Vera Cruz. Tliei e is 
no definite tradition referring the origin of this mon- 
ument to any particular j)re-Aztec jnn'iod, sa^e tlie 
uni vernal modern tradition among the natives refening 
everything wonderful to the Toltecs. It is not, imac- 
over, irnprobalde that the pyramid was built hv a 
Nahua people during tlie Aztec period; for it mustito 
remembered first that all the grand temjdes in xVna- 
huac — the Aztec territory proper — have disap])eared 
since the Coiupiest, so that a comparison of such 
buildings with that of Xochicalco is impossible; and 
second, that the Aztecs were superior to the nations 
immediately surrounding them in war rather tlian art, 
.so that it would he hy no means surjirising to find a 
grander tenqde in Cuernavaca than in tin; vallev of 
Mt ;.\.ico. The Aztec .sculpture ou such monuments as 
have been found in tlie city of Mexico if different 
from, is not inferior to that at Xochicalco, and tin rc 
is no reason whatever to doubt the ability (»f the Az- 
tecs to build such a {>yramid. ytill tliere remains ot 
course the ])Ossihility of a j)re-Azte(' aidhpiity i’or the 
building on the hill of flowers, and of ^lava inilaema; 
exerted upon its buildens.^^ 


*A part ce monumcat., Mexico nc po.ssode intaut ct ili boiit aib'aii 
vcHtige tlo coiistrin'tioti.s ]V(t!arrk\ lUfL^ }>. 

pu<‘(le {Killer on dmla. el doHtino alisnlulameute niilitar de ost(«s 
rehuKiiCHO A ero<*r nue invioroii [Mir objrto esjK'ciuI Ja defouNt del inaau- 
mento <|nc enca^rrahan, euya imj>ortan<da |)uede apreeiarse, alendiemlo a 
loK nietluiK erupleadoK para hu HOguritlad.’ *'ri>d«>H joK viageros 
eii la nobleza <fe la estnietura y en la regularidad dc proporeiones dt l 
numento. La inelinaeitm dc Ian parcMlcH, la cdcgancia del fri^n y bi ' 

sort de nn (ferto notahlc.^ In the hc nipt ure« ‘hc liallan 
larcK, y miieha CHprcKinn cn la.H calK^zaH y cn el adoriio de hw liguras; 
tras q"ue cn hui utratt (Aztec) no sc ilciwiiibreu eino vestlgios do bar k 
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In the south-eastern part of the .state from Yahua- 
lica northward to Mecamccan, relic.s have Ijeen dis- 
covered, mostly by Dupaix, in several localities. At 
Yahualica, near Huautia, there are tombs, with stone 
images, human remains, pottery, and metates, also 
some metallic relic.s not described.^* At Xunacatepec 
was seen a mask of about the natural size, carved 
very neatly from a whiti.sh translucent stone.*^ At 
tlie sugar plantation of Casasano, in the same region, 
a somewliat remarkable relic was a stone chest, of 
rectangular base, larger at tlie bottom than at the 
top, with a cover fitting like that of a modern chest. 
It was cut from a grayish stone, and when found by 
laborers engaged in digging a ditch, i,s said to have 
been filled with stone ornaments. At the same place 



Sculptured stone— Casasn no. 

estatnnHi nzteca:^, informer^ y desproporuioiuelas, on nada niariifiestan 
la inutacioii de la iiaturaleza; y si ci» ollas oi^orva frecuonteiuoute una 
al^o o<>i’ro(*ta, run mas freouenoia s<‘ veil todavia. oabezas desine* 
didas, narioo.s orsay:eradavS y frontos dvprimidas hasia la ostravapincia.’ 
.!<.> risht tom. i., |»p. od'.l 'Lus iiaturols du viUa;j;o voisin de 

dVtlama po.ssodont une oarte ^t''o;^ra})lii<pio oonstrniie avant I'aniveo do.s 
ot a laniudle on a iijtnito <pudquos nonis dojmis la couqueto; siir 
t'art(‘, a rondroit <ui e.st situd Jo iiKmumont <K* XooKioalco. on trouve 
b't lii^nre de deux ;.ruerrier^ qiii eomhalUMit avee des massuc.s, et dont run 
est iiuinme Xocliieatli, Tautro Xieatetli, Nous ne suivrons pas ici les 
•oiti(piaires mexieaius vlan leur.s <iiseussi(ms dtymolojj;i(pios, pour apprendre 
1 un de ees' ^^uerrior.s a donne le iiom a la etdline de Xoehicalo(b on si 
nna;'e des deux ctMiibaftans desi^xne .simplement une bataille enlre deu.x 
^hitions V()iKiues, ou entin .si la ileiiominalion de ^tffison des a ete 

^ oiuH*c au monument pyramidal, parec <pu‘ les Tohetjuos, comine les Pe- 
tuv lens iiVdlVoient a la ilivinite uue de.s fruits, ties tleurs et de 1 euccus/ 
tom, i., pp. 135*0. 

,, » Anahfi del Minintcrio de Fometdo^ 1854. tom. i., p. 649. 
Fupaix, 2d p. 13, pi. xvii., fig. 52; Kingsborough, vol. y-, ^ 
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■was seen a circular stone, three feet in diameter and 
nine inches thick, sculptured in geometric ligurcs on 
one side, as shown in the preceding cut.*® 

Another similar stone of the same thickness, and 
about three feet and a half in diameter, was huilf 
into a muilorn wall at Ozumba. These geometi icallr 
carved circular blocks are of not infrequent occmrcnce 
on the Mc.vicau plateaux; of their inse nothing is 
known, but they seem to bear a vague resenil)laiu o 
to the Aztec calendar and sacriticial stones to lie 
described later. xVnother class of circular hlucks, 
from two to three feet in diameter, Avith <airves and 
various ornamental figures sculj)tured on one face, are 
also of frerpient occurrence. Several of this class will 
be mentioned and illustrated in connection with tin; 
relics of XcMdiimilco. Two of them were seen hv 
Dupaix at Chimalhuacau Tlachialco, near Ozundia, 
together with two small idols of stone. At Ahiie- 
huepa, in the same region, was a statue which had 
lost the head and the legs below the knees; a hiero- 
glyphic device is .seen on the breast, and a snndl 
cord )>asscs round the waist, and is tied in a how- 
kiiut in front. Two fragments of head-dresses carved 
in red stone were found at the same place. A few 
miles east of the village of Mecamecan is an isolati d 
rock of gray granite, artificially formed into pAuani- 
idal sliape as shown in the cut. It is abmit twi'lve 
feet high and fifty-five feet in circumference, having 
rudely cut steps, which lead uj> tlie eastern shijie. 
Dupaix conjectures that this monument was intendi'd 
for some a.stronomic u.se, and that the man .sculptured 
on the side is engaged in making astronomical obser- 
vations, the results of which arc exprtjssral by the 
other figures on the rock. The only possible founda- 


24% vol, vf., p, 442, vol. iv,, pi. xv., ftg. 52; Lenoir^ in Antiq. Mex., 
ii., <I(V. I., p. 44>. . 

I>npfth\ Iwt expml., p. pL xxv.-vf., 27*^^; KfvqA)oroffoh. y’ ■ 
V., p. 221, vol. vi., |>|) 428-9, vol. iv., pL xii., lig. 27-8; Lenoir, iiiAn oj. 
Mex., tom. ii., div. i,, pp. 33~4. 
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tion for the opinion is the resenihlance of some of the 
si<>'ns to those by which the Aztecs expressed dates. 

Entering now the valley of ^Mexico, Ave find ^many 
localities on the l>anks and islands of Lake Chaleo 
where relics of the ancient inhabitants have been 
brouglit to light. At Xochimilco on the western 
shore of tlie lake, l^tijtaix mentions the folloAVing. - 
1st. A stone block with regular sides, on one ot 
which about three feet square are sculptured two con- 
centric circles, as large as the space permits, with 
smaller circles outside of the larger, at each corner ot 
the block. 2d. A crouching monster of stone thirty 
inches high, which apparently served orignnally tor 
a fountain or aqueduct, the water flowing through the 
mouth, ,3d. A semi-spherical pedestal of limestone, 
broken in two pieces, three feet high,. and decoiate 
on the curved surface with oval figures radiating lom 
the centre. 4th. A lizard thirty mehes long, sculp- 
tured oii a block Avhich is built into a modern wa . 


*'n,(pai:r, 2,1 expe.1., pp. 1M3, pi. 

yol. V., pp. 211-3, vol. vi., p. 411, v»l. p'- •• pW-S 

AMtiq. Mex; tom. ii.. rtiv. i., pi>. 45-6: haldwm s 'V' .„:f M^issiDni 

—with a remark that ‘telescopic tula^s have l>eou fo - - PP 


inouiuls ami in Peru. 
Vol. IV. 32 
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5th. A coat of arms, also on a block in a Avail, con- 
sisting^ of a circle on parallel lances like some already 
described. Within the circle is a very perfect Mal- 
tese cross, hanging from the lower part is a fan-Iikc 
plume, and elsewhere on tlie smooth faces of the stone 
are nine \'ery peculiar knots or tassels. Gth. A kind 
of tlat-tisli tiiree feet eight inches long, carved from a 
bluish gray stone. 7tli. A coiled serpent in led por- 
phyry, a toot and a half in diameter, and nine t'eet 
long if uncoiled. This relic is shown in the cut. 
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8th. Two death’s hoiuls in stone. 9th. A rabbit in 
low relief on a fragment of stone. 10th. yVn animal 
in red stone on a culiic pedestal of the same mate- 
rial. 1 Ith. A stone image of a seated female. J’itu. 
An idol with a man’s heail and woman’s 1n'ea.st,s. 1 Gth. 
Ten sculj>tured blocks, the faces of which are .shown 
in the following cut, and which would seem to liave 
served only for decorative purj)Oses. Most of them 
have rough l>acks, evidently liaving been taken from 
ancient walls; and many of these and other similar 
blocks fttuud in this region had tenons like that shown 
in fig. 9 of the cut. Fig. 7 shows one of the several 
death’s heads tbund at Xochimilco. 

At Thdiuac, or Cuitlahuao, were seen two cireiihir 
stones, .something over throe feet in diameter and halt 
as thick, of black porous volcanic material. Each had 
a circular hole in the centre, rude incised 
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the faces, and a tenon at one point of the circumfer- 
ence. They .stroni*;!)^ remind me of the rings in the 
walls of the so-called gymna.sium at Chichen in Yu- 
catan. Another relic was a cylindrical stone of a hard 
gray material, of the same dimensions as the preced- 
ing, hut without a .su{)})orting tenon. The circular 
laces were plain, hut the sides, or rim, were decorated 
Avitli circles, hands, and ])oints symmetrically arranged 
and sculptured in low relief And finally there was 
found at Tlahuac the very heautiful vase of liard iron- 
gray stone shown in the cut. It is eight feet four 



Sculptured Vase — Tlahuac. 
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inches in circumference on the outside, one foot nine 
inches in diameter on the inside, and elaborately 
sculj)tured,in low relief on Iwth the exterior and interior 
surface. In King.sborough’.s edition of Dupaix’s work 
it is stated that the two causeways which led to the 
town across the waters of Lake Chaleo are .still in good 
preservatiou, five or six yards Avido and of varying 
height, according to the depth of the water. In*^ the 
ref)ort of the !Ministro de Foinento in 1854 there i.s 
also a mention of a dike built to keep the waters of 
the lake from Mexico. Anotlu'r dike, .serving also as 
a causeway at Tulyahualco i.s mentioned in the same 
report. 

At Xico. on an island in Lake Chaleo, there are 
some traces of an aboriginal city, in the sliape of 
foundati()u walls of ma.sonry, stone terraces, and what 
is very important if authentic, well-burned l)ricks of 
diflerent forms and dimensions. In the jMoxican 
government rejmit referred to, the foundations of a 
palace are alluded to. 

At Misijiiique, on another of the lake i.slands Du- 
paix fnmd the t')llowing objects left l)y the antiguos; 
— 1st. A .sculptured monstei'’s liead, with a tenon I’or 
insertion in a Wall. 2d. A large granite vfi.se, cir- 
cular in form, four feet and a half in diameter, three 
feet and fi half Iiigh, scul|itured on the upper rim, 
painted on the iirside, find [tolished on the outer sur- 
face. It rests on a cylindrical base, .smaller than the 
Vftse itself, and is used in modern times as a baptis- 
mal font. 3d. A mill-stone shaped block, witli a 
tenon, very similar to those found at 'rifilmac, except 
that the sculptures on the face are evidently in h*w 
rolief in this ca.se. 4th. An animal called by Du- 
paix a coyifte, .sculptured on the face of a block. 5tli. 
A cylindrical stone twenty-one inches in diamelcr 
and twenty-eight in height, round the circumference 
of which is sculptured, or apparently merely inci.secl, 
a serpent. 6th. A square bkwk with concentric cir- 
cles and other figures, similar to those at Xochimilco. 
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7th. Another block with a spiral figure. 8th. A 
very finely formed head of gray veined stone, fur- 
nished with a tenon at the back of the neck. 9th. 
Three small and rudely formed images, one of green 
jasper and two of a red stone. 

^ At Tlalmanalco were four small idols in Imman 
form, three of which were built into a modern wall ; 
two heads, one of which is of chalchiuite ; three of 
the ornamental blocks, one bearing clearly defined 
^.,.„s.s.boncs; and the nondescrii)t animal in gray stone 
shown in the cut. Also at Tlalmanalco, in the official 



Animal in Stone — Tlalmanalco. 

report already several times cited, mention is made 
of three fallen pyramids, one of which was pene- 
trated by a gallery, su[)posed to have been intended 
for burial purposes. 

Culhuacan, on the north-eastern hank ot the same 
lake, is a .small village which retains the^ name of 
the city which once occupied the site, famous in 
the annals of Toltcc times. Veytiii tells us that in 
Ills time some vestiii^cs <>i the aiicieut capital ^\6^e 
still visible; and Gondra de.scribes a clay idol found 
at Culhuacan, and .shown in the cut, as an image oi 
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Quetzalcoatl, 'giving, however, no very clear reasons 
for his belief. This relic is fourteen inclie.s hiirh 
thirteen indies wide, and is preserved in the Mexicuii 
Museum.^* 

Tlie relics discovered in Audliuac at points west- 
ward from the lakes, I shall describe without speci- 
fying; ill my text the exact locality of each .])]ace 
referred to. At Chapultepec there i.s a tradition 
that statues rejiresenting Montezuma and Axavacat) 
were carved in the living rr»ck of the cliff; and these 
rock |)ortraits are .said to have remained many years 
after the t'on(jue.st, having been seen by the dis- 
tinguished ^Mexican scientist Leon y Gama. Bras- 
seur de Bourl)(Hirg even claims to have seen traces of 
tlieni, hut this may perliaps be doul>ted. One was 
destroyed at tlie beginning of the eighteenth century 
l»y order of the over-religious authorities; hut tlie 
other remained in [lerfect j>reservation until the year 
17ao, wlien it also fell a vii^tim to anti-jiagan barha- 
ri-«m. 'fhe immense cvjU'essos or that still 

stand at the foot of (.'Inipultepec, ‘hill of tlie grass- 
liopper/yire s.aid to have been large and Hourishing 
trees before the coming of tlie vSpaniunL,''’ 

A few miles from the celebrated elnirch of Xuestra 
Sefiora de los lieniedios, is a terraced stone-faci'd hill, 
similar perhaps in its originid condition to Xoe hicalco, 
except that the terraees are more nunu rous and only 
thi'ee or lour i’eet high. Although only .a short dis- 
tance frem the eapit.ai in an easily accessible locality, 
only two writers have mentioned its existence Al- 
zate y Kamirez in 17it2 and Ldwenstern in 
The former calls the hill Gtoncapolco, and his article 

fxped., 3-11, pi. i. xtv., fi;x. 1-13; Kimj^horounh & 
MiX. Aniiif., vol. V., p|». 212^40, v<d. vi., pp. 432-40, v<>L iv., pi. i. xii*. 
1-43; P(rnill‘le^ j>p. 1^ -4, *>; M*:xtro^ Auuirs dfl dx ^ x- ■ 

mudu, 1854, torn, i., pp. 477, %#(i, 502, 521; Vnftiif, 

toin, i., p. 21; (rotulra^ in Frei^ttf UUt. Vonq. ItBii. iii., pp< oh- ^ 

|>1. \ii. % 

[xxm y (ttumi. Dm PiedrmA^ ii., p. 80; Lyon's Jonnod, vol. n., I|- 
113; lirnssi'itr d*i JiourhoHffjt IfiScxJVffL loin, iv., ]>. 11; }foid(fnn>i 

Nixuirt' WrtrrhL p. 208; PrfScotVs vol. i., p, 142; Tkiionncl, 

pp. 124-5; Ward's Mi:xko^\oL ii., pjii 2iM)“l; Lutrobe's liainUx}\ p. 
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in the Gaceta cle Literatum is mainly devoted to piw- 
in^ that this was the point where Cortds fortified him- 
self after the ‘noche triste,’ instefid of the hill on 
which the church of Remedios stands, as otliers in 
Alzate’s time believed. The author, who visited the 
j)lace Avith an artist, says, “ 1 saw ruins, and hewn 
stones of great magnitude, all of which proves to tlie 
eye that this was a fortification, or as the historians 
sav, a temple, because they thought that evei-ything 
made by the Indians had .some connection with idol- 
atry; it is sure that in the place wliere the celebrated 
sanctuary stands, there is not found the slightest ves- 
tige of fortress or temple, while on the contrary, all 
this is observed at (Jtoncapolco.” This Avith the re- 
mark that this monument, although not comparable 
to Xochicalco, yet merits examination, is all the in- 
formation l^adro Alzate gives us; and LoAvenstern 
adds Imt little to our knowledge of the monument. 
He found debris of scul|)tured stone, obsidian, viises, 
and pottery; also the ruins of a castle tAvo-thirds Aip 
the slope, in connection Avith Avhich Avas found a flat 
stone over six feet long, bearing a sculptured five- 
l)ranclied cross — a kind of coat of arms. The hill is 
from tAvo luindred ami sixty to three hundred and 
tAventy-five feet high, has a. stjuare summit platform, 
and the Avliole surface of its slopes Avas ooA'ered Avith 
stone-Avork, uoav much ilisphn ed, in the shape ot .steps, 
or terraces, betAveen three and tbur feet high. Atone 
point the explorer fA)und, as lie helicAaid, the entrance 
to a suliterranean passage, into AA’hich he did not enter 
hut inserted a ])ole about nine feet.™ 

At Tacuba, the ancient Tlacopan, Bradford men- 
tions the “ruins of an ancient pyramid, constructed 
Avith layers of unburnt bri(‘k, ’ and LoAA'enstern speaks 
ot liroken pottery and fragments ol obsidian, ihe 
latter author also claims to have seen near the church 

^ ^ Abnfr y Jiamires, Gacffm, Oct. 2, 1732 , reprint, tom. ii.,yp. 457-9; 
U»remta-n, Mrxiqw, pp. 2(10-6, and ficattcred remarks, pp. 273-81; /«., 
la Land. Geog. Soc., Jour., vol. xi., p. 107. 
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of Guadalupe the foundations of many small dwell- 
ings which constituted an aborijginal city.*” At Ma- 
linalco, near Toluca, two musical instruments, tlamnl- 
kiiiliU, are mentioned. They were carved from hard 
w'ood and had .skin stretched across one end, beinc 
three feet long and eighteen inches in diameter.^- 
Mr Foster gives a cut of a tripod vase in the (jhi( ago 
Academy of Sciences, which was dug u]i near .San 
Jose. “It is very symmetrically moulded, and is or- 
namented by a series of chevrons or small triangles. 
This chevron mode of ornamentation appears to have 
been widely prevalent. 

In describing the relics w^hich have been discovered 
from time to time in the city of Mexico, tlie ancient 
Aztec cajdtal, I shall make no mention for the ]ire.s- 
ent of sucli objects, presei'ved in public and private 
antiquarian collections in that city, as liave been 
brought from other parts <jf the state or ri-jiul»lic. 
When the Iwality is known where any one of this 
cla.ss of relics was found I shall describe it u lien treat- 
ing of anti(piities in that locality. Tlte many relics 
whose origin is unknown will be alluded to at the end 
of this chapter. Since all who have visited Mexico 
or written book.s about that country, almost without 
exception, have had .something to .say of ajitiqnitic.s 
and of the collections in the* National Museum, as 
well a.s of the relics belonging strictly to the city, 1 
shall economize space and avoid a useless repetition 
by deferring a list of smdi authorititis to my account 
of the mi.scellaneons relics of the Mexican Icopuhlic 
at the end of the chapter, referring for my present 
pur{xjse ordy to tlie more important authorities, or 
such as contain original information or illustrations. 

No ax'chitectura! monument.s whatever remain with- 
in the city iimit.s. The grand palaces ol the Aztec 

a JiriuI/orfTs Amcr. Antiq., p. 78, with reference to Latrohe, 
tiern^ Mtociqvjd^ 25H-00; llarily Mfxiqne^ p. 70. . 

An ales del MunHterio de Fonmito^ 1854, torn, i., pp- 
Fosuds Frc IUst. Euees, p. 244, 
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monarchs, the palatial residences of the nobility, the 
abodes of wealth and fashion, like the humbler dwell- 
ings of the masses, have utterly disappeared ; monu- 
ments reared in honor of the gods have not outlasted 
the structures devoted to trade ; the lofty teocalli of 
the blood-thirsty Huitzilopochtli, like the shrines of 
lesser and gentler deities, has left no trace. 

Movable relics in the shape of idols and sculptured 
stones are not numerous, although some of them are 
very imjiortant. No systematic search for such mon- 
uments Inis ever ])een made, and those that have been 
brought to light were accidentally discovered. Some 
sculptured blocks of the greatest antiquarian value 
have been actually seen in making excavations for 
modern improvements, and have been allowed to re- 
maiti undisturbed under the })avements and public 
s(|uares of a great city! There can be no doubt that 
thousands of interesting monuments are buried be- 
neath the town. The treasures of the Plaza Mayor 
will perhaps be some day brought out of their retire- 
ment to tell their story of aboriginal times, but hun- 
dreds of Aztec divinities in stone will sleep on till 
doomsday. It is unfortunate that these gods of other 
days cannot I'cgain for a time the power they used to 
Avield, turn at least once in their graves, and shake 
the drowsy ]) 0 ]nilace above into a realization of the 
iact that they live in the nineteenth century. 

The tliree principal monuments of ^Mexico Tenoch- 
titlan are the Calendar-Stone, the so-called Sacrificial 
Stone, and the idol called Teoyaomiqui. They were 
all dug up in the Plaza flavor where the great teo- 
calli is suppposed to have stood, and where they w'ere 
doubtless thrown down and buried from the sight of 
the natives at the time of the Conquest. In the 
years 1790 to 1792 the plaza was leveled and paved 
l>y order of the government, and in the excavations 
for this purpose and for drainage the three monu- 
ments W’ere discovered, the Calendar-Stone and the 
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idol very near the surface, and the third relic at a 
depth of twenty-five or thirty feet. 

The Calendar-Stone Avas a rectangular parallelo|)ij). 
edon of porphyry, thirteen feet one inch and a half 
square, three feet three ijiches and a half thick, lunl 
weighing in its present mutilated state twenty-four 
tons. Tlie seidpturo<l portion on one side is enclesotl 
in a circle eleven feet one and four-fifths inches in 
diameter. These are the diinensions given hy Iliuu- 
hohlt, wlio personally examined the stone, and aynn; 
almost exactly with tho.se given hy Leon y ( Jania, 
who examined and made drawings of the monunient 
immediately after its discovery. Cama pronounced 
the material to he limestone, wliich provoked a sliarj) 
controversy between him and Padre Alzate, the latter 
calling the material, whicli lie testtnl by means of 
ueids, a volcanic rock. ilundioldt’s opinion is of 
course decisive in siieh a matter. The Centre of the 
circle does not exactly correspond witli thnt of the 
.square, and (buna concludes from tliis ciremustance 
that the stone liad a i*om]»anion Idock wliich mi^dlt he 
fouiul near the idace wliere this was found. 

1 bv 1 b>' 1 1). 1 Tn<‘frc'< in iliainetcr, Iftnuhn/'ff, tom. 

ii-t IL 11 tcot to .J nf/y. .1/t.r.) ‘La 

naturo (le ftdtv pibi n? u\‘Ht |*as ralfairo, foniint' ratlirufo* AI, (iaina. iiiais d-* 
j>orj>hvr«‘ trafijn’-t-M Lrris-noiratro, a iui'o- »lo waokr ha^ialtiiino. Kn (.'X.'in- 
iiuvut avci‘ fiaoinonts allurin'-^, J’y ai ir<M»nmi <!t‘ I’atnpliiiK 

Wautanip dt* <■] i^tanx libs (L* kvM.spatli vitirn.x, <•<' t st hs^cz 

rernar»tua)>{<\ pailL-tto^ dr inira. (‘rtlt* nx hr, ftnnliilbo ft ivnijdit' de 

jM.rtit(*s favites, (*>-1 4lb}»oiirvnf dr <(uar/, connur jircMjnf totitrs }cs nn los 
lie la formation dtr frapj>, ('onitnr >on pools nt/tiKd rst t*n<*on* dojdu.'^do 
<|aatre cent ((iiatrcA in; 4 t <lenx tpiintanx C2L dot) kilo^^namnicM},' AA, ind/r 
tiq. AL r., tom. i ., div. ii., p. 2J, .-^upl. j»l. v. ; /#/., T/o-.v, toiii. p. ikiJ, cT 

8e<p, tofo. ii., pp. 1, et .HC(p,.SL pL viii. {fol. cti., p|. xxiik). hv 4.|; l»v I 

vara% diameter of circle a little o\cr 4 vara.s, 'La lignra de esta pitdra 
liehid eii .sii ori^'on itn paralclepijMalo reetanojilo, lo (pie maTiiiic>tu kioti 
(auiojue la faltau al;rariOH peda/o.s conHiderablos, y en <*tro,s ]»artes c' ta 
Inistante iastimada) [war !♦« jtn;^nloH <pa* aun inanti.eios Ioh ipto dt'nMO'sIraii 
laK extrernidades tjut* |HiriiiaiH*cen menos maltratudas.^ /avo/ y Gai/ifr, /|o.v 
pH!x(ritH^ j>t i., ]>p. ‘>i, 2-3; A/.* yl.v/roo., Lome, 1804. p. L‘^d. lo‘ 

p!y to Aiziite’.H criticism, /tA, pt. it., pjt. 24 - 0 . See Ahaie y lt<( >>'' ■'- 
GaxxiaH, tom. ii., p. 421. On;'inal wci;;lit m it (*am(.^ from tkejp»ap> 
nearly oOtoiiH. xl/cjr., V(d. i., p. 14'^; Pnjkj: n]> (»n Hec. I 

Gon^lra^ in Prrsroft^ JlisL Cnnq. Afex.^ t(»m. iii., pp. 47-54, }d. viii. 1 
feet H indies in di.arneter. Mrx. kh it HVf/f, pp. 12(>^S. 1*^ 

lUarncter, of jK»ron.H haniilt. Afr.nn^ pp. 333-4. ‘IbiMalto poi i- 

rico/ circle D feet in diunieter. Nrfjclj 11 feet diameter, ro.sy'/f 
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The stone has been for many years built into the 
wall of the cathedral at the base, where it is exposed 
to the view of all passers-by, and to the action of the 
elements. Wliile lyinf' uncovered in the plaza it was 
considerably nmtilated V)y the natives, who took 
the opportunity of manifesting their horror of the 
ancient ijods, by pelting witli .stones this relic of 
tlielr paganism. Parts of the stone Avero also broken 
off when it was thrown down and buried l>y the con- 
qiiistadores. Fortunately the sculptured portions 
liave been Imt slightly injured, and are .shown in 
the cut. The plates published by Gama, Hum- 



Aztec Caleiular-Stouc. 

boldt, Nebel, Mayer, and others, are all tolerably 

3tenq»e, p, 217. 27 feet in eircumfereiiee. JirMl/ortrs Amer. Antiq., p. 
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accarate, except that they were drawn to repre- 
sent the stone correctly on the plate or block, iuid 
of course reversed in j)rinting. Tlie origin of this 
error is probably to be found in the. fact th.it 
nearly all have copied (lama’.s ])lato. In my cut tlie 
error is corrected apd the scul})tured figures agree 
exactly with Charnay’s photograph. “ Tliese figures 
are the symbols of the Aztec calendar, many (jf 
which are well understood, while others are of un- 
known or di8|)uted signification. Tlie calendar has 
been sufficiently explained in a preceding voluine, 
and I shall not enter upon its elucidation here. The 
sculpture is in low relief, very accurately worked, and 
the circle which encloses it projects, according to 
Mayer, seven inches and a half, according to (huna 
and Nebel about three inches, and the rim of the 
circle Ls also adorned with sculptures not shown in 
the cut. Re.specting the excellence of the sculpture 
Humboldt .says; “the concentric circles, the divisions, 
and the subdivisions without number are traced with 
mathematical exactitude; the more we examine tlio 
details of this sculpture, tlie more we discover this 
taste for repetitions of the same forms, this s])irit of 
order, this sentiment of symmetry, which, among half- 
civilized peoples, take the [tlace of the sentiment 'd 
the beautiful.” 

No stone like that from wliich the C'alendar-Stouc 
is hewn, is found within a radius of twenty-five; or 
thirty miles of Mexico, and this may bt,; regarded as 
the largest block which the natives are known to 
have moved over a long distance. Ih'cscott tells us 
that the stone was brought from the mountains I'C- 
yond Lake Chaleo, and Avas drojiped into the water 
wliile being transported across one of the caiisewfiy;^- 
There i.s no rea.son to attribute this monument to 
any nation jireceding the Aztecs, althougli the c:d- 
endar itself was the invention of an older peoj’b'^ 
Wax m(Hlels of this and other relic.s, described n)' 
Cluirnay, Ruiim Am4r,^ phot. i. 
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nr fTvInr as very inacxiurate, are sold in Mexico; and 

Mr Bullock .n 18‘i3, cva, 

s" r--'"®!. “ “ cylirulrical 
,, k of wl.viT, uiue feet and ten mckes ir, din.n- 
^ tlirJe eet W^ven and orie fourth uiclies thick 
u?-’ ! so was du- from the Plaza Mayor, was earned 
^ 'n tv^iirtvard of the University, where it has lam 
^ mi ^nneh of the time half covered m the 

,Tul and where ditferent visitors have examined 
f ?he cit, which 1 have copied from Col. Mayers 
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drawing, ahotva tl,o 

of the atone, the other known, 

of Sacrificial Stone, hy '' I' "S leads from 
|.robal,l.y ongtmjfed wdth-h was i.utg;ined to 

S: vUd of saenfiees ; ^ 

will notice at ot.oe that tto s^e 
sli.^htest resemblance to the a t ^ 

jirie.sts cut out the lieaits ot ' «,,rne authors, 

described in a this to be the 

aiuoim whom is HumlHildt, ,vliich captives 

temdacatJ, or odds until over- 

were doomed to hght ^ bitrelief sculptures, 

come and put to death, iht 

r.1cna.ar-Stonc:-T^^^ ^ o » 

Ethno. Soc., Tran- 


LU clliu liuu Kjyj 

I 1 r Annhuac, w. 

^ Additional references on the Calcm a -- • ^ Schooki^ts 

238-9; Mmjer'i Mr^. Azkr, eU'.., ''el- n V * 

Arch., vol. Vi., n. 5<K), with jdatc; OatkiUn, m aim 
sact., vol. i., i>i». 70, 114-103, HI- 
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the central concavity, the canal, and the absence of 
any means of seeiiring the foot of the captive, are 
very strong urgurneut.s against this use of the cylin- 
der. A simx)th surface would certainly be desiral.lo 
for so desperate a conflict, and the sculptured figuii H 
on the rim, or circumference, soon to be noticed, slimv 
that the plain side of the stone was not in its original 
position uppermost. Gama, tlie first to Avrite about 
the nnanuinent, pointed out very clearly the olijcc- 
tion.s to the jnovailing idea.s of its aboriginal purjiosc. 
He claimed that the stone wa.s, like the one already 
descrilied, a calendar stone, on Avhich wa.s in.scribed 
the system of fea.st-days. The strongest objecti<)u to 
this thedry was the existence of the central concavity 
and canal, Avhich, however, Gama considers not to 
have belonged to the momuuent at all, but to have 
been mhled ly the ruder hands of those Avho Avlslicd 
to blot out the face of the sun Avhieh originally oc- 
cupied the centie. Latrobe also says, “1 have but 
little hesitation in a.sserting that the groove in the 
upper surface formed no [lart of the original design;" 
but Col. iMayer, wlio has carefully examined this 
relic, tells me that the canal presents no signs what- 
ever of being more recent than the other carving, 
and it imist be admitted that the .Spaniards Avould 
hardly lune adojded this metlnKl of mutilation. 
Tjdor suggests that this was a sacrificial altar, lait 
insed for oflerings of aiiinials. Fossey speaks of it 
as a ‘triumplial stone.’ lint in alluding to these 
theories 1 am departing somewhat from my purpose, 
which is to give all the information extant respecting 
each relic as it exi.sfs. 

The whole circumference of the stone i.s covered 
Avith sculptured figures, consisting of fifteen grouf>s. 
Each group contains two human figures, aj)pnrcntly 
Avarriors or kings, victor and vampnshed, dificnng 
but little in position or insignia in the different 
groups, but accompanied by hieroglypldc signs, which 
may express their names or those of their nations. 
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Two groups as sketched by Nebel are shown in the 
cut. According to Gama these sculptured figures 



Sculpture on the Sacrificial Stone. 


represent by the thirty dancers the festivities cele- 
brated twice eacli year on tlie occasion ot the sun 
])assini( the zenith; and also commemorate, since the 
festivals were in honor of the Sun and ot Huitzilo- 
}K)clitli, the battles and victories ot the Aztecs, the 
]nevo<>'lyj>l]ics being the names of conquered provinces, 
and most of them legible/^ 


Lroii f/ Gama, Dos Pitr/ras, jU. ii., pp. 4rv-73. 


Discoverotl Dcoonihcr 


IT, 17‘U ; s'varas, I i.ul;r!i.la, 41 Iitioa.s in <iiaiiietor; 1 vara, 1 inilKatla liiKli; 
la.Korial a liar<l. dark-colored, line t,'rained stone, vvliicli admits ot a line 
IHilisl). lluiutKddt dves the dimensions 3 meli-es diameter, It iltcime- 

. .... . . .... • 1 ... 1*,..,.. 1 rin 


tr<‘s liigh; he also ^44lys the group^i are ‘20 in luniilK'r. 
(ftiL oil. pi. xxi. ); Z^/., in Autin. ^ anii. i. 


Vm\s\ tom. 1., pp- 
div. ii., pp. 20-1, 


:ive.‘^ ] dates of iipjx'r sur- 
the rim. and one 
and 


pi. iv., showing llie ritn. Nelnh Vtajf, 
face, -showing, however, no groove -all the groups on . . i 

gront) on a larger scale. He says the material is^’hasalto ])o . 

t fie dimensions ieet. Bullock, Mrxico, ]>p. sa\ s, -t) 

nnnferenee. He also took a idastcr «‘ast e»f this stone. A mass ot mosaic 
I* feet in diameter, and It feet high, believed hv the author to h' . 

‘Sacrificial stone. Mmfcr's Mrr. as it iro.s% pp. int-22; /o., - /y - - -l/ 

'<■-1. i., pn. 114-15; in Schooler, >/l's Arch., vol. vi., P ‘ 

•111(1 cuts in each work. .Vccordinoto Fossev. Mc.ciokc, -14, t ic ^ . . 
figures represent a warrior as victorious over 14 chain pious. 1 
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The idol of which the cut on the opposite paov 
shows the front, was tlie first to be brought to 
in grading the Plaza Maj'or in August, 17!>0. I t is 
an immense block of bluish-gray poi jiliyry, al>out ton 
feet high and six feet wide and thick, sculptured on 
front, rear, tup, and bottom, into a most coinjilicatcd 
and horrible combination of human, animal, and idi al 
forms. No verbal descrijition could give the render 
any clearer idea of the details of this idol than In. 
can gain from the cuts which T present, followim.- 
Nehel for the front, and (Jama for tlie otlier views. 
(Jama first exjrressed the opinion, in Avhich other 
authoi's coincide, that the front shown in the opjio- 
site cut represents the Aztec gmldess of death, Te(.iya- 
omitjui, whose duty it wa.s to hear tlie souls of dead 
warriors to the House of the. Sun — the Jlexicaii 
■Elysion.*^ 

The following cut is a rear vicAv of the idol, and 



Iluitzllojtochtli, GckI of War, 


it k the beat ftpecimen of sculpture wliioh T have seen tlie net' 

unities of Mexico/ ThompaorC.^ Mex., p. 12*2; J.nirohe'H HanibU r, * 7 
Kingfihtyt vttijftJt Mcx. Antiq.^ vol, v., Jiio, v<il. iv,, pi. uiiinijnlH'n'o; V 
forV Amtiiuac^ jj, 224; BntdfunV^ Amer, Afttvpt p. 108; Pnscvtf, 
Conq, Mex., tom. i,, p. 85, with plate. , » 

See vol. iii., pp. 398'*4<)2^ of thin work, for a rcKunie of (uonn^ 
marka on tliiM idol. 
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Tooyaomiqui, GoiUless of Death. 

Voi.. IV. 83 


iKtr 
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represents, according' to (Jama, Huitzilopochtli, god of 
war and husband of the divinity of gentler sex, Vhosc 
emblems are carved on the front.®*' 'J’he Itottian of 
this monument hears the sculptured design shown in 
the following cut, which is thought to represent 



iMictlantccutli, God of Hell. 


Mictlantecutli, g(xl of tlie infernal regions, the last of 
this cheerful trinity, goddess of di*atli, gtwl of war, 
and gofl of hell, three distinct deities united in one 
idol, aa'eording to the Aztec catechism. The scadp- 
tured hast,', together with the sith.- jirojections, a, n, 
of the cut showing the front, prove jiretty coii- 
chisively that this idol in the days wlien it received 
tin.' wovshij) and .sacritices <»f a mighty jntojtle, was 
rai.sed from the grouml or lloor, and was suiijiorted 
liy t\vt> pillars at the sides; or possibly by the walls 
of some .sacred enclosure, the s[>ace left under the 
idol being the entrance. The next cut shows a pro- 
tile view of the idol, and also a representation of the 
top. d'his idol also was lemoverl to the llidversity, 
and until 1S21 was kept buried in the courtyard, 
that it might not kindle anew the aboriginal sujicr- 
.stitioins.'* 

^ Rcsppf'fuig the god Hiiiizilopochtli, wfi vol. iii., pp. 288-321, of iliis 
work. 

\*y 2 by 1.83 Yani.H; of HjituUiMut': * loti <{u las jiicdrus arentu ias (ji t. 
oil hU minrrabt^^ia ol .S»*r»or Valni<int<b* Hoinaro, tiara. t*onip;H|-b 
y tlilirii tlu i.xtraer faego tioclla <*ou el iioto; Homojuato a la (lut* su 
<'11 loM iiiolimm/ Leon y fianta^ Ihts at )>J). 1^3. 1) la, « • 

w'liU 3 lilaloK. fjcpiy to Al/Jtto, tom, ik, p. 4MI. ^'lio 

tiio rttvoit* a kiatl of granito. /</., i»t ii., pp. ‘Plu« do train me 

haatear ct deu.v iiiciru« d(j largyur.* ‘La pierrc tiui a licrvi a tc nmuuim , 
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Profile of TeoyaomiquL 



Top of the Idol. 

A monument similar in form and dimensions to 
tile Sacrificial Stone, was found in the Plaza Mayor 

est line waJeler ba?4a1tiqnc frris Ideuatre, fcndillee ot reinplio do feldspath 

vitivux.' ‘ ICii i<*tant li*s vtoixsiir Tiilolo . . ..telle quelle se preKOitc 

1 . -1 ! 1 ,,. 


•; I ptii;tie - _ 

ti’tes do deux luonstroi^ aoeoles; et I'lui tnuivo, :i ehaque luee, deux \ciix et 
iiiu* lur;^o gueule iirnie»‘ do qiiutro de?its. IVs fi^oires iiuuestnionse?? V 
di<pient pout-^*tre que dos iiuisquos: ear, choz les Mexieains. on etoit dans 
I’usa^e de masquer les idolosa iVqMxpu* lo l.a maladie d \ni roi, et dan^toute 
dre calandtd pulditjue. Los bras ot los nioi 


la inauuui’ u nn 

ods snut <'a<*hes sous uiio draperic 


autre calandtd publitnie. Los bras ot los ]>k .. - - .v. ... . 

^‘utouivo d'tiiionues sorpeuts. ot quo los Siexieains desiiriunout stuxs le iioin 
de eohuatliruye, Mcment dv sfr/^raL Tons et‘s ac<‘ossoiros, f^nrtout les 
francos eu forme de plumes, sont soulptt's av(‘0 lo jdus ^^rau l 
Mdf.^ tom. ii., pp. 148-4>l, (fol, ed., pi- xxix.); fd., • 

'liv.ii., pp. -25-7, .wppl. pi, vi.. lij'. 1*. '•> \''A’ 

l-«ye plate. Diijr up for Uullock, who lua.lo ;i 

loi-kg Mexico, pp, :«V- 42 . Description with plates lu Mot/rrs M>.t. .i-tec. 

yol. i., pp‘'l08-ll; Id.. Mex.\,^ d iro.v. IM'- "l/f/rk 

cn/ts Arch., vol. vi., pp. 5S5-1!. pi. viii. ’> feet wi.le ami .1 
Jte most hideous ana deformed that the fane.v can paint. ***'“■ 

pp. 171, 175-<3; Tylor'a Amhuac, pp. 221-3; iussey, McxiqHC, p. -H. 
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during certain repairs that wore being made, and 
although it was again covered up and allowed to 
remain, Sr (Jondni made a drawing of the up[)tr 
sculptured surface, which was published by Col. 
Mayer, and is copied in the cut. The surface pro- 



Stone buried iu Plaza of Mexico. 


sonted the ]a;>culiarity of Iteing painted in briylit 
colors, yellow, I'ed, green, erimson, and black, still 
(jnite vivid at the time of its discovery. vSrdoiidra 
believed this to be the trne gladiatorial stone, hut 
the scnlptnn (1 surface would Inudly agree with tins 
theory. MaviU' notes as a. peculiarity “the upon 
hand wliicli is sculptured on a shield iuid between the 
legs of some of the figures of the gronjis at the 
sides” not shown in the ciit. (lama tdso speaks of a 
painted stone found in dune, 171)2, in the ceiuetery 
of the Cathedral, whicli was left in the ground, and 
which lie says evidtmtly formed the entrance to the 
tem|)le of (,,)uetzalc<»atl.''’’ 

Anoth(,‘r relic fouinl <hiring tlio e.vcavations in .Jan- 
uary, 1701, was a kind of toinh, six feet and a halt 
long and three feet and a <|uarter wide, l)uilt of slabs 
of t^'tzontli, a porous stone much used for building- 

Afrii/ur's Mex. as it Was, pp. 123~4; r.eon y Gama, Dos Picdias, yt 
U., p. 73^4. 
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purposes in Mexico, filled with sand, which covered 
the skeleton of some animal like a coyote, toffether 
with clay vases and }>ells of cast bronze. It was 
perhaps the grave of .some sacred animal. Gama 
also mentions an image of the water god TUdoc, of 
a common black stone, three feet long and one foot 
Avide; he also vaguely speaks of seveiul other relics 
not particularly described, and even found some re- 
mains in digging the foundations of his own house.®'-* 
The plaza of Tlatelulco is nearly as prolific in 
ancient monuments as the Plaza Mayor. Here was 
found the beautiful earthen burial vase shown in the 
cut. It is twenty-two inches high, fifteen inches and 



Burial Vatie -—Tlatelulco, 


a half in diameter, covered with a circular lid, also 
shown in the cut, and when foiuid was lull ot human 
skulls. The beauty of this vase can only be tully 
appreciated by a glance at the (iriginal, or at the 
sketch in Col. Mayer’s album made l)y himselt from 

Uumholdt, Vueji, tom. ii., p. 15vS; nf.,inAnfiq. tom i., div. 

P- 27; Leon y Gama^ Dos Fmiras, pt i., pp. 11-12, pt a., pp. 73-111. 
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the original in the Museum at Mexico, and showhio- 
the brilliant colors, blue, red, and yellow, with wliicli 
it is adorned. The author .says, “ in many re.sj)eets, it 
struck me as belonging to a higher grade of art than 
anything in the M\iseuni, e.veej)t, perhaps, the ol). 
.sidian carvings, and tme or two of the vases.” (hia- 
dra mentions anotlier Inirial ea.sket, carved from 
basalt and of ivetangidar form/’* 

The head .shown in the out, taken from the Mo- 
saico Mfj'icano, moasure.s twenty-nine by thirt\^-.six 



Head of Godilc.s.s Centeoil. 


iiiches. and is carved from a ]>Iock of ,scr|)eiitine, a 
stoHO I’iirrly found in Afexico. It was dui»' u[) ne:i.r 
the cnnveut of* >Sauta Teresa in IS'M), and has hei'ii 
8n{>})uscd to reiuv'^eut the Aztet.*- (Joddess (’eiiteoti. 
The hM.»ttoin InAwj; cov'ered with sculpture, it st,‘e)hs 
that the nionuiuent is ('omj)lete in its [iresent st;ite. 
Another serjieiitine inia-^e <jf seinewhat peculiar form, 
is sliown in an <»riuanal sketeli in tluj Alluiin of* ( ol. 
Afayer, who says, '‘it appears to have heonachiU’in or 
talisman, and in many respects resenddes the fironzri 
fii,(ures whicnh were found at l/onipeii, and are jirt'servid 
in tlie Secret Mu.seiim at Naples/' it was found at 
Tlatelulco, and is preserved in the Alexican .Xhe 
seum/^ 

Mat/fr, in School*' rttfi'/t Arch., vol. 5S9, pi. vi.; Id., Mcx. d 

JIVa, pp. loa i; Id., Mtx. Azfe*% \<*1. ii., p. il74; Gondiyt, in jMcscotf, 
ilisf (fonq. torn, iii., pp. pi. xvi. . 

^ Moaaicfj toiu. iii., pp. withplakn; Calderon dc la ^ 
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Mr Bullock speaks of several relics not mentioned 
by any other visitor: — “In the cloisters behind the 
Dominican convent is a noble specimen of the oreat 
serpent-idol, almost perfect, and of fine Avorkmanship. 
This moiistrous divinity is represented in the act of 
swallowing a human victim, which is seen cnrshed and 
struggling in its horrid jaws. ’ The corner-stone of 
the Lottery Dffice he de.scribed as “the head of the 
ser])ent-ido],” not less than seventy feet long, when 
entire. Under tlie gateway of a house oppo.site the 
mint was a fine life-size recumbent statue found in 
digging a well. A house on a street corner on the 
south-east side of tlie plaza rested on an altar of black 
basalt, ornamented with the tail and claws of’a rep- 
tile.'^* Mayer dug up in the courtyard of the Univer- 
sity tw<.» featliered serpents, of which he gives cuts, as 
well as of several other relics found within the city 
limits, including the ']ierro mudo,’ a stone image of 
one <»f the dumb dogs bred by the Aztecs, and a 
seated human figure known as the ‘indio triste.’^® 

Mr Christy’s London collection of American an- 
ticpiities contains, as we are told by Mr Tylor, a num- 



Aztec ^iiisical 


Jffe hiMcx., vol. i., p. l/iiycr.s- Mex. ftt it lUrt.s pp. 8.5-8, 97; M., in 
Arrh., veil, vi., pi, v., li";. 9. . r j 

. Ballw-k’s Mexico, pp. 3lI6-S. I'iates of -Mv othor rolics, jK-rhaps found 
ui the city. 

« Moyer's Mex. as it Was, pp. 31-2, 85-8. ‘Iiulio trbte' also in Mosaico 
Mex., tom, iii., pp. it)5-8. 

Anahuac, p. 138. 
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ber of bronze hatchets, dug' uj) in the city of Mexico 
Sr Gondra gives plates of nine Mexican musical in- 
struments, one of ’which of very j)ecaliar construction 
was found in the city, and is sliown in the precediii'rcnt 
The top shaped like a coiled .ser[)ent is of burned clay 
resting on the image of a toi-toise carved from Woo'd* 
and tliat on a base of tortoise-shell. The whole is 
alKtut twelve inches high.®^ And tinally 1 give a cut 



Sonlpturetl HIiKk in Convent Wall. 

which represents part of a Idock laiilt into the wall 
of tlie (Joinent of t'oncepcion, a.s sketched hy 8r 
Chavero, who joins to his plate some remaiks on the 
meaning of the hieroglyjdiic sculpture.®* 

Tezcuco, the ancient rival of Mexico, across the 
lake eastward, fonnerly on the lake sliore, hut now hy 
the retirement of the water left some miles inhuio, 
has, notwithstanding her ancient rank in all that ]'ci- 
biined to art, left no monument.s to compare with 
those taken from the I’luza Mayor of Mexico, fhit 
unlike the latter city Tezcuco yet presents traces, aad 

(Jondra, in Prcurotf, ItUl, Cnn<i. Mcx., tom. iii., pp- lat -S, pi- 
^ Chavfro, in Gallo, Ifombire^ Mcx. 1873, toin. i., p- 
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traces only, of her alx)riginal architectural structures. 
Fragiuents of building-material are found wherever 
excavations are marie, and the material of the old city 
is said to have been extensively used in the construc- 
tion of the modern, so that plain or sciil]>tured stone 
blocks, sliaped by the aborigines, are often seen in mod- 
ern Avails in ditferent parts of the town. In the south- 
ern part of the city are the foundations of several large 
pyramids, apparently built of ad(jbcs, burnt bricks, and 
cement, since the materials named all occur among the 
debris. Tlie foundations show the structures to have 
been originally about four hundred feet square, but of 
eoursc supply no further information respecting their 
form. These ])yramids Avere three in number at the 
time of iVIaycr’s visit, standing in a line from north 
to .south, and strcAvn Avith fragments of pottery, idols, 
and obsidian kniA'es. Tylor found traces, barely \dsi- 
ble, of tAvo large teocallis ; he also speaks vaguely of 
some burial mounds, and states that there is a Mexi- 
can calendar-stone built into the Avail of one of the 
churches. In the north-Avest part of the toAvn Mayer 
found another shapeless heap of bricks, adobes, and 
pottery, overgroAvn Avith magueys. On the top Avere 
several large laxsaltie slabs, .squared and lying north 
and south. The rectangular stone basin Avith sculp- 
tured sides sliOAvu in the cut, Avas found in connection 



StOTi# Basin from To/cuco. 

with this heap and preserved in the Pehasco collec- 
tion in Mexico. Also in this heap ot debris, accord- 
to Mayer, Mr Poinsett found in 18*25 an arched 
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sewer or aqueduct liuilt of siijall stone blocks laid in 
mortal*, toyother ■with a ‘flat arch’ of very lurri't; 
blocks over a doorway. 1 And no niontion of tlieso 
remaiirs iu iVIr Poinsett’.s book. Bradford states 
that, “ uo!>lected under a _<,oitinvay, an idol Inis 

been observ ed nearly porfeet, and representing a rat- 
tlesnake," painted in bia^dit colors. Mr Latrobe 
found a stone idol, perhaps the same, in ISIM, and 
Nel>el gives a sketch of a most interesting relic, said 
to have come from Tezcuco, anti shown in the cut. 1 1 



JSkin-clad Aztec Priest. 


was the cu.stom of the Aztec prie.sis at certain tinios 
to wear tlie .'^kin of sacrificed victims.® ‘ 'fliis figure 
seems to represent a priest thus idad. Itiscarveil 
i’rouv \)a.sa\t, and was ba\f l\\e. natuval size, Uve natvival 
skin being painted a bright red, and the outer one a 
dirty white. A collectiuti of Tezcucan relics seen by 
Sec vol iii., }){). 7, 4 lit- 1.'), of this work. 
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Tylor in 1856, containedj 1st, A nude female flexure 
four or five feet liigh, well formed from a block of 
alabaster, iid. A man in hai'd stone, wearing a mask 
wliiuli represents a jackal’s head. 3d. A beautiful 
alabaster box containini^ spherical bciuls of green jade, 
as large as pigeons’ eggs and brilliantly polished."" 


About three miles eastward from Tezcuco i.s the 
isolated rocky hill known as Tezcocingo, whicli risc.s 
with steej) sloj)es in conical form to the height of 
jH.rliaps six hundred feet al)o\'e the plain. A portion 
oi' one side of the hill, beginning at a point probably 
on the south-eastern slope, is graded very much as if 
intended for a modern railroad, forming a lev'cl terrace 
round a {)art of tlie circumference. From the ter- 
Tiiination <jf the grading, an eml)ankment with level 
summit, variously estimated at from sixty to two 
Imndred feet high, connects this hill with another 
tlii'cc (piarters of a mile distant, the side of which is 
likewise graded into a terrace thirty feet wide and a 

■ ' r>ras«rur df Botirhonrir. XoL Or., toin. iv., pj>. 301^-5, ti}>eaks 
td' ‘ Ics mins ^n; 4 ‘aiitOMiut*.s *l<‘ .m*.s palais, los statues iimnlet’s. ji tlenn en- 
Itru'LS (.laus Ic les lilot's ihiHriiies rle Inisulte et tie pnrphyre seulptos, 
t‘}»:trs dans les t'liamps (le Dulleek, pp, ;kSl~7. 

‘ yen pass Ity the lar^^ a^ueduet for the .sii]>ply of the town, still in 
and tin* ruins of seseral ^t«»ne Imildiugs of gri'at streipifth. . . . Fouiula- 
tion-^ nf aiieient luiildin;gs of jgneat ma;gnitude. . . .On enterin;^ the grulos, to 
tlu' ri;ght are seen fhos(* arli(i* ial tininili, the tottealli of unhiirnt )>rick so 
rmninon in most Indian towns.’ 'ldn* site of the palace of the of 

'IVzi u t xtvnded ‘100 feet on slopin;^: terraces with small steps; some ter- 
Fn urn iiji* still <‘nliie and coveiv<l with cement. It must have oceupietl 
seine a-H's of g:round. :tnd was hnih hu;ye blocks of basalt 4 or o V>y -V 
ei d ft nt, ‘ i'he rai.sed mounds of brick are seen on all si<le.s. mixed Mitli 
a'liicdin ts, ruins of buildings of enormous sirenkTtli, anil many largre sipiare 
struct (iig's nearly entire .... h'rai;njents of sculptured stones eon>laiit}y 
"*'■111 near the chureli, tlie market-place, and ]>atace.' Both Brasscur and 
Ibiilui k are somewliat ;giveU t‘' exag;;}ienition, ami they also refer, piob- 
dhly, ttMUlier remains in tlie vicinity yet to 1 h' desiTibod. "The ruins of 
luimdi. and other eoustruelions of unbaked bricks, rulermin^led with pbit- 
at)d tcrrat’cs of i-onsiderable extent, are still to be traced; and it is 
a t r(» d, that manv of tin* Spani'^h t*<liiiees are emistrncted out of tin* ruins 
<d the l eocalli.s*.' pp. 184-0. ( )l her authorities on lex- 

turo; \frx,asit p. 2l?l; /o'.. Mrx. 

'!' ■ PP «74-(>; [tf., in .sV/<oo/cro/V’,v rc/^ vol, vi,, [»I. v, , ti*f. 7; I i/for s 
<X>, \r>(>, \v\v\v cuts; nradfordy A .In/oy., 

VV A> sn, \\U; iu Antfo. tou\ ii., dlv. ii., pt>. 70-1; Mex~ 

MiiAsitrio dc Fonu'iffo. ISot, tom. i., pp. 

.s* Arnv.r. Hid,, p. 73; Conders Jfex. Gnat,, vol. i , p. 332; Hasscl 
''Ox {jtuat., p. 132 
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mile and a half long, extending two thirds round 
the circumference; and then another emhankmcDt 
stretches away towards the mountains ten or lil’tcnti 
miles distant, although ^no one seems to ha\e ii; 
corded any attem{)t to e\|doro its whole extent. Tlje 
object of Ixith grading and embankments was 
support an aquediu t or ]>ipe ten inclu's in diameter, 
which is still in very good ])i'e.servation at se\eral 
points. Waddy Thompson brought away a piei e of 
the water-pi{»e as a relic, and he jiroiiouncrs the 
material to be a very hard plaster made of lime and 
.small portions of a soft red stojie. “It is about two 
feet wide, and has a trough in the centre al)out ten 
inche.s wide. This trough is covered with a convex 
piece of the same jtlaster, which heing placed iijani 
it when the plaster was .soft, seems to la; all one 
piece, making together a tube of ten iiiehes in diam- 
eter, through which the water flowed fixuii tlie distant 
mountains to the basiti, which it enters through a 
round hole alKHit tlie .size of one made with a two-inch 
auger. No plasterer of the jtresent day can con- 
struct a more beautiful pieci; of work; it is in its 
whole extent as .smooth as the plastering on a well- 
finished wall, and is as hard as stone.”, Mayer tells 
us that the a<pieduct was made of baked clay, the 
pipes being as perfect as wlien they were tirst 'aid. 
Ho also seems to imply that along the graded ter- 
races the water was conducted in a ditch, or canal, 
insteiul of the regtdar pijtes. But Tylor, on the 
other hand, says “the channel of the afpicduci was 
marie principally of ])lock.s of the same material 
[porj)hyryj, on which the .smooth stucco that had 
once covered the wdioie, inside and out, still remained 
very {)erfoet.” 

At the termination of the afjuednct on the eastern 
slope of Tezc(M;Ingo, on the Ijrink of a prccijiitoiis 
descent of two hundred feet to the plain, is tlie wotk 
shown in the cut, from Mayer, licwn from the living 
rock of reddish poqihyry, and jiopularly known as 
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Montczinnfr.-^ Bath. 


]\roiitezania’s Batl). Tliere was of course no reason 
whateN'cr ti> attacli tliis name U> it, for altliuugli it is 
possildc, if not jirolialile, that it may have been used 
ibr a hath, it is very certain that it never belonged 
to ^loiitezuma, lait rather to Xezaliualcoyotl or some 
other t)f tlie Tezeucan kings."’ 'I'lie circular basin in 
the ceritre is four feet and a half in diameter, and 
throe feet deep, and tlie circular a])erture through 
which it received watei’ from the a(}ueduct, is shown 
in the cut, together with what .•^eein to be seats cut 
in tile rock. Respecting tliis monument Col. Mayer 
-says; Its true use, however, is perfectly evident to 
those who are. le.ss fanciful or antiquarian than the 
gener.'iHtv of visiter.s. The picturesqui; view from t!ii,s 
s]>ot, over a small plain set in a frame of the sur- 
rounding mountains and glens which border the east- 
ern side <»f Tescocingo, undoul>tedly made this recess 
a favorite I'c'sort for the royal ]iersonages at whose 
expense these costlv works were made. From the 
i^nrrounding seats, they enjoyed a delicious jirospect 
"ver the lovely but secluded scenery, wliile, in the 
l>asin, at their feet, were gatliered the waters of a 
neighboring spring, [implying tliat tlie basiu^ and 
aqueduct wore not cormecteil j which, whilst retresh- 
ing them after their promenade on the mountain, 

On Neziilinalcovotl’s country ralnce at Tczcocingo, »ee vol. ii., pp. 

73, of thin workr 
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gurgled out of its stony channel and fell in a inimic 
cascade over the precipitous cliff that terniinuted 
their path. It wa.*? to this shady .spot that they iio 
doubt retired in the afternoon, wlien the sun wa.s 
hot on the Avest of the nuauitain, and licre tlie sov- 
ereign and his court, in all probability, enjoyed the 
repose and j)rivacy which were denietl tlieni ainid 
the bustle t)f the city.” 

Acc(.iunt.s of the other remains at Tezcocinoo .^re 
soniewhat confused. On the northern sh>pe is aiiotlier 
rece.ss, bordered by seats cut in tlie living rock, and 
leading to a per{)endicular cliff on which a calendar is 
said to have l>een earved, but de.stroyed by the natives 
in later day.s. Trace.s of a sihral road Avinding up U) 
the summit Avere tVaind by Afayer. Tyler report.s a 
terrace round the hill near the top, some sculjUurcd 
blocks on tlu^ summit, and a .second eircular bath. 
Bullock speaks of “ruins of" a A'cry large building — the 
cemented stones remaining in some ]»laces covered 
Avith stucco, and forming Avalks and terraces, lad much 
encumbered Avith earth fallen from above.... As \vc 
descended our guide showed us in the rock a largo 
reseu’voir for su|){)lying Avith Avatcr the p;dace, Avhose 
Avails still rema.int;d eight feet high; and as we exam- 
ined farther, W(! found that the whole nuaintain liad 
Im-cm covered with jialaces, temj)les, baths and hanging 
gardens.” Boaufoy saw a mass of ])orphyry on the 
.summit, Avhich had b(;en fashioned artificially and t'ur- 
nislied Avith stejis. 'fhe Avhole surface, overgrown 
Avith nopal -bu.shcs, abounds in fragments of pottery, 
obsidian, cement, and stone.'^ 

I/ath 12 by S foot, with wrll in centre 5 feet in dianioter and 4 ftT't 

deep, «nrrounde<i by a parajtet '2h feet bi;gh, ‘wit}) a tlirttne or tltair, .surlf dy 

in rejjreseiited in ancient pjeturen to have l)een l)V tlie 
Mi pp. *Hi*< majesty to HjK’ml bin aftt*rmM*r».s hereon the 

' **;idy Hide of tin* hill, ap[>areiilly n(» to liis midille in water like 

if nue may jud;;te by the hei;glit ttf tin* little MTit in tlie InUb. 1 tjif'i 
AttfUiu- MiX pp, 11)4-5; it/., i*' 

tom. ^ ,}jv. ii.j p, 70. rbe a(|)tedn<‘t ‘is a work very ueurls ei 

miite ennal in the lalstr ref|iured for its eonsiruction to the Crnton A‘pi* ■ 
duet.' pp, 143-(»; MiUJfr\H Mtx. Aztty', </('., vnl. im pP' 

270«S; Id., Mil. it pp, $0, 253-4, with the eut copied, anuthcr t* 
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North-westward from Tezcuco on the level plain is 
the Bosque del Contador, a grove of ahuehueU's, or 
cypresses, arranged in a doid>le row and enclosing a 
squai'o area of about ten acres, whose sides face the 
cardinal points. The trees are between five and six 
hundred in number, some of them forty to fifty feet 
in circumference, and are .sup))osed to date from a 
time preceding'' the compie.st. The ground on which 
they stand is firm and somewhat raised al»ove the 
level of the surrounding plain, which itself is but 
little al)ove the waters of the lake. The enclosed 
area, however, is .soft, iniry, aiid im])a.ssable. It is 
uncertaiu whether tliis ai'ea was originally an inland 
lake surrounded l)y trees, or an island grove in the 
waters of the lake. From the north-west corner of 
the scpiare a douitle row of similar trees extends some 
distance westward, and near its termination is a dyke 
and a walled tank t'ull of water; at the north-east cor- 
ner, a ri;etangular ma.ss of por[diyry is said to project 
above the surface and to be surrounded by a ditch ; 
and from this point some traces of a causeway maybe 
seen (evtonding towards the east. Small stone idols, 
aitii les of pottery, and various small relics have been 
dug u]» in and about tliis grove, which was not im- 
]n’o!)ably a favorite promenade of the Chichimec, or 
Acolhuan monarchs.'^ 

< hi the hacienda of Chapingo, about a league south 
of Tezcuco, an ancient, causeway was found in exca- 
vating, at a. dejitlt of four feet below the surface, tlie 
cedar piles of wliich were in a good state of preserva- 
tion. Under the causeway AVas the skeleton of a 
mastodon, and similar skeletons are said to have been 
found at other [loints in the valley of jMexieo.‘‘ 

IIT ^'l"cdiict, ami a third roprosonting .in idol oallon the ‘px! of silence;’ 
" ojvr.v .Wf x/Vrt, vol. ii,, pp. o'.Nl-T; .Vrx . vol. i.. lij'. tS2-4; Lii- 

"• xOrru. pj). 050.;^ J Tnn-ris, voi. i.. p. -’7; /Vo-vf’s PM. 

F''* ’ I'P- 64-8; Itl., (irfiif Cilim, pp. 80i!-4. 

<1 f p)). I.Wr.; Mix. rf< vol. ii., pp. 278- 

’ pp. 

Latrube'i JHumOkr, p. l'.)2. 
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At Hucjutla, also in the vicinity of Tezcuco, a 
wall was still standiiiicf as late as 1834, wliich was 
nearly thirty feet hi,!j;'h, between live and si.v leut 
thick, and iuiilt ef stoiui and luurtar. h rein bi)tt<jii) 
to to[) the Avail wa.s divided into five distinct divisions 
distint^uisluxi by the arraii^euient ot the stones. J’he 
widest of these divisions \va.s built ol cylindrical and 
oval stones, tlie ixaiiuled ends ot which jirojectcd 
svnmietrically. The wall terminates on the east at 
a ravine, which is crossed by ii bridi^e ot a single 
s[)an, twenty feet Ion*; and forty feet hi<.(h. Tlio 
.span is an arch of jieculiar construction, being loruied 
of stone slabs, sot on edge, and the interstices tilled 
with mortar. The irregularities ot the stones and 
the tirmness of the mortar su]'port the structure, 
forming a near apjiroach to the regular arch as sliuwn 
in the cut from Tyler. lt.s autiipiity has heeii 



doubted, but the near ajiproximation to the keystone 
arch .seems to be the only argument against tin 
theory that it was Imilt by the natives, and as wo 
have seen a very similar arch in the moands o 
Metlaltoyuca, there seems to be no good 
attribute it to the .Spaniard.s. This is probably a. 
bridge known as tlie I’uente do los ^ Ilergaiitinc^, 
wliere Cortes is said to have launclied his l)rigantini s 
which rendered so efficient service in the siege o 
Mexico. The fact that it is set askew instead e 
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crossing the ravine at right angles with the banks 
adds greatly to the difficulty of its construction. 
Near this place there are also some heaps of debris, 
which according to Bullock could be identified in 
1823 as small adobe pyramids; and the foundations 
of a building and two reservoirs, one of the latter in 
good preservation and covered with rose-colored ce- 
ment, were mentioned. Beaufoy tells us that in 
182 G a serpent’s head carved in stone protruded from 
the ground near the modern church. A stone col- 
umn, seven feet high, wjus among the relics seen ; it 
had a well-carved pyramidal piece of hornblende on 
its toj). d'wo idols of stone were brought away, one 
of them described by Latrobe as “an ugly monster of 
an idol in a sitting posture, deftly carved in a hard 
volcanic su bstance.”'® 

Not quite two miles north-east from the little vil- 
lage of San Jyan, and about twenty-five miles in the 
saine direction from ^fcxico, on the road to Otumba, 
are the ruins of 'reotihuacan, ‘city of the gods,’ to 
which, ac<,‘ording to Brasseur, tlic names Veitioacan, 
‘city of signals,’ and ’foltecat are sometimes applied in 
the native traditional annals.'® These monuments stand 
on a plain which slopes gently towards the south, and 
am included in a rectangular space of about a third 
of a mile from ea.st to west and a mile and a lialf from 
north to south, extending from the Tulancingo road 
on the north to the Otumba road on the south, with, 
imwever, some small mounds outside of the limits 
mentioned. By I'eason of its nearness to ^fexico, 
Teotihuacan, like Cholula, has naturally had hundreds 

BkUocI'.s Mrjriro, pp, 395-9. This author also sjH'aksof a ‘broad cov- 
^vay bet ween two nu^e walls which terniinate near a river, on the 
t,, Tezcuco. Ifc.r. ///f/xfr.. pp. cut of idol; Lairohe s 

■hamhkr, pp, 184-5; Ti/h?s Aaahuttr, pp, 153-1. wiihcutof bridire: llV/rf/V 
vof. ii., p. 29(»; 3fexi/v>, gt/m/ov M Mi)u\sUrio FontrtiUK 1854, 
P- bl5; Cimihrs Mrx, Gnat., vol. i.. p. 3:15; Auhin, in (;ie 

Hist, Cit\, tom i., p. 355; Bnuf/onfy Amer. pp. 

^ in Anfiq, Mcx., tom. ii.', div. ii., pp- 

Brasaenr (ie Bourboiirq, Hist. Civ,, tom. i., pp. 148-51. 
yoh. IV. Qi 
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of visitors in modem times, and is more or less fully 
described by all the early chroniclers. Humboldt 
Bullock, Beaufoy, Ward, Latrobe, Mayer, Thompson* 
Tylor, and many other actual visitors have written 
accounts, which still others have (juoted; but by far 
the most complete and reliable account, which is also 
the latest, is tlmt given* in the rejmrt of a scientific 
comniLssion appointed hy tlie Mexican government in 
1864, accompanied hy plate.s prepared from careful 
mejisuroment.s and pliotograjihic views. I liave used 
this report a.s my chief authority, carefully noting, 
however, all [mints resf>ecting which other authorities 
differ.’'^ 

The annexed cut, reduced from that of Aimaraz, 



Plan of Teotihiiacan, 

Almardz^ ApiinUs sobre las Pirdmklf S fk Sati Juan Teoithuacany in 
I(L^ ilfem. th los Trnbajos fjeruUidm jmr la Vominonde Pachuca, ^ ’|l.' 
Lmaren, .SV. Mcjc, Geag.y Hoktin, 3ra t(MH. I, PP* > 
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shows clearly, on a scale of about twenty-five hun- 
dred and fifty feet to an inch, the plan of the different 
rnonunients. I shall de.scribo them in the following 
order: 1st. The Pyramid of the Moon, A of the 

idau; 2d. The Pyramid of the Sun, B; .3d. The Road 
of the Dead, (,M); 4th. 'Fhe Citadel, E; 5th. The 
scattered mounds and mi.scellaneuus relics. 

The first pyramid, Metztli Itzacual, ‘house of the 
moon,’ [ 1 ' find no word in Molina’s Vocabulary corre- 
sponding at all to Itzacual with the meaning of 
‘liou.se.’ It may be a compound of m//i incorrectly 
writtenj the most northern of tlie remain.s, mea.sures 
fair hundred and twenty-six feet north and .south, 
and live liundred and eleven feet east and west at the 
Itaso, lias a summit platform of alwut thirty-.six by 
.sixty feet, and is a hundred and thirty-.seven feet high, 
the sides facing almost exactly tlie cardinal points.’* 

wrote an areount wliieh seems to Ite made np from iJie ]«rcce<Hng; See 
als.): Storia AuL 3/c.v.v/fV/, tom. ii .,]>[». Bl-o; Esmi 

, tom. i., j>|K AA, Vurs, tom. i., |»p. Hbl-2; hf., in Anfiq. Mez,, 

timi. i,. (iiv. it., p|>. ll-l'i; lUiUock's M(Xk'<k ]>l) 4U lvS, vvillipl.; 

Jutfs Ifiusfr., pp. 1<S9A>3, with unt; ITo/v/'-v yfrjriro, vol. ii., p]>. 214- 
Id, Ltffvuhr's' Httiuhlt'r, pp, 1114-217; Mrz. A 2 (e(\ e/u., vmI. ii., 

|i. 270; /'/. , ill Srhfmlrrft/t' s Ai'>'h., voL vi., p. 5^3; pp, 

4^^; fj/fors pp. 141-4; 6*a;Tei, in 4/. jt. frftnj., 

tin, loin, viii., pp. r4S-2<K). 'Flic prerediu*^ authorities are arranged chron- 
ologically : tlx' lullowiiig are additional references:- Attnales 

df’s- Toy.. 1S31, tom. li.. pp. 23Sdt; Hiftf, Anf. M*j., tom. i., pp, 

2.‘hb id. 2t7-3; Fiissfnj^ pp. 31.‘>-1<); Brtrssrur th Bnurhtmrg^ 

Bt'f. Xat. (Ur., tom. i., pji, 13, 148-51, 197-8; GcuuJli (An'en\ iu 

^ hnrr lull's (Utl, fo/yrnp .v. voi. iv., p. 514; BuUark's Across Mcx., pp. 
lh.)-i;; Loirnistcri), yt»xiqt(c^ pp. 248-50. 272-81; Urllrr, p. 157; 

-V/c/oc’.v A/tr., vol. ii., pp, 277-9; Bondra, in Presroft, IBsf. i'fuui. .IFcx., 
hnn. iii.. pp. .38-41; C/icini/u r. yfrxujur, p. 51; XcIh I, Vifijr, ]>latcs of 
tcrra-iudta iieads; ^Iwcr. Antiq. Soc., Transact., vol. i., pn. 254-5; Brad- 
fora S' Amrr. Antlq,, pp. 80-1; Conders Mrx, voi. i., |>p. 330-9; 

t-oldcro)) tic la Barca\^ Life in Mrx.., vol. i., pp. 2,36-7; Ifassrll, }fr.r. Buat^ 
F' Muller, Amerihtiuisrftr Urrrliqionrn, p. 459; Prirhanfs AtrC Hist» 
Mtoi. vol. ii.. p. 509; fhdafirUTs Antiq. Amrr.f pp. 545-7; '(Vajqrtus. inog. 
n. p Rrsearrhrs in .Imer. . pp. 252-3; Bama y C?/.- 

III Sar. Mcx. Brog,, Boldin,, 2da tom. i., 37; hlrmni, CuB 

^resrhirfUf^ tom. V., p. 155; Frost's Piet. Bisf. M*x., pp. 53-4; If/., 

( rtics, pp. 298-303; Lgfond, Vot/aqcs, tom. i.. pp. 138-9; /.arntau- 
, dfc.r. cf , pp. 24, 44-5; MtxlfC'Brnn, Pt'icts dc la Bcog., tom, vi., 
P- did); IPfll, son's Anu'r. ffist.,, p. 598; Mexico, A turtles tlel ytt/uslrno de 
tom. i., pp. 530-1, 719; Bard, Mexique. p, 70; Miihlm- 
VliT •* ' tom. ii., pt ii., p. 269; Beaufoq, iu Antiq. Mex., torn, n., 

7 ‘’ r Shepard's Land of (hr Azfers, pp. 103-5; Vignds innv 

Mex., tom. i., pp. 117-FS. 

uese are the dimeii.*i$iorm given by Aluiaraz, except tho.so of the sum- 
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Tho slope of tlio sitlos, according' to Beaufoy’s obser- 
vations, is at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
The pyramid, as seen from a little <listance, beai.s 
much resemblance to a natural hill, being overgrowii 
with .shrubbery ; still tho regular original outline.s and 
angles are much more ap}>arent here than in the ea.s(;« 
of (dholula, already described, as is proven by the 
photographs taken by the Alexiean (aanmissioii. A 
terracte three feet wide, is plainly visible at a height 
of sixty-nine feet fo)m the luise, but a elo.se exaniina- 
tion shnws there were originally three of these ter- 
races, dividing the })yramid into four stories, exeej)t 
on the east, which has no terrace, and whore the coni- 
missioii mentioned claim to have found traces of a 
zig-zag load leading up tlu^ slope, as shown in the 
plan. None but the authority referred to liave (li.s- 
covered the zigzag path, and no other explorers note 
that the terraces wi-ro interru{)ted on one side of tlic 
pyramid. HuniI)oldt states tliat the space hetwocn 
the terraces was dividetl intt) smaller grades, or steps, 
about three feet high, still visible, and also that there 
still remained parts of a stairway of large hlucks of 
hewn stone. Mr dy lor ahso says, not reforring to this 
pyramid partieiilarly : “ As we elindred u|) their .sides, 
we could trace the terraces without any (litticulty. .iiid 
even Higlits of step.s.” Tluire is lianlly any other 
American monument respiecting wJiich tlie best au- 
thorities differ so essentially.''' 

lutt ^tlatfonn. v'hiuh art* oulyan <v'<t.imritc by IiOauft>y. The fire 

the airiiensitBis by liiirereitt autletrtn: 130 by lny luftrus. ai* 

nutraz, 44 laetres liit.rh, HHtnholdf^ iiceuniiiin; to uieasiiiujiieuls^ o! * ’ 

Otexm; 300 by 4 HO by lAO feel. Careri; • by l>43 !>> 

Jfelffrr; by loO by 44 /Anans. tithers take Ibc 

gerKTaUy frotii lturiibol<U, 

‘On jiremJruit |»our CCS tor^eHceiices tenreMtre« tjn'on troave 
lieux jativs iKtulever.Hfgs ]>ar h*H feux ^oulerruinH.’ .Vuj'rty'u * P’ 

tnr>. Veytia, ///oV, Aut. Umt. i., pp, ‘247-0, sayn the I'.' 

round iTbsteiiti t*f reetanjjular^ and tliat it had three terraueH, ‘ 

lioturini'.H time no trueeK of them rem»ine<l. ‘It re«pnred j|l,, 

ftitioa whenee Itehold them, unitAMl with home little/<'/M> iu ' 

eover the ftvramidal form at all/ Tmlorft Nftr,, vob ii.t P- 
Hay the trufb, it wtts ruithinj' but a lieaji of earth made in Hlej>^ 
pyramidHuf H^yvpt; only that thtme are of ntom*/ (htmih Curen. hi ' ^ ^ 
tW$Cfjl. V*jywj€s, vol. IV., p. 514 ‘11 b fonnoient qattlrc aHHineH, c 
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The material of the structure has generally been 
described as a conglomerate of small irregular stone.s 
and clay, encased, according to Humlxddt and most 
otlier writers, in a wall of the porous volcanic 
rock, tetzontli; or this facing covered with a 
coating of stucco, wliich is salmon-colored, light 
blue, streaked, and red, according to the views of 
dilferent observers, 'fhe Mexican commissioners dis- 
agree with all previous explorers by doing away 
.altogether with the facing of hewn stone, and rep- 
re.senting the facing to consist of diffijrent conglom- 
erates arranged in successive layers, as follows: — 1st, 
small stones from eight to twelve inclies in diameter, 
with mud, forming a layer of about thirty-two incljes; 
2(1, fragments of volcanic tufa as large as a man’s fist, 
also in mud, to the thickness of sixteen inches; 3d,, 
small grains of tetzontli, of the size of peas, with 
mud, twenty-eight inches thick; 4th, a very thin and 
smooth coat of jnire lime mortar. These layers are 
I'cpeated in the same order nine times, and are paral- 
lel to the slopes of tire {tyramid, which Avould make 
the thickness of the superficial facing about sixty 
feet. 'I’here have been no excavations sufficiently 
deep to sliow what may Iw the material in the centre. 
Almaraz states that a somewhat different order and 
thickness of the strata was observed in certain exca- 
vations, or galh'ries, to l)e described later ; Init none 
ot these galleries are <lescribed a.s of sufficient depth 
to }>enetrate the facing of sixty feet, and the exact 
meaning of the report in'<|uestion it is very difficult 
to determine. 1 give in a note, however, what others 
hiive said of the building-material." 

^1’; reconuoit aujoiini’hui que troif*/ *l'n o^ctvlier v'on>truit on 

de faille, coiiduisnit jjidis h, leur tnnu*/ H'haouno dps quatres 
priucijmlps ctoit HulwiivititM? on jn'tits j^radins d'liii ni^tre do !»aut» 
<li«linguo enoon^ les arrCdos.* JlnathtihU, Kss<(t i., Jb 1^^* 

: dfra*. (ts if. jfrttA*, p. 21?.% says that Maries are yet distinctly 

de ‘The ln\e from hiise to summit \mvs hroken by throe terraces, 
running completely round them.’ Tiflor\i AnahutiCf pp. 

I n noyau eat d*argile mtlhV de idcrres: il est revCHu dun 

^^k^pmade U^zontli on amygdaJo'ide poreuse,’ llumboidff 1 tus, tom. i., pp. 
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The excavation, or gallery, already referred to, ex- 
tends alx)ut twenty-five feet on an incline into the 
pyramid from an entrance on the southern slope, 
between the .second and third terraces aceordirni- to 
Mayer, alwut sixty-nine feet above the base accord- 
ing to .Vlmaraz. It is large laiougli to j>ermit the 
passage of a man on hands and kneas, and at it.s 
inner termination are two stjuare wells, walled with 
blocks of volcanic tufa three inches tliick, or, as 
Mayer .says, of iulobe.s,— alrout five ft;et s<|uare, and 
one of them fifteen feet deep. No relic.s Avhatt ver 
have been found in connection witli gallery or wells; 
Almaraz speaks of the former iis .simply excavations 
by treasure-huntei-s, and mentions only one well, 
without stating its li>cation with re.sp<‘ct to the gal- 
lery. Afr Lowenstoru .states that the gallery is a 
hundred and fifty-seven feet long, increasing in height 
to over six feet and a half, as it penetrates the j»yra- 
mid ; that the well i.s over six feet .sijuare, extending 
apparf.nitly <.lown to the base and up to the suniinit; 
and that other cro.ss gailerie.s are bh)cked up Iw de- 
bris. Still lower on thi.s slope, at the very base 
according to tlie plan, is a small mound like those 

101-2. ‘On y n*coTino(t, en outrv. trriopH <riine cnijrho «!(* chaiix qui t n 
<luit par tk'lMrs, ’ J*/., Eisui tofii. i., j>. 157. ‘In inaiiy jnaoers, 

I dintroverctl tlu- muaitiH uf tlu* cfinofit with whiOf they wt-re iu' 

cruste'l iu the of tlieir jK?rk*etioii.’ (('( it tTtev, p. 22'k 

‘AreiHu \ fiiiMlrars,' with a eorii^loiiierate of (et/ontli aiul imei. anti 

aco»tin;rof [n>!i,Mheil lime, whieh has a hhie tint. LiiKnrs, in Sor. 

Geof/., HtJ/ tin, i-. pp* Pb*t 5, ' Kii arj'ile avee rcvete- 

ineiit en pierre.’ Mt Juqio\ ji.otb ‘ No trace i>f rtij.,oi]ar .stone \M»rk 

or masonry of any kiml’ /1rro.v.v J/ex., p. 1<>5, Ori^mnlly n>v- 

ered witii a white cenient iK'arin^? in.seriptionH. (iU nHif, aeronhM;LC t'» 
veiled Aiuialen dr.H hV//,, 1H31, t+»ni. li., p]>. 2:i-S Ih Built of ciay ami stono. 

n. 157. Salmoii-eoloretl Stucco. Latuthe. t niiewn 
olp all .shapt s ami nizeM, Thompson. Stones ami pobhle?*, fut:e<l with porous 
stone. Gftni'i. Adolnhs, .Htone.s, clay, ami mortar, with a civsine of 
atone and simwith ntuceo. TqhfV. A eon*^l(im(‘rate i»f common volcanic stouus 
AUil imtd mortar with the KinrH/the<l. /kftnjoq, of fallin;^ ^h>nc 

and ma.Honry, retl cement, 8 or !0 inehe.n thick, of lime and |H*l)hles. j 
lof'Jt. 'It is true, that on nmny part« of the asjrumt imu^s uf stone aiu^ 
other materials, nf ron^ly eeinmiti^d t4»'fether, announce the 
workmanship of man; hut on fMmetratin;,^ thift oxteri<tr coating; 
further waft jH>reeptihle than a natural Ktnicture of earth’ like 
hill w ith many Ich>«o fttonen. An American engineer who i»ad \ 
vatioKH coiihrmeti the idea that the pyrami<iH were natural, althougif a 
ficially shajHjd. Tmhda Nfir.t vol. ii,, p. 278. 
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scattered over the plain to be described later. Mr 
Bullock claims to have found on the summit, in 182.3, 
walls of rou<»'h stones, eight feet high and three feet 
thick, forming a square enclosure fourteen by forty- 
seven feet, witli a doorway on the south, and three 
windows on each side. This author’s unsupportofl 
statements may be taken always with some allowance 
for the play of his imagination. 

Some eight hundred and seventy-five yards south 
of the House of the Moon, between it and the Kio 
San Juan, at B of the plan, stands the Tonatiuh Itza- 
cual, or ‘house of the sun,’ also called sometimes in 
tradition, acjcording to Brasseur and Veytia, Tona- 
catecuhtli, ‘g(xl of subsisteiice.’ In material, form, 
and construction, it is precisely the same, so far as 
niy authorities go, as its northern companion ; indeed, 
nuuiy of the remarks which I have quoted in the 
preceding description, were applied by the authors to 
hotli pyramids alike. Its dimensions are, however, 
consideral)ly larger, and its sides vary about si.vteen 
degrees from the canliiial points. It measures at 
the base .seven hundred and thirty-five feet from east 
to West, and is two hundred and three feet high. 
Beaufoy estimated the size of the summit platform 
at sixty Ity ninety feet.** 

This jiyramid is in better condition than the other, 
and the tlu'oe tt-rraces are plainly visible, although as 
before no one but Almaraz has discovered that they 
do not extend completely round the four sides, and 
the latter author states that the zigzag ])ath on the 
eastern slope is much more clearly clefimxl and makes 
uiore angles than that on the House of the Moon. 
Beaufoy found a path leading up the slope at the 

diniefiftionit, according: to Ot<*vz;i> rncasurementji are, 

(082 feet),long and 55 inMre« {ISO feet) iiigh. 0^5 ftri .s<^uare y?w/- 
d<K) feet, Hvaufoifi 182 fee! t««|uare, Gama \ 221 feetjugh, Mayer \ 
7“ Thompson, Uouiui, 2t>7 varji'^ in diameter, 2H) varaa 

nigh, m'eording to Boturini n ineasurementi*; 60 mttres tugn, 

720 by 4S0 by 185 feet, Ocm^n Varcri, 
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norUi-wost corner, and Humboldt’s remarks about o, 
stairway of stone blocks may ap[)ly to this pyraihici 
as well }us to the otlier, Bullock state.s tliat the sec- 
ond terrace is thirty-ei<;ht feet wide. There are no 
trace.s of buildinj^s on the .summit or of lifalleries in 
the interior, l)ut thi.s, like the otlier pyramid, luis a 
small mound on one ttf its sides near the base, and 
tin's mound seems to have emliankments comiectinjf it 
with tile road on the west. The Hou.se of the Sim is 
also surrounded on the north, south, and east, accord- 
ing- to the rejfort of tlie Me.xican commission, liv the 
embankment o, h, c, </, which is a hundred and thirty 
feet wide on the summit, and twenty feet high, witii 
slojiing siiles, widening out at tlie extremities, </ und 
(7, into uneipial rectangular platforms. It is cer- 
tainly very remarkable that among the many visitors 
to d'eotihuacan no one liad found any tra.e<,-s of this 
embankment Ix-fore 18*»4. 

Twelve hundred and tifty yards still further south 
across the stream is the Texcalpa, ‘citadel,’ ‘[lalace,’ 
or ‘stone house,’ as it is called, or defined, by differ- 
ent writers. The Citadel is a nuadrangular enclosure, 
Avhose sides measure twelve liundred and forty-six 
and tliirtceu hundred and tlurty-eiglit feet respectively, 
or nine hundred and eighty-four feet stjuare according 
to ijinares, and are exactly paralhd with those of tlie 
Pyramid of the Sun. The enclosing walls, or emliaiik- 
ments, are two hundred and sixty-two feet tliick and 
thirty-three feet liigh, excejit on tlie west sid<-, where 
it is but sixteen feet bigli; their material not being 
mentioned, but presumably the .same as that of tiu: 
pyramids. A cross-embankment of smaller dimensions 
divide.s the square area into two uneijual parts, and 
on its centre stands a smaller pyramid, said liy Lina- 
res to be ninety-two feet bigli, in ruins, having tracc^ 
of a stairway, or patli, on its ea-steru slope. Two snia 
mound.s stand at the western base of the small pyra- 
mid, one is found in the western enclosure, and 
teen, averaging twenty feet in height, are symmctiK - 
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ally arranged on the summit of the main embank- 
ments, as shown in the })lan. The Citadel in some of 
its features seems to bear a slight reseml>lance to the 
works at Tenampua, in Honduras, and at Monte Al- 
ban, in Oajaca.*''* 

Just soutli of the House of the Moon a line of 
mounds, C D, forms nearly a circular enclosure 
about si.x liundred feet in diameter, with a small 
mound in the centi-e. From tliis aiea two parallel 
lines of mounds e.xtend south 15" west, parallel also 
with the sides of the House of the Sun and Citadel, 
for two hundred and fifty rods to the Kio San Juan, 
forming an avenue two hundred and fifty feet wide, 
called by the natives, as in the Toltec traditions, 
yiicaotli, ‘path of the dead. '^^ The mounds that 
form this avenue are of conical or .semisjiherical form, 
and of different dimensions, the largest being over 
thirty t'eet in height, d'liey are built of stone frag- 
ments, eartli, and clay, and stand close together, so as 
to resemble in some jiarts a continuous emliankment. 
Six cro.ss-embankment.s divide tlie southern ])art of the 
J’ath of the Dead into compartments, three of which 
have a mound in their centre. l>inares represents 
the avenue as extending four or five miles lieyond 
the House of the Moon, to the C'erro de Tlaginga; 
and Mayer in his ]ilan terminates it on the soutli at 
a jHiint opposite the House of the Sun, where it is 
crossed by the modern path. 

Besides the mounds, or that form the 

Path of the Dead, there are numerous others ot the 
«ame form and material — being, so far as known, 
mere heaps of stone and earth -seattered over the 
plain, some of them in lines or groups, with an ap- 
jU'oach to regularity, and otluns with no apparent 
arrangement. They vary in height from four or five 

PP- 74. 380, of this volume. , , , ,, 

^ Linare.'f, S'or. M>x. BoUHn, .Ira tom. i., HCl-.'. fftus 

a Ui,li’iilioUe. lliiisHeur, Uh(. Vir., tom. i.. i')> 148-51. applies the 

name to the tvholc plain, called lij’ the .SpaihuriLs Llano tie los Cues. 
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to twenty-fire or thirty feet. Respecting these tlal- 
teles I quote from Almaraz aa follows: “In tliem 
• many excavations ha\ e been made, causing most of 
the dilapidation which is noted; some of them exe- 
cuted for scientific purposes in search of arcliajological 
objects; others imule 1)}' ignorant and rapacious j)er- 
son.s, impelknl by a hope of finding falsely r<!{)ortc(l 
treasures; Xeitlier have there been wanting, and 
thi.s is the cause of most of the destruction, ])er.sons of 
evil intentions who undertake to demolish tlie ruins 
in order to t>i)tain the hewn blocks of porphyry which 
are used in the construction of their barbarous <hvell- 
ings; and they do tiot even j>reserve the blocks, hut 
break and destroy them; in this manner have per- 
i.shed relic's truly })recious. Almost under my eyes 
there w«u'e taken from tuie of the tialteles eight hewn 
blocks four by three and a half feet; tin,' outer faces 
were .sculptured, representing a strange and grotes(jiie 
figure, with the head of a ser|>ent and of .some other 
fierce animal, like a tiger or lion; they were curved 
on the outsitle, ami all must have formed ;i < ircidar 
monunuuit seventeen feet in diameter; they were 
broketi uji without pity, although I was able to make 
a drawing of one of them. In tlie .same tlaltel were 
other .sculptured stones. ... In the hou.ses of San .Imm 
de Teotihuucau are seen .some of the.se .sculptures built 
into the walls, and in tlie V entilla, near the mins, 1 
have seen stones representing in my ojiinion a ser- 
pent. . . . t>f ail the objects of this cla-ss the most no- 
table is a monolith found among the debris of a tUd- 
tel, and of which I give a drawing [see next page. J 
It is a parallelojiipedon ten feet and a lialf liigh, and 
five feet and a half wide and thick," weighing, ac- 
cording to tlie author’s calculatioms, over fifteen tons. 

“ I had an excavation made in one of the smallest, 
rind found four walls meeting at right angles and 
'onning a .square; they arc inclined, and withm are 
found some steps which aro parallel to it [the square 1, 
in the iqiper p»art of these, begin four other Avails also 
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Monolith from a Teotihuacan Mound. 

inclined, containin''' a little iYK>m: — I thought it 'was a 
tomb, although 1 liave some douht.s about its true 
object.’ “ I'he ]>eo[)le ot‘ the vicinity said that in one 
of the mounds tliere liad l>t‘en found a stone box con- 
taining a skull, beads, and various curious relics of 
beryl, serjientine, helitttrope, and obsidian. They also 
claimed to have found quantities of gold-dust and 
gold vases. 

Humljoldt s])eak.s of hundreds of these mounds 
arranged in streets running exactly east and 'W'cst 
and north and south from tlie pyramids, flayer’s 
plan represents a square area partly enclosed by a 
lino of tlalteles north-east of the House of tlie Moi>n. 
Accortling to l.,atrobe, the •mounds extend for miles 
towards Tezcuco; and Waddy Thompson is confident 
that they are the ruins of an ancient city nearly as 
large as Mexico. The Citadel he calls the public 
square of twenty acres with a stone building in the 
centre, and he also tiiuls , traces of several other 
.smaller srjuare.s. The sti'eets are marked by large 
piles of r<xh re.send)liiig — excejit in size-- potato-hills, 
formed by falling buildiug.s. In the opinion of this 
author it is simj>ly ahsurd to suppose these heaps to 
have been formed as separate mounds. Thompson 


** Alnmruz^ Apuntcs^ pp. with plate. 
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also found a number of circular uiebea two feet in 
diameter on the bank of a ravine west of tlie other 
remains.*® 

Mayer found, near i of the plan as nearly as can 
be determined by his ])lan, Avhich dilfers <-on.siderably 
in detail' from the one 1 have ^iveii a ijlobiilar nias-s 
of granite nineteen feet eight inches in ciicMinilereiiee ; 
also, near rn, the stone block shown in the cut. It is 



The Faintin^*Stom.‘ at Tet)tih\ia»'aii. 


ten feet and a half long, five feet wide, lies exactly 
east and we.st, and is found in the t.entre of a group 
of small inonnd.s. Tiie cut shows the scnl{>ture on 
the face turned toward the .south, that on the to|) and 
north being very indistinct. At h of the cut is a hol- 
low described as three inches dee]) at the sitles, and 
six at to[) and bottom. Notwith.standing Cob Mayers 
opinion to the contrary, it i.s niu.st natural^ to itgaK 
this monument as an overturned pillar. The natives 


») ‘U i» certain, that where they stand, there was formerly n fa'-at oOj 
as appear* hy the vast ruins alK)ut it. and ’^y Urn grots or ileus, as 
artitiuiAl natunil.' ihmHli Vttrm, \n Chun hi ll h To/. Boirtnu 

p. .514. Kiting (if uiid plazas. jAuarcs, m Soc. Mcx. 

W loin, if p. 
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believe that whoever sits or reclines on this stone will 
imrnediatoly faint.*® 

At tlie time of the Conquest statues of the sun and 
luoon are reixu ted to have been found on the summits 
of their rcsijective pyramids. The jijold plates which 
are said to liave covered or decorated the.se idols were 
of course immediately appro[»riatcd by the Spani.sh 
soldiers, and the idols tliem.selves broken by order of 
the jiriests. Cemelli Careri claims to have .seen frag- 
ments of their arms and legs at the b;ise of the pyra- 
mid, ami Kamou del Moral a-ssured Veytia that he 
laid found the (Colossal head of the statue of the moon, 
and that the pedestal still remained in place; Veytia, 
however, could tiiul no traces of such relics in 1757, 
although I xtlilxochitl and Botiirini both claim to have 
.seen them.*^ Mayer claims to liave found well-defined 
traces of an ancient road covered with cement, be- 
tween tlu‘ ruins and the village. The whole .surfaces 
of the pyramids, mounds, and much the surround- 
ing |>lain, are literally strewn with the fragments of 
I'otterv and obsidian; and small terra-cotta heads are 
otfered to the visitor in groat quantities for sale, by 
tlu? natives, who pic-k them up among the ruins, or 
])erhiips manufacture them when their search is not 
sutKcienfly finitfui. IManv of these heads have been 
hrought away and sketched, and they are very simi- 
lar one to aiiotlier. t)ne of tliem, sketched by Mr 
\ etch, is .showji in the cut.** 

\[fx, ns if IFas, jip. 2‘2'2-s>, with cut. Thoiupst>n, p. 

hh), aliuhin;;,; pn>)>ah]y to the sanio iiuuiiunoiit, lo«'ates it ‘a few hun- 
tired yartls from t)ie pyramids, in a Hierludeti spot, shut i losidy in hy two 
small liilloekM, ’ pronoiinees it uudoulitedly a Jsaeriticial stoue. and estimates 
the weiglit at *25 t<ms, Beaufoy also speak.s of an unseulpturt d sacriheial 
^tone 11 ]>y 4 hy 4 feet. ‘ Une fort jtrande pierre smnhlalde a uiie tombe, 
cmiverte d hitTop^lyphes. ’ /Wxe?/, dfrxa/wc, p. oU>. ‘A massive Btoue col- 
umn lialf hiirieilin the ;trouud/ Arross dto., ]>. lt>t>- 

JliAt, Ant. tom. i., pp. 2:ih-40. 247-11: Oonora, in Pres^ 

f'ni'/, Ihst. Vonq. tom, iii,, p. JUh (ff inclU Car<:n, p. aI4. Bullock, 

Arross d/c.e, , p, Ido, says he saw late as l.StVl, <m the summit of the 
Housp of tijo Moon, an altar uf two blocks, co\ered with white plaster 
evidently recent, with an aperture in the centre of the upjn'r block, sup- 
posed toluive carried off the blood of victims. 

r,(ni:(t, Gf'oq, »Soc., i/oi/r., vot, vit.. p. Id- M hie may shut his 
and droj> a ihdlar from his haml, ami the chances arc at least cipial that it 
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Torra-Cotttt noa(l---Te«tihmu'.'in. 


The ruins of Teotihuacan, like the pyramid of 
Cholula. eontaiu no internal evidtuiees of tlieir aye. 
Its IniiUIiny is attrii)uted in diffeniut records to tlic 
Tolteos, Oltnees, and Totoinu’S, in the very earliest 
periixl of Xaliua su{>reniaoy. I'lie nann' 1'eotilmacau 
is one of the very earliest }»reserved in Xaluia annals, 
and tliere can be but littledou1.it that the pyramids are 
older tlian that of I 'hobila, or that they were built at 
least a.s early as the sixth ccntuiy, the conimencenient 
of what is reyarded as the 'I’oltec era in Antlhuar'. The 
pyramids themselves served, aceordiny to tradition, as' 
places of Sepulture, but not altoyether for this pm 
jxise, hir I't.'otihuaean is spoken of as a yreaf centre 
of reliyious woi'ship and priestly rites, a jiosition it 
would not have held had it lieen simply a burial 
place. It is altoyether probable that tlio houses ol^ 
the Sun and Moon .served the doulile purpose ot 
tombs and shrine.s, althouyh there is no proof that 
any temples jiroper ever sbaid on the summit iis at 
Cholula. These structures are .said to have served its 
mcnlels for the Aztec teocallis of later times. Tbin 
Luctis Alaman, a distinguished Me.vican statesman 
and author, iielieved that the numerous terra-cotta 

will fall ujsm HonK‘thiti(' of the kind.’ Thompton's 3fcr., )>. 140. Plah^ 
of 12 terra-cotta he*ulK in Nfhel^ Viff je. CtiU of H hea<i», Momc t4ic 
KeWlV, in m it IVm, j.>. 227. 
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heads already spoken of were relics distributed by 
the priests to the crowds of pilgrims that assemVded 
at the siu-ines.®® 


89 Sr Anitmio (Jarcia v Cubaa, a mcmlKir of the commi^^ion vvhose de- 
RPriptioiJ of TeotiUuacan I have used as luy chief authority, has mikt puh- 
lisljed ail Ensayo (h un Eatudio compnrativo entrc lai Pirdumh.'i E^^xpHan 
y SExiratuifi^ Mexico, 1871, which i have receivf?d since writinj' the ]>re- 
ceding pages. He gives the same }>hin and view tliat I have also a 

lihiit of the Kgv j>tian pyranii<ls in the jdain of (ihizeh, and a plate repre- 
senting part of a hiuiian hice in stone from Tcotihnacan, Tlie author made 
s»nne additional oi»servalion.s sui>»(njuentiy to the exjdoration of the eom- 
miv^sitoj, and given the following diinenHions, whieh vary somewhat from 
Ihose I have given, es|K:n ially the height: Sun- ‘J.TJ )>y l?-2n hy hh fnetres; 
summit, IS hy .TJ metres; .•.lo|>e, north and suiitli 31 3 , east and west 30'; 
direction, K. to W. soutliern side, Sir N.W.; direction. N. to S. eastetrn 
side, 7 N H- Direct ion, ‘n>ad of the dead/ S' 45 N.IC. ; line through cen- 
tres id the txx o ])yrami«ls, 10 N.\V\ Moon - 150 hy 130 hy 40 metres; east- 
ern slope. 31 30, southern slope, 30 ; summit, 0)»y 0 metres; ilireetion, north 
side, «SS 30' N.W,, east side, 1 30' N.K. The author thinks the difference 
in ii(*ight Jiiay result from the fact that tin* ground on \sliicli the pyramids, 
slanil slopes towards the south, arnl tin* altitude was taken in one case on 
the south, in the other on the north. 

riie ftdlowing ipiotation contaitis the most itnportant opinion advanced 
ill the essay in tjnestion : ‘The pyramids of Teotiluiacan. as they exist to- 
day, arc' not in tlieir primitive state. There is now a mass of loose stones, 
wliose intiM'sliees eoxered \^ith vegotahh* earth, liavc catised to spring up 
the multitude of plants and dowers with wliieli the faces of the }»\Tauuds 
are now covered. 'I’iiis mass of stones dilVers from the jdau of construction 
followed in the IhmIv of the monuments, and hoivlcs, the falling of these 
st<nH‘s, whieh has taken pim e ehielly on the eastern faiv of the 5Ioon, has 
laid ban* an inclined ]dane |H’rteetlv smooth, which seems to l>e the true 
face of the pyramid. This i.solated ohsi.'rvation would not give .so much 
force to my argument if it were not aceomjmnicd by the same ciremn- 
stam es in all the Tuonuments.’ The slope of these regular smooth surfaces 
of the Moiui is 47 , ditferlng frt>m tin* slope of the outer .surface. The 
sane* inner smooth faces the author claims to have foumi not only in the 
])yran»i<hs, hut in the tlalteles, or snmller mound.s. Srtouciay t'uhasthinks 
that the 'rohees, the deseomiants of the civilized jiCople that built the 
pyramid^, covered up these tombs ami sanctuaries, in fear of the dejueda- 
tions (»f tlie savage mrcs that came after them. 

llespecting luiseenaneous remains at I'eotihnacan the author says, 
‘The ri\er emptic.s into Lake Tezeuco. with great fre.>hcts in tin* rainy sea- 
j^on. its runent lH*eoining at such times very impetuous. Its waters have 
laid hare throughout an immense extent of territory, foundations of build- 
ings ami iiorizontal lavt^s of a. verv line mortar a.s hard as rock, all of 
whii h indiejites the remains of nu immense town, jH'rluips the Memphis of 
thcRc regiims. Throughout a grv'Ut extent of territory ahotit the pvra- 
fnr a radius of oxer a league are seen the foufidations of a niiiltituae 
m edifices; at the hanks of the river and on Isgh sides of tlie roads are 
toiuid the horizontal layers of lime; others of earth and mml. of tetzontli 
and r»t voleanie tufa, showing the siiine method of oimstnu tion; on the 
lojuls lK‘tvveen the pyramids and San diian an^ distinctly seen traces of 
alls whieli cross eaeii other at right angles.* He also foxind exca>atioiis 
"Inch seem to have furnished the material for all the structures. 

Ah to the chief puqsrae for which tlie msayo was written, the autnor 
< aims the following analogic^ between Teotiliuacan and the Kgv’ptian pyr- 
itimds; 1, Xlic isitc choscu is the same. 2. The strueturcs are oriented 
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At Otiuiibti few relics of untiquity seem to have 
been discovered; Mayer, however, gives a cut of a 
pillar onuimeiitial with geometric sculptured figun's, 
which is said to haw; been found by Mr i'oinsett. At 
Tizayuca, a little north of the lake, a low hill is 
spoken (.)f with a small hole in the to[), whence issues 
continu.dly a current of air; 1 know not whether there 
are cvidcis es of anytliing artiticial about this cu- 
rious phenomenon of more than tloubtful authenticitv. 
The same authority also tnentions some ruined liuihl- 
ings on the hacienda of San Miguel.* .Brasseur de 
Bourbuuig tells us that the ruins of Quetzaicoatrs 
temjale at Ttdanciugo were visil)le long after the t 'on- 
(juest, and also speaks of a suiiterranean jialace called 
i^tictlancalco, aiul a stone cross di.scoVered on Mount 
Meztitlan. Wytia also speaks of tlie <-ross of .Mez- 
titlan, scidptureil togetlier with a moon on a lofty and 
almost inaccr'ssihle clitf; and Cliaves laircly mentions 
relics of anti({uity not described very definitely. 

At the Cerro ile las Navajas, near Monte Jacal, 
al)OUt midway between Beal del IBonte and Tulan- 
cingo, are the mines or quarries from wliich the na- 
tives 'of A nahuac are believed to have olgained the 
large quantities of oljsidian used by them in the tiian- 
uiacture of their implements and weapunis. dhe 
mines are descril)ed as openings three or four feet in 
diameter and cnie hundred and ten to one hundred 


wit!t variation. Th<* Hm* tlirmijj;h Die cunirBS of tVic pyraiaul*^ 

in thff Mi.’^trtaioiniual nifritlian.’ 4. TJut ronstniution in ji^Tatlcs ainl :s 
the svanie, o. In ua.'io.H tin* lar^jer jiyraniitln arc (Icdicutcil to tin* 
ti. The Nile a ‘valley of the <lea(l/ as in 'reotihuaian tliere is a ‘htre<;t 
of the th ad.* 7. Honn* rtioiiuinents of each clas,H have the naltne of fortiti- 
cations. H. The simiiler inouinis are of the Hiinie nature ami for the sainy 
imr|io.se. B. Both j>yraiiii<ls have a srnall rnomul joined to oni* of their 
uices. Kb The ojxMiingeH diseovered in tht‘ Nfoon are also foiuni in stanc 
Egyptian pyramids, t). The interior urraiigeinent of tlic jiyramids is 
auaJogou.s. ^ ^ 

Mexico, Andies del Ministcrio dc 1854, tom. i., ])p- 

Mfn/er^s Mcx. Azicc, i ff'., vol. ii,, |). 28‘2. ^ 

finisseur dc Jiourhourcf, Nat. CiUf totn. i., P* 25t8; Jjts(> 

Ant. \fcj., torn, i., p|e 171-5; (haves^ Uapport^ in l^ct'naux-Compansi, \ny><, 
sstTic ii., tom. v., p. 300, 
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and forty feet in extent, probably horizontal, with side 
drifts wherever the obsidian is of a desirable quality 
and most abundant. Large quantities of the material 
are found in fragments of different shapes and sizes, 
which throAV some light on the manner in which the 
Aztecs manufactured their knives and other imple- 
ments.” In the vicinity of Actopan, at Mi.xquialm- 
ala, we are told in a Mexican government report 
already often quoted, that clay relic.s are frequently 
discovered.” At Atotonilco el Grande, south of Gu- 
aiitla, Mr Burkart found pieces of oh.sidian of many- 
sided pyramidal form, from wliich knive.s had appar- 
ently been sjdit oft* by the native.s in ancient time.s. 
The art of working this intractable material has been 
practically lost in modern time.s.” 

At Zacualtipan, in the north-eastern portion of 
Mexico, a very }>eculiar monument is descrii>ed, con- 
sisting (.»f a house excavateii from a .single stone. A 
doorway on the south, with columns at its sides, leads 
to an apartment measuring about twelve by seven 
and a half feet, and ten feet and a half high. The 
room contains the remains of a kind of altar and 
a sculptured cros.s. A .stone bench extends round 
the .sides, Ini'ing two feet liigli and one foot wide. 
Tliis main room is connected by a doorw’ay on tlie 
we.st wdth another very narrow one, in the south end 
of which is wduit is described a.s a kind of stone bed 
measuring three by six feet, all of the same stone. 
Another stone near l>y has a bath, so-called, and 
still another, known as Caparrosa, has an inscription 
painted in red. These remains are of so. extraordi- 
nary a character, that in the absence of contirmation 
the report must bo considered doubtful or erroneous. 

Tt/tor\s Anahunr, pp. (H>, 100, with cut of a knife or spear-head; 

Mexico^ tt>m. i., pp. 1*24-5. liowensteni speak.s of the ohsitlian 
of Uuajolote, whicli he descrihe.s as ditt lie.s one or two metros wide, 
dtjil of varyiftff depth; having only Ktnali fragments of the mineral scat- 
about. Meximte, p, 244. 

Aftaie^ del Ministerio de Fomenfo, 1854, tom. i., p. 277. 
Burkart, Mexico, tom. i., p. 51, 

VoL. IV. 35 
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At Tecomal, north of Lolotla, a .stone i.s mentioiuMl 
six feet high, which has six stop.s loading up to tliu 
sunimit, where is an oval hole a yard and a Imir 
deep.®® At Monte 1‘cuulco Mr Latrobo speaks t,i' 
some remains probabh' of Sj)ani.sh origin, like manv 
other's that ai'O attributed to the untiguos.®® 

Near San Juan do lo.s Llanos, in the extreme 
north-eastern part of the state, .some forty leagues 
fri>m the city of Mexico, the existence of a ruined 
city was reported late in tbe eighteentli century on 
appareirtly good authority ; but I find no later men- 
tion of it. The description beans smne reseinblaiiee 
to that of ifetlaltoyaca, discovered in 18{)5, just 
across the line in \'era Cruz, twenty-tive or tliiity 
miles north-east from San Juan. The two groups of 
remains may be identical, or the earlier report may 
refer to other monuments, many of which very ju-oh- 
ably exist yet undi.scovered in that denstdy wooded 
district. Tire ruined <itv near San Juan was de- 
scribed in 17.8(5, by Sr Cai'iete, as covering an area, 
of one league by tliree fourths of a league, sur- 
rounded by w.alls of hewn stone laid without mortar, 
five to eiglit feet high aiul very thick. A street run- 
ning from east to west was paved with vob-anic sto''C, 
worn smootli, and guarded Ity battlements, or side 
walls. Several ruined tengdes, .scul[>tun;d bUx'l vS e.f 
st<)ne, stone metate.s ami other inudenients, stone 
statues of men and animals -including a lion - were 
found here, but all td' a rather coarse workm;ui.‘<lnj). 
A tall pine was growing on the suumiit of ‘'iie ol 
the temples, and there seemed to be .some evideme 
that the town had been abandoned for want ot a 
supply of water. 

*■' Aixili’t iht MittUffrio (Ic. f’onicnlo, 185-1, tom. i., I'l’- *' 

710; Iftmsirca, Xofida^s, pp, G9. 

Jittmhlrr, p, 75. . »; ,} 

J. / '. fL CaiUik, in A hate y Gaccta df> ‘ 

20, WM)\ aUo in Id., reprint, toin. i., pp. 2H2-4. Sr y . f 

lor of the Gurjita, ha4 al»o hwirtl from other »ource» of rum« i» t ' 
vicinity. 
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At Tula, north-west of the city of Mexico the 
ancient Tolhin, the Toltec capital, we are told that 
extensive ruins remained at the time of the Con- 
quest,®* but very few lelic-s have survived to tlie pres- 
ent time, althou<,di some of the few tliat have Keen 
i’ound here are of a somewhat extraordinary cliaracter. 
The cut shovv.s both sides of an earthea .yase from 



Earthen V'asc— Tula. 


Tula, which, as grayer say.s, is “of exquisitely grained 
and tempered material, and ornamented with figures 
in {aUujIio, re.seuddiug those found on the monuments 
in Yucatan.’'®® Yilla-Senor y Sanchez, one of the 
early S})ani.sh writers, name.s Tula as one of the many 
localities where giants’ boiie.s had been found. A 
commission from the Mexican (geographical Society, 
composed of Drs Manfred and ( h’d,— the latter an 
old resident of Califm'iiia, who takes a deep interest 
in the anti(|uitie.s and history of the Pacific States — 
with Mr Porter C. Bliss, -- -whose large collection of 
Mexican works, with some curious relics of antiijuity, 
has heeir lately added to my library — and Sr Garcia 
y Cul)as, made an exploration of Tula and vicinity in 

monuments, 
ished in the 
Very curious 

double column of basalt, somewhat over eight feet 

.Wrx, %'0l. i.. p. 13. 

MiUffr, in Schonlcrafi's Arth., vol. vi., p. 5SS. pi. iii., fi}:. 1, 2.; it*., 

‘ ' loa'r/"’ !»• C/., Mtx. ns it pp. 107 tS. 

Ihmlro, tom. i., pp. 8(5-7. 


lyd, bringing to light some interesting 
i! illustrated account was pui)l 

boletin ot tlio soeietv. ^Pbe <*iit .shows a 
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Ba^ukltic rolunni— Tula. 

hii^h. The sculptured knot.s are inteq'>rctec! by the 
couimissionors mentioned as tlie thtlj>i!!i, or |)erio(js 
of thirteen years. None of them occur on the reverse 
of the ci>lumn. Other relies iliseoveri'd l)y this party 
included lialf of what .seemed to be a kiml of calen- 
dar-stone, a larg-e animal in ba.salt or moinstei’ idol, 
and .some liieroLrlyphie sculptures on the cliff of the 
Cerro de l;i Mrdinche. There were also found tlic 
three fragmeiits shusvu in the cut, which are interest- 



Part.‘4 uf a / ’ohnnii — Tuhi. 

ing m showing an aboriginal method of forming col- 
umns not elsewhere met with in .'Vnnnica, a naiad 
tenon on one part fitting closely into a hole in tla) 
ne.vt. The largest of the three jiarts shown is lour 
feed long and two and three fourths feet in diameter. 
The material is basalt and the sculpture is said to l>c 
well done. M(«t of the Tula relio.s were found at tla; 
Cerro del Te.soro, west of the modern village. 

Gondra sjjeaks of fine pieces of bu-salt and other 

Sf/c. Mcx. Boletin, 3ra torn. I, pp. 185*7, ''Hb H) bg- 
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stone, about nine feet long, recently discovered on the 
liaoienda of Tlahuililpan near Tula, leaving it to be 
inferred that the blocks were artificially shaped if not 
sculptured. Another author says that on the same 
hacienda an idol si.v feet high has been f(jund,’“^ and 
inention.s some ruins of dwelling.s a]x)ut Jacala in the 
Tula district, especially at Santa Maria de los Alamos 
and ( ’erro Prieto, and also a pillar in the middle of the 
Kio de Montezuma.’" Other remains vagiiiffiiy reported 
to tsvist in this })art of the state include a subterranean 
arch at Huehuetoca, between Mexico and Tula, built 
by the natives to keep tlie water from the capital; 
and a group of ruins at Chilcuautla, among which are 
tliose of a temple of stone and mortar, atid a pyramid 
fifty-live feet long and .seven feet high, with step.s in 
a good state of pre.servation.’“ 


Still further north-west in the state of Queretaro, 
three groups of anticpiities are reported, but very in- 
adequately descrilied. At Pueblito.a league and a 
half south of the city of Quereharo, said to have 
been a favorite resort for ^lexioan tourist.s and in- 
valids in the last century, there stood on a natural ele- 
vation, in 1777, the foundations of a largo rectangular 
building. The walls were built of stones laid in clay, 
and were not, when visited, standing above the level 
of the ground, one or two feet having been, however, 
brought to light by excavation. On the east and 
west of the main buildinir were two smaller ones, 
trom which many idtds and other relics, including 
round polished stones pierced through the centre, are 
said to liave been taken. A pavement of clay is also 
spoken of in connection with these ruins. Chi the 
same elevation sto<wi an artificial sugar-loat-shaped 
mound, built of alternate layers of loose stones and 
’uud, having at it.s summit a level mesa thirty-three 


Cfonrh-a 


, ill Prest'od, Hist. Conf/. tom. iii., p. 04. 

Aft (lies (fcl ^futtsicrki de FvmcntOy 1S54, tom. i., p. 263. 
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feet, in.diaraoter. It is said that many idols, gculpt- 
wred fragments, pedestals, architectural decoratiuns. 
and flint arrow-heads from Puehlito, were sent to 
enrich collections in the city of i\feNieo. Tliu ouly 
writer on the subject, Sr Morri, attempts some ifb 
scriptions of the scul[tture, but as is usual with such 
accounts unaceomj)auied by cuts, they convey no idea 
whatever of the subjects treated. Certain adoh.; 

' ruins of doahtful untiipiity were also shown to the 
au 1 1 lur n 1 e n t ioi i cal . 

In the Sierra do Canoas, between tliirtv and fonv 
miles north-east of Queretaro, is a steep hill known 
as Cerro de la Ciudad, the summit of which is a erv 
strongly fortiiied. A lithogra|»hic ]>late sboAving a 
general view of the hill is given in a Mexican gov- 
ernment re[>ort, but 1 do not <‘opy it because tlie 
view is too distant to show anything iiirther than 
what has already been said; Jiainely, that the liitl is 
steej), and the summit covenal with strong stone 
fortitications. Another plate shows simj)ly the ar- 
rangement of the stones, whieh are hrick-shaped 
blocks, Avhose dinnnisions are not given, laid in a 
mortar of redilish clay and lime. M'here are in all 
forty-liv(; defensive works on the. hill, ineludiiig a 
wall al>out forty feet in lieight, and a rectangnlur 
platform with ati area of live thousand s<piare fiet. 
Some large trees, one of them tliree hundred years 
old hy it.s rings, are growing o\er the ruins. It is 
very unfortunate that we have no ground plan ot 
these fortitieatiuns.’*'^ 

Two or three leagues north-we.st of the ruins last 
mentioned is the ranchen'a of Kanas, situatixl in a 
Binall valley enclosed hy hilhs on every side, on the 
summits of mo.st of Avhieh are still to he soei) traces 
of an ancient jropulatiun. The fortitications on these 
hills seem to resemlde, so far as may he determine 

*<» Murfi. Viatjf, in I>oc. Hint. Mtx., stiric iii., tom. iv.. j)i>. A" 

pr*:, lltftt. (-omp. tie Jem% torn, ii., j». 104, alno Hpeaks uf Home 
inonrnU at Pucfhlito. 

^frxico, Mem. (h la Sec. JmHcia, 1873, pp. 210-17, two 
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by the slight accounts extant, those of the Imrranca- 
,/irt peninsular plateaux of Vera Cruz. One liill- 
smninit on the north has a pyramid sixty-Hve feet 
s(|uaro at the base, with four stairways leading to 
tlie top. Near tlie ])yramid is a burial mound, or 
('uicUlo, in wbicli with a luiman .skeleton were found 
marine shells, j)ottery, and beads. The cuieillos are 
numerous throughout tlie whole region, and marine 
sliells are of frcHjuent occurrence in them. From a 
mound in the vicinity of San Juan Del Rio .some 
idols were taken as well.*'’* 

From an article read before the Mexican Geographic- 
al Society by Sr Rallesteros in 1872, I rjuote the 
Ibllowing extracts: “What all down to the pre.sent 
time called cities (t'anoas and Ranas), ai’e only the 
fortitied points wliicii guarded the city proper, which 
was situated between the two at tlm jHiint called Ra- 
nas, whore was the residence of tlie monarch. In a 
region absolutely broken iqi and cut in all directions 
liy enormous barrancas, caused liv tlie sinking of whole 
mountains, the .settlement could not lie symmetrically 
laid out, Imt was scattered, as it is still found, in the 
bottom of ravine.s, on the s!op(*s and tojts of the hills for 
many leagues.” A small lake, and a jierennial spring 
are stqijiosed to have been the attractions of thi.s 
locality in the eyes of the ancient peojde. “ Gn all 
the hills about arc still seen vestiges of their monu- 
ments, jiartieularly what are called cuieillos, scattered 
in every direction from the juieblo of El Doctor to the 
hanks of the streams that drain the valley o[iposite 
^iiniapan, and even to that of Estorax. Although 
heforeliand 1 believed that the ea})ital was situated in 
the central part of Rana.s, still this idea was rather 
'ugue; but now I think I may l)e sure of it, since I 
have found a place surrounded with little elevations, 
with all the signs of a circular jilaza, with many re- 
luain.s of monuments, which have been destroyed 
through ignorance and greed. In my presence were 

W., p. 217. 
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destroyed the last remains of a cuicillo to found a house 
the work not being- checked by the presence of the hot].' 
iesof a man and woman, whose skulls, which T wislu;<l 
to remove, were reduced to dust by the simple tondi 
of the hand. This cinaimstance may serve to-day as 
a pi\H)f that the euicillos are nothing but mortuarv 
monuments erected over the sepulchres of persons of 
rank, mure or less grand according to the power of 
the jmehlo, or of the relatives of the deceased.” “Tiie 
idea of a remote anti(}uity is proved V)y the [n-eseiice 
of the remains of very large ojiks wliich sprang iij» 
among the editices, grt!W and die<l, and from theasins 
of which others e<|ually large have grown up and 
cover to-day the majestic remains with their shade.” 
“Tlie summit of the liill on which it [t)ie fortification] 
w;is founded is .somewhat over a (pjarter of a Ituigue 
long, and between wall ami wall tliero is ro<im for 
three thousand men witliout crowtling. The tcrnl)lc 
sinking of the mountain.s cut down the cliffs, which 
are perp<!ndi<’\dar on the north to a height of locr 
eleven hundred feet. On the hrow of the cliff was 
built the superimposed wall of stone, of a very (on- 
sideraldc thickness, and terraced on the interior where 
the warriors were .sheltered. On the highest part of 
tiie wall there is a kind of tower, the lieiglit of wl..eli 
from the hottoiu of tlie ravine is m>t h^ss than .sixteen 
hundred and fifty fet.t. The hill lues only one en- 
trance, hut at the same time it has three j>rojectiiig 
points wliich impeded the enemy from approaching in 
sufficient numlM'rs to make an nssiudt. At this same 
point is the tower whii'h was perhaps the residence <>< 
the chief of the fortr(,‘.s.s, tlie view from whi<-li coin- 
manded the only two roads by which the enemies 
coidd ajiproach.” “'I’he tw'o fortifications (( 'anoas and 
Karnns) are about two league.s distant one from tin' 
other, and throughout the -whole extent are seen the 
remains of the settlement, which territory the natives 
still inhabit. That of Can<«i.s guards the entrance of 
Zimapan by way of Santo Domingo and Macoiu; and 
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that of Ranas protects the approach to Cadereyta 
anti Pifial tie Amoles.””® 

I have now mentioned all the relics of antiquity 
that have been found in stated localities within the 
central Mexican region, which was to constitute the 
ge(»graphical basis of this chapter. Be.sides these 
relics, liowever, there are very many others in anti- 
<juarian cf)l lections, puldic or private, in different parts 
of the world, re.specting which all that is known is 
that they are Mexican, that is, were brought from 
some part of the Mexican Republic, or even from 
the northern Central American states. Probably a 
hirger part did actually originate in that part of the 
Republic Avhich has been treated of in the pre.sent 
anti the two preceding chapters. Veiy few, if anyj 
came from the broad northern regions, who.se few 
scattered remains will form the sul»ject of tlie follow- 
ing chapter. Neither do the general remarks of dif- 
ferent writers on Mexican antiquities refer, except 
very sliglitly, to any nortliern monuments; conse- 
quently I may introduce here better than elsewhere 
such iniscellaueou.s matter as would natui'ally come at 
tlie close of my de.scription of Nahua antiquities. 

The collections in the city of Mexico, embracing 
relics of aboriginal timo.s gatliered at ditierent dates 
from all parts, of the country, are described by trav- 
elers as very rieh, lint little earetl for. The j>ul)lic 
collections wore gradually united in the National 
Alusoum, where it is to be supposed they are still 
])reserved and cared for under government auspices. 
Al. de Waldeck at one time undertook the work ot 
I'libli.shing lithographic plates of the relics in the 
Mu.soum,. but never completed it, and .so lar as I 
know' no .sy.stcmatic catalogue has ever been given to 
the public. Every visitor to the city has bad some- 
thing to say of those monuments, hut most have 

ill ^oc, Mcx. Gaog.f Bohtuu <5|>oca, tom, iv., pp. 
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given their attention to the calendar-stone, and a few 
other well-known and fainou.s objects. Many copies 
have been made liy traveling artists, and such is tiu; 
source whence many of the cuts in tiie precediiio- 
l>ages have been taken. Resp^'cting the various 
private collections of Mexico, frecpiently changiiio' 
hands, and .s<‘attered more or less to foreign lands at 
every succee<ling revolution, I do not deem it imjiort- 
ant to notice them in thi.s jdace, esjrecially as 1 Juive; 
no information about their present number and con- 
dition, or the etfect.H of the French intervention. 

M. de Fossey rej)resent.H the Mu.seiim a.s contain- 
ing ‘‘a hundreil masks of obsidian, of serpentine, and 
of niarl)le: a collection of vases of marble and clav; 
implements in clay, in wood, and in .stone; metal- 
lic mirrors; amulets and ornaments in agate, coral, 
and shell,” all in great confusion."*' Mr Mayer gi\c.s 
jterhaps the most complet*.’ account of the mominicnts 
gathered in thi.s aiul some other collections in the 
city of Mexico, illustrated ly many cuts beside.s tho.so 
which i have had occasion to cojiy or to mention in 
descriliing the monuments of particular localities. 1 
make some (juotations from thi.s author respecting 
raisceihuK‘ous oltjects. “In the city of Mexico I 
constantly .saw sei'{)ents, carved in stone, in the va.i- 
ous collections of antiquities. One wa.s presented to 
me by the Conde del Fenasco, and the drawings be- 
low represent the figures of two leathered .serpents, 
which, after considerable labor [ disinterred (1 may 
say,) from a heap of dirt and rub1)i.sh, old boxes, 
chicken-coops, and decayed fruit, in the coiiri-yard el 
the University.” “The caia ing with wliich they are 
covered is executed with a neatne.ss and gracefulness 
that would make them, as mere ornaments, worthy <>1 
the chisel of an ancient sculptor.” “On the benches 
around the walls, and scattered <»ver the floor, are 
numberless figures of dt>gs, monkey.s, lizards, birds, 
serpents, all in seemingly ine.xtricable confusion and 

Fouty^ Mcxiqne^ pp, 213-14, 
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utter neglect.” A mortar of ba.salt with a coiled 
serpent round the rim, and a l)eautifully cut liuman 
bead of the same material. “In the adjfuning case.s 
[of the Museum ) are all the smaller Mexican antiq- 
uities, wliich have been gathered togetlier by the 
labor of many years, and arranged with some atten- 
tion to system. In one department y(ni find the 
hatchets used by the Indians; tlie ornaments of bead.^ 
of obsidian and stone worn round their necks; the 
niirroi’s of obsidian; the masks of the .same material, 
which they hung at different .sea.sons befoi'e the face.s 
of their idols; their bows and aiTows, and arrow- 
heads i)f obsidian, some of them so small and beau- 
tifully cut, that the smalle.st birds might be killed 
without injuring their jdumage. In another depart- 
ment are the smaller id(d.s of the ancient Indiams, in 
clay and stone, specimens of which, together with 
the small domestic altars and vases for Inirning in- 
cense, are exhibited in the following [7] drawings. 
Alany of tliese figures were doulitless worn suspended 
around the neck, or hung on the walls of houses, as 
several are j)ieived with holes, through which cords 
have evidently [)as.sed. In the next place i.s a col- 
lection of IMexicau vases and cu})s, most of which 
were discovered. . . . in tl»e l.dand of Sacrificios,” and 
have conse^piently been already mentioned. There 
follow cuts of an axe ami two })i]ies; nine small clay 
idols; and seven musical in.struments. Sixteen cuts of 
objects from the I’ehasco collection are also given. 

Mr "I'ylor tells us that the I hde collection at Hei- 
delberg is a htr finer one than that in ^lexico, except 
in the department of picture-writings; it contains a 
large number of stone idols and trinkets, jtipes, and 
calendars. The Christy collection in I>ondon is par- 
ticularly rich in small sculptured figures, many of 
them from Central America. It includes the squat- 
ting female figure carved from hard black basalt, 

Mrx. fl.» iV lUrt*. pp. 31 " 8^1-5, 87-106, 272-9; /</.. -Vw- 
etc.^ vol, ii., 2 (k>"74; Ja., in Schooicra/t s Arvh.^ vol. vi., pi. 
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fifteen inches higfh and seven and a half inches wide, 
descrilxjd by Humboldt as an Aztec priestess and 
also bronze needles and the bronze bells shown in tlie 
cut, which I take from I’ylor. The same author also 



Bronze Bolls- -Christy Colloction. 


descril>es and illu.strates varioies otluT relic.s seen liv 
him in Mexican and European oolleetions. These in- 
clude .stone and obsidiai» knive.s, sj)oar-heads, and 
arrow-heads ; heads atid small idols in tmaa cotta; 
ftottery, consisting of vases, altars, censers, lattios, 
flageolets, and whistles; and ma.sks of obsidian, stone, 
Wfxxl, and terra-cotta. Ke.s{)ectino olisidian relics 
Mr Tvlor says, “ Anyone who docs not know obsidian 
may imnoine great ma.sscs of bottle-gla.ss, such as our 
ortluxiox ugly wine bottles are made of, very hard, 
veiy l)rittio, and — if one breaks it with any ordinarv 
implement — going, as glass does, in every direidion 
'but the right one.” “()ut of this rather unpromising 
stuff the Mexicans ma<h; knive.s, razors, arrow- and 
spear-heads, and other things, some of g^reat beauty. 
I Siiy nothing of the polished obsidian mirrors and 
ornaments, nor even of the curious masks of tlie hu- 
man face that are to be seen in collections, for thes(^ 
were only laboriously cut and |>olished wdth jeweders 
sand, to us a common-place prra’es-s.” “AVe got sev- 
eral oUsidian maces or lance-heads — one about ten 


>'• Humboldt, Vue^, tom. i., |»p. Sl-fl, of front nii'I rear; 

Antiq. Mfx., tom. i., (liv. ii,, pp. O-IO, auppl , pi. i. Kcmsrkson the Hlanit 
hy Vheimti, in M, p. .TJ; Plutc.'i in l.itmiitudi^re, Mi’x. ft 
xxviii., p. rS; Prenfott, Iliat. Conq. .Vex., tom, i., p. 389; iinA 
Aniifi. p, 01. 
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inches lon^ — which were taper from base to point, and 
covered with taper flutings; and there are other things 
which pi*osent great difficulties.” “The axes and 
cliisels of stone are so exactly like those found in Eu- 
rope that it is quite impossible to distinguish them. 
The bronze hatchet-blades are thin and Hat, slightly 
thickened at the sides to give them strength, and 
mostly of a very peculiar shape, something like a T, 
but still more resembling the section of a mushroom 
cut vertically through the middle of the ,stalk.”'“ 
Those supposed hatchets were, according to some au- 
thorities, coins. They are extremely liglit to be used 
as hatchets. “Many specimens *are to !>o seen of the 
red and black ware of Cholula.” “The terra-cotta 
rattles are very characteristic. They have little balls 
in them Avhich shake about, and they puzzled us 
much as the a])ple-dumj)ling did good King George, 
for We could not make out very easily how the balls 
got inside. They were j)rol)ably attached very slightly 
to the inside, and so baked and then broken loose.” 
A cut is given of a brown lava mask from the Christy 
collection, whi(di seems to have some .sculptured fig- 
ures on the inside."* 

There are three very remarkable mosaic relics in 
the Christy collection, one of which is the knife rep- 
resented in the cut, which 1 take from Waldeck s fine 



Mosaic Knife— Christy Collection. 

f^olored plate, although most of the information re- 
specting these relics comes from Tylor. The blade is 

Hi **** similar .irticlc. 

Tylor'f Anahuac, pp. 96-lOa, 110 , 195, 225-6, 235-6. 
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of a seiiii-translucent chalcedony found in the volcani*’ 
reg-ions of Mexico. The uncolored cut givo.s but a 
faint idea of the beauty of the handle, wliich is cov- 
ered with a complicatctl mosaic work of a bri'rht 
green turquoise, malacliito, and botli white and red 
shell. It is certainly mo.st extraordinary to find a 
people still in the stone age, as is proved by the blade, 
able to execute so perfect a piece of M'ork as tlie 
handle exhibits. Two masks of tin; same style of 
workmanship are preserv'ed in the same collection. 
“The mask of W(.kkI is covered with minute jdeces of 
tunpioise — cut and polished, accurately fitted, manv 
thousands in number, and .set on a dark gum or ce- 
ment. The eyes, however, are acute-oval })atches of 
mother-of-pearl ; and there are two small .squ.are 
patche.s of the sanie on the temples, through whicli a 
string pa.s.sed to suspend the mask: and the teeth .arc 
of hard white shell. The eyes are [lerforated, and .so 
are the no.strils, and the ujqier and lower tei-th are 
separated by a transverse chink ...The face, Mliicli 
i.s well-proportioned, plea.siiig, ami of great syimnetrv, 
is studded also with numerous pi’ojecting ]>ieces of 
tur({Uoi.se, rounded and {)oli.shed. ” Tlie wood is the 
fragrant cedar <ir cvjtre.ss of Mexico. 'I'hc knife 
handle is “sculptured in the form of a erouching lo.- 
man figure, covtwed with tlie skin of an eagle, ;md 
presenting the well-known and distinctive Aztec tv]»' 
of the human head issuing from the month of an ani- 
mJil.” “The second mask i.s yet more distinctive. 
The incrustation of tunpioise-mosaic is placed on the 
forehead, face, and jaws of a human skull.... The 
rno.saic of turquoise is intenupted hy three broad 
tran.sversc* hands, on the forehc.id, face, and chin, ot a 
mosaic of obsidian .similarly cut (Init in larger pie'ccs) 
and liighly polished,- -a very unu.sual treatment of this 
difficult and intractahie material, the use of which m 
any artistic way, appears to have beeu confined to the 
Aztecs (with the exception, perhaps, of the Egyjitians). 
The eye -balls are nodules of iron-pyrite.s, cut hemi- 
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spherically and highly polished, and are surrounded 
by circles of hard white shell, similar to that forming 
the teeth of the wooden mask. Tlie Aztecs made 
their mirrors of iron-pyrites polished, and are the 
only people who are known to have })ut this material 
to ornamental use.” These mosaic relies, and two 
similar Ixit damaged masks at Copenhagen, are prob- 
ably American, if not Aztec; but tins cannot 1)e 
directly })roved; for wliilo .something is known of their 
European history, tlieir origin cannot be definitely as- 
certained.”® 

The image shown in the following cut is given by 



linage of nuitziluj>ocht]i. 

8r (iondra as representing the Aztec deity HuitzLlo- 
[lochtli, although lie gives no reason for the opinion ; 
nor does he name the materinl, or dimensioiis of the 
relic. Sr (Jhavero also speaks of several images of 
the .same gotl, in his pusse.ssion or seen hy liini. They 
are of sandstone, granite, marble, quartz, and one of 
s'llid gold. Several had a well-defined beanl.”" (lon- 
dra gives plate.s of many weapons, imj'lements ot 
•‘^culjh.uro and sacrifice, funeral urns, and musical in- 
struments. The iiKicami, an Aztec aboriginal weapon, 

U aldecki P(flcnqu(\ p. viii., pi. xliv. : Tuhrs Anahnnc, p]b 110, 33/- 
*'* Tylor not(*s that in an ohl ^vork, Mctainvutnj 

1048, there were drawiii^^s of a knife and wooden mask with luo- 

Hist Cm\q, dMr., tom. iii., p TO, pi. xiw. \ Chnvcro, m 
ualio, liomi^rcs Ilustrcs^ tom. i,, pp. 146-7; GiUiam's True., pp. 44-o. 
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shown in the cut, is copied from one of his plates. 
The material is probably a basaltic stone. 



An Aztec Macaiio. 

In 1831 a report was made to the French Geo- 
graphical S(X‘iety on a collection of drawing.s of 
Mexican antiipiities executed by Franck. Tliis 
collection embraced thawings of about .six hundred 
object.s, most of them from the National Museum in 
Mexico; eighty in the museum of the Philosophical 
.Society at Fhiladelj)hia; forty in the Penasco col- 
lection in Mexico, and others Itelonging to Castaneda 
and other pri\ ate indivitluals. They were elassified as 
ftdlows: one liundretl and eighty tigures of men and 
Women ; fifty-Hve human head.s in stone or elay ; thirty 
masks and busts; twenty heads of ditferent animals; 
seventy-five va.ses; forty ornaments; si.v bas-reliefs; 
six fragments; thirty-tiiree flageolets and whi.stles; 
and a mi.sceIlaneous eoilection of weapons, im[)lc- 
ments, and divers objects. 

Sixteen s[)ecimens of Mexican relic.s, in the po.s.sc ;- 
•sion (jf M. Latour-Aliard in Paris, are repre.sented 
bv King.slMjrough unaccompanied by explanation.s. 
The objt:et.s are mostly seulptured head.s, idols, and 
animal.s. ljull<«-k also give.s plates of six Mexican 
idols, aljout which nothing definite is said; Humlioldt 
pictures an idol carried by liim from Mexico to 
Berlin; and NelK-d’s plates sliow about thirty miscel- 
laneous relics, in addition to those that have l)eeu 
alremly mentioned. Humlx»ldt also gives an Aztec 
hatchet of green feldspath or jade, which has in- 
cised figure.s on its surface. Ho remarks that ho 

o 

Hint €anq, Mex., tom. iii., pj>. 82, 87, 09, 101, pi* xv.-xx. 

Sf//\ No, Oo, p. 110, No. 08, p. 283, et 

Warden, iu Antiq, Mex,, tom. i., div. ii., pp. 30-40. 
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never has found this material ‘in place’ in Mexico, 
although axes made of it are common enough."“ The 
two musical instruments shown in the cuts are taken 



from Waldeck’s [dates. Their material i.s terra 
cotta. Other miscellaneous cuts and descriptions 



----- 

ler, and in the appendix to the Oerman translation of 
Del Kio and Cabrera.'^* Jose iMan'a Bustamante 


told Mr l..yon of an obsidian ring, carried away by 
Humboldt, wliich wa.s perforated round tlie circum- 
ference so that a straw introduced at one side would 
traverse the circle and come out again at the same 

Ki)}qsboroiigh*s Mex. Anfiq.^ vol. iv., unnumiM'red plato^^ following 
tliOHo of GusUified'a; Bullwk's Mexiat. p. 3‘-T>; llMOthohJt, 1 ui s, tom. u., pp. 

l40, (fol, etl. pi. xl., xxviii.); /</., in Auiiq Mtx., tom. i., tliv. ii., pp. 

' P^- 1>P vi., fiK- S; SM. riVyr, 

aldectc^ pi. Ivi.; other miscellaneous relics, pi. , 

xlm., xlv..vi.,lv. ^ ^ 

tom. ii.. p. 292, et seq. ; Cabrera, Ikschreibung emcr 

alien 6tadt, a|>p(nulix. 

Vol. IV do 
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opening. The two idols shown in the cut were 



Azteo Iildb— Briti.*rh MurfOiim. 

copied bv Ivingf>borouLdi's artist in tlie British iMn- 
seum. 'I'he ti^ures of the out are one sixth of the 
ori^^inal .sized'^ Prescott tells us that ‘'a ereat col- 
lection of ancient potterv, with vari(»us (itlier .s[)eci- 
niens of Aztec art, tlie oift of Messrs iNjinsett aiul 
Keatiiio, is deposited in the cal)inet of tlie Aniericni'. 
I’hilosophical Society, at I’liiladelpliia," a list of the 
relics having been printed in the Transaction.'; of that 
Society 



Phallic Relic in National Muncum, 

Journal ^ vol. ii., p. 119. 

kiwiiihor(ntffh'« va\, i\\ , -t 

Vnifcotes Mex,, vol. i., p. 143; Anicr. Phil Boc., Tratisart , 
p. 510. 
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The preceding cut represents a scrpeutinc relic pre- 
served in the National Museum, ami shown to Col. 
Mayer — from whose album I copy it —by Sr Gondra 
as a ‘cosa muy curiosa.’ 

Four intere.sting sculptured .stone.s are represented 
am! their inscriptions interpreted by Sr Kamirez, in 
a Spanish edition of Prescott’s work. The first is a 
cylinder t\venty-si.\: inches long, eleven indies in di- 
ameter, representing a bundle of straight sticks lionnd 
with a doulile rojie at each end. There are hiero- 
glyjihic sculptures on one side ami both ends, which 
are interpreted liy Sr llamirez as a I'ecord of the 
feast which was celebrated at tlio last ‘fiinding up of 
the years’ in 1507. The second is a lilock of black 
lava thirteen and a half by twelve and a lialf inches, 
bearing a serjieiit carved in low relief. The third is 
a similar block somewhat larger, with a sculptured 
inscri[ition, supjiosed to rejiresent the date of Novem- 
ber 28, 145ft. The fourth monument is that shown 
in the cut. It is a Idock of green serpentine, meas- 



Serpontinc Hieroglyphic Block. 

Bring thirty-eight by twenty-six inches. According 
to the meaning attributed to the sculptures by 1 ^- 
the lower inscription is the year 8 Acatl, or 
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1487 ; the upper part shows the day 7 Acatl, or Fel). 
ruary H). The loft liaiul figure is supiKKSod to repre- 
sent Ahuitzotl, UTul that on tlio right Tizoc. Tiie 
event commemorated by the whole sculjttiue Ls 
thought to 1)0 the dedication of the great temjile <if 
Me.\.ieo, f)egun by Tizoc and conqileted by Ahuitzotl. 
The same bba-k is .shown in one of Waldeck’s 
plates. 1 may also notice a .small colle<’tion of 
jMe.vican relics in my po.ssession, obtained l)y Porter 
C. Dli.ss during his travels iu the country. This C ol- 
lection includes a grotes((ue mask of clay; a head of 
terra-cotta, eight inches high and .six indies wide, in- 
cluding he.ad-dress; a small head carved from liine- 
■stone: a wooden te[K)naztli: a copper coin or hatchet ; 
five terra-cotta faces, who^e dimensions are ginicrallv 
about two indies; six fragnu'uts of potte ry, mostly oi'. 
namented with raised and indented figures one with 
raised figures added after the vessel was completed, 
one witli painted tig'ures, one glazed, and one ap[>ar- 
ently ciigraved; and seven fragments, some of which 
.SCelti to hawe been liandles or legs oi lalge vessels. 

1 close iiiy descri[)tion of Mexican .A ntiijuities w ith 
tlii; two following <jUotations, somewhat at variance 
with the matter contained in tlie pieceding page.s. 
“This, like other American countries, is of too recc't 
civilization to exhiltit any monuments of aiitipuit \ 

“1 am informed by a |>erson who resided long in New 
Spain and ^■i>ited almost every province of it, that 
thei-e is not, in ;di the )‘xtent of that vast empire. aii.V 
jjionument or vestige- of any building more ancient 
than the coiapn-st, nor of any bridge or higli" ay, ex- 
cept some remains of the causeway from ( «uailalou[>c 
to file gate of' Mexico."'*' 1 give in a note a list ol 
authorities which contain de.scriptions more or less 
complete of Mexican relics, but no itd’ormation in ad- 
dition to what lias lieen jiresented.'*'* 

e. iiiiitiir*:, Xutiix, ill I’ri-vutI, Hist, ('tinrf. Mcs., torn, ii , S'll'pt. I'!' 
100 ‘Jl; nl. Hii. 

Vinr f)f (he Yol, A'., j>. 523. 

Jioftfrf son's lliHt. vol, i., p. 200. . . . 

*** >t ?/«/>(■ rth J’rom. rn tom, ii., pp. 2C0-7, 287-02; /I 
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No general view or rd.sumd of Nahua monuments 
seems ncce.ssary' hero, nor are extensive coneludinf*' 
remarks called for, in addition to wluit has keen said 
in connection with particular groups of nionmueiits, 
and to the conclusions which tlie reader of the pre- 
ceding pages will naturally form. The ino.st import- 
ant liearing of the monuments as a whole is as a 
confirmation (d the Naliua civilization as it was found 
to exist in the sixteenth century, reiHirted in the 
pages of the compierors find early chroniclers, and as 

Alt'" 1*1* 11'. LuL^ j>p, 73-4; Bravfojfs Airx. 

li^nnufrasth'^H A^ttn\, voL i., ]>. Til?; Brad for tVs 

A'ficr. A^iOq.t pj‘. lOH-13; Hmo'iirll s JtnL /I’a/v’.v, pp. rw^^>-4; Cnldi.r'j/i de la 
Jiari'ff's l.ijt'iu j». *.I3, viil. ii.,p. 13/1; ChandjcrA 1S34, 

vol. ii., ])p. 374-r>, 1S3S, v<»| vi., ]»p. 43-4; p. 10; Id.^ 

Mf\r, Atin*'n *t Sfijtl.^ pp. 50-3, 453-4; idHtdtra Mcj:. Gimt., vol, i., j>. 27‘2; 
Curtrs' I h pp. 82*3, 2r>5; [h Jif rdir^ vo], xi..pj.. fill -13; 

A/>‘-. A^u r., pp, 0-7; Ih'htfidd'.'i Aoi*'r., ]ip. 30,50, 01; 

infftrrh, Jnfir,, pp. ’JSO, 371: h'OHdfjmjy ]>. 330 ; Kdddmyfjh lie* 

.Itilv, IS<>7; Kh: dr ('n'd, p. *20; Ec/(}>d 0<i>' Sistey Itcp.^ 

pp. 330 3; Frosf's Pirt. Ihdt. pp. 44-(); <.i dlia tn's Truv... pp. 115-0; 

(hn'dott'.'i Ihsi. tfjtd {trr$if. Mrm., pp, 45-0; /?/., Atfi'unt Mrj:., vol. i., pp. 
201-8; Giffforji's Hist. Sfrr.. p. 17; ilrutu\ llrif/c. pp. 91-2, 90-7; lldhr^ 
Il'is^}!, pp. 148-514; Hcl/is' S/ntfi. (Voo/., \ol. i., pp. 2HS-'.H), vol. ii,, p. 141; 
HiiZftrf, Kin lit /i di% srhir/itc^ tom. ii,. p. 493; Hdis Tnurls, v$>l. ii., i>p. *238- 
-12; Hi\t. .Ifn/f., vol. iv., p. 271; KraihrH's Mar., vol. ii.. p. 328; KHinm^ 
(''d/ttr~(d s<'hirhf)\ tom. v., pp. 5-0. S. 17-i9. 137-43, 153-03; Lan urindirrc, 
95'.t', r(. Gnat., pp 30, 41, 01-50, 53, 2<)4, 320-7; Latuf's Poh/nrsuni Xat.^ 
pp. 218-24; Lutrfdids ]l>(mfdrr, pp. 108-70; J.t mjnuo'C-'i yotf's in Mi'x.y 
pp. 881.P Littnfi, < '(jstnnu's'. pi. *.:*>; I,oir( Hsft rn, Mr.ritiKr, p. UM>, et W*q., 
Lynn's Jonrmd, vol. ii,, pp. 119-21; M'dtfHlrun, Prrris dr la Geoih. toiii. 
vi., ]ip. 293, ‘295, 400, 4 0>, 400; MySAt rri/'s El Purhevu, pp. 154-5; Mrxiym^ 
Pf)fdrs Hist., p, 7; M xhik M^fn. dn Li Frr, Estado, 1835, ]>p. 42-4; 3L:r~ 
iknmsrJii' ZitsAn){<L\ pp, 372-0; LSlyxirtt, I inp t<). p. 00»; Mnxico, Stonfs (d, 
PP 87. 105; Mr.riro ui IS^:, pp. 8ti-7; Mof)yL.frf\ ILsK/td, pp. 5, 11*13, 
5#-S; M'jrfo/ds i'ntnin A/nyr., p. 149; MnA'n. H-j,, p]>. 80. tH)-3. 132, 

319-59; }fi}n fan ns\ Xirmry ]\’rrrrld, p. *219; M nhL'apfonlt, Mf'P''o. tt>ui. 
i.. )». ‘229, loin, ii., ])t ii.. pp. 295,318-19. 352; Midlrr, A fnfrikahisrne Er- 
rrLtpfnn n, pp. 45, 457-9. 40>3-4. 400-8, 498-9,513-5, 549-02.0 42 0; Xornnuds 
JLi uddrs in Ynr.^ pp. 277-80; Id., ILinddes tnj Land *>.<,(1 ITo/' r, pp. 199- 
2)0; Soft mnl (Hiildon's Indiy. JLnrs, pp, IS4-7; Pimyntrl, Mini- so fry (‘hi 
Jtn:n indniroa, pp. 9-10, 54-5; Ih'y.snftt s J/t.r., vol. iii.. pp. 4(i2-4; Pnyh- 
y<( s iL'sra yrJifs, vol. v,, p]>. 34.5-8; Pfdnsrft's Xofrs Myx , pp. <3-0.^ Ill; 
Pyosf sAtnrr. Antitp^ pp. *255-7 ; Rankiihf.< Hist. IL'sruyyJos, pp.^ 3o3-0*2, 
491-3; liHxfnn's Adrrn. Myx., p. 47; I<L. in .X^otyyllys ..lo/iah's ars lvy ., 
l8.>0, tom. OAxvi., j>p. 45-0; Saint'day Mayifitny, vol. vi., p. -12; Fimon s 
I'll Trdns, pp. 155, 1.57. IVH), *283; Snc. Mcx. Gona., BnhtieK *2»l;i i*]jooa, torn. 

P. 37; Sliuyk's Cal. Si'rap Jiook\ )>. tlLJ: Tai/ay, in f innite d'A ?r/i. 
-4//or., lS0(;-7, p. 142; Tai/hrs EldoradtK vul. ii., pp, 159-00; 'Jliompsons 
:r '> in»- HO-IT, 21 a; fhummrL Mr.yiko^ J.m 134-5, 182-3 240-7, 3^; 
i ialopH A7/r,, vol. ii., pn. 239-40, *253-5; U tihlyyk, I lift., p. 

Grmp u, Stat,, \n\ 180 188. 192, 190; WisCs Los Gringos, 
-•>5-0; IVilhons Ainrr, IlLc, im. 73-4, 87-9; Wortky'^ True., pp. 194-8; 

W^t, Mex., p. 21, 
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it has been exhibited In a preceding volume. That 
there wore exji^erations in the reports that have 
come down to u.s is doubtles.s true, as it is vorv 
natural ; l>ut a people who could ex('cute the Averks 
that have been descril)ed and jiictured in tliis and 
two }n'ocedini>' chaj>ter.s, were surely tar advancetl in 
many of’ the elements of what is termed civilization. 
And* all this they did. it must be remembered, while 
practically still in their hstoue aoe;’ for although cop- 
per was u.sed by them, it has been seen that imple- 
ments of that metal but rarely occur in the list of 
relies tlescribed. It is doubtful if any known ])eoj>]o 
ever advanced so far under .similar circumstances — 
that is in their ‘stone ai^e,’ or in the earlier stages of 
their ‘Itrouzc age’-— as did the Nahuas and Mayas of 
this continent. 

Xot oidy do the nortliern monuments confirm the 
reported culture existing at the {.'ompiest, Init tliey 
€‘igrec, so far as they go, with the traditicmal annals 
of .\nahuac during the centuries preceding the com- 
ing of the .Spaniards, d'e.otihuacan and (.'hohda dif- 
fer from any works of the later Xidiua e[>ochs; while 
Xochiealeo and Mitla are far superior to any known 
works of the Aztecs proper. All remains sustain the 
traditions that tin; Aztecs were sujierior to their neigh- 
bors chiefly in the arts of war, and that tin; older in- 
hahitants were more devoted to tlie arts of arehitfCttire 
and .sculpture, if not more skillful in the practice id 
them, than their successors. , Still, this must not l>e 
understood to indicate anything like a permanent de- 
terioi'ation, or the beginning of a backward iiiatvh ot 
civilization, whose march is ever onward, althiingh 
making' but little account of centuries or generations. 


The comparison of Nabua with Maya monuments 
is a most interesting subject, into the digails ot which 
1 do not ])ro[K)se to enter. In the use of the pyrani 
idal structure, common to iMith hranclies ol Ameri- 
can civilized nations, and in a few sculptured einlilenj^ 
there is doubtless a resemblance; but this likcne.ss is 
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utterly insufficient to support what has been in the 
past a favorite theory ainon^ writers on the subject; 

namely, that of a civilized people mii^ratiu;^ slowly 

southward, and leavinf^ behind them traces of a grad- 
ually improving l)ut identical culture. The resem- 
blance.s in (piestion have in my opinion been greatly 
e.Kaggcrated, and are altogether outnumbered and 
outweighed by the marked contrasts, which, as thev 
exist between the monuments of Yucatan and Chia- 
pas, and those of Mexico and Cera Cruz, do not need 
to be [tointed out to one who lias studied the preced- 
ing descriptions. It is true that the best archi- 
tectural specimens of Nahua art have Ijeen entirely 
destroyed, still there is no reason to doubt that if 
they could l>e jiartially restored they would resemble 
the structures of \b?ra (Jruz, or at best, Xochicalco, 
rather tlian those of Uxmal and Paleiujue. 

The diffm-ences between the northern and southern 
remains, while far more clearly marked than the re- 
semblances, and constituting a much more forcible 
argument against than in favor of the theory that 
all American peojiles are identical, must yet not be 
regarded as in any way i-onclusive in the matter; for 
it may be noticed that the likeness is very vague be- 
tween the Nicaraguan idols of stone and those carved 
by the hand.s of the northern Aztecs. Yet the 
jK'oples wt;re doubtless identical in blood and lan- 
guage, as the divinities which the I'cspective artists 
attempted to symbolize in stone were the same. 
The reader will probably agree with me in the con- 
clusion tlnit, while a comparison of muthern and 
southern monuments is far from ])roviug‘ or disprov- 
ing the original identity t)f the Civilized Races of 
the Pacific (States, yet it goes far to show, m con- 
nection with the evidence of language, tradition, and 
institutions, a Nahua and a iSlaya culture, inogressing 
in separate paths, — though not without contact,^ fric- 
tion, and intermingling, — during a long course of cen- 
turies. 



CHAPTER X. 

AN'TlQriTIKS OF THK NOUTHEHN' MEXICAN' i^TATES. 

The Homk of the Ciiu iiimecs -.XIichoacwn*- Tzintzcnt/an, 1,akk 
Patzccaro, Tkkemkndo Anhhk AM) Jic>rnj'AN (OrjMA An- 

MEKlA AND (‘CVf TI. VS jAr.l:'viO ToXAEA, < i I A I) A E \ t V K A , 

CAEA, SAVrEA. I'E ATITE AX, ZaI'mILAX, NWAiUr, 'rElTt , SaN'H- 
AjA) IxmXTEv, AM) IJoEA5iHS (irANVACATo SA N ( J liKOo EE) AM > 
Santa (’ATAHfXA -Zacatecas I, a v^M’kmaoa anf» Tccr. 'rAM vc- 
UPAS- KXCAKXAf TON, SANTA PAKIIAUA, ('AFEMKEnTK, T( ilT !. A, T A M- 
PICC, AND HCRPriA Nl K\o l.KON AND TeX AS ( ’OA H I U.A 1 J( •LS<iN 
OK Maimme Sax *NfAUTi;H<» l>t iiAXSio Zai*e, San Accstin, and 
T.A HkkSa SiXAI.oa and KnWEii I'AEUoE'NIA i'EKftc IHl LAS 
TiifNA'iiKK AS IS Sonora- -C asas <;i{anoe.s in ('mucAiH A. 

A soiiunOiat irrt‘<fiilar line exteiKliii^ across tlie 
continent tVoiu north-east to soutli-M’est. tenninfiti .i;’ 
at Tampi<'<> on the oult' and at the har of Zacatnla on 
the Pacific, is the limit whiidi the proo;ress northward 
of our antiquarian exploration has reached, tlie results 
having been recorded in thf |>reeedino chapters. Tlie 
region that now remains to he traver.se<l, excepting 
the single state of Mii hoaean, the home of the Taras- 
CO.S, is without tlie limits that have Wm assigned to 
the Civilized Nations, and within the Itounds of coin- 
{larative savagism. The northern states of what is 
now the Mexican Hepuhlie were iiiliahited at flic 
time of the Conquest hy the hundreds of tribes, wlii< h, 
if not all savages, had at least that rejmtation among 
their southern lirethron. To the proud resident ol 
Aniihuac and the southern plateaux, the northern 
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hordes were Chichimecs, ‘dogs/ barbarians. Yet sev- 
eral of these so-called barbarian tribes were probably 
ft.s far ativanced in certain elements of civilization as 
some of the natives that have been included among 
the Nahuas. d’hey were tiller.s of the soil and lived 
under systematic forms of government, althovigh not 
a])})areixtly mncli given to the arts of architecture and 
sculpture, ttnly one grand pil^ of stone ruins is 
known to exist in the whole northern Chichiinec re- 
gion, and the future discovery of others, thougli pos- 
sible, is not, I think, very likely to occur. Nor are 
smaller reliies, idols and im[ilemouts, very numerous, 
exce})t in a few localities; lint this may be attributed 
perliaps in gi’oat degree to the xvant of thorough ex- 
])loration. A short chapter will suffice for a descrip- 
tion of all the ^nuinents south of United States 
territory, and inwlescribing tliem 1 .shall treat of 
each state separately, proceeding in general terms 
from south to north. A glance at the map accom- 
panying this volume will show the reader the po.sition 
of each state, and each group of remains, more clearly 
than any verbal location could do. 

The civilized Tarascos of Michoacan have loft but 
very few traces in the sha|)e of material relics. Their 
ca[utal and the centre of their civilization Avas on the 
shores and islands of Lake Uatzeuaro, where the 
Spaniards at the time of the Coiupiest foinul some 
temples descrilxed by them as magniticent.’ Beau- 
mont tells us that the ruins of a “plaza de annas’ be- 
longing traditionally to the Tarascos at ’I’zintzuntzan, 
tbe ancient cajxital, w'ere .still visible in I7r<>, near 
tbe ]>ueblo of Ignatzio, two leagues distant. hive 
hundred paces west of the ]>ueblo a wall, mostly 
l■dlen, enchxses a kind of plaza, measuring foui- hun- 
di'ed and fourteen by nine hundred and thirty teet. 
I'he wall wa.s about sixteen feet thick and eighteen 
m height, with terraces, or steps, on the inside. In 

^ Brtuscur (ie Jiourhourg^ Hist, Xaf, Cii\, toni. iv., p. 5S. 
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the centre were tlie foundations of what the author 
supposes to hH\'u ]*een a tower, and west of tlie oo- 
plosod area wia-i' three heaps of stones, su] (posed to 
be burial mounds. Two idols, one in human foini 
laekino head and feet, the otlier shaped like lui al!i 
gator, Avere found here, earve«l irom a stone (•;dKil 
iaiitiDiit, mneli like the tetzontli. The .same aiithur 
says, “ ivspeeting tlu' ruins of the ])alaee of the 'fii- 
rasean kilims, aceonlitio" to the examination whicli I 
lately made of these euriosities, 1 may say that east- 
wnixl of this city of 'rzintzuntzaii, on tlie slope of a 
groat hill called Yaguarato, a hundred ]>aces iVoiii the 
settlement, are .seen oil the surface of the ground 
some .sulttcrraiuain foundations, whicli extend tVoiu 
north to south alKUit a huiKlred and tifty paces, and 
al>uut fifty from east to west, wlmiv tliei-e is a, tradi- 
tion that tlu* jialace of the aiu-ieut kings wassituatid. 
In the centre of the fouiuhition-stoiies are tive small 
mouml.s, or euiciilos, which are called stone 
and hewn blocks, over which an Indian guardian is 
never wanting, for even now the natives will not per- 
mit these stones to 1)0 removed.' "On the .sliores of 
liake .'^iraguen are found aiieient monuments of the 
things wliieh served for the pleasure of the king.s and 
nohle.s, with other ruined edifiees, which oeei”' in 
various phu-es,”* 'rziutzuntzan is on the south-"astern 
.shore of the lake, .sotiu; leagues northward from the 
iiHxlerfi Patz<*uaro. l.,yoii in later times wa.s told 
tliat the royal palace and other interesting- remains 
were yet to l>e .seen on the lake shores, hut ho did not 


visit thein.^ 

* Mf'rhnftf’ftn, M.S,, jijt. 4.'»-r>. Ihaatzio. 

true* naiiuf t>f t)>p town uallrsl iiy Hi-iiuinoiit /i<», •n uiiur^la j>or ati 

thi i^in'unitln auii no tit -'triinla. <jiu* Ic" \ *it‘ pla/.a 
otran Yi'u'nfa^, o yK'pitltTOM lif* muh Ilcvu**; lu-s r<'!i<j5iia.-< tit* mm Itwrt* • 

hrii't) Htj jirifnt-r fmitlittlor antes vmijr Itjs KMjtantilf**, y la fvo, ealle o 
ti(^ iyiu* ffudftrd, t|iic t'oninniealui < <>0 la rapital; tristes nn'nionr»> < | 

^ Jp/fui's voi. ii., |j|». 71*-. ‘Some reliesof the 1 arasean ^ 

terture are said to 1 h? foumi at this |>laee, Init we tlo imt Jh»hhcs> *^'0 
thentic aetotintn or tlrawinon of them.’ Mniprs Mrz, f/th, y? ' * 

lilH. Metiliou in MithUupfonU^ ttjui. ii., pt ii., p* 

Geog. tu AVof., p. 107. 
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Another early writer, Vilja-Seuor y Sanchez, says 
that in 1712 he, with a companion, entemi Avhat 
Hoeincd a cavern in a deei) barranca at Teremciido, 
ciifht leat^iies soutli-west of Valladolid, or ISrorelia. 
“There Avere discovered }»rodi* 4 i()us aborit'inal vaults, 
iKHinded by very strong Avails, rendered solid by fire, 
[u the centre of the second was a bench like the foot 
of an altar, Avhere there were many id<ds, and fresh 
offerings of copal, and woolen stuffs, and variou.s 
figures of men and animals.’’ It Avas found accord- 
ing to this author that the builders had constructed 
walls of loose stones of a kind easily melted, and 
then by fire had joined the blocks into a solid mass 
without the use of mortar, continuing the juocess to 
the roof, 'file outside of the structure wa.s over- 
gr(.)Avn with shruVi.s ami trees.‘ 

At Aniche, an island in Lake Patzeuaro, Mr 
Pioaufoy discovered some hieroglyjdiic figures cut on 
a rock; and at Irimbo about fifty miles east of 
Morelia, he Avas shown some small mounds which 
the natives calleil fortilicatnuis, altliough there was 
nothing to indicate that such liad l>een their u.se.® In 
the mountains south-east of Lake Chapala, in the 
region of .liguilpan, Sr tiarefa repAirts the remains of 
an ancient town, and says further that opals and 
other jirecious stones well worketl have lieen obtaincAl 
here.® Humboldt pictures a very laaiutiful obsidian 
lu'acelet or ring, Avorked very thin and lirilliantly 
polished; and another writer mentions SAune giants’ 
hmies, all fouiul within the limit.s of IMichoacan.’ 

At the time A\'hcn Aifficial exjilorations Avere under- 
taken hy Dupaix and C’astaiieda in the southern parts 

^ f lU'i-Si iior y Sanchez, Thcatro, tom. ii., J'l’- ”'*-1; nuMitioii in Hassel, 
Mcx. 15 1 

' fSc(ti,/nys Airx. Illn.it r., p. HH>. 

Mrx, Holrtht, tf»in. iv.» p. c. 

in AHtitt/, M tom. i.. tliv. it, p. 30, suppl., pi vit, hg. 13; 

* or, Jffhik JSoUlin^ tom. viii., p, TkjS. 
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of Now Spain, it seems that officials in some nortli- 
ern regions al.se were requested by the Spanisli Gov- 
ernment to rt'port njKm such remains of anti([uity a.s 
mig'ht lx; known to exi.st. 'Fhe antiquarian genius 
to whom tlie matter was referred in Colima, tlnai a 
department of Michoacan, hut now an independont 
stivte, made a comprehensive report to the effect that 
he “had not been aide to hear t>f anvthin<»’ excej)! an 
infinite nnmlx'r of editiee.s of ruined towns,” and sonic 
bones and other remains apparently of little import- 
ance, which had Ix'en taken from excavations on the 
hacienda of Armen'a and Cuyutlan, and wliich seemed 
to have lieen destroyed and <-overed u[t by \ olcitnic 
eruptions. If' this arclueolooist had found more than 
hin infinite numiier’ of ruins, it miyht jio.ssildy haw 
tX'cunvd to him to describe some of them,'^ Xothine' 
more is known of Colima antiipiities. 

At Tonala, probnldy just ai-ro.ss the Colima lino 
nortliward in the state of dalisco, the report .sent in 
re[dy to the inquiry just .spoken of, mentioned a hill 
which .st'emed to be for tlie most part artificial, and 
in wliicii excavations revealed walls, o-alleries, and 
rooms. Similar works wtere said to he of fre(|Ucnt 
occurreiice in that reyi'iti, in diqyt'inLf for the t'om.da- 
tions of the Moyal lloNpit.al at ( Juadalajara, ‘tliei’e 
was found a cavity, or suliterranean vault, well 
painted, and several statue.s, especially one wliich 
reju’esents an Indian woman in the a« t of yrindinaf 
corn." It was hollow, and probably of clay Near 
Auilan, in the south-west, there were said to 
semie traces of feet sculptured in the rock, one a" the 
ford called Zopilote, and unotlier on the road hetwecn 
Autlan and Tefiatiola. Near Chaenla, still turthci 
.south, “tlieie is a tank, and near it a cross wen 
carved, and on its foot ctirtain ancient unknown let 
ters, with jiuints in live lincH. On it wa.s seen a in‘>st 
devoted crucifix. Under it are other lines ot cliai' 
J/f.c IhkfiH, 'itii* tom. iii., p. 277. 
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jicters with the said points, whicli seemed Hebrew or 
Syriac.” Tliis information conies from an old author, 
and is a specinien of the absurd reports of the Chris- 
tian gospel having lieen {iroached at various points in 
these regions, which are still believed to a considera- 
ble extent by a certain class of the pcoj)le of jMexicu.’ 

An author who wrote in 1778 states that between 
(inadalajara and Sayiila, and four leagues north-east 
of the latter town, “there is a causeway of stone and 
(uirtli, about half a league long, across tlie narrowest 
j)art ol‘ a marsh, or lagoon. There is a tradition that 
the gentiles i)uilt it in ancient times. On most parts of 
its shores this marsh has little heaps of pottery in 
f)-agments, very wide and thick, and there can still be 
found liguia^s of large vessels, and also foundations and 
tiiU'es of sni.all houses oi‘ stone. Tradition relates 
that the antiguos of different nations came here to 
make salt, and that they had several blooily tights, 
of which many traces apt>ear in tlie shape of black 
transparent tlints worked into arrow-points. 

iMr Ldwunstern discovered near Tepatitlan, some 
tiftv miles nortb-east of ( luadalajara, a ])yramid de- 
sci'ihial ;is somewhat similar to those of Teotihuacan, 
hut smallor, its exact dimensions not being given, but 
the Jieiglit heiiig estimated at from ninety to a hun- 
dred and thirty feet. It was built in tlirce stories of 
earth, sand, and pelddes, and bore on its summit a 
dome-shaped mouud. The jiyramid at the base was 
encased witlv large stones; whether or not they were 
in hewn Idocks is not stated, but the stones lying 
about indicated that the wlmle .surface had originally 
huriici* a stone facing". The form of tlic base was 
bnadraiigular, hut time and tire cultivation oi the 
'\’hi)le surtace u.s a corntiehl, hurl modilied the original 
lerm and given the structure an octagonal conlorma- 
lion with not very clearly detined angle.s. It rerjnires 
additional evidence to prove that this supposed pyra- 

i/g'.'c’orr, in Soc. Mrr. Gewj., Bnktin, 2.1a I'lHX’a. tom. iii.. 1>P- 277-80. 

Bu-u, lu Soc. Jfciu. GVoy., jjukli>i, 2iia t-poca, lom. ni., i>. 18.1 
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mid was not a natural hill like Xochicalco with soiuo 
artificial improvement. The hill is culled C'erritu dt- 
Montezuma, the custom a{)j)lying this moii;urli\s 
name to every relic of antiipiity heiujr even uioi-t' 
common in the northern reg’ions than in other parts of 
the ctmntry. 'i’he author of Cineinutitiis Triiri-lx 
mentions a ‘mound’ at Zapotlan, ahout fifty nfiK's 
ea.st of Guadalajara, which is five Imndred feet, Ifiwji 
He does not expressly state that it is artificial, and a 
gentleman familiar with the locality tells me th.it it 
i.s not generally so regarded, having the a[)poarancc 
of a natural gnrs.s-covered hill.'* 

In the iiortliern part of the state, in the region of 
Te[»ic, the Spaniards seem to have found grander tem- 
ples, a more elahorate religious system, and .i civil- 
ization generally somewhat more advanced than in 
most other parts u|’ the north or north-west. Still 
no well-defined nrehitc'ctund monumeiils ar<‘ ref>oitcd 
Oil g'lxxl autliority in modertt times. It is to the 
earlier writers that we nmst go for aeoaints of any 
extensive remains, and such iiceounts in all cases 
prohahly refer to the hiiildings whieh the Spaniai'ds 
found still in use among the natives; ainl the old 
writers were ready to seize' upon every ser.aj) of ru- 
mor in this direction, th:it thi'y might sueeos i'uliy 
trace tin- fav<n-ite southward eourst,' of the Aztec.s 
to Arnlhuac, llervas .says that “there Imve lueii 
found atid still exist, in Nayarlt ruins ol' editices 
which hy their form seem to he .Mexican, ;ind the 
native.s say that the Mexicans huilt them wlsen tlieV 
M’ero in Nayarit.’'^' 'I’his w.a.H another (.if die regi -ns 
where some Wiuidtrring iipostle prciielied tliegos]iel ui 
ulKiriginal tinn.'s, and the ‘cross of 'I'cpic’ was one ol f!i<‘ 
celehrated Christi;in relics. Some wonderful foot-print^ 
in the .stone ar<.( Jilso among the reported relics.'' A 

Loitxnffjt^rn^ j>p. 7, ‘i-SO, 341; /t/,, iu 

lU'H 1810, turn, Ixxxvi,, pjh n*.l ‘20; A/., ill Lund. ^ 

voi. xi,, p. 104: f Hnrinnntm' fmnr/.i^ p. 

It i/f'rrdjf, OiHl, i.j, p. 311. //'-A 

(Jruj/n rL: los P* Ptuhltd^ Lunq. > 

pp. 217 19. 
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temple of hewn stone, situated on a rocky hill, as- 
ceiuled by a winding road, was found at Xuchipilte- 
petl by the Spanish explorers in 1841; and Villa- 
Sefior "describes a cave where the natives were wont 
to worship tlic skeleton of an ancient king gaily 
apjiareled and seated in state upon a throne.^ Fi- 
nally Prichard informs us that “near Nayarit are 
seen earthen mounds and trenches/’ 

A writer in the Boletin of tlie Afexican Geograph- 
ical tSociety dcscrilies the ttanple at Jalis(,*o as it was 
found by the first S)>aniards; and another in the 
vl/oio/cs (les states that tlio village 

of Jalisco, about a league from 'i'ei>ic, is Iniilt on the 
ruins of the ancient city, and that “in making exca- 
vations there are found utensils of every kind, weap- 
ons and idols of the ^fexican diviiuties.' ''' After all, 
the only definite account extant of relics found in 
tliis part of the state is that ly Sr Petes. He 
says that the northern bank of the Kio Grande, or 
Tololotlan, contains numerous remains for three or 
four hundred miles, consisting chiefly of’ stone and 
clay images and pottery, and occurring for the most 
])a,rt on the elevated spots out of tlie reach of inunda- 
tions. I'lie ])art of this region that has been most 
explored, is tlie vicinity of Santiago Ixcuintla, twen- 
ty-five or thirty miles from the mouth of the river. 
On the .slope of a hill four leagues north-west of 
Santiago, at the fcnit of Lake San Juan, was found a 
crocodile of natural size car\ ed f’rom stone, together 
with several dogs or sjdiynxes, and some iilols, whieh 
the author deems similar to those of tlie Egyptians, 
llunfan remains have been found in eoiuuction with 
the other relics, and most of the latter are said to 
have been sent to enrieli JEuropeau eollections by rich 

,,/* AajsitI,', in IrtrAmlrcfti, Col. </-■ nor., tmu. il., pr- iU 3-1-1; Villa- 

!/ Thenttru^ tom. ii., i>p. ‘jr»‘d“70, 

Ar//. /fiVG Man, vol. ii.* p. ^ 

. in Mcx. (rVm/.. IluHin, tom. vlii.. jv 4%; Tonaux-t ompans, 

in Aoior/A'? Annnh\s IVo/., ispj. Unn. xcv., \\ same aocoiuit la 

Exidm\. tom. i.. n ir»l 
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foreigii residents of Topic. The objects consist cif 
idols in lumiiin and animal fonns, a.\es, and laiuxs 
the jx^ttery bein<f in many cases brightly colund 
The cut shows six of the thirty-eight relics jtiotiucj 



fniTu Santiago, Jali«To, 

in the plates given by Rotes. Fig. 1, 2, are th*-- 
hojwls of small stone idols, the first head being eti v 
two inches in heiglit. Fig. 3 is a head of what uic 
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author calls a sphynx. Fig. 4 is an earthen-ware 
mold for stamping designs on cloth or pottery ; there 
are several of these repre.sented in the collection. 
Fig. 5 is an earthen jar six inches high, of a material 
nearly as hard as stone. Many of the jara Ibiuid 
are very similar to those now made and used iu tlie 
same region. Fig. 6 is an earthen idol four inches 
liigh. Among the other objects is a flint lance-head 
Avith notches like saw-teeth on the sides. Similar 
relics, but of somewhat ruder style and coarser ma- 
terial, liave been found at a Ics^ality called Abreva- 
dero, alsjut eighteen miles south of Santiago towards 
Tej)ic.‘® At Bolanos, some distance east from Sant- 
iago, on a northern branch of the same river, Lyon 
obtained, by offering I'e wards to the natives, “three 
\ ery gotxl stone wedges or .axes of bas.alt.” Bones of 
giants were reported at a distance of a day’s journey. 
At the .same distance southward “there is said to be 
a cave containing several figures or idols in stone.“ 

Ilespocting the antiquities of (luanajuato Sr Bus- 
tamante states that the oidy ones in the state are 
some natural caves artificially improved, as in the 
Cerro de San Gregorio, on the hacienda of Tupiitaro; 
and some earthen mounds in the plains of Bajio, 
proved to^be burial mounds. Under the earth and a 
layer of ashes the skeleU)n lies with its head covered 
by a little brsizier of l>aked clay, aitd accompanied by 
arrows, fragments of double-edged knives, obsidian 
fragments, bird-bone necklaces strung on twisted 
bird-gut, smcK)th stones, .some small semi-s]>heres of 
baked clay with a hole in the centre of each, and a 
lew grotesque idols.“ 

Castillo - describes a small htunan head, brought 
from the mines of Guanajuato, the material of which 
was a “concretion of quartz and chalcedony lor the 

J 5 Mmeo Mtx., 2<ia ^jxjca, tom. i., pp- 3-<J. 

^ JoitrnaJ, vol. i., pp. 322-3. 

JSmtmnniftc, in Soc. Mex. Qeoa., lioldin . toru. i., pp. 56-7. 

Vol. IV. 37 ^ 
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most part, sprinkled with fine grains of gold, and a 
little pyrites, of a whitish color, but partly stuinef] 
red by the oxide of iron.” This head, it seems, Mas 
claimed by soine to be a petrifaction, but the author 
is of a contrary opinion, although he believes tlua-o 
is nothing artificial about it except the rnouth.^‘ Fi- 
nally Berlandier de.scribe.s two ])yramids near tlie 
pueblo of SautfX (hitarina, in the vicinity of the city 
of Guanajuato. They are s<pjare at the base, faee the 
cardinal points, and are built of j>icces of porphyry 
laid in clayey earth. The eastern jtyrainid is twenty- 
thrt'C feet Iiigh, thirty-.seven feet .scpiare at the base, 
with a summit platform fifteen feet square. Tiie cur- 
responding dimensions of the western mound are 
eighteen, thirty-seven, ami fifteen feet. They are only 
fifteen or twenty feet aj)art, and are joined by an em- 
bankment about five feet liigh.^ 

The most inqrortant anti famous ruins of the whole 
northern region are those known to the world under 
the name of Quemada, in .southern Zacatecu.s. The 
ruins are barely menti(Uied l)y the early writers as 
one of the probable stations of the migrating Aztecs; 
and the modern exph>rations which have resulted in 
pul)li.shed de-scriptions wen; made between 182(1 and 
1831, although Manuel Gutierrez, ])ari.sli prie.st of the 
localit}' in ISO.'), xvi'ote a .slight account which has 
been recently publislual.^ ( ’apt. G. F. Lyon visited 
Quemada in 182(1, and published a full de.scn})tien, 
illustrated with three small cuts, iji lus journal.' 
Gov. Garefa of Zacatecas ordered Sr Esparza in i8')0 
to explore the ruin.s. The latter, however, by reason 
of other dntie.s and a fear of snake.s, was not ahle ^to 
make u personal visit, but obtained a rej>ort from I c- 

^ Cmiillo, in A/,* 24a tom iv-.iip, 107 8. 

** Htrlmuikr mul Thoiy i, I/iari'j, j». 25. , ^ i .1 bv 

Soc. Mex. iSoli ftn, 24a vpoco, tom. Hi*, pp* 278-0» pr6cc< 

an «piot*Kl Tor(|««fna4tt. 

M Lyok^ Journal^ vol. i., pp. 22i^44. 
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Jro Rivera who had made such a visit. The report 
was published in tlie .same year.“ 

Mr Bcrghes, a (Jerman mining engineer, con- 
nected with the famous Vota (Irande silver mines, 
made a survey of the ruins in 1831, for Oov. Garcia, 
and from tlio .survey prejiared a detailed and pre- 
sumably accurate j»lan <jf the works, wliicli was after- 
wards published Ity Ncbel, and which I shall cojiy in 
tills chapter. Mr Burkart, another engineer, was 
the companion of Berghes, and also visited Que- 
niada on several other occa.sions. His publi.shed ac- 
count is accompanied by a plan agreeing very well 
Avith that of Berghes, lint containing fewer details.^ 
Nehel vi.sited Quemada about the .same time.^ His 
jilates are tw'o in number, a general view of the xuins 
from the south-west, and an interior view of one of 
the structures, be.sidc.s Berglies’ jdan. His views, 
.so far as I know, are the only one.s ever jmblished.^ 
The location is about thirty mile.s southward of 
the capital city of Zacatecas, and six miles north- 
Avard of Villanueva. Tlie stream on which the 
niin.s stand Is sjioken of by Burkart as Rio de 
Villanueva, and l>y Lyon as the Rio del Partido. 
Tlie name Quemada, ‘burnt,’ is that of a neigh- 
boring hacienda, about a league distant toward.s 
the south-we.st. I do not knoAv tlie origin of the 
name as applied to tlie hacienda, but there is no evi- 


Eaparza, Tn/ormr, p}i. Tho saiut? roport also pulilished in lSd3, 

in the Mfmo tom, i.. p. 1S5, et sen., with somu runtarks by the 

hditor, w ho Kivw' the iu IS^U. Tlie article also inchulcs a ipiotatiou 

from f rr/r.v, dc an attempt to clear \ip the origin and 

history of the ruuied city, ami i\ plate reduced from Nchel. 

Afijcuifuitll, tom. ii., pp. ItT-lOo. 

Hin Mexican trifi Wgan in 18«n. Sor. fVtV>i7., Ihillrtni, tom. 

P' ttiid Burkart met him in Zacatecas some time liefore 

Other accounts containing no atldiliomtl inbtrmalion, and maite up, 
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Mi x, Geoq.. 
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dence that it has any connection with the ruins. 
The l(x;al name of the latter i.s Los Edificios. The 
only other name which I have found applied to tli,; 
place is Tuitlan. Fr 'rdlo, in an unpuldished liistui v 
of Nuova Galicia written about 1050, tells us that 
the Spaniards utider Gapt. Chirinos "found a oTeut 
city in ruins and abandoned ; but it was known to 
have had most vsumjduous etliliecs, with ijfrand streets 
aiul {>lazus well arratiiifed, and within a distance of a 
quarter of a leatfue four towers, with causeways of 
.stone leadin'' from one to another; and this city was 
the jrreHt Tuitlan, where the iNfexican Indians re- 
mained many years when they were journey ino- from 
the north.”'*"^ This ruined city was in the region of 
of the modern town of Jerez, and without iiiuili 
doubt was identical with Quemada. 8r Gil applies 
the same name to the ruins. ( )thers without any 
known authority attempt to identity Quiunada with 
(Jhicxauoztoc, ‘tlio seven caves’ whence the Aztecs 
set out on their migrations; or witli Ainaijinanccnn, 
the ancient (.’hichimec capital of the traditions. Gil 
rather extrava;.,'antly .say.s, "these ruins an; the 
grandest which exist ainiaig us after tlnese of Pa- 
lenqiie; and <m exainining them, it is seen that they 
were the fruit of a civilization more advanced than 
that which was found in Peru at the time of the 
Inca.s, or in Mexico at the time of ^lontezuma. 

The Cerro de hw Edificios is a long narrow isolated 
bill, the summit of which forms an irrogiilar hrokcu 
plateau over lialf a mile i»i length from north to soutli, 
and from one liundred to two hundred yards wide, e.x- 
oept at tlie northeni end, where it widetis to ahout 
five hiuidrtxl yards. Tlie height of the Iiill is gi'cn 
by Tjvon as from two to three hyndred feet, bth hy 
iJurkart at eight to nine hundred feet above the h ve 

^ Tdlo, Frafftmntm^ in femimkeia, de Drx., tnin. 

^ .SVk, }kx, (ko^,, Jkiffiti, tom. viii,, pp. 441-^% 4tW; 
tom. i., j*p. Lyoii'n vot. i., p. 243, 
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of the plain. In the central part i.s a cliff rising about 
thirty feet above the rest of the plateau. From the 
bro\v tlie hill descends more or less })reclpitously on 
different sides for about a hundred and fifty feet," and 
tlicn stretches in a gentler slope of from two to four 
liuiidred yards to the surrounding j)Iain, On the slope 
and skirting the whole circumference of the hill, ex- 
(■oi>t on tlie north and nortli-east, are traces of ancient 
roads crossijig each other at different angles, and con- 
nected by co)SS roads running up the slope with the 
cvorks on the summit. Berghes’ plan of Quemada 
is given on tlie following page, on which the roads 
spoken of are indicated by the dotted lines marked 
H, H, If, etc. This plan and Burkart’s, plan and de- 
scri[)tion are the only authorities for the existence of 
tlie I'tKids running round the liill, Lyon and other vis- 
itors sjieaking only of those that diverge fom it; but 
it is prohalde that Berghes’ survey was more careful 
and thorough than tliat of the others, and his plan 
should be acce}>ted ;is good autliority, especially as the 
other accounts agree with it so far a.s they go.^' 

One of the roads, wliich turns at a right angle 
roiuul the south-western sloj>e, lias traces of having 
lieeii taiclosetl or raisv'd by walls whose foundations 
yet remain ; and from it at a point near the angle a 
raised eauseway ninety-three feet wide extends iitraight 
up the slope north-eastward to the foot of the bluff. 
The walls supposed to have raised those soutli-wesferu 
roads are not 8}>oken (.>f by Burkart or shown on lii-s 
plan; Lyon speaks of certain walls here wliicli he 
considers those of an eiu'losed area of some six acres. 
From a point near the junetion of’ tlie road and 

y Tlie ex])lanation of the pliui hv tlie let teriiijr given in Xekil's work is 
iis A i., A ii,, AiiL,AivL and striiftiircsoouiit'otoa ther^- 

H, Eirflosing walls. C. Walls supporting: ferrur^*?*. Pyniitutls 
tho intA>rior of teniplo.H. E. Inulutod l^TanutIs. F. of dwell- 

Stairways, II. Ancient rcauls. J. Kind of a ‘plaza do armas. 
K. rortitlcntions. L. Small stairway^ leading: to t lie court of thetoinpie. 
a A smaH altar. N. Ancient foundations, O. llatteries in the form of 
tlat roofs {axoU'as). p. >Io«lern cn»-H.s the suinmit of tlje lull. Q. Hell. 

Hall with 11 colunuis to sutmort the roof. S. 1 wo columns. 1. 

U. Btream, 
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cauHoway three raised reads, [laved with rouoh stones 
extend, according to l>yuu, in {)c‘rroctly stnii;;,dit lines 
S. W., S. 8. W., and 8. W. by 8. The Hi>>t tuinii- 
natea in an artificial iu«>nnd acroHs tJie river towards 
the luM'ienda of Queimida;^^ the second extends four 

’* Ilivcra, pj). 50-8, *ay« that th« caiistcwav leading towartl thfl Imi'ioiuia 
run* S. B. 
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miles to the Coyote Rancho; and the third is said 
Ity the natives to terminate at a mountain six miles 
distant. Two similar roads tliirteen or fourteen feet- 
Avide extend from tlie eastern slope of the hill, one 
of them crossinfj a stream and terminating at a dis- 
tance of two miles in a cuicillo, or heap of stones. 
Biirkart found some evidence that the heap constituted 
the ruins of a regular structure or pyramid ; and Ri- 
vera locates the cuicillo on the summit of the Sierra 
do Palomas. He also speaks of a road running Avest 
from the north-western part of the hill to the small 
lulls of San Juan, on the Zacatecas road. Of the 
other roads radiating from the hill I have no farther 
information than the fact that they are laid down in 
the plan.®® 

At all points in the whole circumference where the 
natural condition of the slope is not in itself a suffi- 
cient harrier to tlK)se seeking access to the summit 
plateau, the brow of the liill is guarded by walls of 
stone, marked B on the jdan h r the northern por- 
tions, and indicated generally by tlie black lines in 
the south. Indeed tlie northern end of the mesa, 
where the approach is somewhat less precipitous than 
clsewliere, is continuously guarded by such a Avail, 
from nine to twelve feet thick and high, enclosing an 
irregular triangular area Avitli sides of about four hun- 
dred and fifty yards: this /ii'wi being divided by 
another Avail into tAvo Auiequal portions. 

The most numerous and e.xtensive ruins are on the 
southern portion of the hill, Avhere a larger part ot 
the uneA-en surface is formed into platforms or ter- 
races by means of Avails of solid masonry. One of 
these supporting Avails is double — tliat is, c'omposed of 
tAvo Avails placed in contact side liy side, one haA’ing' 
l>een completed and plastered before the other Avas 
l>egun, the whole structure being twenty-one feet 

.“Frcjos, itt Mmho Mex., tom. i.. p. KW. *pcaks of ‘Ires calzodas de 
^18 varas de ancho que i>or Hneas divergentcs correii al meuiodia algunas , 
<3giiaa ha^ta perderse de vista/ 
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high and of the same thickness. On the .platforms 
thus formed are a great number of edifices in difteici.-t 
degrees of dilapidation. Any attempt on my part to 
dosorilre these edifices in detsiil from the inforrnatioti 
aflRii'ded by the authorities available could not be 
otherwise than confusing and un.satisfactory. There 
is prob^ibly no ruin in our territory, the verbal descrip- 
tion of which woultl {)rosent so great difficulties, even 
if the accounts of the original explorers were ])ei- 
feotly comprehensive, as they are not; for perhaps 
more than three fourtlis of the .structures .shown on 
the }>lau are not defitiitely spoken of l)v any author. 
I will, however, give a.s clear a do.Hcription as j/ossi- 
ble, referring the reader to the j>lan and to one view 
which I shall cojiv, the oulv sati-sfactory one ever inib- 
lislied. ‘ ' 

Near each end of tlu; wide causeway already men- 
tioned are two comjtaratively small masses of ruins. 
One t>f them apjiears to have been a square stone 
building tbirty-(me fi'Ct .square at tlie base and of tlie 
same lieiglit; the others, now completely in ruins, 
may jierhaps have V»een of .similar dimensions, <o far 
a.s may be judged by the ilel»ris. Jn tlie ceiitn! of 
the caustnvay, perliaps at F <.>f the {)]au, altliough clc- 
scrilsifl as nearer the bluff, is a heaj) of stone ovc- a 
star-shaped iamler or pavement. On the lower part 
of the mesa, at the extreme southern end and also 
near tlu; head of the causeway, at A iv of the plan, 
is a quadrangular space measuring two hundred by 
two hundr<-d and fuity fcet,“ ami bounded, at least on 
the north arid ea.st, by a .stone terrace or emViaiiknuiiit 
four or five feet high and twenty feet wide, the width 
of which is probably to Ire included in the dimen- 


Ljifon, ia the Mnsvo Ife., tom, L, jh 187, it is oi 

hi^li anti 10 thick* ^ 

fiurkart thff flimen«ion« aa 194 bv 232 Rbenif^h j ‘ ! 

larger than Kriglmh feet ; Kivem myn 35 or 40 vama miuarc. i ' 

alM> noticcfi on the #ilo|Xr of the hill before reachitig the filir- 

ramifi alwmt 20 feet high and U feet winare, (,f 

entiy |K>inte4 in itJi original condition. Thia waa probably tiie l 
stonea numtioned aWve. 
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sions given.” Mr Burkart states that near the inner 
odo-e of this terrace is a canal a foot deep and unde, 
covered with stone dags. On the outer edge of the 
terrace, on the eastern side, stands a wall eight feet 
tliick and eighteen feet high. Mr Lyon thinks the 
other sides were always oi)en, but Burkart s|>eak.s of 
tlie wall as having originally enclosed the square, and 
having been torn down on tliree sides, Avhich seems 
nmcli more probable. At one point on the eastern 
terrace stand.s a round pillar nineteen feet in circum- 
ference and of the same height fis tlie wall, or eighteen 
feet. There are visilde traces of nine other similar 
pillars, .seemingly indicating the former presence of a 
massive <.‘olumn-supported portico. 

Adjoining this enclosure on the east, with only a 
narrow passage intervening, is another, R of the 
j)lan, measuring according to Burkart’s mea.sure- 
ment, whieli agrees very nearly with that of Ber- 
ghes, one hundred by one bundred and thirty-eight 
feet,^ with walls still perfect, eighteen feet high 
and eight feet thick, in connection with which no 
terraces are mentioned, although Rivera s])eaks of 
steps on the west. Within the walls, twenty-three 
feet from the sides and nineteen and a half from the 
ends, is a line of eleven pillars — Lyon says fourteen, 
and Rivera ten — -each seventeen feet in circumference 
and of the .same heigLt as the walls. There can be 
little doul)t that these cohimns once sustained a roof. 
Mr Berghes in one of liis excavations in 1831 is 
said, by Nehel, to have found an ancient roof sup- 
ported by a Column, and showing exactly the method, 
followed l>y the builders. The root was made of 
large flat sU>nes, covered with mortiir and supported 
hy beams. It is not. quite clear how an excavation 
on the hill could show such a room, hut there is little 

Burkart implies that the terrace extends entirely rou ml the square, 
loriumg a sunken Imsin 4 or 5 feet ami ihh h prolvably the case, 

as It a^^reos with tlie plan of some other structures on the Inll „ ^ ^ 

. Bvon says 137 by 154 feet: Khcra, 50 to 00 varas, with walls 8 to 
y varas high. 
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room to doubt that the roof-structure was sipiilar to 
that described. Near this second enclosure — am} 
west of it, a.s is said, but that would be hardly ]>os. 
sible — Rivera speak.s of a circular ruin sixteen and a 
half feet in diainetor, with five steps leadintf uj) to 
the suiumit, on which some apartments were istill 
tTaccable. 

From the level ]datform in front of the two nnuii 
structures described, a causeway, beginning’ Avitli a 
stairway and guarded at tlie .sides by walls for iiuu h 
of its length, lead.s northward U)) the slope. About 
three hundred yards in this direction, possibly at the 
point marked R on this causeway, is a jnraiiiid iu 
perfect j)reservati<»n, about fifty A'ct .square at the 
ba.se, also fifty feet high, with a flat summit. Near 
this is another pyramid, only twelve feet stpiare and 
eighteen feet high, but stamling on a terra<-e fifty by 
one hundred feet. I’wo !K>wl-.shaped eircular juts, 
eight feet in diameter, with fragments of j)otterv and 
traces ad' fire; a .square Imildiiig ten hy eiglit feet 
on the iiiside, with walls ten feet high; and a siiujde 
mound of .stones eight feet high, are t!ie miscel- 
laneous remains noted in tliis part of the hill. 

The most exten.sive ami eomjdieatud ruins are 
found lietween tlic steoj) central heiglit and the "est- 
em brow of the hill, wliere there i.s a |)erpendiculur 
descent of a hundre<l and fifty feet. On this central 


height itself there are no niius, but pa.s.sing nearly 
round its l>ase are terraced roads twenty -five feet 
’wide, with perpendicular walls only partially artificial. 
Of the extensive grouj) of monuments on the |)latforia 
of the south-we.steru base of the central height, only 
the porti<An alxAut A ii, of the plan, lia.s been deh- 
nitely deseribcHl, and tlio description, although clear 
enough in itself, does not altogether agree with the 
plan. Here we have a sijjuare enclo.sure similar to 
the one alreatly de.scribed in the south at A iv. 1 
sides are one hundred and fifty feet, boundwl h\ a 
terrace three feet high and twelve feet wide, a i i 
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steps in the centre of each side. Back of the ter- 
race on the east, west, and south sides stand walls 
eiijht or nine feet in thickness and twenty feet hii,di. 
I'he north side of the square is lK>unded by the steep 
side of the central cliff' in which steps or seats are 
cut in scnno parts in the solid rock, and in othere 
built up with rough stones. In the centre of tliis 
.side, and partially on the terrace, is a truncated pyra- 
mid, with a base of tliirty-eight by thirty-five feet, 
and nineteen feet liigh, divided into several stories — 
five according to Nebel’s drawing, seven accoi’ding to 
Lyon’s statement.® 

In front of. the pyramid, and nearly in the centre 
of the s<juare, stands a kind of altar or small pyra- 
mid seven feet .square and fiN o feet high. A very 
clear idea of this square i.s given in the following cut 
from Nebel’s drawing. It pre.sent.s an interior view 
from a point on the .southern terrace. The pyramid 
in five stories, the central altar, the eastern "terrace 
with its ste}>s, and standing portions of the walls are 
all clearly portrayed. Tlie view, however, disagrees 
very essentially with the plan in representing exten- 
sive remains northward from the enclosure on the 
u}»per slope, where, according to Berghes’ plan, no 
ruins exist. There is an entrance in the centre of the 
eastern wall, another in the western, ai\d two on the 
south. These entrance.s do not seem to be in the 
form of doorways, but extend, according to the draw- 
ing, to the full height of the walls. That on the 
east is thirty feet wide and leads to an adjoining 
sijuare with sides of two hundred feet and walls still 
perfect. The arrangement of these two adjoining 
squares is much like that of those at A iv in the 
South, but in the northern structures there are no pil- 
lars to be seen. 

fho opening through the western wall leads to the 
entrance to a cave, reported to be ot great extent, but 

“in T gives the iliniensions of the pyramid os 30 feet square arid 

«w.t high; and of the altar in front as 0 feet square aud 6 feet high. 
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not exjtlored J>v any visitf)r on account of the 
condition of t)ie passiiot* h’jMlinjj!' toit - -or, as Cju 


nuiiod 

passiiof IcjMini}? toit - -or,as 
sayji, ixjcanso the win<i issnes constantly from tho i |i 
trance witli such force that no one can cntei " ' 
lights. The mouth of the subterranean passage is <>1 
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the brink of the western precipice; the walk were 
phistered, and the top 8up}>oi-ted by cedar beams. 
Strangely enough the structure at A iii, so clearly 
defined on the plan, is not de.scril)ed at all. It seems 
to l)e very similar to the enclosures described. 

Tlie ruins on the northern ])art of the plateau are 
similar in character to those in the .south, but fewer 
in number. Among tliem are scpiare terraced en- 
closures like those already mentioned; a pyramid 
with sloping sides, and eighteen feet square at the 
summit; a scpiare building sixteen feet square at 
the base and sixteen feet high; and two parallel 
stone mounds thirty feet long. 

On the lower .southern slo])es the foundation-stones 
of numerous buildings are found, and many parts of 
the adjoining plain are strewn with stones similar to 
those employed in the construction of the edifices 
above. There is now no water on the hill, but there 
are several tolerably j)erfect tanks, Avitli a well, and 
what seem to be the remains of aqueducts. 

The material of which all the works described are 
built is the gray jiorjihyry of this and the neighbor- 
ing liills, and Burkart states that' the building-stone 
of Lcks Edificios was not (piarried in the hill on 
which tliey stand, but lu'ought from another across 
the valley. The nature of tlie stone jiermits it to be 
very easily fractured into slabs, and those employed 
ill the buildings are of difterent sizes, but rarely ex- 
ceeding two or three inches in thickness and not 
hewn. They are laid in a mortar of reddish clay 
mixed witii straw, in which one visitor found a corn- 
busk. The mortar, according to Burkart, is of an 
inferior quality, — although others represent it as very 
good — and on the outer walks and in all ex|)osed situa- 
tions is almost entirely washed out. Except this 
'vasliing-out of the mortar, time and the elements 
have committed but slight ravages at Quemada, the 
dilapidation of the buildings lieing due for the most 
part to man’s agency, since most of the buildings of 
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the neighboring hacienda have been constructed of 
blocks taken from Los Edificios. Lyon found some 
evidence that the walls were originally plastered and 
whitened. 

A large circular stone from ten to thirteen feet in 
diameter and from one to three in thickness, according 
to different obseners, on the .surface of which were 
sculptured representations of a hand and foot, was 
foiuid at the wcvstern base of the hill, or as Bnrkart 
says, at the eastern l)ase. The editor of tlie 
Meximno also .sjieaks of a .sculptured turtle hearing 
the figure of a reed, the Aztec m atl. No other mis- 
cellaneous relics whatever Inive l>oeu found. Nothing 
resoTuhling inscriptions, hieroglypliics, or even archi- 
tectural decorations, is found in any |)art of tlie ruins. 
Obsidian fragments, arrow and spear heads, knives, 
ornaments, heads and idols of terra cotta and .stone, 
pottery whole or in fragments, human romain.s and 
burial de{X)sits, some or all of wliich are strewn in so 
great ahundance in the vicinity of most otlicr Aiiur- 
ican ruins, are here utterly wanting; or at least the 
only e.Kceptions are a tlnv lets of j»orphyry somewhat 
resemhling arrow-heads, and some small l)its t>f pot- 
tery found by Lyoii in tiie circular pit on tlie summit. 

The works wliich have hoeu dcscrilted nati.r.iily 
imply the exi.stence in this sj»ot at some time in the 
past of a great city of the plain, of which tlie t’or- 
ro de lo.s Edificios was at once the fortified citadel and 
temple. The paved causeways may he regarded a.s 
the principal streets of the ancient city, on whicli t]*c 
halntations of the people were Imilt of perisliahle 
material, or Jis constructed for some purely religious 
j)ur]H)se not now understraxl. Mr Burkait .suggests 
that the land in the vicinity was once sw'amjiy, and 
the cause w'ays w'ere raised to en.suro a dry road. Au 
examination of their foundation should settle that 
point, as a simple pavement of flat stones on tpo 
surface of a marsh would not remain permanently m 
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place. As simple roads; such structures were hardly- 
needed by barefooted or sandaled natives, having no 
carriages or beasts of burden; and it seems most 
reasonable to believe that they had a connection with 
religious rites and processions, serving at the same 
time as main streets of a city. 

The ruins of Quemada show but few analogies to 
any of the southern remains, and none whatever to 
any that we shall find further north. As a strongly 
fortified hill, bearing also temples, Quemada bears 
considerable resemblance to Quiotepec in Oajaca; 
and possibly the likeness would be still stronger if a 
plan of the Quiotepec fortifications wei’e extant. 
The massive charactei*, number, and extent of the 
nnnuiments show the buiklers to have been a power- 
ful and in some i-espect.'< an advanced people, hardly 
less so, it would seem at first thought, than the peo- 
ples of Central America; but the absence of narrow- 
buildings co^•er(xl by arches of ovei'lajiping stones, 
and of all decorative sculpture and painting, make 
the contnxst very striking. The pyramids, so far as 
tliey are described, do not differ very materially from 
.some in other parts of the country, but the location 
of the pyramids shown in the drawing and plan 
witiiin the enclosed and terraced squares seems 
unique. The pillars recall the roof structures of 
Mitla, but it is quite ])os.sil)le that the pillars at 
Quemada supported lialconies instead of roofs; in- 
deed, it .seems improbable that these large .squares 
Were ever entirely covered. The walls of [..os Edi- 
ficios arO higher as a rule than those of other Ameri- 
can ruins, and the absenct) of windows and regular 
doorways i.s noticeable. Tiu^ total want of idols in 
•structures so evidently built, at least partially, for 
religious purposes, is also a remarkable featsre, as is 
the ab.sence of the usual pottery, implemeuts, and 
Weapons. The peculiar structure, several times re- 
peated, of tw’o adjoining quadrangular spaces en- 
closed, or partially so, by high walls, and one of 
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them formed by a low terrace into a kind of square 
basin, containing something like an altar in its cen- 
tre, is a feature not elsewhere noted. There cuu 
hardly bo auy doubt that tliose and other ^JortioiKs of 
the ildifioios were devoted to religious rites. 

While Queinada does not compare as a speciuieu 
of advanced art witli TJxmal and Palenque, and is 
inferior so iar as sculpture and decoration are con- 
cerned to must other Nahua architectural monu- 
ments, it is yet one of the most remarkable of 
American ruins, presenting strong contrasts to all 
the rest, and is well worthy of a more cai-eful exam- 
ination than it has ever yet received. Sucli an 
examination is rendered comparativedy easy I)y the 
accessibility of the locality, and would, I have no 
doubt, l>o far from unproHtahle in an antiquarian 
point of view. Los Editicios, like (.’opan and Pa- 
leuque, ha\ e, so far as ha.s yet been ascertauned, no 
place in the traditional annals of the country, yet 
they hear no imirks of very great antiquity; that is, 
there is more reaison to chiss them with Xocliicalco, 
Quiotepee, Monte Alban, and the fortiHed towns of 
Yera Cruz, thaui witli the cities of Yucatan and 
Chiaoiis, or even the rayramids of Teotihu.ican and 
Cholulu. 

At San Juan Teul, nearly a hundred miles south- 
ward from Quemada, the Spaniards found a grand 
aborigimd temple when they' first came to this part of 
the country; and Frejes, an early writer, says, “there 
are ruins of a temple and of dwellings not far Irura 
the present pueblo,” There is, however, no later 
information re.specting this group of remains. j;^t a 
place called Tabmsco, about fifty miles from Queinada, 
Esparz» mentions the di-scovery of some stone axes. 
No other antiquities have been definitely reported ni 
the state of Zac'ateeas, although Arlegui tells \\b tha , 
the early missionaries were much troubled, and hi'i- 
dered in their work of conversion by the constan 
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discovery of idols and temples concealed in the 

mountains. ” 

I have no record of any relics of antiquity in the 
state of Agua.scalientes: San LuLs Potosi has hardly 
proved a more fruitful field of archmological research. 
Mayer gives a cut repre.senting a stone axe from this 
state ; Cabrei'a reports some ancient tornhs, or cuicillos, 
— which he calls cuiztdlos; the word being written 
differently l:)y different authors, and a.s applied to dif- 
ferent states — in the suburbs of the city of San Luis 
Potosf ; and according to a news{)aper report two idols 
and a sacrificial basin, cut from a concrete sand.stone, 
were found in the sierra near tlio city and brought to 
New Orleans. One of the idols was of life size, had 
two faces and a hole for the insertion of a torch in its 
right hand;, the basin was two feet in diameter, and 
held by intertwined serpents.*® 

In .southern TamauHpas relics are quite abundant 
and of a nature very much the same a.s that of those 
which have already been de.scril>ed south of the Rio 
Pduuco, the boundary line between Tamaulipas and 
Vera tVuz. At Encarnacion, in the vicinity of Tam- 
pico, Mr Furber reports the stone idol shown in front 
and profile view in the cut. The sculpture is described 
a,s rude, and with the idol, three feet high, were dug 
up several implements and utensils.*^ Kear a small 

^ ‘Tienc piicLlo (Tcul] por calveza \m cerro al pnncipio cuadrado 
oonm de iK?na tajada, y arriba otr<» ca-rro retbaulo, y eiiciina <Iol }>niiitTO 
bay tantsi oupaoidad que raWii ina.'< do vpintc mil iiidios, . . . Hn t ste monte 
esiaha ntia f^ahx, en uonde ewtalm 8U idoUb que llamaban el Teotl. . . .ticne 
mas una pila de los{i« de junturas de eiiict> varas de larjro y trt‘s de aiioho, 
y mas aiicha <le arril>a quo do abajo. . . . Esta pil«a tiene dos entradas ; la 
mia eu la esmiina que mini al NtiHo, cou eineo gnida^, v la otra one mira 
cn coquina a I Sur, con otrii-s oinco; iu> de esta piai, como dos tiros 
do areabuz, estdn dos montedMos quo oran los o.s^irios do los iiulias que 
«uoriru-al>au,^ Tello, in Icitzbalreia, CoL de Doe., tom. ii., pp. 3d2~4; /«., 
Crd/i, hfcchmuan, M8., p, W; tloscription ot the ttmiple, 
.^dyiniioe, Mex„ G cog. ^ Bold* tom. viii., p. 407: montio]i of ruins, 
m Mmeo 3/cit., tom! i., p. 18(>; stone axes, K.^iorrza, loforyne, p. < ; con- 
and idols^ Arhgm, Chron. iCarafccas, p. 95. „ , 

*\Mnff€r^s Me^x^. 04 it Was, p. 98; Cabtrm, in S(K. Mfx. Gfog„ Bolehn, 
iv,, p, *24; Annmtl Sriett. 1850. p. 3C1. 

^urbfr\^ Tn>dv€ Months Volunteer, pp. Ii87-8. 

Voi,. IV. 38 
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Iilitl from TnmatiHpM, 


salt lake between Tula and Santa Barbara, IMr Lyon 
found a ruined pyramidal mound of bard earth or 
clav, facetl witli Hut unliewn stones, with siniilar 
stones projeetiiifj and funning^ sti,‘]>s leading uj) the 
slope on one side. This pyramid is thirty paces in 
circumference at the base, and is divided V)y a terrace 
into tw(,> stories, tlie lower of wliich is tM’enty feet 
higli, and the vii>{>er in its ])resent state ten feet. 
Some stone and terra-cotta iiuage.s ])ave been taken 
from this mound, and anotlier mueli smaller but simi- 
lar structure is re]iortcd to exist somewhere in the 
same vicinity.'*' 

On the Tainissec hUver, whicli How.s into Tani]»ic() 
Bay, traces of ancient town.s have been found in two 
localitie.s near the Carmelotc Creek. They consist oi 
.scjittered hewn blocks of .stone, covered with vegeta 
ble mold and overgrown with immeiiHC trees and rank 
vegetation. At one of these locfditie.s the remains 
include seventeen large earthen mounds, with traces 
of a layer of mortar at the bottom. In them have 
been found broken pottery, rudely carved images t 
natural size in sandstone, and idols and heads in terra 

** Lyon's Journal^ voi i., p|>, 141-2. 
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cotta. Mr Norman gives cuts representing two of 
these heads." 

In the south-western part of the state, in the To- 
pila hills, near a creek of the same name, is a large 
group of remains at a locality known as Kanclio de 
las Piedras. Mr Norman, who spent a week in their 
examination, is the only authority for these remains, 
and as he was obliged to work alone and unaided, his 
exaininatioii was necessarily superficial. Over an area 
several miles square the ground is strcAvn with hewn 
hlock.s of stone and fragments of j>ottery and obsidian. 
.Many of the blocks bear decorative sculptured fig- 
ures. A female face carved from a blcwk of fine dark 
reddi.sh .sandstone, was brought away by Mr Norman 
and pre.sented to the New York Hi.storical Society, 
it is .shown in the cut. The face is of life size, very 
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'yinmetrical in its form, ajid of a Grecian type. 
Another inomiment sketched Iw the explorer was a 
stone turtle, .six feet long, with a human liead. The 
^^eiilpture, e.specially of the turtles slicll, is described 
as v cry fine ; the whole rests on a large I ilock of con- 
' fetu sandstone, and is called by the finder the Amer- 
ivau Spbynx. This relic was somewhat damaged, but 
the features of the human face seemed of a Caucasian 
I’atluir than a native type. 

The Topila ruins include twenty mounds, both cir- 
cular and square, from six to twenty-five feet in 
built of earth and laced with unifonn blocks 
sandstone, eighteen inches square and six inches 
hick. The facings had for the most paid fallen, and 

EanMe^by Land and Wafer, pp. l69-7a 
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that invariably inward in tlie smaller mounds, indi- 
cating perhaps their original use as tombs. Many of 
the blocks are scattered through the forest in places 
where the mounds had entirely disajipeared. Of all 
the mounds only one ha.s any trace of a terrace, and 
in that one it is very faint; and there is no evidence 
that mortar was emj)k)yed in laying the stones. Tlie 
largest covered about two acre.s, and lK)re on it.s .sum- 
mit a wild tig-tree one hundred feet high. At its 
ba.se is a circular wall of stone, the to}) of which is 
even with the surface of the ground — })erhaps a well 
— and whicli is fdU'd with stones and broken [lottcrv. 
Its top is covered with a circular stone four feet and 
nine inches in diameter and .seven indies thiidv, witli 
a hole in its centre and .some ornamental ]ine.s .sculp- 
tured on its up})er .surface. Another round .sturic, 
twelve feet in diameter and tliree feet thick, on the 
front of wliich is carved a colo.ssal liuman hi'ad, is 
shown in the cut. The author speaks ^aguely of 



Colt>r^^>al i lead -Topi la Ruitw, 

“vast pile.s of broken and cruinliling .stones, tlie ruins 
of dilufiidated buildings, which were .strewed over a 
vast s[»aco;” and his outs ol‘ the relic.s which I Inivc 
copied show in the background, not included in mV 
co})ies, regular walls of hewn stone. ^Ir Norman re- 
gards this group a.s the remains of a great city, the 
site of which is now covered liy a heavy forest. “ 
another locality, seven miles further north-we.st on 
the Topila Creek, and a few miles from the Piinitto 
River, is another group of circular mounds, one o 
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tliem twenty-five feet high, and the lower portions 
faced with flat hewn stones. Hewn Vjlocks of various 
j'orms and sizes are also scattered alM)ut the locality, 
but none of them are sculptured.^^ Lyon tells us 
that “remains of utensils, statues, wearions, and even 
skeletons,” have l>een often found in digging for the 
foundations of now buildings in the vicinity of Tam- 
pico, or Tamuuli|)as. He made drawings, which he 
did not ]>ubli.sh, of two very ])erfect basalt idols, and 
inentipncd also some bone carvings and terra-cotta 
idols h)und in this region.*® In northern Tamaulipas 
I lind only t)ne mention of al>original monuments, 
and that at Burrita, alnait twenty miles ea.st from 
Matauioras, respecting which locality Berlandier says, 
“on a small hill widt h is seen two or three hundred 
paces from the rauelio i.>f Burrita are found in abund- 
ance (as the rancheros say) the bone.s of ancient 
peoples.'’*® 

Nuevo Leon, adjoining Tamaulipa.s on the west, 
is another of the states within who.se limits no an- 
tiipdtic.s have l)een reported ; and in Texas on the 
nortli almost the same absence of aboriginal remains 
is to be remai’ked, although one group of roek-in- 
scriptions will 1 ,h* noted in a future chapter at Rocky 
Dell creek, in the north-western part of the state 
bordering on New Mexico. In the region bordering 
on the valley known as the Bolson de ^lapimi, com- 
prising parts of the states of Coahuila, Durango, and 
tddhualiua, the natives at some time in the past seem 
to have deposited their dead in natural oaves, and sev- 
fud of the.se burial deposits of great extent have 
hoen discovered and reported. None of them are 
accurately located by any traveler or writer, nor is it 
l>ossiblo to tell iu whicli of the throe states any one 

AomanV Ramble’s btf Land and Wtilt'r, itn. 121-37. 
fyoii’i Juurnrd, vol.'i., pi>. 21, 2S, lU. M.Mition of Tamauhpaaan- 
o'r'r'n'®'). aad Lyon, in Mtif/rr\< Aitfc, etc., vol. li., jtp. 

^ vol. vi., p. TtSI. Xev"*^pa[>cr accAiuat of 

Cbriftiianitv, in f Vo/iUf’V Vah/orma^ p. 30, 
anc^ Thovti, Diario, p. 131, 
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of them should be described. As antiquities, how- 
ever, tlieso burial caves do not require a long notice. 
The one of w'hich most has been written is that dis- 
covcixhI by Juan Flores in 1838. The entrance to 
the cave wnis at the foot of a hill, and witliin were 
seated round the walls over a tliousand inununics 
“dres.sed in tine blankets, made of tlie til)re.s of leotiu- 
guilla, with sandals, made of a species of liana, on 
their feet, and ornamented w'ith colored scarfs, v ith 
btmls of seeds of fruits, pc)!ished hones, &c.,” a.s Wiz- 
iizenus says, Mulilenpfordt tells us that Flores to 
find this cave traveled eastward from the Uancho San 
Juan de Ca.sta, which is eighty-six leagues northward 
from Durango. Another traveler beard of .several of 
tliese (“aves, and that the remains hmnd were of gi- 
gantic sizv*. Mayer gives ;i roi>ort that in latitude 
'27 2b' there are a multitude of caverns excavated 

from .solid rock, hearing insco-ihed figures of aninials 
and men, tlie latter dressed like the ancient Mexi- 
cans. Some of them were d(;serilied hy Fr i{(.)tca as 
fifteen hy thirty feet, and identical proltahly witli 
Cliicoinoztoc, the famou.s ‘.seven caves.’ A writer in 
Siiliinan’if Jonrnn/, referring i»eiimj>.s to tlie saino 
cave, extends tlie mimher of mummic.s from a thou- 
sand to millions, aiul sj)eaks of necklaces of ma’ine 
shells. Mr Wilson locates one of these mummy- de- 
po.sits on the western slope oi' a high mountain over- 
Iwking the ancient jiuehio of Chiricahni, in (.‘hihua- 
hua probahl 3 ^ Several row.s of iKMlies, dried and 
shrunken l>ut not decayed, were ex])osed hy an exca- 
vation for saltpetre, iiach body sewn uj) iu a strong 
w'eli-woven cloth, and (•overed again with sewn pahu- 
leaves, lay on its ba<*k on two sticks, with knees 
drawn up to chin, and feet toward the mouth of tic 
cavern. The cave wa.s a hundred feet in circumfor- 
ence and thirty or forty feet iiigli, and the bottom fa’ 
a depth of twenty feet, at least, was comptiscd 
ternate layers of Irodies, and of earth and pebbled- 
The preservation is thought to be attributable to the 
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dryness of the air and the presence of saltpetre. 
Parts of the mummies, of the w rapping-cloths, l)one 
beads and heads of blue stone, with parts of a belt 
and tassels, were presented to the California Academy 
of Natural Sciences in July, 18G4. Sr Avila de- 
scribes two of these caves situated in the vicinity of 
San Lorenzo, about thirty-five leagues west of Par- 
ras, in Coahuila. One liad to be entered from the 
top by means of ropes, .-ind the other had some of its 
rocks artificially cut and painted. In both of these 
deposits lK)Jie.s were found instead of mummies, but 
tliey wore as in the other cases wu-apped in cloth and 
gaily decked with beads, sticks, and tassels. Hair 
w'as found on some of the head.s, and a white hand 
w'as noticed frequently painted on the walls. Padre 
Alegre speaks of the existence of caves in this region, 
with human remain.s, and painted characters on the 
cliffs. liespecting the latter, Padre Ribas says “the 
cllfis of that hill and of the caves were marked with 
characters and a kind of letters, formed with blood, 
and in some places so high that nobody but the devil 
could have put tliem there, and so pennanent that 
neither the rains nor w'inds had era.sed or diminished 
them.”*^ 

Besides the burial cave.s, the only account I find 
of any antiquitie.s in the state of Coahuila, is con- 
tained in the following quotation, of rather doubtful 
authenticity, perhap.s, re.s|)ecting some remain.s on the 
hacienda of San Martero, al>out twenty-six miles 
from Monclova. “d'he spot lamrs every appearance 
of having once l>een a ])t>pulous city. Stone founda- 
tions are to be seen, covering uiany acres. lunumer- 
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able eolumne and walls rise up in every direction, 
composed of both limestone and sandstone. The col- 
umns are built in a variety of shapes, some round, 
others square, and bear every imprint of the work of 
human hand.s .... For miles in the vicinity, the basin 
is covered with broken pottery of burnt clay, fantas- 
tically paintwl and ornamented with a variety of in. 
explicable desig'na.”*’* 

In Durango, besides the sepulcliral deposits al- 
luded to, Kii)a.s in his standard and very rare Work 
on the triumphs of the faith' in the northern region.s, 
mention.s the e.\i.stenoe of idols, cohunn.s, and the 
mins of habitations at Znpe, in the central })art of 
the state; and Lario.s t«dls ns that in the vicinity 
of the church wiiich wa.s Iwing huilt in his time, 
there were foun<l at every step burial vases, con- 
taining a.shes and human iMUies, stone.s of variotrs 
colors, and. most Wonderful of ail, statues or imayes 
of men and atiimais, one re.senibling a }>riest*® At 
San Agu.stin, between tin; city of Durango and San 
Juan del Kio, Arlegui notc.s the existence of some 
bones of giants. The go<Hl padre did intt rely in 
making his statement on mere reports, but .saw 
with his own eyes a jaw-tcadh which meu.sured over 
eight inches s«juare, and Iteloiiged to a jaw which 
must, accoixling to his calculations, have measured 
nine feet and a half in the seinicinde.® In the voi- 
CJinic region e.vtending south-eu.stward from the city 
of Durango, known a.s La Hrofia, thei'o are largo 
numbers of very curious natural caves, the Iwttoms 
of which are covered with a thick layer of line dust, 
containing much saltpetre. In this dust, Sr Jose 
Fernando Ramirez discovered various antiquarian 
relics, which he dej)o.sited in the National Museum 
of Mexico. The only ono specially mentioned was a 

« ill AUnrey Hut, Comp, tie tom. il, pp- ' 
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very small stone turtle, not over half an inch in di- 
ameter, very perfectly carved from a hard material. 
The region of La Brefia has always been a land of 
mystery popularly supposed to contain immense con- 
cealed treasure, the localities of the deposits being 
marked by small heaps of stones which occurred 
frequently in out-of-the-way places not covered by 
the torrent of lava. Most of these stone heaps, per- 
haps altars or burial places of the ancient inhabitants, 
have been destroyed by the treasure-seekers, always 
without yielding the sought-for deposits of gold or 
silver. The only other relics of aboriginal times in 
La Breha are certain small cup-shaped excavations 
in the living rock, .supposed to have been used 
originally for ofterings to the deitie.s worshiped by 
the natives.®* 

4 I find no record of any ancient monuments in 
J^naloa, and across the gidf in the state of Lower 
C with the exoejttion of some idols, said to 

have been lironght to the priests l)y the natives they 
were attempting to convert, and a snu)oth stone alx>ut 
six feet long, l)earing a kind of coat of arms and 
some inscril>ed eliaracters,®* the onlv accounts of an- 
tiquities relate to cave and cliff paintings and mscnp- 
tions, which have never been copied, and concerning 
which corjsequently not much can be said. Clavigero 
says that the Jesuits found, between latitude 27“ and 
28^, “.several great cave.s excavated in living rock, 
arul })ainted with figures of men and women decently 
clad, and of several kinds of animals. These pic- 
tures, though rude, rej>resented di.stiuctly the objects. 
The colors employed in them were obhiiacd, ^ may 
be plainly seen, from the mineral earths which are 
found alaout the volcano of \'^irgenes.” The paintings 
were not the work of the natives found in {H>s.se8sion 

Rmiirez, Notieim ITist. dr Dummo, pp, 6-9; W., in Soe. Ge«g,, 

tom. V,, pp. lo-ii. 
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of the country, at least so the Spaniards decided, and 
it was considered rouiarjcablo that they had remained 
through so many centuries fresh and uninjured hy 
time. The colom were yellow, red, green, and hlacli, 
and many designs were jdaced .so high on clifts that 
it seemed nece-ssuiy to some of" the missionaries to 
suppose the ageficy of the giaut.s that were in ‘those 
days.’ Indeetl, gi<int.s’ bones were found on the 
peninsula, as in all other parts of the country, and 
the natives are said to liave had a tradition that the 
paintings were the work of giants who came from 
the north. Olavigero mentions one cave whose walls 
and i‘oof formed aii arch resting on the fl<X)r. It was 
about fifteen liy eighty feet, and the pictures on it.s 
wails repre.sented men and woman tlres.sed like ilexi- 
cans, but liarefooteil. I'iie men bad their arms raised 
and siu'ead apart, and one woniiiii wore lier hair loose 
and flowing down her i>ack, and also liael a {dnme. 
Some animals were noted Isjth native and foreigo. 
One author .‘^ay.s they bore no re.semblanco to Mexi- 
can paintings. A series of re<l hands are rejamted 
a cliff near Santiago mission in the south, and also, 
towards the .sea, some jtainted fishes, Imws, arrows, 
and obscure characters. A rock-iuscrij»tiou near 
Purmo, thirty leagues from Santiago, seemed to the 
Spanish ol,>strver to <sjnt:;iu (Jothic, Helu'ow, and 
Chaldean letters. From all tliat is known of the 
Ijower California rock-})aintitjgs and inscriptions, 
there is no rea.son to .suppose that they differ nuicli 
from, or at lea.st are superior to, those in the New 
Mexican region, of whicli wo shall find .so many .speci- 
mens in the next chapter. It is not imjuobable tliat 
tbe.se ruder in.scription8 and j)ioture.s exist in the 
TOuthem country already pa.ssed over, to a much 
greater extent than appears in the preceding pages, 
but have remained comparatively unnoticed by trav- 
elers in search of more wonderful or perfect relics oi 
antiquity,®* 

*> Clamgero, Btoria della Cal., Unii. L, pp. 107-0; Do«, 'Hitt. Met., 
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Only one monument is known in Sonora, and that 
only through newspaper reports. It is known as the 
Cerro do las Triucheras, and is situated about fifty 
miles south-east of Altar. An isolated conical hill 
]uis a spring of water on its summit, also some heaps 
of loose stones. The sides of tlie cerro are encircled 
by fifty or sixty walls of rough stone.s ; each about 
nine feet higli and from three to six feet thick, occur- 
ring at irregular intervals of fifty to a hundred feet. 
Each wall, excej)t that at the l)ase of the hill, has a 
gateway, hut the.se entrances occur alternately on op- 
Ipasite sides of tlie hill, .so tliat to rciich the summit 
enemy would have to fight his way about twenty- 
five times round the circumference. (Jnc writer tells 
us that Las rriucheras were first found — probably 
by the Spaniards — in 1050; aceording to another, the 
nati^•e.s say that the fortifications existed in their 
present state long before the S[)aniards came ; and 
finally Sr C. M. Galan, ex-governor of Sinaloa and 
Lower California, a gentleman well aecpiainted with 
all the north-western region, informs me that there is 
much doubt among the inhahitauts of the locality 
whotlicr the walls have not been built since the Span- 
ish Conquest. Souora also furni.shed its quota of 
giants’ hones.®* 


Tliere are three or four localities in the state of 
Chihuahua where miscellaueous remains are vaguely 
luentioncid in addition to the luirial caves already re- 
ferred to in the extreme .south-east. Haidy reports 
a cave near the presidio of San Buenaventura, from 
wliich saltpetre is taken for the manufacture of pow- 
der, and iu which .some arrows have been tound, wit^ 
some curious shoes iuteiidcd for the hoot ot an ani- 
arranged to he tied on liocl in front, with a 
view of misleading pursuers. T'he cave is verj' large, 
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and the natives have a tradition of a subterranean 
passage leading northward to the Casas Grandes, 
over twenty mile.s.“ Ijatuberg nientioMs the exist- 
ence of some remains at Corralitos, and annoniu es 
his intention to exjdtne them.® (Jnreia Cundo says 
that {undent works arc found at various jtolnts in the 
state, specifying, however, only one of them, which 
consists of a spiral parapet wall eneiroling the side.s 
of a liill from top to bottom, near the canon of Ba- 
chimba.” 


One celebrated group of ruins remains to be de: 
scritxjd in tliis cha|)ter - the Ca-siis ( Jrandes of north- 
ern Chihuahua. These ruins are .situated on the 
Ca-sas Grande.s Kiver, — width, flowing nortliward, 
empties into a lake near the C^niU'd States httundary, - 
about midway between the towns of Janos and (ia- 
leana, and one hundred and fifty ndles north-west of 
the city of Cidlmahua. They are frequently nien- 
tioned by the early writers a-s a probable station of 
the migrating Aztee.s, but thi:*.se early accounts are 
more than nsualiy inaetnuate in tld.s case. Kobert- 
son found in a manuscript work a mention of the 
Casas Grantles as ‘The rtunains of a paltry Indlding 
of turf and stone, [ilasti-red over with white earth or 
lime.”®* Arlegui, in Ids VhrotiH'n, speaks of them a.s 
“grand edifices all of stone well-hewn and pctiislied 
from time ijnmemorial.” So niedv joined wimc the 
blocks of stone that they .setuned to have been ‘burn 
so,’ without the slightest trace of mortar; but the 
author add.s that they might have ].)eeu jouieci witli 
the juice of soiue herbs or riK»ts.‘® Clavigeru, who 
claim.s to liave derived his infonuatioji from {cu'ties 
who had visited the ndn.s, — since the hostile attitude 
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of the Apaches at the time of his own residence in. 
the country made a visit impracticable — was the first 
to give any definite idea of the.se monuments, al- 
tliough he also fall.s into several errors. He says: 
“This place is known by the name of Casas Grandes 
on account of a vast edifice still standing, whicli ac- 
cording to the univensal .tradition of the people was 
built by tlu) Mexicans in their pilgrimage. This edi- 
fice i.s coirstructed according to the plan of those in 
New Mexico, tliat is com[)osed of tliree stories and a 
terrace al»ove them, without doors in the lower story. 
Tlie entrance to the edifice is in the .second story; 
so that a ladder is required.”®® 

Sr Escudero examined the ruins in 1819, and de-^ 
scribes them as “a group of rwms built with mud 
widls, exactly oriented according to the four cardinal 
poifiit.s. Tlic blocks of earth arc of nnei}ual size, but 
placed with symmetry, and the perfection with which 
tliey have lasted during a ])eriod wliich cannot be less 
than three htindred yeans shows great skill in the art 
of building. It is .seen that the edifice had three 
.stories and a roof, witii exterior stairAvays proEably of 
woud. The same class of construction is found still 
in all the independent Indian towns of Moqui, north- 
ea.st from the state of Chiluialnia. Most of the rooms 
are t'cry small with diK>rs so small and narrow that 
they seem like the cells of a prison.”®' A writer in 
the A/huni ^fexicano, who visited the Onsas Grandes 
in 1842, Avroto a de.scription Avhich is fur superior to 
anything that precedetl it.®' Mr Hardy visited the 
but lii.s account atiords A'ery little information;®* 
and Mr Wizlizenu.s gives a brief description evidently 
drawn from some of the earlier authorities and con- 
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sequentljr faulty." Finally Mr Bartlett explored tlie 
locality m 1851, and his description illustrated with 
cuts is by far the most satisfactory extant. From his 
account and that in the Album most of the following 
information is derived.*® 

The ruined casas are about half a mile from the 
modern ^^exic^u^ town of the same name, lo<;‘ate<l in a 
finely chosen site, comnumding a broad view over tlu; 
fertile valley of the Ciusas CJratides or San Miguel 
river, which valley — or at least the river bottom - is 
hero two miles wide. Tiii.s bottom is bounded by a 
plateau almut twenty-five feet higber, and the ruins 
are found partly on the bottom and jiartly on the 
more .sterile |)iateau above. They consist of walls, 
gejierally fallen and crumldetl into liea|)s of rubbish, 
but at some jioints, as at the corners and where .sup- 
ported by ])artitifm walls, still standitig to a lieight of 
from five to thirty feet al.>uve the bea])s of debris, ;tnd 
some of tliem as iiigh a.s fifty feet, if reckoned from 
the level of the ground. The cuts on tliis and the 
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opposite pagas represent views of the ruins from three 
different stand|K>ints, ius .sketclied by Mr Bartlett. 
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Civsas (*niBilcs — Cliiiliuahua>. 

The material of the Avails is sun-dried hlocks of 
mud and oravol, al.out twfuty-tvvo umhes tluek imd 
uf irre-ular leno-th, generally al)out three leet, pnh- 
ahlv formed and dried in situ. tH this mateiial at d 
metluxlof eonstruction more details \vill l>e gi'en 
the following chapter on the New ^Me.vu'au region 
where the buildings are of a smnlar 
Avails are in some parts five h’fl 
much damaged at the tinu* of INlr b;u . 

that nothing could be nscertaiiied, at , 

excavation, re-specting their finish on ei aa ^ • 
The author of the account in the 
the plaster Avliich covers the t'lx'ks is o . 

stone, but this maybe doubted. Ihcre i'’ ’ 

however, that they were plastered ou ^ * 

riur and exterior, wth a composition much like tuat 
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of which the blocks were made; Escudero foun<i 
some poi'tions of the plaster still in place, but does 
not state what was its composition. The remains of 
the main .structure, which w'a,H rectanjfular in its plan, 
extend over an area measuring' al)out eight hundnal 
feet ln>m north to south, and two hundred and lifty 
from ea.st to we.st.*® Within this area are three great 
heaps of ruined wallx, but low connecting lines of 
debris indicate that all formed one edifice, (^r were at 
lea.st connected by corritlors. On the south the wall, 
or the lieaps indicating its existence, is contiinions 
and regular; of the northern .side nothing i.s .said; 
hut on the ea.st and west the walls are very irregular, 
with many angles and projections. 

The gi-ound plan of tlie Avhole .strnctiire ctnild not 
l>e made out, at least in the limiteil time at Mr Bart- 
lett's dispo.sal. He found, luovever, one row of a])art- 
meuts who.se plan is .shown in the cut. Each of the 


m 


(irotniil {*lan — 

six shown is ten hy twenty feet, and the .small .struct- 
ure in tlie curneruf each is a jien rather than a rouiii, 
fajiiTig only three or four fet;t high. In tlie Albuvi,. 
the u.sual dimensions of tin; rwans are giveri us about 
twelve and a half hy sixteen and ii luilf feet; <*110 
very perfect nxmi, liowever, being a little over tour 
feet scjuare. Bartlett found many rooms altogether 
tcK) small for .slecjdng apartments, some t>f great size, 
wluise dimensions are not given, and several en- 
closures tcKj large to have been covered hy a root, 
doubtle».s enclosed courtyards. One portion of stand- 
ing Avail in the interior had a d<x)r\vay narroAver at 

•* Although the dimenftion)i in the Aihum arc «vcn a* 414 hy 
probably iuclutling uomt* »tm€turoa rockouc4 by fiartlott m detocnea* 
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the top than at the bottom, and two circular openings 
,,r windows above it. The explorer of 1842 sjKjaks 
of doorways long, square, and round, some of them 
lieing walled up at the bottom so a-s to form windows. 

Not a fragment of Wf)od or stone remained in 1851 ; 
nor could any lioles in the walls be found ^^hich 
.seemed to have held the original lioor-timbers; and 
consetpiently there was no way of determining the 
mim1>t)r of storie.s. In 1842, however, a piece of rot- 
ten wood was found, over a window a.s it seems; and 
tlie iieople in the vicinity said they had found many 
beams. No traces of any stairway was, however, 
vi.sible. No doubt the earlier accounts s})oke of 
wooden stairways, or ladders, beeau.se such means of 
entrance were comniionly u.sed in similar and more 
mcHleru Imilding.s in New ^lexico; later writers con- 
verted the conjectures of the first visitors into actual 
fact; hence the galleries of wood and exterior stair- 
ways s})oken of l.)y Wizlizenus anil others. 

It is ditlieult to detenuine where the idea orig- 
inated that the structure had three stories; for the 
walls still .standing in places to a height of tifty feet, 
notwithstanding tlie wear of three centuries at least, 
would certainly indicate .six or seven stories rather 
than three. These high walls are always in the in- 
terior, and the outer walls are iu.no jiart of a suffi- 
cient height to indicate more than one story. The 
general idea of the structure in its original condition, 
Jonned from the de.scriptions and views, is that of an 
uumen.se central pile — similar to some of the .Fuehlo 
towns of New Mexico, and particularly tliat of Taos, 
“1 which a cut will be given in the following chajiter 
"-ri.sing tQ n height of six or seven storiis, and sur- 
uaunded by lower houses laiilt ahout several court- 
yards, and presenting on tlie exterior a rectangular 
form. Notwithstauding the imi>erfeet exploration of 
' and its advanced state of diiajridation, the 

’■eader of the following chapter will not tail to un- 

Vot. 3V* ox 
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derstand ckarlj^ what this Casa Grande was like 
when still inhabited; for there is no doubt that this 
building was used for a dwelling as well as ii.r 
other ])ur})oses, and tins may be regarded as tht* 
first instance in tiie nortliward }>rogress of our in- 
vestigation where any remains ot authentic aboriginal 
dwellings have l) 0 eu met. 

About one hundred and fifty yards west of tin; 
main buililing and .soim;what higlu;r on the jfiatean, 
are seen the foundations of another structure ol’ sinii 
lar nature and material, indicating a line of .small 
apartments built rouial an interior eo\irt. acconlint^^ 
to the ground plan .shown in the cut, the whole form- 



(irtmii'I Plan (iran<1iM. 

ing a HCjUare with .sidt;s ot about one hundred and 
fifty feet. There ao; .some other heaps in the vicin- 
ity' whleli may Very likely represent biiihlings, <<t 
whose original forms, however, they eonvey no idea, 
lie.sides .some remains of what .seemed to .Mr Baitleti 
to be very evidently those of miKlern Spanish build- 
ings. Between tliu two luiildings described tlieie ate 
three mounds or 1 leaps of loose stones each ahoiit til- 
teen feel high, which have not been opened. Bscii- 
dero, followed Ity Gareia < ’onde, Htat<;s that thrcati; i- 
out an o.vttait of twenty leagues in length and ten 
lea.gties in width in the valleys of the ( itsas (it<im e 
and Jano.s, iiiouikIs are found in gfcait numbers-- -o^‘' 

two thousand, as e.stimated in the Afhnm ^and i‘> 

such as have been opened have furnished painttc pn 
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tery, metates, stone axes, and other utensils. One 
visitor thouj^ht that one of the mounds presented 
orcat regularity in its form and had a summit plat- 
form. 

Escudero and Hardy report the existence of an 
aqueduct or canal which formerly l)rought water from 
a s|)ring to the town. The following cut shows 




Pottory from (inuales. 


f^pec:imen.s of broken ixitterv found in connection 
''dth the ruins. The ornamentati«>u is in black, 
*cd, or brow'n, on a white or I’oddish ground, riie 
material is said to he superior in texture to any 
maiudactured in later times by the natives of this 
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reffion. The whole valley for miles aromid is strewn 
with svu'h fragments. Unbroken specimens of {,,4. 
teiy are not abundant, a.s is naturally tlu; cuso in n 
country traversed continually by roving bands of lui. 
tives to whom it is easier to pick up or dig oig 
earthen utensils than to munufaeture or buy them 
Tlii’i'c specimens -were however found by Mr iku-tlctl; 
and are shown in the cut, Mr Hardy also sketclitd 



l*utt4*ry fnim i'txsAH (JrtiinUs. 


a vase Very similar to the first fiifiire ut* the eut, and 
he spuak*^ ut speeiruuns td* t‘art!iea imae'i/s in 

the Keyiaiaii .style, which are, to \\\o at least, su per- 
fectly uniiiterestirii,^, that I was at in> pains t“ pivn ure 
any of them." Accurdinbt to tlm J//unu, some idols 
had ht c/ii found hy tin.; inhabitants aiuono’ other I't'ht's, 
and the ^vvauen <‘laimed to have (lis(‘oven‘d a nonu- 
Blent of anti<juity wliich was ol* praeti<\al utihry to 
them.sel ves, as well as ot* interest to archreoii^biists - 
Banztdy, a jar filled with hears oreasid The 
shown ill the cut, has a susj)ieiously uioderu look, 



from f5ran<k«. 

although included in Bartlutt’.s plate of Chihnahti.ui 
antiquities. 
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The inhabitants pointed out to Bartlett, on the top 
of a high raoniitain, some ten miles south-west of 
the ruins described, what they said was a stone fort- 
ress of two or three stories, blscudero descrilxrs this 
monument, which he hx:ates at a distance of only 
two leagues, as a watch-tower or sentry-statioTi on 
the top of a high clitT; and says that the soutliern 
^lo))c of tlie hill has many linos of stones at irregular 
inti:rvals, with heajrs of loose stones at their ex- 
tremities. This is })rol)ably, in tlie absence of more 
(letinite information the more credible account. The 
Alhinn rej>resents this monument as a fortress built 
of great stones very perfectly joijied, tliough witliout 
tlic aid of mortar. The wall is said to be eighteen 
or twenty fcait thick, and a road cut in the ruck leads 
to the summit. At this time, 1842, tlie works were 
licing destroyed for the stone they contained. Clavi- 
gero s[»eaks (d' the liill works as “a fortress defended 
on one side by a liigh mountain. a)id on other sides 
hy a wall aliout seven feet tliick, tlie foundations of 
which yet remain. Tliere arc .seen in this fortress 
stones as large as millstones; the 1 teams of the roofs 
are of jtine, and well worked. In tlie centre of the 
vast editiee is a moumi, Iniilt as it seems, for the 
puritose of keeping guard and wateliing the enemy.” 
( ’lavigero evidently confimnds the two groups of 
ruins, and from Ids error, and a similar one by others, 
come the a'eeuuuts whieli represent the Ca.sas Crandes 
as liuilt of stone, lie mentions obsidian mirrors 
ainniiw' tiie relies dug up liere, |>n)halily witliout any 
authority. The cut from Bai'tlett shows a stone 
inctate found among the ruins. 



fmm rankles. 

far as any conclusions or cuiuparisons suggested 
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by tkis Ghihuahuan ruin are concerned, they niav 
l>est be deferred to the end of the following chapter. 
Tlie Oa.sus Grander, and the ruins of tlie nortlieri. or 
New Mexican group, should be cla.ssed together. 
They were tlie work of the same people, at about tlu- 
Slime ejKich. 



CHAPTER XL 

ANTIQCITIES OF A1U20XA AND NEW MEXICO. 

AuEA v:n< u)si:d nv tiik (Dla, Kio (Juanpk i>kl Nokte, and Colo- 
i{ado-'A. Land <>k .Mvstkuv WoNOKni rL Dei'olts and Advln- 

TtAiK.H OK MlSiSIONAfUKS, Hr NTKIi.S, MlNKR-S AND Pl- 

ONLLIiS -KxrLORATJoN llAlLRoAD Si K\ KVS -CLA^^SlFirATION OF 
ilKMAlNS-MoNl MLNTS OF THK (III A V AI.l.KV--j>(M I.DKUlNSCRIP. 

tiuns — Tin: Casa (DiANio: of Arizona Karlv Aciounts and 
Modkun Kxi^i.okation — Adoiik ilriLDiNGs - View and Plans— 
MISI’ELL VNKOl s RKMAINS, AiAA^LIAS, AND PoTTERY OTHER ItriNS 
ON THE (HLA -A’aLLEV OF THE IiIO S vLA DO -PlO V ERDE— PUEBLO 
Creek— (‘rEMK Oilv Triiu taries of the Colokado- IDx'K-In- 
s( RiFTioNs» Un.L Williams Ft)icK Keined Cities of the Colo- 
rado Chuhato -Uio IM curo Eithotoindron Creek- Navarro 
S pRiNfi Zi Ni Valley Areh serina; Zr5;i~ 0 ,io del Pesoado— 
iNs( Rn»rit»N Kook ODo San Jean -IUtns of the Chellv and 
C n v(D Canons — Vali.ev of the Pio (Ikandk Peerlo Towns, 
In H A nn ED and in Kein^ The Moon Tiovns—The Sf:ven Cities 

OF (’hlOLA ItlisrME, COMI'ARISVLNS, AM) ('ONCLl SIGNS. 

('rossiii^ tho boundary line ]>et\voon the northern 
and southern rej)ul)lies, and enterinij the territory of 
the Pacitio ETiiited Stato-i, I shall })re.sent in the 
l>re.seufc cliapter all that is km)\vu of antiquities in 
Arizona and New Mexieo. An area a])j>roximating 
^onanvhat the form of a right-angle triangle, with a 
base of four hundred niile-s and a perpeiulioular of 
three hundred, includes all the remains in this region, 

I he valley of the Kio ( Jila, Avith those of its tribu- 

btry streams, is the southern boundary, or base, 

( 610 ) 
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stroteliiiig alonijf the thirty-tliird parallel of latitude- 
the llio Grande del Norte, flowing southward 1 h;. 
tween the one hundred anil sixth and one lumdred 
and seventh ineridisuts, forms with its valley tlie east- 
ern limit or pei'iieiidieular ; while on the north and 
west the region is Itoiuided hy the l\io ( ’olorndo as a 
hypothenu.se, alln-it a very winding one. 'fhe latter 
river might, however, he straightened, thus imiirov- 
ing materially the geometrieal symmetry of my tri- 
angle, without interfering mueh with aiieieiit reinuins 
as will he .seen when the relies, of the fohjrado sec- 
tion are deserilHal, 


Tlic face of the country i.s made up of fertile val- 
leys, precipitous e.-u'ions, rugged mountains, and desert 
tahie-iands, tlie latter pnaloiainating and eoiistituting 
a verv larg«- portion of tin- ari'.a. .-Vrizinia and New 
<-xieo since first they hecame known to the outsidi; 
World, have always had, .as they still h.ave, more or 
less of the mysterious comieeted with theiii. kfere 
have heeu hx-ated for over three hundred years tliC' 
wonderful ])eop!es, m.arvelous cities, (extensive ruin.s, 
mines <»f untold wealth, unparaliehal natural pheiiein- 
eiia, savagos of the most hloodtldrsty and uiereiicss 
character, and otln r marvels, that from the narratives 
of advetiturefs and niis.sionaries liave found the!r way 
into romauee and liistory. 'I'his wa.s in a certain 
.sense the la.st /Xmerieun stronghold ofethe mysterious 
as eonneeted witli the ahmigiiies, where the native 
ruct-'S ya’t dis])ute the progres.s of a foreign civdizatien. 

And the wondrous tales of tliis border land hetween 
civilisation and savjigism, always exaggeratetl, Invd 
ncvertliele.ss mueh fotmdution in fuet. The Ihu'hlo 
tribes of New Mexico and the MiKjui.sof Arizona arc 
a wonderful ]ieo}>lc when we consider the wall ol sa'- 
agism which envelojtes tiietii; their towns ot maiiv 
storhxl structures are hotter foundations thiui usual y 
exi.st for travelers’ tales of niagnificent citie-s; rums 
are ahuridtint, shoxving that the pueblo nations wcic 
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in the pnst more numerous, powerful, an<l cultured, 
than Euro{)eau.s have found them; rich mines are now 
worked, and yet richer ones are awaiting develop- 
ment ; few greater natural curiositie.s liave been seen 
in America than the canon of the (.'olorado, with per- 
jK*ndi<'ular sides in some })laces a mile in height; and 
the Aj'aches are Vet on the war~}>ath, making a trip 
through the country much more dangerous now than 
at the time when the Spaniards first visited it. 

Altliough a large ])art of these .states is still in the 
possc.ssion of the natives, and no official or .scientific 
coiiimi.ssion has made e.xpiorations which were e.spe- 
ciallv directed to its antiipiarian treasures, yet the 
labors of the priest, hunter, immigrant, Indian fighter, 
railroad .surveyor, and prospector, have left few val- 
leys, hills, or eaf'Kms, mountain juisses or desert plains 
unvisited. WhiU* it is imt proliable that all even of 
the more important ruins have been .seen, or described, 
wt; may feel \erv sure, liere as in Yucatan, from the 
uniformity of such monuments as liave been brought 
to light, that no vc-rv imjiortant develoiuneuts remain 
to be made resjaHUing the character, or typo, of the 
New Me.xican remains. 

This country was finst visited by the Spaniards in 
the miiUlle of the sixteenth century. The part 
known to them as New' Mexico, and to which their 
efforts as eotupjtisUidore.s and missionaries were j>ar- 
tii'ularly tlireeted, was -the valley of the llio < irande 
aiul its tributary .strt'ain.s, but tlie whole district was 
fre([ueutly erosseti ami recn«ssed by the padres down 
to the latter part of the i^eventeeiith ceiituiy'. Re- 
ports of large cities and powerful nations far in the 
Uurth readied Mexico through tlic natives as early as 
b')C)(); C'abeza do Vaiuv, .ship- wrecked on tlio coast of 
the Mexican gulf, xvamlorcd through the central re- 
gions, including New Mexico, in 1535; roused by the 
ship-wrecked soldier’s tale, Fr ^larco de Nipi pene- 
trated at least into Arizona fixau Sinaloa in 1539, 
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ami was followed by Vasquez de Coronado, who 
reached the Pueblo towns on the Bio Grande in 1540; 
Antonio de E-sjayo followed the course i»f the 
river northward to the P»ieblo.s in 158;{, and in l,V,i5 
New Mexico was brought altogether muler Spanisli 
rule l>y -luan de Onate. In H)80 the native.s throw 
oft' the yoke by revolt, but were again .sul>dued tiftecn 
yeai's later, ainl the Spaniard.^ retained the power, 
■ thougdi not always without difticnlty until 1848. wln-n 
the territory came into the po.sses<ion of the I'nited 
States, 'fhe archives of the nd.ssions are said to have 
been for the most part destroyed in. the revolt of 
IGbO, anti ctm.setjuently their history previtai.s to that 
date i.s oidy kiutwn in outline; .since 1(180 the aiinal.s 
are tolerably clear anti completi'. The diaries oi' tlie 
S|>anish ]>ioneers liavt.' been, most of them, prt'servad 
in one form or another, attd show that tlie authors 
vi.sited m.any of the ruins that liave attracted the 
attention of later explorers, ajid also that they foimd 
many of tlie town.s iidiabited that now exist otdy a.s 
ruins. 'I'heir accurate accounts of towns still stand- 
ing and itdiabit>;<l attest, inoi'eover, their general 
veracity as mxplorers. 

It is, liowever, to the explorations nndertakon 
under the authority of the I’nited State.s goccm- 
ment, for the puri)ose of snrveving a practii ahle 
route for an i?iterueeaiiie raiboad, and also to estah- 
lish a hunndary line hetweeii Ameri»*n and Mexican 
territory, that wu owe nearly all <»nr accurate de- 
scriptions of the aneient monuments of tliis groisp. 
These e.xf)loring parties, as well as the niilitary cx|»c- 
ditioms during the war with Mexirat, were aceoini'a- 
nied hy scientific men and artists, who.sc; oh.stu’vatioiis 
were made puhlic in tludr otliciul repoits, togi thcr 
with illustrative plates. They geaerully followed the 
course of tlie larger rivers, hut the ruins discovered 
by them show a remarkable .similarity one to ainttln i, 
anti consequently the reports of trappers and gaidc.s 
respecting remain-s of similar type on the smaller 
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streams, may be generally acceitted as worthy of 
iriore implicit confidence than can generally be ac- 
corded to such rejmrts. 

fn this division of Pacific States antiquities, which 
mav be spoken of as the New Mexican group, we 
shall find, 1st, the remains of ajicient stone andadolxs 
buildings in all stages of disintegration, from stand- 
ing walls w’ith roofs and floors to sliapeless heaps of 
debris or simple lines of foundation-stones; 2d, anom- 
alous structures of stone oi' earth, the purpose of 
which, either l)V reason of tlieir advanced state of 
ruin or of the slight attention given them by travel- 
ei's, is not aj)parent; 3d, traces of aboriginal agn'cul- 
ture in the shape of aecquias and znujax, or irrigating 
canals and ditches; 4th, pottery, always in fragments; 
ath, implements and ornaments of stone and shell, not 
numerous; and Oth, painted or engraved figures on 
clitfs. boulders, and the sides of natural caverns. 

About the mouth of the Colorado there are no 
authentic rezuain.s of aboriginal work dating back be- 
yond the coming of the 8])aniards, although Mr 
Bartlett found just Indow the mouth of the Gila 
ti-aces of cultivation, which seemed to him, judging 
from the growth of trees that covered them, not to 
b(; the work <tf the present tril>es in the vicinity. 1 
find alsfz an absurd newspaper rejant — and no part of 
the Pacific States has been more jzrolific of such re- 
ports tlian tlmt now under consideratiizn — of a won- 
derful I’uined city of hewn stone somewhere about the 
head of the Gulf of California. This city included 
numerous dwellings, ciirular walls i>f granite, sculp- 
tured hieroglyphics, and seven grejit ]>yramids, not 
unlike the famous Central American cities of Palen- 
que ami Copan. Some rude figures scratched or 
painted on the surface of a iKmldcr, seen hy a traveler, 
have been jzroved by experience to bo ample foundation 
lor such a rumor. ^ 

Ascending the Rio Gila eastward from its junction 

* Cw/., Fmt, Frti. and Fnturt, p. H5. 
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with the Colorado, for some two huiKlrod miles avc* 
find nothing that can bo ohussud witli ancient nioiui- 
mcnts exoq)t natural lieap.s of largo bouhlcrs at twu 
points, the flat sitles of which are ‘•covered with nido 
tigurcs of men, animals, and i>thcr oliji’ctsol gri)ti‘H<jUe 
forms, all ])ccked in with a sharp instrument,” The 
accompanying cut shows some ut these boulder-.sculj)' 
tures as they were sketched by iJartlett iu lba2. 



Ii^)ultk'r<.StuI|iturcH un the 

Some of tlnnii seemed oi ret'ent origin, while 
Were mucli defaced by exjmsure, and apfaueiit o 
great age. The newer carvings in some cases i x eii 
over the older ones, and many are found ^>n t le 
side of the rocks, where they must ^ qV 
ecuted before they fidl to their present position. 
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locality of the sculptured rocks is shown on the map; 
the first is about fifty milt^s e;i.st of Fort Yuma’ 
ami the second twenty miles west of the hijj; bond of 
the Oila, botli on tlie soutli bank. Two additional 
iiicist.'d fii^ures are ,^iven in the Tdlowint^ cut from 
Froebel’s sketches, since tile autlior thinks tliat Bart- 
lett may liace selected his s))ecimen.s with a view to 
strene'then his theory tiiat tlie tii^urcs are not liiero- 
i^iyphics with a definite meaning. ' 



Koulclcr-Sculptures on tlie Gila. 


Ih'twemi the Pima villages and the junction of 
the San i’edro with tlu* ffila, stands the most fa- 
mous ruin of tlie whole region — the Ca-sa Grande, 
or t ’a.sa de Montezuma, wliich it is .safe to say ha.s 
lieeii meiititUK'd bv every writer on American an- 
ti<]uity. (.'oronado during his triji from Cuiiacan to 
the ’seven eitie.s' in 1540, visiteel a huilding called 
( iiiehilticale, or ‘ red hou.se,' which is .su}){Ki.sed with 
much reitson to liave been the (.'asa Grande. The 
only account of C'oronado's trip whicli gives any de- 
scription of the building is that of Castaneda, who 
^ays, “Chiclulticale of which so much had been said 
! probably by the guides or natives] [inn ed to be a 
house in ruins and without a roof; which seemed, 
however, to have been fortified, it was clear that 

.. * Barlhft'.i Pm. ,Vftc., vol. ii.. pp. IW, FrwM, tom. 

’C P' ‘«>S; /(/,, Ce»(. A ui’u-., pii. 51!'-‘24; Fmuiys J.’ccoiwc/isjia/iee, pp. 8'2, 
with plate. 
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this house, built of red earth, was the work of eiv. 
ilized people who had eoiuo from far away.” “^\ 
hou.se which had loiijjf been inhabited by a peojtlo \v}i<i 
came fnam Cibula. The earth in this ctaintry i.s ivd. 
The house wu.s large; it seemed to have served as a 
fortress.”^ 

Father Kino heard of the ruin wliilo visiting tlio 
northern missions of Sonora in the early part of IfiiK}. 
He was at first incredulous, but the infonnation liav- 
ing' Itta'U cojjtinned by other reports of the nati\i s, 
he visited the (’asa (Jrande later in tlie same vear, 
and .Siud inas.s within its w.alls. Since Kino was nut 
accompanied at the time by Fadre Mange, his stsa-e- 
tarv, who usually kejtt the tliarv of liis exjieditioiis, 
no definite .aceeHint resulted from tliis first visit.* 

In ](ih7, however, Padre Kino revisite<l the placiv 
in company tliis time witli flange, who in liis diarv 
of the trip wrote what may be regarded as the first 
definite descrij»tion.® 

5 Cn3itttni"(hi , in Tn fU(u:r^C‘*mpitni, Vo}/., i.. torn. i\\, pji. -tn -!, Itil - 

2. Tu‘(> t>thvr .if tin* tnp v\t*ru \\ riTi* ji tdic Wy -luait Jarafitllo, 

which rnitv fMtm.l in the of ; <tn«{ 

ihu st>com\ Ity < 'onoi.olo jiim-uif, an Italian t ran-Jittion «d' uhith aj.'{H*are.l 
in ,Vri Co. /, tniH. tit., fol .Ta'd, f-t -ctp , an«l an l trans- 

hitioji in Unnhnjf .s I >>*/., \ul. in,, »‘t j'< »| } ;ju td ihc 

trip anti alK.nt the* ho’adi.Mi ..f tin* r«Mitc, m*»* iti .ha - . 

Kfhno. Sij'/'.. Ti o ^ if ; in /*. 'a. /r for Novtni> 

Wr, 18iH; HluffpU, (f (tf., in /'n-. li. L\ iUpfs., v»»L iii ; atnl .S'/ in 
iS-'i-*, p. td Hr»{. l*}o' la>t in the In >( arti' h^oM t!fr 

snjhjrt'h aM'l io'.'.onpan it*i h\ ;i nian, -\lj the avcojt'jt- nirtitte?. hd 
that the pa-onj t}tr*m;^h f 'hn'lnll icah*, last itnly ihro;;,,* 

tpiottaj I bo hnshiingf, 

* a(ntn*/» cn (■•.rthriHn por liaht'r i»lo Vo a t "tc th^^rnbrifta nli*. 

in //*sy Hfhic iv,. tout, i . pp. 4. 

^ la y//<h }f X , Mt-rie i\., t‘>nt i., i«}». Manges .If-!? ipU'Hi 

is as followc; M hte of thoji itA a lajgcu cjihc*-, fht* printnp.o la l} <’ 

ciMitm* f<»ur storit^s ant! flo*-..*’ joli<baing' if uii its tour sj.h s ilnyo 

with walls tuo ’.arjo* tliick, *»f strongs oty/otaft\'t {iba! fs 

tin.* rmat.pn.d of hicli lololw.’s arc iiooh*} ."ijfo.oth on the ittsiile that ibct 
ri*ti»cnihh’ plant**! to^anls. aiol *..> p<»lislo*il that tln*y ^hinr hku I'apl.l.t ;"d| 
torv. 'rhe tairnors ai the wirnlow.^, uho'haru s.juan , arc May ^straight .in*» 
Without or .»f \v«hw 1, it's il nuolo 'Aith a mold; tby 

fhs*rs are ih** sain**, fhon^gh, narrow, ami hy this ii is kaowii to Im* thi* Moh*- 
of Imliafp*; it is Ilf* paces lonj^j hy *il wiihg ami in \va‘ll Imilt. 
tama* of an arnti**hii,Mro,|i*tt an* wani iwolw. other hnihlintrs half faln ii, d‘^j> 
with thick waHs; ami all the rtMtf.H tmnicil out except one h>w r<MUu, >'»'* | 
Iran ronml apparcrrtly of cellar, or iwihfm), small an<l s»nn«dn. 

mer them (reeeUf of e<pial <iml a layer of hanl Jinol r 

forming a very cunou>» roof or floor, lu the vicitiity ttro seen maiiv oi u 
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Padre Jacobo Sedelinair visited tbe Casa Grande 
in 1744, but in hi.s narrative he copies Marif^^e’s ac- 
count. He went further, however, and discovered 
other ruins.* 

laeut C. M. Bernal seems to have been military 
ootinnandant in Kino’s expedition, and he alstj de- 
scribe.s the ruin in liis re[)ort.'' Padres Garce.s and 
Kont made a journey in 1775 - 0 , under Capt. Anza, 
to tlie Gila and Colorado valleys, and tlience to the 
missions of Alta California and the Mo«pii towns. 
Both mention the ruin in their diaries, the latter 
s^ivint^ ({uito a full account. 1 know not if Padre 
Font’s tlie'iry has ever been printed, Init I have in my 
co!lt;ction an Enoli.sh manuscrijii translation from the 
oiiyinal in the an-hives at Guadalajara, — perhaps the 
same copy from which Mr Bartlett made the e.xtracts 
which he pu'inted in hi.s work.'* Font’s plan is not 

riiin^ ;uhI aipl heaps <»f nibhi^h whidi cover the ground for two 

leagues; with inueh hmken pottery, plate>. and o//a..v of hue elay jwiiuled 
in variou?* colors and rcs^’Uihling liie tiiiadalajara jtottery of New Spain; 
hence it is inferred tiiat tlu^ <’it v ns as very large and tiic svork «•{ a civilized 
{leojde under a government. This is vtTilied hy a canal wldeh runs from 
tlu‘ river over the plain, encircling the M-ttlomcnt, sviiieh is in tlie centre, 
three leagues iit einaimfcrcnec , ten varas wide and f<oir deep, earrying |K;*r- 
Iinps half the river, and thus serving as a defeiisiw diteh a> well a.s to sup- 
ply watr-r for the 1mmis<‘s and to irrigate tlie surrounding lieids. ' 

h .scf // /;/< ot liiini'tnit, in ./.A/e. litst. .si-rie iii., torn, iv*., ]t. 84*. 

Orrnnm y UeiTa, pp. lOS-hb takes this tlesi ription iriuu Scdel- 

inair's MS. in the Mexican arihivcs, .as being written i>y one who was *al> 
most the diseoverer/ hut it i.-^ a Ihma! e.,py *d Mange's diana Mange \s 
diary, s,» far it relates to iho t'a^^a (Iramha i'- iran-lated in Srhf,,>th‘r*ift' s 
vl/ ’4,, ved. iii,, p 30 1 ; and Ihirih ti 's .Ao>-. , \(tl. ii . pp. 

' viimjstoda la vi\ienda del edslieio ipuiM" muv gTandie vh' 

ciMdradas la.vi parctl<\s v uiuv griiC''as » uiuo dc dos N ara'- de aiieiio del dieho 
harm l»laneo, y aiiunue eslos jentiles lo han tpienuido disi ntas veces, sy veu 
lo> ijuat To altoN, eou huenas '-alas. apoM'iit^js. \ n eiitanas ein io, -aniente einluir- 
radas pur dentro y fnera d«‘ mauera <tue esi.'in la> )k.iJ'edes na aladas v lisas 
bon un harro algo eolunnio, his pmutas ninv j^arejas. 1 amhien hay iinno- 
diatas pur fuera <inee Cii'se-- algo meuon's fabri«-ada> eou ha pn. pla euriosidad 
d<‘ la gninde y altas. . . .y vn hurgo di^trito \e mmdia lo*-;! fpiehradaN ]nn 
t'cla; tamhicu se ve uua s^'^uia macstra de vlnv Nani" <h aiu ho y ipiafn^ de 
alto, y uu Inualtt inuv grueso hindio de la luisina tierra put' \ a a la casa |H»r 
bti llano/ in ///.vf. dA-c., >4'rii‘ iii,. tom. !V-. ]' 

^ l*adi'e (darecH says, "on this livtr is sjTuated the h'.niNe which they 
/tli Moetezujua's, and many other ruins “f other o/r tiees w it h noiv many 
OhiginentH of pottery both luiintetl and fdain. From what I afterwarils saw 
ol the Mooiii, J Itave formed a verv difVeront idea from that w hunt I mdore 
entertained resm'etiiig these huihliugs/ referring to Padre l out lor more 
^i^taihs. Due, //mZ. ii., ttun. i , P. -M-V Foul s aeeouut rs suh- 

^^rantiully as follow's; — ‘Wc carefully examiucd this cdilice and its rums; 
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"iveri with the translation, but in Beaumonts Cro;,/. 
(Xi (le Mevhmv'an, a very im{>ortant work never 
lishtnl, of which I liave a copy made from the oriH-iim) 
for the Mexican Imperial Lilnary of Maximilian, [ 
liiul a descrij)tion of the (Jasa (Jrande, w’hicli appears 
to have l>eea (jiioted literally I'rom Font’s diary, and 
which also (•ontuins tlie {.fround jdan of the ruintd 
edifice. ( shall notice hereafter its variationH from 
the jilan which I shall copy.® A l»rief account was 


tht' of whii h I lu re lay dowji (The phiii dors noj 

ooujpaay th»' translation, l»ul I havr tht> same plan in another 
f shall pre.se?ifl\ nuojlion I and ihe U'ft»‘r to nn«lt‘rs|atjd it I ;<ive tin* /oj!,,vv. 
ini' tit\H<'ripuon and e vplanatiioi. |II»*re fijlho'.'s an iun r.unt i»f tho huibiiii r 
of the t’iisa )*v the .\ir.te< H nhen the I>evil hni tiiein thv'nmh thoi* 
t»n their tva} te* Ai»atiua< ]. I hr siti* m which this Irmse is huili is, il a ,,11 
ail .sides and at I hr di^ltiine »4' about oiu* lea^^ue fromthe ri\ eiA dhi,, an*! the 
niia^ of file hoUsr> whirli roriiposod ilto town e\t»'n<i molt* than a hncduc 
tttwarti'*: the Hast and the ( ariiinttl points; and all thi> latni i.sipartian\ tx>v~ 
crtnl with [drrt'-^ of j‘ots, plate?*. tV*'. , ^olnr r«>nnnou and ‘ttheis j.ajnti *l 

of tliffermt colour’^, wh!?**, Mne, rvd,’ *Vr., vt-rv ilitlrrmt from the Nv»nk of 
the Ihiita-t. A rari.''f!il uu''u.’surt.*ment iinnieuith a hitire sfinweil lliat ‘the 
Itousit fortos an ohtojio Hipiarr, i'arin;j a» 1 1\ the f-)t»r < ’ardtn.il point-.. ... 
atid round ah*»ul it tlunr are ruiun mdirating a timer or wall whii ii >ur- 
rounded the house and otln r Iniiidini:'', partimlarl y iti tin* eurners, win rc 
it ap(H'at>* tliat theJe ha.- loa n "ono* eddin* like nji int* liop castle or 
towiT, f«»r iti the a.rti.de st iueh fare-* low ar<l.H tlie S. \\’. there statid.-r a ruin with 
its dt\ i^iion** are! an upper .story. The e\t»'rior pla+e 1 plaza | e v(«unl> fioni N. 
to .S. '4kl*t feet a.!fd fiom i,- to . ‘Jt»0 feet. Jlie inteuor ut the limine ( lue 


sists of five the thrii' inotdie one.-. t»r:no nf .mr si/i* ami tin' twoi x- 

trenn* *»nes ion.;*'r. ‘ d he three middle ».fj*'.s are 2d by )U feel, and thf 
oihers bv 12 f* * p ami all 11 Ir'et hiadi, ( he inner tloors are ot *'.;ual 

vsi?x*y tw'o l>% li’. e fret, tiie *.uter ones Imm n^ <>{ double w i*ith . 1 he inn« r svali.'^ 

are four feet tho k and, well pl.ispere*! . and the oatwr walls mx bad thii k, 
I'he he»u<e is 7l) by .'Vtt feet, the walN sh^pinj,; somewhat on the milMde. 
Mhdore the Ka-sr*‘fn do*.rw}iy. separate fr*»m the hoiHe there is anotiier 
liuiidin;// 2d bv' IS fr* t, ‘without «*‘nuitjni' tin', thickness of the walls. 


'Fhc fi?nl>«T, it af'jHUirs, vvu.s *»? pine, and the nearest tuountain luaiiu^^ 
piae is at the dist.uni' «»f 2b h a;4nes; it likev^ist- Im atsH*>me merupute. All 
the liuildiuk^ is of earth, and aeeordiiii; to up|K'aram’en the walls are buih la 
}w>xes [nuddes] of ditlerent si/es. A tr»meh leads from the river at a 
great di>ifaiu e, bywineli the town v\ as supjdie*l with w ater; M i.sno\' iie.e Iv 
huried up. Finally, it is {H reeptible that the Kditii e Imd three stories, and 
if it Ih^ true what the {ndiarts sixv it had 4 , the hist iK'ing a kind of >117* 
terniaeaa vault. For the purjHwe of giving liglif to the roomd, nothing 
.Hcd'ii hilt thi' <io«>rs and ?*onie round holes in the middle of (he vvall.s whiih 
face io the Fast and W e?it, and the Indians sani that iheFriiice whom the> 
eall the ‘Mutter man'* Uis^ni to salute the sun through these holes (win* h aic 
pn^tly large'] at jt» riMiug and iM'itiiig. N<» inign.M of Miairn remain, ainl 
lliVreforv' MipjHO'f^r that they inunt have Ix-en of wukmI. and that they 
rie»^trt>yed when tlm hu tiding was hural hy the Aparhes.' 

M.H , |>p in Uarf/rfCjf Ptrs. Xar., v«d. ii., PP* r'^ , 

aloo Preneh traiialaUnn iii Ternanx Cumpam, Foy,, mriis i., h>Bn iv , IT 


^ tVt/'u, M*S., pp. 


fck*e m abridged 
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, riven in the Rxulo Eimayo, written about 17G1, and 
bv Velarde in his notice of the Ihuieria, written 
j)r{)l)al>ly toward the close of the oij^ditt-eiith eenturv; 
but neither of those descriptions contained any ad- 
ditional information, having been made up proijably 
tVoin the ]>receding.’'^ 

Finally the Casa (Irande has been vi.sited, sketched, 
and described by Emory and Jolinston, connected 
with Cen. Kearny’s military expedition to Califoniia 
in by laartlett with tlie ^^exican Jioundary 

Commission in ISh'i; and by Ibcss Browne in 1803.** 
'file de.scrijitions of different writm's do not differ 
verv materially one from anotlier, Bartlett’s among 
tlie later, and Funt’.s of the earlier account,s being the 
most complete. From all the authorities I make up 
the following descri])tion, although tlio extracts which 
j have already given include nearly all that can be 
said on the sidtjeet. 'I'lie (.'asa (Irande stands about 
two miles and a half south of ’the bank of the Cila; 

count from tin* sfimf’; sontco in Ci/rtq. -V. Gnlu'in^ MS., p. 125; 

A rrh'trtii*, ( 'rArttca »SVr<'t/fVrc pp. 4(12-.’E 

Knifii/n, pp. IS-*!; value also in Jhst, .Vfv*., wtrie 
iii., loin. i\. , pp. o(Ki-4; i Ift'M'rij*. /Jr In iJm/rOf, in ]h>c. }hsL 

J/'.r., scric iv., tmn. i., p}>. H<i2 3. 'i lii*' author sjx'aks ttf ‘alixuriav [Rtreiles 
<lt* uu ;yrau evUunpu*, hecht‘ a it)au*» «ie cal y canto,’ Si uiiiar account in 
Ahqrf, (.'um/K </c toni. ii.. pp. 211-12. 

R//'omiinHs/in/'t\ pp, Sl-v>: J'jurnttl, in Jd.^ pp. 

•dlT-fiftd; ProH'iit Ji yly<(0*/o’ J»p. 114-24; Jnd'fU'ff s Afff*.* 

yol. ii,, pp. 271 S4. <>lher autlujrit ies, toniainin* 2 , 1 U'linve, iu» ori^nnal 
inf(U'iurit nui, are as ft»llows: H n mb/ddf, E\sn/ Po(., pp. 2tl7-N; Itahfirm 
Atfi\ Aifif r., j>, 82; AV/z/or. . toiu. ii,. ]>. iM'A : Grudr/d in /'rr.vaz//, 

('{tut/. Mi\r.^ tom. iii., ]c 111; Mitf/rrs .Vffj. cfc., vv»l, ii., j*. 

Avith cut ; Id., ( dK'iKrviitiOfis, je lo; /»/,, Mrjc. <t.v it IVov. p. 2o2; 
dr ll(}/irhoi/r<j, Hist. \af. ( Vt*. , t(»m. ii., p 11^7; C/md/r's AI>\r. (r(t>rf., vol. 
iy, pp. r»S-9; Ihistdi Sjmrf'fi t/cr .l.cfG/V, Spc., p. 2tC; f Lon/^. of 
^ 'd‘, pp. Ih/mnurcA's voL i,, ]»p .‘^Sl-4; Iidje- 

j*p. oOll-H; Liifond, Voyafjt.% tom. i , p. Kk>; L/iri'mutdirrr^ Mrx, it 
p. J* 2 - Lonif s Amrr. nud IT. /.. pp, 180-1; J*iJns de 

tiun. vi., pp. 453; Miirs Hist. pp. RrsiimJ, 

1*1 <8; Muhlaipjtirdt, Mejiro^ tom, ii.. pt ii,, }>i>. 4,V>4>; Ahidcr, Amerdri- 
o'M. /o VrrfUgionoi, p. 532; GaHtitin, u\ \Jittrfiirs Afuifd/s d<s ro//., 

cxxxi., Pjk 284-0, 261; FmcAid, ,!#<% Amrr., Tom. ii., pp. 451-2; Gor-‘ 
ami pp. 8t>-7; Id., Anrind J/tV’.. vol. p. 104;^ 

o oo7; .v Col, Sf'rajf^Hook, p. <K’»0; RohiosorA.s ("nl . pp 03-4; Iz/ovvyj m 
Mf:r, Gcoff,^ Rolf tin, tom. xh, p. IHl; ThooHiurl, .d/xJku.p. 347; Re- 
IJRnrofpf fi VAmrr., pp. 238-9; Uuxfon. in Xonoln'.'^ Atmalfs des 
iqI-* <'XXYi., pp* 40 , 46, 52; S'od rmanVo ChnoiO'U, Jau. 15, 

*09^ voL iii., pp, 2T>l»-3t>0; Ihvjhfs Voni}diinAs Rx., p. 

Vot. ivy io 
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— that is all the early writers call the distance about 
a leagut^; Bartlett and Emory say nothing of the dis. 
tiuice, and Ross Browne says it is half an hours ridf 
The Uila valley in this region is a level l>ottoin uf 
varying width, witli nearly perjK'udievdar hanks uf 
earth. Opposite the ruin the Iwttoin i.s about a mil,, 
wide on the soutliern bank of the river, and the ruin 
itself staiid.s mi the raised j»lateau heyoml, suiromHit d 
by a thick growth of mestiuito witli an occasional 
jiitahaya. Tlie lieight and nature of the ascent iVuni 
the bottom to the plateau at this particular point an 
not stated; l>iit from the i'act that aceqiiias are iv- 
porteil leading from the river to the buildings, it wonld 
.seem that the ascent must he very slight and gradnal. 

Tile up[)earance of the ruins in is sliown in 

the cut a.s skcteheil by Boss Itrowne. Other skcff!i,> 
by Bartlett, Emory, and dohnstoii, agree very well 
with the one given, Init none of tlnmi indicate the 
jirtesenee of the me.sipiitc! forest mentioned in Mr 
Bartlett’s text. The material of the Imildings is 
ailoiie,’' tliat is, the ordinary mud ol' the loealit v miKed 
with gravel. Most writeis'say nothing of its coiur. 
aitliongh Bernal in ldi>7 projionneed it ‘white elav,’ 
and Juliiiston also .says it is white, [irohaiiiy with an 
admixture of lime, which, us he states, i.s ahnm’aat in 
tbe vicinity. Mr Untton, a civil engineer well 
Cjuainted witli the ruins, a.ssnred ^fr Simp.son that the 
surrounding earth is of a reddish i-olor, altlioiigh by 
reason of tlie p>e!il>les the (..'asa has a whiti>li np'- 
jH-aranee in certain retleetions. 'I'lii.s matter of coler 
i.s of no great importance except to prove the nicn- 
tity of the hnilding with (’astahedas ( .'hichiltica! 
which he exjiressly .state.s to have been built ol n'l 

5^ A'ioWifi me i>n*[K'rly without any p»rtjfular n N 

‘ to the ijimlity or of the ing'retfientj*, many v/irndit'^ 

earth f»r dm; eiiipJovfcih Accconlin;' to the louiUity funl 

the »lrueniri% with or witlnmt a tiiixturt- of ntraw or phhle^. mU 

iH a verv c*»ii\etvent w«>rtl to iiidieato tin- iiuiterhil itwylf wBionit j 

to ihu forni aoti die of iti4 hlmtkH m thoexaet oaturt; of itn ‘ 

JUK h a U'Mt of the* wort! weetm ulhwAhk. 



Cu.-sa Uruiule uf liie Gila. 
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earth.’’ The material instead of being' formed into 
small rectangular or brick-shaped block.s, a.s i,s cus- 
tomaiy in all Spanish American countries to thi.s day 
.soem.s in tliis aboriginal structure to have been rnoldt' j 
— perhajis by moans of wooden boxe.s -and dii(.,l 
where it wa.s to remain in the walls, in blocks of 
varying size, Init generally four feet long by twt) ftn-t 
in widtli and thickness. The outer surface of tlio 
walls was }da.stered with the .«anio material which 
eonstitute<l the blocks, and the inner walls were hard- 
finished witli a finer com[)osition of the .same natuie 
which in many parts has retained it.s .smooth ;uul 
even polished surface. Adobe is a very durable Iftiild- 
ing-material, so long a.s a little attention is givi-n to 
repairs, but it is really wiinderfu! that the walls of 
the t.’a.sa (Irandc- have resisted, uncared for, tlu' rav- 
ages of tim«' and the elements i’nr over three hun- 
dred years of known age, and ol' <‘er(ainly a century 
— perhaps much more of pre-8panish existence. 

The latildings that still have n[n’iglit walls .are 
three in numb.-r, .ind in the large.-t (»f these both the 
exterior and interior walls are so m .-irly jierfect a.'' to 
show accui'atciy not only the (iiiginal form and .size, 
but, the (itvisi'Ci of the interior into apartments. It.s 
dimemsioiis on the gmund are lifty feet from no'ili to 
.south, by forty feet from east to west. 'I'hc tuitcr 
wall is about ti\e feet thiek at the Itase, diminishing 
.slightly towiirds tim top, in a curved iine on the exte- 
rior, but }>erpendicular mi the inside.** The intc.'ier 
j.s divided by jiartilioii walls, slightly tliinner tiiaii 
the others, into five apartments, a.s shown in tlie ac- 
companying ground [)l:m taken from Ibirtlett. fonts 
plan given by Beaumont a<gree-s with this, except that 
additional doors are represented at tlie fioint.s marked 

S,n>'lhmtu'nu H'-pt. IWS't. {.. .W.; in 

Voyi., W'Ht' i,, I tun, ik,, |>|*. U, 

in /faf, Mex., »4*ru* iv., tmn. ^ ’ ^ * 

i*y sidf f(u t, f wnlU thick, inner i » 

)i\i. A walln I nrul 5 fvet thick* iUntUtl'n Pem, vol. * 

j» 272 . (Hi fettt Jtriitarc, Em'tri/M fU('onu<iimfrnct\ ji. 81 . 
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Groiiuil Plan of tlie Casa Gramic. 


with a clot, niul no doorway is indicated at a. The 
three central rooms are each alioiit eio'ht hy fourteen 
feet, ami the others ten hy thirty two teet, as nearly 
as may ho estiinatt.d Iroin Baitlett’s plan and the 
.statements of other writers.^^ The doors in the 
centre of each facade are tliree feet'wj<lc and five feet 
hiyh, and somewhat narnnver at the toji than at the 
hottom, except that on the western front, which is 
two hy .seven or eiyht feet. There are some small 
windows, both stpiare and circular in tlie outer and 
inner walls. The tollowino cut shows an elevatitm of 
the .side and end, also from Bartlett."' 




KloMiiions of the (dv^a Oarido. 

Remains of floor tiiuhor.s show that the main walls 
were threcr .stories high, or, a.s the lower rooms are 
fepresented by Font ivs about tou English feet high, 
al'out thirty feet iu height; wliiie the central ]K)rtion 

y Central r(«jm.s, 26 by 10 feet; the others 3S Uy 12 feet, Fonf$ Journal, 
elb., p. 11, 

It will be noticea tlyit althougb Mr Partletl .sjK'aks of .ni entrance in 
ouch bin |»hio sljows uiout iu the .soiitli. *11 u cxistc point 
uii rc^dlo-clmuWe/ 3/o/m.s', Exj>hr.f tom. ii., p. 361. 
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is oiglit or. ten foot— probably one storj' — biwlior. 
jSfr Bartlett jiulo-ed tVuiu the muss of ddbris within 
that the main buildiii*' luwl orit^iiially four stories; 
but a.s the earliest visitors speak of three arid fnir 
stories — S(>me referriiie- to the central, others ajipnr- 
eutly to the outer portions there would seem to lie 
no satisfaetorv eviilence that the Imilding was over 
forty feet hii;h, althi>ui,di it is po.ssilile that the outer 
and inner walls wei-e urie-inally of tlie sumo lieieht. 
Be.'ipectin.ijf the arrangement of apartmeiit.s in the 
upjter stories, tliere is of course no means of 
all the doors havinij fallen. Tliere may, however, 
have hcen additional partition walls re.stinjj on the 
fiiMirs, and these may havt' helped to make n[i the 
debris noticed by .Mr Bartlett. 'I’he floors were evi- 
dently supjiurteil by round timbers four or five indies 
in iliaiueter, inserted in the walls and stn'tchinif 
aeros^ ilie rooms at roo'ilar int<*rvals, 'fhe holes 
where the beams were placed, and in many eases the 
ends of the bourns them.selves are still visible. At 
the time of ihtdre Kino's visit one floor in an atijoin- 
imr ruin was still perfect, and was formed by cnes- 
stieks placed Upon the round il<K>r-tinibers and cov- 
ered wit'n a thick cake of mud, or adobe.*’ No niaiis 
of iHiv cuttino instrument were noticed by any vi.sitor 
e.xcept Mr Bi'owne, who .''uys “the ends . show very 
plainly marks of the hlunt instrument with wliidi 
they were cut rirol)ahiy a stone hatciict.’ The 
timbers, of cedar, or .so////,o, show liy their charred 
ends that the interior wa.s ruined l>y tin;; and d'dui- 
stou fournl other evidences that tlie walls had Inen 
exposed to orent lueit.'''* Nolhinj^' .seems more imtunil 
than tliat tlie huilding should have been buriietl by 
some hand of A)>a< lie.s. No truces of stairways ha'C 
been found ('Ven by' the eurlie.st vi,sitorH; so that the 
original means of eoiumunieation with the u]ipe> 

a Afanfff, Itintmrw. in llitt- Mez., tU-rh iv., tom. i., PP- •* 

Browne SI AfHtrhe ("uun tnu 
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stories mav be re^onably supposed to have been 
wooden ladders, still used by the Pueldo native.s in 
buildings not very unlike wliat tliis must originally 
liave been. Mr Bartlett and also Johnston found and 
skotclied some rude figures painted in red lines on 
the smooth wall of one ajiartinent, but which had 
disappeared at the time of Mr Brow'ne’s visit. 

The descriptions of successive explorers show clearly 
the gradually increasing effiH-ts of time and the ele- 
iiionts on this ruin; from Browne’s sketch it would 
.seem that the walls, undermined at the base by the 
yearly rain.s, as is always the Ciisc with neglected 
iulobe structures, must soon fall ; although I learned 
from a band of Ai'izona native.s who vi, sited San 
Francisco in 1873 tlmt the Casa was still standing. 
When the adobe walls have once fallen, they will 
la'guire but one or two seasons to eniml)le and be- 
eome reduc^-d to a shapeless mound of mud and 
gravel; as has lioen the ease with most of the eleven 
otlier buildings reported here by the host comers, and 
the existenee of which there is no reason to doubt. 

Of the additional cusas seen by Kino and others no 
particular destrrijdlon was given, save that Font de- 
seribics one of them as mea.suring twenty-six by 
eigh teen feet on tl»e ground. Only two of them show 
any remains of standing walls, one on the south-west 
and tlie otlier on the north-east of the Casa Clrande. 
The standing portions of the former .seemed to indi- 
cate a structure similar in plan to the chief edifice, 
although much smaller; the latter is of still .smaller 
dimensions and its remains convey no idea of its orig- 
inal form. “In every direction, ’ says !Mr Bartlett, 
“as lar a.s the eye can reach, are seen lieajcs of mined 
edllice.s, xvith no portions of their walls standing, ’ and 
^langp!, Kino, and Fottt observed also shapt'less heaps 
•-'nvering the plain for a distance of two leagues. 

lather Font found “ruins indicating a fence or 
Wall which surrounded the house and other buildings, 
tnentioning a ruin in the south-west angle which had 
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divisions and an upper story. Tins comer structiut. 
may be the same that has been mentioned us stamliti., 
soutli-west of the (.Wi (Jrande, and Font very Jikt ly 
mistook the lieapvS of fallen laaisos for the rcfinains of 
a wall, .since no sucli wall wa.s seen l>y Kino amj 
Maiijfe. The dimensions of tliis supposed wail, fom- 
hundred ami twenty feet from north to .south, and 
two hundred and sixty feet from ciust to west, woo 
erroneously a]>}ilied i)v Arrii ivita and lluinlM)ldt, ihl- 
lowed In' otliers, to the ( 'asa ( « ramie itseli’, an error 
which lias j4-iven a very exaggerated idea of the size 
of that edifice. 

Traces of acequia.s are mentioned by all a.s occurrim>- 
fretjuently in the vicinity, esj)ecially in the Cila lint- 
tom Ix-twceii the ruins and the Fima villages, \o 
plan or accurate description of tiicse irrigating works 
has been given. Frediably they were simple shallow 
ditches in the gnaiml, still traeeahle at sonic points, 
^fang'c docriltcs the main canal as twimly si'Vt'ii feet 
wide, ten feet deep, capabh! of carrying half the 
water of the (lila, and extending from the rlvi r for ;i 
circuit of three hsagues rotind the ruins. Considering 
the general eoiiformation <>f the liottorn and plateau 
in this part of tlie Cila valley, it .seems iniimssilile 
that a canal ten, or even twenty, fetd deep could have 
reached the leved of the river, or that so grand uu 
aceapiia .slcndd have e.seujied the notice of later ex- 
plorers. 

The mi.scellaneou.H remains near the Ca.sa Crandc, 
he,side.s the mounds formed by fallen liouses, the irri- 
gating ditches, and the iVagmeats of pottery strewu 
over the adjacent country in the greatest protusiuii, 
are two in nmnher. The first is a circular einhatik- 
ment, three hundred feet in eireumferenee, situated 
alsait six liundretl feet north west from the, chief nmi- 
Its hcdgiit and material are not stated, hut it is un- 
douhtedly of the surrounding earth. Johnston ceii- 

yirrifiata, Cnimea Stnifica, pp. 4G2~3; llumbohU, Euai i'ol., * ’ 
p.297. 
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siders it a fillcd-up well ; while Bartlett pronounces 
the circle a simple corral, or enclosure for stock, al- 
though of course it could not have been built in 
aboriginal times for such a purpose. 'I'he .second 
jnonument i.s only a few yards north of the circle, and 
is described l)y Johnston, the only one wlio mentions 
its existence, its a terra<;e measuring al)out three 
hundred by two hundred feet and five feet high. 
Besting on the terrace is a ]>yramid only eight feet 
liigh, lait having a summit platform seventy-five feet 
square, affording from the toj» a hroad view uj) and 
down the valley. A more conij)lete survey of this 
pyramid would Ite very desirable, not tltat there is 
any reason to ({ue.stion Mr Johnston’s reliaiality as 
au explorer, hut Itecau.se, as will he seen, thi.s mound, 
if it he not like the rest, formed by fallen adobe walls, 
together with the circular embankment, pre.sent a 
marked contra.st to all other monuments of the New 
Mexican group.'^* 

Sedelmair and Velarde s{:>eak ratlu'r vaguely of a 
reservoir, or tank, six le.ag'ues soutliward of the (lila, 
wliich was one hundred and ten by one hundred and 
sixty-five feet, with walls of adobe ‘or of masonry.’^^ 

A lew miles further up the river, westwanl from 
the f’asa tlrande, and on tlie t.»pposite or northern 
sith; I'adre Kino’.s party .saw a. ruined edifice, and 
three -jnen were sent aero.ss to examine it. Jhey 
found .some walks over three h.-et thick still standing, 
and other heaps of ruins in the vicinity sl)owing that 
a large town had oneo stood on tin; site. Bmory 
found there only a “pile of hroken pottery and found- 
ation stones of the black basalt, making a mound about 

JfJttLsfoti, in Errtmttois/iaJif'c. ]»• 

‘ iinUia tatnliioa liisiantA* rio h.’U'iu t’l Siir, un 

<U* !i)xua lu'cho a ntant) <jut» tMUulnulo »> paralelo. fie sesA*iua 

Vira'i do lafj^o y cuaronta do audio; Undos paroeiaii |ViUT«ies o prctil 
de arofafnana 4oaI y oanto, !<► fuerto y dum dd niafenal. y ]>or sus 

< uatrt> ano^ilos ticiu* sfu.s nuertas inir dondt* >e ooiuluoe y so rorogo el agiia 
ouBiiztu’ Sfdelfnnir, Av/omoi, in f^ene iii., torn, iv., p« 

' ‘»Se von algunaa mrt^deH do mi pun ostaiuiue, Uedio A inano ue m 
> canUi, y uiia acequia de lo« int«nu>d matonaler^/ f fr/art/fr, in /«., sene 
tom. i., p. 3fv2. 
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ten feet” Still farther west, near the Pinui 

villages, .lolinstou touml another circular enclosure 
and also wlurt he calls a mound, ninety hy a hundrcct 
jmd tifty feet, and si.x feet high, liaving a low tturace 
of sixty hy throe lumdrtHl feet on the ea.steni .side, all 
covered with loose hasaltic rocks, dirt, and poiterv 
1 consider it not ini[)os.sil)le that this mound Ma.s 
fornusl hy tlie walls of a huilding whicli assuiiied a 
syimm trical shape in falling.^* Sedelinair speaks of 
a group of ruins on the southern hank of the rivta 
twelve leagues helow the (.‘asa t!rande; but no later 
writer mentions such remains,-*® 

The princi|)al tributary of the Gila from tlie north 
is the ftio Salado, or .'^alinas, the mouth of which is 
hehnv the (’asa Grande, and into wliich, nciy its 
mouth, flows the Ivio Venle, nr San Fraiiciseo. The 
Spaniards se-em not to have ascended these streams, 
or at h a>t not to have diseovere<l any ruins in their 
valleys. Tin' guides, liowevi-r, reported to the mis- 
sionaries the existetn-e of ruins on th>> llio \'erde, in 
the north, similar to those on tin.' Gila.'**' Sedelmair 
also discovered in 17 11. the ruitis of a large edifice 
and several smaller ones in tlie spaei; l)etwet'ii the 
Gila and Salado.'*’ \h.’larde .speaks of rtiiin.’d huild- 
irigs of tliree storit-s at the junction of the rivers 
Sahulo and Gila, and other remains at the junction 
of the Salado and V'erde.*'' 

'Parofr** (11 uv alt.is y ttiii fi.i-* iff Hue. >le iiiia vara. <!«■ tin genera <lc 
Ua-Ti* lifain’o iHiiy fui rli', rna<lraila, y tuny ynituii' ’ Ih i'iittl, in //'« • 

, HiMSt: in,. If tin, tv., p, .S«H. ‘ TariMluN tli* iIoh \ara'f <ltr ((dtid wit 

i.'asttUo y u xuh »‘tuitonM»-s lahru a .Wnuji* . 

rurkt, ii> /f/., iv., tinn, i., p, Ilnfhi jy 19 ^ /itz/r r?/ s’ 

[>, S3. W Inppio, in /Vtu. /*. /*. Hcpf., v<>), iii., |>> *3, 

(ft It in tht* eurih at this 

** in if p TifM), 

.SVzA///t4tir, Rt'fat'inn, in J/ex. , .s»,Tic iii., tonj. i' -t P 

ThhT« iw n<t funnthitinn whnUJvnr f<ir tln^ wtatffinnil of Vlofnw tlnit ph t 
U xi ties fonillc^ otj troiuo oin'ori* dosk 

<“1 (hii mirinr>( en pit^m* jh»U iiomiiH'H iUli.' E^rplar.^, loin. ii.» p • ^ * 

^ iV/oiz/x, i« lh>r, likL Mex., iv., tiim, h, jk 303. 

SrMmrtir^ ikhtrihn^ in UUL Jffjx,, mkw jii , iv, p. y. 

V*htrfk^ in ihatt. ei/‘ric iv., tom, t,, pm 34St3th3. y / icio 

edifk'wm <h' arte y h«^ oido rtJt^rir til IVdre 
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A guide reported to Emory a casa in the 8alado 
valley, complete except the floors and rwf, of large 
dimensions, with glazed walls, and the imprint of” a 
naked 1‘oot in the adolxe^ One of four stone axes 
sliown in a cut to he given later, was found in this 
valley atid sketched hv Whijtple.®'^ Tlie Salado ruins 
bet, ween the Uihi and Verde, on the s<»utli hank, 
iil>oiit thirty-five niiles from the mouth, were exam- 
ined by Mr liartlett. They are luiilt on the plateau 
beyond the river l»ottom, and are exclusively of adobe. 
They arti very numerous, hut consist for the most 
part of shaj)e)ess lieaps indicating the location of 
buildings and long lines of walls. In only two in- 
•staiices did portions of standing walls remain; being 
in one case tlie ruin.s of an adobe building over two 
hundred feet long and from sixty to eighty feet wide, 
facing the cardinal points, and, so far as could be 
jiulgtal by the debris, three or four stories high; the 
others were about t wo liundred yards di.stant, and rep- 
resented a smaller structure. Tiiere are traces of a 
wall which appears to have surrounded the larger 
building. From tlie top of the juincijial pile, similar 
heaps of ruins may be seen in all directions, includ- 
ing a range of them ruiming nortli and soutli at a 
distance of alhuit a mile eastward. The latter were 
Hot \ isited, lint were said by the natives to be similar 
in every re.sj»ect to the others. A small circular en- 
closure, whose tlimensions are not given, was seen 
among the ruins, and there were also excavations 
along the sides of .some of the heaps, as if they had 
fiiriii.shed the material for the original structures. In 
the river bottom irrigating canals are of frei|uent oc- 
currence, one of them from twenty to twenty-five 
feet wide and four to five feet dt>ep, formed hv cuv^ 
ting down the bank of the plate<iu, along which it 


Yiivior Keller, aunmie no tango presente en ipie puraje <le sus .\[»ostoIieas 

lit man/ » up, 134 ; Johnston, in Id.y p. t>w; 
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extends tor many luilos. The whole vicinity of the 
ruins, us in tliu C»’ila V’^allcy, is strewn witli fraj^inents 
of earthen ware, 'fhese earthen ware fraj^inents are 
of a Very uniform character throughout the New 
Mexican regiwn, and will be illustrated in another 
part of tills chapter.^' 

Trappers aiui nati\ e.s report tlnit these remains con- 
tinue indefinitely up -the valleys of both tlu' Sakdo 
and Verde. ^Ir Leioux, who served as guide to «;v. 
oral of the Vniteil States military expeditions, pas.so(] 
up the \’erde valley in 18.>4 on his way from the 
Oiia tti the t oloriulo (,'hnjuito, keeping a iliary, a 
part of whieh has heen printed.^-' He elaims to have 
fouml the ri\er i>ank.s eovered in many plaet-s with 
ruin.s of .Ntono huildings and broken piotterv. The 
walls Were of solid ma.sonry still .'-tanding froiy ten 
to twenty feet high in two stories, three feet thick 
and iVoin tif't v to seventy-ti\e feet long. Kxeept in 
material the .'>tnietiiivs were not uidike the Uasa 
(Irande of the (dla. ami were generally situated in 
the most fertile {>arts of the valley, surrounded l>y 
traces of acequias; although in one instauee the ruins 
of a town Welt- tell mill's from the nearest water. A 
Complete- ehanoe of huilding material within so sliort 
a distaiiee is .somewhat extraordinary, hut there is no 
other reason to doulit the aceiiraey of thi.s report. 
These ruins are not very far from I’n seott in the 
north, and Fort MeI)owell in the .south, and 1 regret 
not having ht-en aide to obtain from olliceu's in the 
Arizona service the information whieh they must liave 
acfjuired nxspi s ting tho.se remains, if tiny actually 
exi-st, during the past ten or fifteen years.® 

a lifirtirll'ii 1’, r^ Xiir., vol. it., jiji. 2 t2-S, witli ii cat nt ciio I'f tlto liMl'S 
of Tii<ijthurh, pi>, rkkH IK I'uls uf liiAny 

from tbt* iHia V aliev, in t/ohnsfon^ in Kfrvtrifs JCt , J'P- 

51^1 jmK ^ 

^ IVhippk, ami Tartar^ in /W. IL /^ Ilrpt., vol. ni.? ]»}>• 

Mr f-o lll»rtk?U tho oxi«ten<*o in the Venio 

of heikim iti hfU I iko those on tlia Hnlrnio. Jlinrllrf^ft /Vrj<. 
p, 2i7 .Mention of Venie n*mfunf4. IFarfUn, Jitrhf’n hest, Y 
jc/i, in (ht FeUengib.f tom. ii-, pp I tO-li; * i ’ 
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AVhipplo describes some ruins discovered by him in 
1354 on Pueblo Oook and other small streams which 
form the head waters of the Verde. 'I'le y consist of 
what seem to luive l>e*en two fortified settlements, and 
a third stjparate fortification, 'fhe first was an irretf- 
ular st<»ifl^eu<‘h>sure on the to}> of a liill three or four 
hundred feet high. The walls wore fiom eight to ten 
feetdligh, and the interior wa.s divided by partition 
■walls fi\'e feet thick into ditfereiit compartments. On 
the .slopes of the hill were traces of ailobo walks w-ith 
the usual abundance of )>rokon potttuy. The .second 
wa.s located in a tortile spot on a Ibrk of the Pueblo 
(jreek, and con.sisted of a mass of stones, six feet 
thick and several feet liigh. forming a .square enclos- 
ure “five jiaces in the clear. ’ 'I’lie third work is 
situadeil , about eiglit miles furtlier west, and com- 
mands what is known as Aztec I'as.s. It is an en- 
closure one hundred feet long, twenty-five feet wide 
at one end and twenty at tlie other, tliu wails being 
four feet thick and five feet in height. In the ab- 
sence of any delinite .stateanent on the subject these 
northern fortifications are }»resumed to be of rough, 
or unhewn, stones without mortar.^ 

From the mouth of the San Pedro, wliich joins the 
(jila about forty miles eastward of the (’asa (Irande, 
uj) the (Jila valley eastward, ruins. of ancient edifices 
are frequently fbiind on kw'ith batdvs of the river. 
Emory says “wlierever the mountains did not im- 
))inge too eloso on the river and shut out the valley, 
they were .seen in great abundance, enough, I slioiild 
tliink, to indicate a former pojndation of at least one 
hundred thou.sand; and in one ]»lacc there is a long 
^vide valley, twenty miles in lengfli. much of wliich is 
covered with the ruins of buildings ami broken pot- 

R'm ii., pt ii., J,. .ws. Kjfpinr. Tra”.. p. SSf., says vory aUsiirdly, 

liutsjo walln are of a Ulaek eemfiit n ia stiil'ihty with, 
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rV in H. R. Rf,,/., vol. iii.. pp. '.U-4; Tage~ 
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The remains consist urtiformly of lines of rou(rJi 
ainyjjdaloid stones roiuulod by attrition, no one of 
whieli ivnuiin.s upon another, !ij>{)arently the foumla- 
tions u|»on whieh were eret’ted adobe walls that have 
altotfether di.sa]>j>eared. The jdan of the buildin.^^s 
indicated by their Ibundaitions was oencrally ria taii- 
gular; many of thuui were very siniilar to the miHh ru 
Spanish dwellings, as shown in the accompanying cut; 


T\ PIftu of Cila f^tnieturcs. 

but a few were circidar or of irregular form. One cif 
them ju>t below the juin tion of the Santo Doniingo, 
on an isolated knoll, was sha[)ed as in the following cut, 



Plan of rt H’la Structure*. 


with faces of from t('n to thirty i'eet. Besidt's the traces 
of what seem to ho dwellings, there were also oh- 
served, an enclosure or circular line of stones, t"ur 
hundred yards in circumference; a similar circle ninety 
yanls in circumference with a liouse in the centre; aii 
estufa with an entranc(! at the top; .some well pu;- 
stfrved cedar jM>sts; and some in.scrihe<l lignres on th'.' 
dills of an arroyo, similar to tho.se lower down the 
river, of which <‘uts have i)e<ui given. 1 he 
Piimrs reported to the Sj>aMiard.s in otirly tiun s the 
existence of a building far up the tiila, the labyiint i 
ine plan of which they traced on the siind, as shown 
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in the cut. Emory and Johnston found these traces 


Plan of Labyrinth oji the 

of alwri"inal towns in at least twelve places on the 
(!ila above the San Pedro, tin- laruest b<nng at the 
iiiontlv of a stream flowing from tlie south-east, prob- 
alily the Santo Domingo. I find no mention of ruins 
on anv of the smaller tributaries iif tlie (iila above 
the Ca.sa Grande, thougli it seems very prol)abIe that 
such ruins may exist, similar to those on the main 
stream. A j)ainted .stone, a l)eav(.'r-t<K>th, aJid marine 
shells were the miseollanoous relies found by John- 
ston among' the ruins, besides the usual large quan- 
tities of broken jjotterv. Emory sjaaks of a few 
oniaiuents, jirineijadly immense well-turned beads of 
the size of hens’ egg's, also fragments of agate and 
obsidian. 'I'he latter explorer gives a plate of rock- 
hieroglyphies of doulitful anti<{uity, and Froebel also 
sketelied certain inscriptions on an isolatetl rock. 
Six or eight jierfeetly symmetrical and well-turned 
holes about ten inches dee|) and si.x or eight inches 
wide at the to|> tvere noticed, and sup[>oseil to have 
served fur grinding' corn.^'* 

Rrco?inoUmnrr, pp. 63-0, ^0, 133-4. with cuts nnd plates: 
John.sion^ in pp. Whipph\ Et»‘h{U{k\ und in IL R, 
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Having prlisented all that is known of antiquitiiis 
u|K»n the (iila and its trilmtaries, 1 pass to the ( olo 
rado, the western and northern boundary of the 
Mexican territory. The banks of the (’olor.ulo 
Cafion, for the river ft)nns no valley |)r(.)per, an> joy 
the most jtart unexplored, and no relic, s of antiquitv 
are reported by reliable authorities; indeed, froin (J,',. 
])eculiar nature of this region, it is not likely th.u 
any ruins ever will be found in the iminediatf! vi- 
cinity of the river.® 

(hi Bill Williams’ Fork there is a newspaper ru- 
j>ort, resting on no known authority, of walls chcIos- 
ing an area .some t‘ig)it hundred feet in cirranifereiic,>, 
still j)erfect l<i the height of six or eight feet.^ The 
only otlier traces t)f the fonuer iniiabitauts found on 
this stream are painted cave and clilf jiicture.s or 
Jueroglypbic.s. d’wo eaves have their walls aial the 
surrounding rock.s thus tlecoratc-d ; th<’y are alKiiit a 
mile ajiart, near the junction of the Santa .Maria, 
and one of them is near a spring. Many of tlie in- 
scrijitions appear very ancient, and .some were [>ainted 

IJist, yf'ffi, Vt>!. It., Til t- 15, Vt>|, i.. |||>. Ilvidl; 

i'al. y>!ir\'.u>r, 'is. iStdd; <i ' t m'i a ftnf n.s' pjr. '155'7; tt, ill 
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2l> ami 3) feet l e ’'iy- < 7»ppt^r ami Hr«>rur impiumriil'^, ppddujM'i na- 

vases wt-rv fmnul here. Finally, the whole aeeeuui ndlunbt- 

a lioax. 

^ A writer in the .V. F. ’rrfhxtn*,- nth* Uht, Mnrj. , vel. x., suppl, p- 
- a pyramid on tho < Kiver, without g:}vin>.4 thu luvalit}. 

It IMI feet trH'inare. ft et hij,4h, ami ha-* at present a umnut jdaBorui. 
It hovvc'*er, to have liern orj;cinany jnunh'fi, froui iht* dc- 

hm. d he iiiaterial i» hewn Ktone in l)h»rk.H frotn 18 to 'Ml itn ho^ rhi<iv, 
thrme of the <,Mtter faviiig Ixuug cut at an angle. This rc[H>rt pt njdj« 
fontnhd on mine of the riiinN on the (‘olonolo tTiisjuito yet to hi' m d* 
tioned, or tjniie prol>nh}v it hrt*H no funudation whatever. ‘1 pen t e 
lower pnirt of the Kio Fohirado no traeeNof jHrrnianeut dwchirig?* ha\e 
€l)j%eove re«l/ Etr^*nnk\ axml Txu’urr, in /*oe. K ' V 

p. 15. Arizona mtiierw m eiOiionally' refer to the ruitn* of ohl InunBi 
on tlie < -olorado, 10 niih’H alx>ve lai Fuz, on the eastern side, 
in dmmriet hi ihiwe of the Giln. On KhrenlH^rg a of A nsioM, * ■ 

they jire *oi IfK ated, and that m all that k know n of them. 

AVenim/ July Ft, 1^04. 

^ Cal. Farmer, March 27, I8f>3. 
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on cliffs very difficult of access. The cut shows a 



specimen from the sketches made by Mollhausen. 
The .streak which crosse.s the cut in the centre, ex- 
tends to the left beyond the otlier figure.?, and only 
half its leng’th is .shown. Thi.s streak i.s red with 
wliite borders; the other figure.s are red, purple, and 
w'hite.® 

Leaving Bill Williams’ Fork, and passing the 
Pueblo Creek ruin.s already described, which are not 
fill- distant, I follow the routes of Sitgreaves, Ives, 
and Wliipple, north-westward to the Colorado Ghi- 
(piito, a distance of about one hundred jniles, striking 
the river at a point a hundre<l miles al.>ovc its .sup- 
posed junction with the main Colorado. In this 
region we again find numerous ruined building's with 
th(j usual scattered pottery, resjrecting Avhicli our 
knowledge is derived from the exphirers just named. 
The* ruins occur at all prominent points, both near 
the river and away from it towards the Avest, at in- 
tervals of eight or nine miles, the exact location not 
being definitely fixed. Tlie material employed here 
is stone, and some of the houso.s Avere throe stories 
l^igh. A. view of one ruin as sketched by Sitgreaves 

1>P P- 376; Whipph, in Pm. E. E. Eepl., yol iii., 

Vot. IV. ij 
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is shown in the cut. On a rocky eminence wore 



Kuin oa tlio Colorado Clu<|uito. 


found by Whipple stone enclo.sures, apparently for 
defease. According O) Sitgrcaves the houses 
resetnlded in every particular, sjive tlnit no !uh)i)(^ wa.s 
used, the inhabiteii Puebio to\vn.s of New Mexico. 
Hi.s de.scription, like that of Mbllhauscn and Whip- 
ple, wouhl doubtless be much more complete and .sat- 
isfactory, had they not jtreviously seen the Ihiehlo 
towns and other ruins furtlier east. Some of the 
ruins are far frr)m \vat(;r, and Sitgreuve.s suggests 
that the lava sand blown from the neigh!K)ring 
inountain.H may have filled up the springs wliich 
originally furuislu'd a supply. 

Idle cut from Whipfile shows two vases foun 1 hero, 
restored from fragments. This is one of the rarest 



from tho Co!orad<>*CHi<luit<»‘ 

kinds of |>ottery found in the region, and is said hy 
Whipple not to lie manufactured by any North 
American Indians of motlern times. It is seldom 
colored, the ornamentation being rawed or indeiitei , 
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Honiewhat like tliat on molded glassware, and of ex- 
cellent workmanship. The material is light-colored 
and porous, and the vases are not glazed. The or- 
dinary fragments of earthen ware found on tins river 
will bo represented in another part of this cliapter. 
Some very rude and simple rock-inscriptions were no- 
ticed, and a newspaper writer states that the names 
of Jesuit })riest8 who visited the place in the sixteenth 
century are inscribed on the rocks. Some additional 
and not very well-founded reports of antiquities are 
v-iven in a note.** 

At a bend in the river, about forty miles al>ove 
the ruins last mentioned, arc the remains of a 
rectangular stone building, measuring one hundred 
jitid twenty by three hundred and sixty feet, and 
standing on an isolated sandstone hill. The walls 
are mostly fallen, lait some of the standing portions 
are ten feet thick, and seem to contain small apart- 
ments. Matiy pine timW*rs are scattered about in 

Sit g valves* Rrfwrt, Ztiili and Colorado Rtr^rs, 185^. pp. 8-0; Whip* 
pic, in P(ii\ U. R. v<»l. iii., pp. 81, 4<>-5<P hrs Colomdo Rir,, p. 

117, no detail}*; p|L 30t>-S; , R* i^en in die FtP 

scHiKh., torn, ii., pp. U8~5<>, ItU 5, glreA., voL iv., 

pp. 253, vol. vi,, p. ()8, platen of iuK-riptiou.s; ilng, in Sor. Mex, ireag.^ 
mUtin, 2dti U)m. i., p. 29; Prr^HUt. RnctSy p{>. 146-7. 

A writer in the San Fran*dHto Firniftg Ihdkiin, July 3, 1868, swiys 
tliat the noLHt ext<jn«ive niinis in Aii/ona or New Mexico are situat^l 
uHove the hi^li falls of tin* Little OdoraJo, 20 miles north of the San 
Francisco Moiintain.^. They exleml for miles along the river, and in- 
clude wtdi-made Malls of he>vn stone now .*i^tanding to the hoiglit of «x or 
eiglit feet. Both streets and irrigating cunah may he traced for miles. 
1 i) is writer 8{K‘ak.s of the Jesuit in.scnptious. Aceonling to an article in 
the Franxisro Ur raid <d 18.>3, tpioted in the (al. Farmer of June 22, 

f apt. Joj«?ph Walker found some remarkable nuTi.s on the Ltdorado 
f diii|aity) ill He Hpeaks of *a kind of a citadel, around M hich lay the 

ritiu.H uf a city more than a mile in length.' Tlie were still traec- 

jihlc, running at right angles. Tlie buildings were all of stone ‘reduced 
o ruins by the iietion of some gr<?iit heat which had evjMently passed over 

me wiiole country All the stones were burnt, some of them almost cin- 

otherg glazed aa if iuoIUhI. This ap|Hmrance M-as visible in every 
mu tie met with, A storm of fire seemed to have swept over the whole 
j ouiitry and the inhahitants must have fallen before it / The central build* 

vvith walljt 15 or 18 (cot long and Id fetd high, of hewn stone, stooii on 
\\\li ^wsed bv the heat, ilie ruins seen by 

th^ I- ** *ti all pmbaT>ility similar to tluK^^e des<'ril>ed by Sitgreaves, and 
ao t..apt4vin, or the writer of this article. <ia‘vv hcavilv on his imaginatiou 
b>r many of Id^ 
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go^ preservation, and two posts twelve feefc 
height still remain standing.* 

Some fcwenty-hve miles still farther up the lij,) 
Puerco Hows into the Colorado Chifpiito from tli<> 
north-east, and at the junction of the two stioams 
Mollhausen noticed some remains which he does not 
descrilx!.^ Twelve miles up tlio I'uerco valley, on 
the hanks of a small tributary, called Lithodeiidroa 
Creek, were .Hcutttjred fragments of pottery, ami re- 
mains of .stone luaises, one of the walls extomliucf 
several feet Imlow the present surface of the grouiMl 
Still farther up the Puerco and live miles south of 
the river, at Xnvajo Spriryg, scattered j»ottery afid 
arrow-heads are the only reinainiiig trace i»f an ab- 
original settlement, no walls being visible. On a 
neigliboring hill, howevor, was noticed a ein ular de- 
pres.sion in the enrtli forty }>aces in diamoti;r. Tlic 
cut from Mrdlbausen represents some of the aborig- 
inal inscriptions on Puerco Kivcr.* 


O 





Forty or fifty mile.s fartlu-r .south-east, the Colo- 
rado Chiquib) receives the waters of the Uio 7A\m, 
flowing from the north-east in a couree nearly parallel 
to that of the Puerco. AlK»riginal inscri[)tions and 
pictures are found on the .sandstone cliffs wliit h bor- 
der on the stream wherever a smooth surtace is 
presented, but no buildings rx'cur for a distance ol 


Whipple, Jn PTte. JR. S. Xrpt, vol iil, p* 7dr 
M^Alhauscn i Journey, v<»l. ti,, p. 121. 

« Whipph, in It It, JRepl., vol lit, pp. 73-4; 

huK p. 
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.about fifty *“^68, until we come to within eight 
miles of the Pueblo town of Zufii, where the table- 
lands about Arch Spring are covered with ruins, 
Avhieh were seen, although not descrit^ed, by Sit- 
greaves and Whipple. All the ruins of the Zuhi 
"valley seem, however, to be of the same nature — 
stone" walls laid in mud niortar, and in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. The cut from Whipple shows also 



Rock* Inscriptions at Arch Spring. 

a sample of the ro^k-inscriptions about Arch Spring." 
Zufii is a Pueblo town still inhabited, and I shall 
have .'Something further to say of it in connection 
with the Pueblo towns of the Rio Grande and its 
trihutarie.s, for the purpose ol' comjtaring the inhab- 
ited with the ruined structures. 

Two or three miles south-east of Zuni, on the 
south side of the river, is an elevated level mesa, 
about a mile in width, bounded on every side by a 
precipitous descent of over a thousand feet to the 
plain below. The mesa is covered with a growth of 
cedar, and in one part are two .sandstone Pinal's of 
natural loriuation, which from certain points of view 
seem to assume human form.s. Among the cedars on 
fbo mesa, “crumbling W'alls, from two to twelve feet 
bigli, were crowded together in confused lieaps over 
several acres of ground.” The walls were constructed 
el small sandstone blocks laid in mud mortar, and 
'^ere about eighteen inches thick. They seemed, 

*^Sitgreaves' ZuAi Er.., p. 6 ; Whipplt, Ewbank, and Turner, in Pac. 
" voL pp. 71, 3». 
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however, to i-est on more ancient ruins, the walls of- 
which were six feet in thickness. At various points 
on the winding path, by which only the top can be 
reached, there are stone battlements which guard the 
passage. A suppo.sed altar was found in a secluded 
nook near the ruins, con-sisting of an oval excavation 
seven feet long, with a vertical shaft two feet lii<fh at 
one end, a Hut rock, and a comjiHcated arrajigoiiicnt 
of jXKsts, cord.s, feutliers, marine shells, heads, and 
sticks, only to l>e imderstiMsl from a drawing, wlii< h 1 
do nut reprudiico Is'caiise the whole altar soaadh d is 
so evidently of modern origin and use. 'Phesc niins 
are commonly callcsl Old Zufii, and wtne doiditlcss 
inliabited when the Sjtaniard.s first came to the 
country.** The cut from Whipple shows two \a.sos 



Ziuli 

found at what is calle<l a sacred spring near Zmi 
Of the first the discoverer says: “the material is a 
light-eolonxi clay, tolerably well burnt, and orna- 
mented with lines and figures of a dark brown or 

*• Whipplf, H ftl , in Put. E. R EtpU, vol. ili., pp. fla, 
mw of Tuimi vol ii,, |v. rut of anur; _ 

U>m. ii, pp. m, mi hL, pp, 278. " itb cut tif ‘ ^ 

W*. pp* .12; El tlrutffo, p. 

nmEs IkMtU, vol. i, pp. /iarlKrand lhm'3 lVe$(€rn P* 

Shuck's C'nl, pp. 310*12. 
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chocolate color, A vast amount of labor has been 
spent on decorating the unique lip. A fine border- 
line has been drawn along the edge and on lx)th sides 
of the deep embattled rim. Horned frogs and tad- 
poles alternate on the inner surface of the turrets, 
while one of the latter is represented on tlie outside 
of each. Larger frogs or toads are portrayed within 
the body of the vessel. ’ One of these figures is pre- 
sented in the cut enlarged. The second va.se is five 
inches deep, ten inches in diameter at the wddest 
part, and eight inches at the lips. Both outer and 
inner surface bear a white glazing, and there are four 
pnyections of unknown u.se, one on each side. The 
decorations arc in amber color, and the homed or 
tufted snakes, shown alK.)ve the vase, are said to be 
almost unique in America.*® 

At and near some .springs called Ojo del Pes- 
cado, on the liead -waters of this stream, some 
twelve mile.s alxive Zufii, there are at least four or 
five ruined structures, or towns. They are similar 
in charaeter to the other ruiins. Two of them near 
the spring have an elliptical shape, as shown by the 
lines of bmiulation-stones, and are from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand feet in circumference. Tlie houses 
.Si;em to have been built around the periphery, form- 
ing a large interior court. These towns are so com- 
pletely in ruims that nothing can be ascertained of 
the details of their construction, except their general 
form, and the tact that they were built of stones 
and mud. About a thousand yards down the river 
trom the springs are ruins covering a space one hun- 
dred and fifty by two hundred yards, and in much 
bettor preservation than those nienti*)ned, though ot 
the same nature. The material was flat stones and 
eemont, and the walls are standing in places to the 
height of two stories. Mollhauseu tells us that 

^ Ewhankf and Turner^ in /Via It H* Ikpt,^ vol. iii-, pp« 
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the roofs and fire-places were still standing at the 
time of his visit. Simpson describes a ruin as beini 
two miles below the spring, and which ma^ ixjssihly 
be the same last mentioned. The buildings wore 
originally two stories high and built continuously 
alxjut a rectangular area three hundred by four liun- 
drod -feet. 1 n the interior of the enclosed court was 
seen a stpiare e.stufa, twelve by eighteen feet, and 
ten feet high, with the nxif still perfect. The cut 
shows some of the rock-inscriptions at Ojo del Pes- 
cado.** 



RxKik • I fttioii’* jo del Penc^Mio. 


About eighteen inile.s south-ea-st of the sources of 
the Zufii River, but belonging ius properly in this val- 
ley as iinv (/ther, is a sand.stono nx-k known as In- 
scriptioii Kock, or to the Spaniards as El Moro, tVoin 
its form. It is between two and three hundrtJ Icct 
high, with steej) .si<les, whieli on tlie north and east 
are ]>er}>endicular, smooth, white, and covered near 
the base with botli Hj>aniHh and native in.scri])tioiKS. 
Specimens of the latter, as co|)iod by Simpson, art* 

^ J<t)ur. Mil. Rccon., 9^5-7 ; /owrur//, vol. ii., 

p. fd. TiUjtiHich, jip. 27,V“7; it niyph", lUHntnk^ and Turner, iu ^ 

R. It. Rrpt., vol, iii. ,j>. CoL notitplmii found in }$*!<} on Un; 

of the Zufii?) the ruini4 of an aneient eity, 

formin! a >4<|Uttre i^urrouiuled by double walU of Hhine 14 feet aj>art. » 
afioee Wta^een tbe^ walla wa* tiivided into coin |>art men 14 feet stmuiy 
openinj^ into ilie interior. I'he h«>u»e« were three storiea hi^h, the 
fdory Imiuk partially Nubterranean. J.^rge qiiaiilitieH of red cedar, aH>y* 
eiiily eut for were found in connection wdth the 

Hwjked Ihniphad» A>., pp. ia7-4<. exploitnl the streaiji ^ 

laiurce, and found no rutna except thrive at Ojo del Pem'odo, ^*‘^*j[* "S 
probably the un which Iloiiiphan'a rcjairt waa fonnacd, aitno i, 

there i» no reaeiiiblanco in the deacriptioiw. 
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shown JR cnt' The former were all copied by the 



I ii»cription>^ - Kl M oro. 




same explorer, but of course have no connection with 
tlie subject of this volume ; they date b{u;k to 1606, 
but make no reference to any town or ruins upon or 
about the rock. 'rhe*a.scent to tlie summit i.s on the 
south and is a difficult one. The cut shows a plan of 



El Moro made by Mollhauscn, the locality of the in- 
scriptions beins^ at a and b. The summit urea is 
divided by a deep ravine into two parts, on each of 
Rliich are found ruins of larofc editices. Those on the 
southern^ — or, according to Simpson, on the eastern — 
divifsion, B of the plan, form a rectangle measuring 
hundred and six by thrt'e iiundretl and seven 
met, standing in some places from six to eight feet 
“Jgb. According to Simpson tlie vvalls agree with 
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the cardinal |x)int*i, but Wliipple states the con- 
trary. The walls are faced with sandstone blocks six 
by fourtetni inche.s and from three to eight ini licH 
thick, laid iti imul-inortar so as to break joints; Imt 
the hulk of the wall is a rubble of rough stuiie.s and 
innd. 'fwo ranges of rooms may be traced on the 
north and west sides, and the ru!d)i.sh indicates that 
there were also some apartments in the interior court 
Two rooms’ meitsured each alsmt seven hy eight fe(!t 
A cinndar estufa thirty-one iect iji diauu;tcr was also 
noticed, and there were eeiiar tiud)er.s found in (dn- 
rujction with the niintd walls; one piece, tiftecn imlies 
long, and four inches in diameter was found still in 
place, and bore, ae«’ording to Whipple, iu> sigrrs of cut- 
ting tiKils. 'riu* remains acros.s the ravine, A of the 
{)lan, are of similar iiature and material, and the north 
wall .stands directly on tiie lu ink of a ])recij)ice, i>ei!i;' 
complete to a lieiglit of eight feet. There is a sjiHno 
funiishing but u small amount of water at the foot of 
the clitf at il. Fragments of jxdtery are ahuiidant 
liere a.s elsewhere.*^ 


Tlii.s completes my account of remains on theCol- 
orada (.'hiqiiito, and I pa-ss to the next and last tiihu- 
tary of the (.'olorado within the territory covered ly 
this chapter — the San Juan, wliich Hows in an cast- 
wardly course along the Itoundary line hetvveen -Ari- 
zona and New Mexico on the .s’outh, and I’tah and 
(ilolonulo on the north. The valley of the main Saa 
Juan has been but very slightly explored, luit prol'- 
ably contain.s extensive remains, judging from what 
have been found on some of its trihutarics. jhulres 
.Domingruez and Kscalante wont in 177(i troin Suuta 
Fd north-westward to Utah Lake, and noticed several 
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jTiins whicli it is impossible to locate, before crossing' 
the Colorado, I slial! have occasion in the following 
chapter to notice some important ruins lately discov- 
ered on the northern tributaries of the San " Juan, in 
the southern part of Colorado and Utah.‘* 

The two chief tributaries of the San Juan from the 
south are the Chelly and Chaco, flowing through deep 
canons in the heart of the Navajo country. On lx)th 
of these streams, particularly the latter, very im- 
p(jrtant ruins ha\ e lieen discovered and de.seribed by 
Mr Simpson, win) explored this region in 1849. 

The Chelly canon for a distance of al)out twenty- 
five miles is from tme hundred and fifty to nine hun- 
dred feet wide, from three hundred to five hundred 
feet deep, and its sides are almost perpendicular. 
Simp.son explored the canon for eight miles from its 
mouth, which does not eorres])ond with the mputh of 
the river. In a branch canon of a character similar 
to that of the main stream he found several small 
habitations formed hy building walls of sh)ne and 
mortar in front of overhanging iwks. Some four 
miles up the main canon he saw on a shelf fifty 
feet higli and only accessible l)y means of ladders a 
small ruin of shme. much like those on the Chaco yet 
to bo described. Seven miles from the mouth 
anotlier ruin \vas discovered on the north side as shown 
in the cut. It M'as l»uilt partly on the bottom of the 
cailon, and partly like tlie one last mentioned, on a 
shelf fifty feet high with j>erpeudicular sides. The 
Walls measure forty-five by a lumdred aud forty-five 
feet, are about eighteen ieet higli in their jiresent 
state, and are built of sandstone and mortar, having 

Dominguez and Esealantf^ Diario^ in Doc, Hist, J/t x,, ii, tom. i, 
pp. 4(K>~2, A of the San Frann.\vo hrenuig Buileiin^ i y 

that the Hau Juau valley i.s strewn with nuns for huuilreds 
m buildiriijrs tlmH’; stories liijjh of solitl masoiir)* still standing. 

t El Grinm, p. 417, had heanl of some mins on the northern hank of 
fhe Ban JuaUf bnt none further north. ‘The valleys of the Kio de 

and Bail Juan are strewn with the ruins of cities, many of them of 
«ohtl muKtinry'. Stone buildings, three stories high, are yet standing, at 
Aztec architecture.' Baker, in CaL Fanmr, June 10, 1863. 
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Kiiin iu tlic Ctjflly Cuiiim. 


square openinLrs or windows. A eireuiiir e-stufa was 
also found in tronnei-tion with th<.‘so elift’-dwellin>^'s, 
Fras^na^it.s of p(»ttery were not laekino, and speci- 
mens were sketehtKl hv Mr vSirapson.** 

Eastward from llie {Jhelly, at a distance ot about 
a hundred miles, is tin; Chaco, a parallel tributary ol 
the San Juan, on which are found ruins perhaps the 
most remarkable in the New Mexican j^roup. lacut. 
Simpson is the only om^ who has explored this valley, 
or at least who has left a record of his ('X)>loratioii, 
The ruins are eleven in nunilxw, situated with one 
exception on the north bank of tin; stream, within a 
distance of twenty-tivc miles in latitude 30 "and longi- 
tude 108C 

* Simp*4m’$ Jnnr, Mil. Jitmon., pp. 74^, pi, S3 -4. Other 

nuai p. ISurh^r and H extern * tr 

with cat 
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Uuiiis of the Pueblo Pintado. 


The cut showa a general view of the ruin called l)y 
the guide Pueblo Pintado, the first one discovered in 
coming from the south. The name of thi.s ruin, like 
those of the others, is doul>tless of modern origin, 
being Spanish, and there is little reason to l)elieve 
that the native name.s of .sonic of the others are tho.se 
originally applied to the inhaliited towns. The ma- 
terial of all the building.s is a fine’liard gray sand- 
stone, to which in some instances exposure to the air 
has imparted a reddish hue. The blocks are cut very 
thin, rarely excetiding three inches in thickness. 
They are laid without mortar very carefully, so as to 
break joints, and the chinks between the larger 
blocks are filled with stone plates, .sometimes not over 
one fourth of an inch thick. In one instance, the 
Pueblo Peha.sco Blanco, stones of different thickness 
are laid in alternate layt'rs, producing the appaarance 
of a kind of mo-saic work, executed with great care 
and skill, and forming a very smooth surface. The 
backing and filling of the walls are of irregular and 
various sized blocks laid in mud, no trace of lime 
being discoverahlo. The wall of tlie Pueblo Pintado 
was found by e.vcavation to extend at lea.st two feet 
below the surface of the ground. The walls are be- 
tween two and three feet thick at the base, but di- 
minish towards the top by a jog of a few inches on 
the inside at each successive story. The walls of the 
Pueblo Pintado are still standing in some parts to 
the height of twenty-five to thirty feet, and are shown 
the marks of fiemr timbers to have had at least 
three stories. The flooring was supported by un- 
hewn beams from six to eleven inches in diameter 
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but uniform in the same room — stretching across from 
wall to wall tu5 in the Gila ruins. Over these beams 
were placed smaller transverse sticks, which iu tlie 
Pueblo Pintado seem to have been placed some little 
distance apart; but in some other ruiu.s where the 
flooring remained {>erfoct, the transverse sticks were 
laid close together, the chinks were fdled with small 
stone.s, and the whole covered with cedar .strips, al- 
though there was evidence that a coating of mmi or 
mortar wa.s used in some instances; atul there wjis 
one riH»m where the floor WfLs ul" smootli cedar boards 
.seven inches wide and three fourths of an inch thick, 
st^uarely ctlt at tlie sides and ends, and ajiparentiv 
worn .smooth hy the friction of flat stones. The 
Iwains generiilly 'Iwire marks of having been cut oil’ 
by the use of some blunt itestrument. The cut illus- 



trate the manner in which the walls dimmish n 
thickness from story to story, a, a, a; the 
the kuiius, h, b, A; the transverse TH)le.s, o, c, c; ‘‘ 
the flooring aliove, d, d, d, • 
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The ground plan of the Chaco structures shows 
three tiers- — but in one case at least four tiers — of 
apartments built round three sides of a courtyard, 
which is generally' rectangular, in some cases" has 
curved corners, and in one building — the I^enasco 
Blanco — approximates to the form of a circle. The 
fourth side of the court is in ^jome ruins open, and in 
others enclosed by a wall exten<ling in a curve from 
one extremity of tlie building to the other. The fol- 
lowing cuts show the ground plans of tvvo of the 
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ruins, t^le Pueblo Hun<^ Pa\ne, 'crooked nose,’ atid 
Pueblo Bonito. ’i’lie circumference of fiv'e of tin so 
buildings is respoctivoly eiglit hundred and seventy- 
two, seven hundred, seventeen humlred, thirteen liiiri- 
dred, and thirteen hundred feet; the number ofrooni.s 
still traceable on the ground floor of the same build- 
ings is .seventy-two, {unety-nine, one liundred and 
twelve, one hundred and twenty-four, and one luin- 
dred and thirty-nine. These a|>artn)ents are fnmi 
five feed square to eight by fliurtee-n feet. A riK>rii in 
the Pueblo C’hettro Kettie was .seven and a half by 
fourteen feet, and ten feet high. The walls wero 
plastered with a red mud, and several square or rect- 
angular niche.s of unknown use were noticed. Tiii; 
.supporting beams of the ceiling were two in number, 
and the transver.se poles were tied at their ends with 
some wisslefi fdx’e, and covererl w itb a kind of cedar 
lathing. Ko})es bung from the timbcT.s. A room in 
the Pueblo Bonito is shown in the eut. 



Interior of Pueblo Bonito. 

This room is unpla-stered, and the sides are con- 
structed in the same style ivs tlie outer walls. 1 1“- 
transverse poles are very small, about an in<'b m 
diameter, laid close tegether, very regular, and re- 
semble barked willow. It was another rcK)ni m 
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this ruin which had the smooth boards in connection 
with its ceilinr " 


SO Or ifannnon<i a com|»anion of Simpson, this rt>f>m as fol- 

l,,vvs: ‘U Wits in the Kecorid of three ranges of rooms, on the north .side of 
the rtiins. The door ofKOiCfl at the hase of the muI], Untard> tie* iriterior 
of the Iniilding; it had never been more Duui two feet and a half high, and 
was iHUd twO'thirds with rubbish. The linteis were of natural sticks of 
v\»Mnl, oinf and a lialf to two and a half inches in diameter, deprived fd tin* 
]iark, and placed at distances of or three iindies apart; yet their ernls 
\\t*re attached to eacli ntluT )»y withes at oak with its l»ark wVd preserved. 
’{'}ie n»ofO was in the form td a parallelogram, about twelNO feet in length, 
ciglit feet liigh. and the walls, as they stoiul at the time of ohservation, seveu 
iVrt high, d'in; thM>r xvas <»l eartli. and the surface irregular. The walls w cro 
alMOit two feet tiiick, and plast<Ted within with a layer of re<l mud one 
fourth of atj ineli thick. 1 he latter, liaving^ fallen, otl in jijaccs, .‘'ho'\ve<l tfie 
material »/f the wall to 1>e sand. stone 'Ihe '-tone was ground into pieces 
the size of our ordinary l>ri«'ks, the angles not as ]»erfe< tly fornied, tliough 
nearly so, and put tip iti break-joints, having iutt r^als Ingwca ii them, on. 
e\ery sideg of alxoit two inches, 'j'be intervals were filled with lamina* of 
a. dense sandstone, af>ouT three linos in thieknexs, driven firmly in, and 
lu'oken oir even w ith tin* gnmeral plane of the w all - tin* wlmle res<nnbliiig 
mosaic work. Niehes. saryiag in size from two inches to two feet and a 
half .sguare, and two iin lu's to one and a Iialf bng in hori/oidal depth, 
were s^-atlered irregular)) over the walls, at various heights above the floor. 
Near tin* place of the ccjling, the wall.s w^ere penetrated, ami the siirfacc^t 
of them {H*rpetidicTilar l‘> tlm lengtli of the Is.^am. Tliey had iho ap[>ear- 
auce of havitjg be<>u s.iwed ofV originally, except that then* were no marks 
of the saw h’ft <m them: time had .sViglitly dl.^integrated tiie surfaces, 
rouudiiig the edge's siMtu-what hen* and there. Support i ug the lioor above 
were six .ryjiudrieal lH‘ams, about seven inehes in <iiamt‘t<.T, passing trans- 
versoly (U‘ tin* r<M»m, and at distances of les.s titan two feet apart —the 
brain. h(.‘s of the trees Imving l>eea hewn ofT i>y means of u blunt-edged in- 
stvinnent, Al o\o, atnl resting »>u these, running lougitiKlinaily with the 
riKiiu, were jtoles of \ari4Uis lengths, about two inches in diameter, irregu- 
lar!) straight, pdin ed in contact w ith each otlier. coMTingall the top of tlic 
room, hound together at irregular and various di.stances, generally at their 
ends, hv slips apparently of palm-baf or manjiiez. atid the same material 
converted into <-ords about one-fourth of an inch in diameter, formed of tw'O 
strand.s, luiug fr«>m the jMdes at several points. Above, ami resting u}>on 
the nolts, closing all almve, jm^^sing traiisversidy of tiie rcKun. were nlank.s 
of about seve/j inehes wide, and three-fourths of an inch in thicKness. 

1 ho wi<Uli (d the pdank was uniform, and so wa*' the thick iu‘s.'s. They 
were in contact, or tiearly .** 0 , atlmittirtg but little nu>rc than tiie j>assage of 
a knife blatle lieiwt'eu them, by the edges, through tlie whole of their 
Icugilm. I’liey were not jointed: all tlieir surfaces wt*re level and 
smooth ms if plaiHsl, except itig the e:nls; the angles as regular ami jyrfect 
us could be ititained l>v sutdi vegetable matter-- iluy are probably of pniie 
'>r Ct'dar - exfHisod to t^lie atmospheit* for as i«>ng a time as it is prolwiblc 
t)ies«f have been. The ends of tlie plank, socral of whidi wore in view, 
tounlnate<l in line.s perp<*ndicnlar to tlie length of the ]>lanl', ami the plank 
upiKuirs toliavo been Kevereii by a blunt iustrament. I he }>lanks I exam- 
them minutelv by the eye and the touch, for the inarks of the saw and 
Vi b^'^'fruments — were smooth, and eolori'd brown on time vu' by smoke, 
beyond the jdank nothing was distinguishable from w itiun. The room 
redokut with the rwrfume of cedar. Externally, uikui the too w^ 
a heap of .stone and iiiml, ruins that have fallen from almve, immovable by 
tne uistnunents that we had along. The Ix'ams were protnibly severed by 
^ obtusions from a dull instrument, and their surfaces ground plam and 
VoL. IV. 42 
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The doors by which the rooms communicate witij 
each otlier and with the courtyard are very small 
many of .them not exceeding two and a half 
squaiw There are no doors whatever in the outer 
walls, and no windows except in the u[»per stories 
The huger size of the wind<jws and of tlie inner dooi-,^ 
indicate that the rooms of the U]ipcT stories vcm 
larger than IhjIow. In some cases the walls corre- 
sponding to tlie sfx^ond or third stories had no win- 
dows. In one case lower .story windows were fouiul 
walle<l up. The tops, (»r lintels, of the cIikus iunl 
windows were in some cn.se.s stone slabs, in otlK is 
small timher.s l«»und together with withes, and in a 
few they an* reported to have been formed hv over- 
lapping stones very much like tlie Yucatan it re! i; a 
8|)ecimen is shown in the cut. 



Arrh of O' crliipjting Sit>nof%. 

Tlie higdiest walls still standing at the time ot 
Simpson s visit Itad tloor-tindxirs, (U* their inarks, tor 
four storie.s, Ijut it is not imj'ossihle that some ot Uu* 
huildingH may have had originally five or si.v sturies. 
The outer walls \vere in every ca-se per}»eudicular to 
their full height, showing that the houses were not 
built in receding terraees, or stories, on the 
as is the ease with many of the iidiahited i*';*^’*'*'* 
towns, and witii the Ca-sit (Jrande on the (»ila. 
can l)c no doubt that they were so terraced “U t a. n‘ 

mnft<<th l>v tt «laV> of rock; ami th« pUnkii, or hewn *)«>• 

mvkiifour. Mil pp* 
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torior or court; at least iri no instance were the inner 
walk sufficiently high to indicate a different arrange- 
iiiont, and it is hardly possible that all the ranges 
Avero of the same height, leaving without liglit most 
of the tliousand rooms which they would contain if 
built on such a plan. There were no traces of stair- 
ways or chimneys seen. The whole number of apart- 
ments ill the Jhioblo Bonito, suppo.sing it to have 
been built on the terrace plan, must have been .six 
hundred and forty-one. The cut ou the next page 
shows a restoration of one of the Chaco ruins, taken 
from Mr Baldwin's work, and modeled after a similar 
one by Mr Kern, a companion of Simpson, although 
!Mr Kern made an error of one story in the height. 
I have no doubt of the general accuracy of tliis res- 
toration, and it may l>e regarded as nearly certain that 
.ac'cess to the upper room.s was gained from the court 
})y mcan.s of ladders, each .story forming a platform be- 
fore the doors of tlio one next above. 

Each ruin has from one to .seven circular structures, 
called e.stufas in the inhaliited Puelilo towns, sunk in 
the <riound and walled with stone. Several of these 
are shown in the two ground plans that have been 
given. Thev occur Ixtth in the courtvards and under- 
noath the room.s. Some were divided into compart- 
ments, and one, in the Pueblo Bouito, was sixty 
feet in diameter and twelve feet deep, being built 
in two, and possibly three, storie.s. 

Near some of the larger buildings are smaller de- 
tached ruins, of which no particular description is 
,i?iven. In one plai'c there is an excavation in the 
.side of a cliff, enclosed by a front wall of .stone and 
nnirtar. In another locality there is an isolated ellip- 
tical enclosure of stone and mortar, eight b^^^sixteen 
teet, and divided into two compartments. Near one 
of the ruins, in the northern wall of tlie canon, alxuit 
twelve feet from the base, are three circular holes two 
feet in diameter, with smaller ones between them, all 
in a horizontal line, with a vertical line ot still smaller 
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holes leading up the cliff to one of the larger ones. 
’\Ir Sini{)sou was unable to oxjjlore singular ex- 
cavation, Hiul its use is unknown; it ruay be a room or 
fortress excavated from the solid rock. There are 
also souio hierogly[)hics on the face of the cliff under 
the holes. The quarries which furni.shed the stone 
for some of the buildings were found, but no de.scri])- 
tion of tliCMU is given. Hieroglyjihio.s on boulders 
were found at a few point.s. The pottery found 
among the Chaco ruin.s i.s illustrated l»y the cut. 
Black and red seem to be the only color.s employed. 



Pottcrj-— Cl>aco Cauon. 


The Chaco canon, although wider than that of the 
( liclly, is bounded by j>reoipitous sides, ancl the ruins 
are generally near the ba.se of the cliff The Pueblo 
Tintado is built on a knoll twenty or thirty feet high, 
about three hundred yards fixun the river, 1 he build- 
ings do not exactly face the cardinal points.*’* 


’Chaco rulna as (liscovcml by .Sim(«<>n: rneblo 
cuniferenoo, 3i4U>ries, 54 rtH>mH onj^roand 34*(>. }^1. ^ ' 

bj>ccimen.s of uvasonrv, ftnd of poltorv. Iiouk’inHcri]*tions at ♦ } * 

Vl* 23-5. Vmh\o Wejo^gi, n inilos from PuoUlo rintnao^,(X( fott m 
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I now wmo to the last division of the present 
j^roup, tht; perpendicular of our triang^le, tlie (tj,, 
Gnuide del Norte and its tributaries. This vuDev 
the New Mexico [troper of the Spaniards, wlieri first 
visited in the sixteenth centuiy, was thickly inliui). 
ited by an uoriciiltural stun i -civilized peojde, dwelling 
in towns (tf stone and niml houses .several stories in 
height. KesjH'ctin>*' tlie number, muncK, and cxait 
hs'iility of these towns the early accounts ao' sutiie- 
W'hat vayue. but many of them can Ih; aceiuateiv 
traced by means of an examination of autlioiitios 
which would Ik; out of j)hice here. From tin- iirst 
discovery l»y i'abeza de Vaca, Marco do Xiza, niul 
Fraiu'isco A asquez de Coronado, the ^tmera! liisrorv 
of the country is clear; ami wo still find the saniQ 
semi-civilized {leopie living in similar towti.s undi.r 
similar in.siitutions, althouijh they, like the towns in 
wliich they live, are oreatly reduced in miiiihcr. 
Some of the inhabited Fneldo towns are kiiown hy 
name, locati'*n. and history, to be identieal witli these 
which so excited tile admiration of the SiKUiinrds; 

4 . 


|,*larh Vida, laj milun from PiirMo Pintado, rirutiiii- 

o \ tWt. I \ }>p. 37 H. pi 'JS 'd; vi- vv 

ati4 sjrotirid plan. Pm, Mo Htui;ro iVpt i irctmilpniui'. IWMml 

hiirlc i 7’2 I rNtuta. p pL HO U; pittn, poiO n. and iv-tn* 

nitioft iali ropipti aix*vr?. Put Ui** rhettru Koitlp, eirouintcrunt e loiKl f*** b 1 
Pi I pp, .'in *0, pi. .TPo; pluii, inieno’*, jm'ncivfh' 

Pm-liin fimiito, r!r«‘ttmforto»u# f*'< t, i IHd nMims trarual>i»\ 

4 pp. phi, iHPH, j»{. 40 -41; vi<;w, plutt. iiOurtor. |><dcrv. 

jspt'bitmojt of ma-ottry I’lirhso Arnno. HiOOnd rirfumft’rft)' i , ‘i mulusonihu 
fjrar it, p, 4i. PnoGJ,, IVuaxrf ♦> fOamai, on .v»tOh sidu of riv<*c 
rin uaoVrt-tK'f. H Morms, 7 f ^', 7 , ,7 

*4>eif of rthi>wairy. .Vt/n/oon*'? J-oor. 4/«/. p}'. H4 1 i. 

froHj Sim|owin, hi lAtitirnrrh'M vtd. b. N* • 

S7il«^K aS.'V: Annmtl Sn^'n. pp. HtVi-H; lUilihnj '^ .i;c. 

Amrr., pp rnt; /^i/ Vr nml Wmimt S/oA v, pp. .VdWl, on s 

Thufftm* f, MrXihj, pp. H47"^. A Ut*%vt^p;i|H'r rrport <d a rain 
fiv oiti PoIxTt^ may ivi wf^Jl mmOlofird as 

tilt* JmTiroy i?i lit) iivileH witliiii t)u^ Arir/ma lim% V i.r** 

remaiwH ar<! in New Mexico. Tlu» city built on a Iv 

cipitmix »5{|e«, and coveml an area of H Npiaru milcN ^ Nu 

H wall of b*nv» jwindxtotje, Hboidinj^ in jdacen ti or S t orif^- 

reiitaine of timlw r were bnmd m the ciiy, which bay* -dkI the 

inally inhatdtantx. U wm Inid mU in platan arm jij, 

W JilU Ixire xeidpture*! hier^i^jlyphiai. 

S87‘i. aMi w'l/fa 2ft, 1874- ^ 

nc w^pajier rejxtrtii m «|>ecimen^; a volmne migiH t>c filled " un 
0«t much pfxiilt. 
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and there is every reason to believe that ail are so, 
except a few that may have been built durinf,' the 
Spanish domination. The inhabited Pueblo towns, 
or those inhabited duriiiff the nineteenth centurj', are 
about twenty in number, although authors disagree 
on this point, sorno calling Pueblo.s what others say 
are merely Mexican town.s; but the distinction is not 
important for my present purpose.®* Tlie important 
fact is, that the Spaniard found no race of people in 
New Mexico which has since become e.xtinct, nor any 
class of town.s or building.s that differed from the 
Pueblo towns .still inhabited. 

Besides the towns still inhabited there are many 
of })recisely the same materials and architecture, 
which are in ruins. Such aie l\‘cos, Quivira, Val- 
verde, San Lazaro, San Marcos, San Cristbbal, 
Socorro, Sonacu, AlxS, Quarra, llita, Poblazon, 
old San Felipe, and old Zufii. Some of these were 
abandoned by the natives at a very recent date; 
some have ruined Spanish buildings among the ab- 
original Ktr\ictures; some may be historically identi- 
fied with the towns conquered by the first European 
visitors. These facts, together with the absence of 
any mention of ruins by the first ex]>lorers, and the 
well-known diminution of the Pueldos in numbers 
and ))ower, make it perfectly safe to affirm that the 
ruins all belong to the .same class, the .same people, 
and about the same epocii as the iidiabited towns. 
Thi.s conclusion is of some importance since it renders 
it usele.ss to examine carefully each rain, and the 
documents bearing on its individual liistory, and en- 
ables the reader to form a jjerfectly clear idea of all. 
the many structures by carefully studyitig a few. 

While the Pueblo towns cannot be regarded as 

Davift* liKi of Pueblo iownft is aa folloN\*B; — Taost. Piporis, Jsamw, 
lezuque, Pojuaqiie, Juan. Sjui Sunto Pouungo, Sau l<e- 

bpc, SanUi Ana, Cochiti, Isleiji, Hilla, f^ii^una. Aootim, Jeiuez, /ufii. ^an- 

Hunta Clara, Kl Urinno, u. 115. Barreiro, Ojaida, p. 15. adds 1 ooos. 
aiul omitH 8aii Juan. Simpt^oii, Jour, MU, Hreon., ]}. 1 M, says that 
Mlota, Covoro. aiul MtKudno, are not pmperly huhaii pueblos, but ordi- 
iiary Mexican towns. 
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objects of ^eat mystery, as the work of a race tliat 
has disappeurofl, or as a station of the Aztecs while on 
their way .stjntlnvard, yet they are projterly treated 
as antiquities, since they wore doubtless built by 1 }^, 
native races before they come in contact with the 
Spaniard.^. They occupy the same position with rc- 
spect to the sul jcct of thi.s volume as the ri'tnaiii.s in 
AniUiuac, excuptino’ perhaps Cholula uiul 'J'eotiima- 
can; or rather they have the same importance that 
the city of Tlacoj)an would have, had the Spaniards 
permitted that city to stand in ])ossc.ssiou of its 
native inhabitants. 

All acc<*unt of the Pueblo l)uildijio'.s lia.s been trivcii 
in anotlicr volume of thi.s work,’^ and 1 <-annut do 
better licre than to quote from o-oorl autlioritics a do- 
scri])tion of the principal towns, both inliabitid and 
in ruins. nf Taos Mr Abort says, “One of the 
northern fork.s of the Taos riviu', on is.suino ii\>iu the 
Hiountain.s, Ibntis a deliohtfill laxtk, whi<'h the Iixlians 
early .sedeeted as a permanent residence. Py gradual 
impro\'cmcnt, from year to year, it ha.s tiiirdly ticcijmo 
one of tiM! most formidable of the artilieial stroig'- 
hold.s of N t;\V M exico. On i-acli side of the little 
mountain .stream is one of those immen.su ‘a^hihe. 
Ktmeturcs, which rises by sui'cc.s.sivc .stt‘ps ;;n(il an 
irregular ]>yramidal building, seven stories high, pre- 
sents an almost im|)regnai>le tower. Thi/se, with the 
church and .soiuf few .scatb'ring hou.ses, make u|) the 
village. The whole i.s .surrounded l>y an adoljc wail, 
strengtliouerl in some plaees by rough palisades, the 
different pnrt.s m arranged, fur mutual debnice, as to 
have elicited much adtniration for the ,skill ot tht 
untaught engineers.” Of the .same town Davis sa\>, 

“ It is the best Hample of the ancient mo«le ot bnihlmn- 
Here there ;ire twt) large houses three hundred or lour 
hundred feet in length, and tibout one hundred :u>‘ 
fifty feet wide at the base. They ace situated 
op|K>site 8id(;s of a small creek, and in ancient tinn^^ 

voK i,, pp. 533-8. 
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are said to have been connected by a bridge. They 
are five and six stories high, each story reccsling from 
the one below it, and thus forming a structure ter- 
raced from top to bottom. Kach story is <iivi(led into 
numerous little compartments, the outer tiers of rooms 
Vtein" lighted by small window.s in the sides, while 
tliose in the interior of the building are dark, and are 
jiriiieipally used as store-room.s . , , /J'lie only means of 
entrance is through a tra])-door in the roof, and you 
ascend, from .story to story, by means of ladders ujxm 
the outside, wiiicli are drawn u}» at niglit” The same 
writer gives the following cut of Taos.^ 



The houses of Laguna are ‘‘built of stone, roughly 
laid in mortar, and, on account of the color of the mor- 
tar, with whitdx they are also faced, they pre.sent a 
dirty yellowish clay as[)ect. 'I'liey liave wimhtws in the 
ba.sement as well as upj>er stories; selenite, as usual, 
answei-s the pur|><tse of window-lights.”” 

“ High on a lolly rock of sandstone .... sit.s the 
city of Aeoma. tin the northern side of the rock, 
tile rude boreas blasts ]ui\e heaped uj) tlie sand, so as 
to form a practical ascent for soim? distance ; the rest 


ritmjo, Y»p. Hi't' rtlno GrtOff's ('•mi. vxnX. \ 

lUtvuVo \{) iu\\p',a. oi Mr 


457; Dffvty El 
, Y\>. TXm 


'\u \\xo t>i \"icui'us. 

\t^\. L, \'V Oai tlie Am>yo 

?.iL i>f ('nrson, \^. 437. sjx-aks 
Npsv Mexico, consisting 


oi tile remains <if the largest Aztec scttlcnu nt in Nesv Mexico, consisting 
small eohhle-stoues in mud. potterv, arrowdiciuls, stone p»i»os, and rut ^ 
tools. 


Simpsofi^s Jour. Mil. Mewn.^ p. IM- 
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of. the way is through solid rock. At one place a 
singular opening, or narrow way, is formed between a 
huge square tt*wcr of rock and tl>e perpendicular fui e 
of the clitf. • Then the road winds round like a spiral 
stair way. and the Iiulian.s have, in some way, fixed 
logs of wckmI in the r<K*k, radiating from a vertical 
axis, like steps. . .. At last we reached the top of Iho 
rtx'k, which was nearly level, and conOiins about sixty 
acres, lleo' we .saw a large chureh, and sevi ral con- 
tinuous blocks of buildings, containing sixty or sev- 
enty house.s in each block, (the wall at the side that 
fuctsl outw.-u'ds wa.s unbroken, and luul no winduw,s 
until near the top; tbe bou.se.s were three .storie,s 
higbi. In front each story retreated back as it a.s- 
cetuii d, so as ti> leavt; a platform along tlie whole front 
of the story; tliese platforms are guarded by j>arapet 
walls alsnit tliree feet high.” Laddei*ii are u.sed for 
first and .second stiO'ies but tiiere are stej'S in the 
wall to reach tbe r(K)f** Mr f«regg tells us that San 
Felij>e is on '‘the very verge of a pre< i}>ice several 
hundred feet high,” but Simpson states that “neither 
it nor Saiidia is :us purely Indian in the .stylo of ite 
buildings as the other pueldos.”'’ 

Santo Domingo “is laid out in streets running 
perj»endicui:ir!y to the UiotJraiide. d’he lious's are 
con.strnctctd iff ojiolx-s, (blocks of mud, of greater or 
less dimensions, sun-dri<.‘d ;f are two stories in heiglit, 
the up]»er one set retre.atingly oii the lower, so as to 
make the superior l overiug of tbe lower answer tor 
a terrai-e or jdatform for tbe upper; ami Itave roi'fs 
which are nearly flat. These roofs arc n.tade lirsr ot 
transverse logs wliich pitch vt;ry slightly outward, 
and are sustained at their ends liy the side walls oi 

Aherl't N'tr in Emttini'* p. 470-b 

view» 'I'hi’ mt>Nt aiirietit aiiti <?vtmor«luiary uf all the Puehhei. en a t > 

<4 ftM't wlwfve the plain. Mentical with ^ *'* * ‘ ' 

Ik$<rU, voL i., pp- vu i iU* 

Om. PrmrUs, vol i., p, 277; Simpmyis Jour, 
p. 121; view of San Felipfs^ in A if rtfs New in Kmonj 

sarwf, p, 1451. 
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the builiUnj;; on these, a layer of slaljs or brush is 
laid; a layer of bark or straw is then laid on these; 
and coveririf^ the whole i.s a layer of mud of six or 
more inches in thickness. The hei'^bt of the stories 
is about eif,dit or nine feet.”* 

“On niy visit to the jnieblo of Tesiujue we entered 
a laro6 wjuare, around whicli the dwelliiif^ are erected 
close together, so u.s to present outwardly an un- 
broken line i>f wall to the height of three .stories. 
Viewed from the inner square it jirew nt.'^ the ap- 
pearunce oi' a .succession of terraces with dcjors and 
wiudiovs oj)enin'j;' upon them. .This oeneral de- 
S<Tiption is aj>plieal)le to all the Pueblo villages, how- 
ever they n'uiy differ in .size, po'iti(»n, and nature of 
. the |j;round -some beino on bluffs, some on mesas, 
and most of th(»se in the t alley of the Uio Grande 
on level ^nmnd."* 

Zuni, “like Santo Domingo, is built terrace- 
slnqu'd tach story, (»f ■which there are oonerally 
three, beinj^ smaller, laterally, .so that one story 
an.sw’cr,s in j)art for the platform of the tme above 
it. It, however, is far inort^ compact than Santo Do- 
mingo -its streets being narrow, and in places pre- 
senting the ajipearance of tunnels, or covered ways, 
on aeeount of the bou.ses extt'iuling at these places 
over them. The bouses are geiierallf built of stone, 
[•lastereil with mud," — ha.s an adolK' Catholic church.® 

The seven Moqiii towns in Arizona, situated in an 

Jotir lifToii , {♦!» 'Thf' of this town 

nrp huilt in hlm'kN * ‘To unitor* \imi aMVini to platform hy 
ot iadilpirt,' tn tin* up|H‘r part ol the lovver ^tor\ Aborts 2\€w 

X , in Emorijit p v^ith 

p, 231, with view, Jhtmfurrh\ /^rarr/v, \ol. i , p 1\>1 
/Vo lyi'jutMUiil V, pp 7 

^ Jour MJ. //f/on.pp 3. * It H into four solid 

Houares. having but two {^trei»ts, lontrt* at n;xht ^VU 

th<‘ builduij,;;^ are stories hi^jh* roin|s>**iMl of Mppdriod hriok ihc first 
btofN pre^^ ntH a solid \\al1 to the stnet. and is m» voii'^tnu-ted, that each 
hmiM' until ouo fouiili of the niy umv said to In* one hiiijdmg- 

1 he s<H‘omi stones rise fniin this mi'*!, solni ‘stnu'ture, to desijgiiaic 

ouoh honM.% IcaNiim nxnu to ^alk u|w>u the ns»f of tho first sti»ry 
^l<'h building^ ffmjhri DomphnE^ Ex., p m: ‘.oo also mifplr, inPac. 

'/ft M* IkpLf voL iitj pp. 67 ’ 8 , with >icvi . n it Jvuruetf, p. 
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isolated mountainous re^on about midway between 
the Uoloradf} Uhiquito and Urn Clielly eanon, in lati- 
tude .‘bV' 50', and longitude 110" 30', are very similar 
to the Ihielilo towns of the Klo ( tnunle. Tliey wa v,, 
j)!a»bably vi.siti'd by the eurliost .Sj»anish explorers, 
and have a claim to us great an antiipiity as any in 
the whole region. Lieut. ]ve.s visitetl the Mu<|ui's in 
lt'58. and his description is the liest extant; t'roja it 
I tjuote as follows : “1 di.scowred wiili a .sjiv-gla.s.s 

two of the Moijui towns, eight or ten jiiiles distant, 
upon the summit of a higdi bluff overhanging the 
opposite side of the valley, 'i’hev were built clnse 
to the edgt,; of the preeipiee. . . . 'fhe outlines of the 
closely- paeked structures looked iit the distance like 
the ttovers .and hattlements of’ a ea.vtle." • The 
face of’ the bluff, Ujioii the sutiiutit of which fhe 
town was jM'ii hed, w.as cut up and irregular. 1\ e 
Were hal through a pass.age that wound among some 
low liilhH'ksof sand .and rock that exti iidial luilf-way 
to the to}).... A small plateau, in the ceiilre of 
wliich was a circular rcs.ervoir, fifty feet iii di.aiiietcr, 
lined with ma-onry, and filled with pure cold water. 
The ba.sin ss.i.,s f’e<{ from a [lijie eonneetiutg with some 
.source t.it’ suftply iifwin the summit of fin- mesa..,, 
(’ontiimliig to as)vn<l we came to iumtlc r re.o-r.uir, 
.smaller, hut of^'moie elaboi'.ite coii-striict ion and finish 
.... iJetweeii the two the face of lite hlutf iiad hei it 
ingeiiioiisly ••onverted into teiraces. Tiiese were 
faced witli ne.nt ma.sonry, tuid eonlaimal gardens, each 
surroumlcd with a raised edgn.- .so a^ to refam water 


ii|Km the .surface. I’ijies from the reservoirs permit- 
ted them at any time to Ixi irrigated, j'each trees 
Wt;re giowdng' tipon the tt;rraee.s ami in the liollo'V'^ 


below. A long flight of .stone .steps, wit h sluup tents 
that could ca.sily be defended, wa.s built into the Iticc "t 
the precijiicc, and led from the iijiper reservoir to the 
ftK'd of the town.” “The town is nearly square, and 
KurromKied by a stone wall fifteen feet high, the top 
of which forms a lauding extending around the whole. 
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Flights of stone steps led from the first to a secoJid 
landing, upon which the d<x>rs of tlie house open.” 
“The r'K>m was fifteen feet l)y ten ; the walls were made 
of adobes; the partitions of sub.stantiul Ixiams; the 
floor laid witii clay. I r> one corner were a fireplace and 
chimney. Everything wa.s clean and tidy. Skins, 
hows and arrows, (pdvers, antlers, blankets, arti(desof 
clothing and ornament, wore hatiging from the walls 
or arranged upon shelves. Vase.s, fiat rlislies, and 
gourds filled with meal or water were standing along 
(»ne side of tlic room. At the otlier end was a trough 
divided info conijiartments, in each of which was a 
.slojting stone slal> two or throe feet sipiaro for grind- 
ing corn upon. In a reccs.s of an inner room was 
piled a goodly store of corn in tlie ear. ’ 

“We learned tiiat there were sroen tovvns; that the 
name of that which W(‘ were visiting was ^hKxshah- 
iieh. A. .second smalh r town was half a mile dis- 
tant: two miles Westward was a third. . . . Fivu or six 
miles to tile north-east a blutf was pointeil out as the 
lociitioii of three others, and we were informed tliatthe 
last of tin,' seven, ( >rayhe, was still further distant, ou 
the trail towards the great river. ' “Each pueblo is 
built aifumd a rcv-tangular court, in wbich wc suppose 
are the s|)rings that funii>h the sufijiiy to the reser- 
voirs. I'he e.vterior walls, wliicli are*of stone, have 
no openings, and would liave to lie scaled or hat- 
tored down before access could lie gained to the 
interior, d’he successive stories arc set back, one 
behind the other. ’fhe lower iv.xuns arc reached 
tlirmigh trap-doors from the first landing. The 
houses .are three n>oms <leep, and opeti upon the in- 
terior court. ” “ He hxi the way to the east ot the 

hluff on which Orayhe stands. Fight or nine miles 
hrought the train Pv an angle formed by two faces of 
jbe precipice. At the foot was a reservoir, and a 
'uoa(| road winding up the steeji ascent. On either 
';ide the biufis were cut into terraces, and laid out 
mto gardens similar to those seen at Mooshahneh, 
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and, like them, inij^mted from an upper reservoir. 
The whole retlected great credit upon Mocjuis in- 
genuity and skill in the department of enginoeriiijr 
The walls of the terraces and reservoii-s were of 
partially dressed stone, well and strongly huilt, and 
the irrigating pipes eonvoniently arranged. The lit- 
tle gardens were neatly laid out.’’*’ 

Thus we see that a universal peculiarity of llic 
Puehlo towns is tliat the lower stories are entered Iv 
ladders hy way of the rcK>f. 'fludr loeutiou varies 
from the low valley to the elevated mesa and pre- 
cipitous clitf; their height from one to seven stories, 
two stories and one terrace heing a common forin. 
Most <d’ them recede in successive terraces at each 
story frmu the outside;, but laasiniin’, and perhaps a 
few others, are terraced from the interior court. The 
huilditig material is .sometimes a<loi)e, but generally 
stone pl.i.>tere<l witli mud. Tin; e.vaet construction of 
the walls is nowhere .stated, hut they are juv.siiiuahly 
built of rougldy sijuared bhs k.s of the stone niost 
a<;ce.ssible, laid in mud. With each town is con- 
nected an e.'^tufa, or public coimcibehamber and place 
of worship. rids is in some eases partly .*'uliter- 
ranean, uinl its walls are covered with rude p'ai .ting.s 
in bright colors. “ 

f>f the ruined Pueblo towns no extendcai descrip- 
tion is necess.ary, since they jU'e.sent no contrasts witli 
thase .still inhabited winch liavc been descnlied. 

frf4 Coiopyifh Htr , yp. with plulPH, 

** ’ ."III < whirli in as 

dmwU*r u pliw i.«f wbrrt* tlury wtit h t>f tlu’if 

na NtiU I'vist It in built partly uu'lur 

a ftiul holy place, H»‘rc they lioM all tiu tr uuh 

ujv4»n public alfairH, anil the neei'^Hiny buNiucf^^t of the vs 

XhiViii' Kl iirinfjo, p llJJ. ‘li» the eml of the town {S, J 

an public biiilHiuj?, in which the jjx’nplc hohi tlicir 

|M*ljtical fmetUr^H. The Nirueture, whteh in hniH oi , 

plan, aliKuit nine feet in elevation, att«l thirty five feet iu * **y^**! or 
with notloorN or wind<m» latemlly. hm a ^uiall trap 4o<»r ui tip tet 
flat roof by which admi^ion Stmywnif Jtwr, 

Etta fa at Jeme/, with plate# of |i4iiiting». hL, pp 121^2, pb i I 
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Pecos was formerly one of the most important, and 
Avas still inhabited in the early part of the present 
century. I'he cut copied from Emory for Mr Bald- 
win’s work, i-opresents a portion of the ruins, which 



Kuiiis of IVcc*-'. 


include Sj>anish and alxtri^dnal structures, both of 
adobe. Emory noticed lari;e well-liewn timbers. 
J)a:\is says the ruins of the villaixe cover two or 
three hundred yards, and inelnde lart^e blocks of 
stone, s(]uare and oblotiii;, weiojiing i>ver a ton. with 
marks of liavino been laiil in mortar. Hughes 
speak.s of tlie trace.s of a stone wall eiolit feet high, 
which once surrounded this I'ueblo town. Kit Car- 
sun told ^Ir Moline that lie t’oimd the town still 
inhalated in 1820. It was hero tliat in turmer times 
was kept burning the everlasting firti which formed 
part of the religioins rite.s in honor of tladr deity, or, 
aceordiug to tlio motlern account, of Montezuma. 

1 bere is no evidence, however, that the alxuigines in 
ancient timofs had anv deity, or monarch o! that 
name; it is quite certain that they did not hear of 
the Aztec monarch Montezuma many centuries be- 
fore he began to reign ; just ptissible that they did 
hear ol his fame a few years belore the bpauiards 
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came to New Mexico; Imt altoj,^thei* probable tluvt 
first, lu-ard the iiumo of Montezuma, of tin. 
Aztec people, and of tlieir former mi^o‘ati<in .soiuli- 
ward, fn»m the Spaniards tliemselves, or tlieir jiativi. 
com[»anions.‘'''’ 

With the Quivira located by Thomas (ia^e and 
other early writers and map-makers, ‘Oin tlie jun..,t 
Wb-.-teni part of America just over ayfuinst Tartarv," 
as with rht' yre.at city of Quivira which Vasipi.7, de 
(.'oroiuidi 1 s(iUL;iit and claims to have foiuid xitii.-. 
where in the far north-east, I liave at present iiotliiii" 
to »!o: jiltlioueh 1 stronydy incline to ttie o|dnio!i that 
the latter t>nivira, if not one of the Ihieldu towns of 
the Itio ( Iratule, was at least not mole distant than 
the reyion uf tlm San .loan (>r its tiibutaries. 'fh..- 
ruined town of (juivira or t!ran Quivira. (>ast oi' ilic 
Ivio (irande, iindini'-s, like l\co.s, ,1 Sp;uiish i lnin h 
amony its ruins. 'I'he laiiidinys ;ire of hewn sUii].. 
and of yreat exmit. tjreyy sj>eal<s id' an aijindui't 
leadiny to (he mounraius eieht eu’ ten miles distant, 
the ueart st wat.f. This (own w.as Very iikfly, like 
many otin rs, ruined at the revolt of liiHO. Alin, 
Qlilarra, l.ayuua, and the rest, present no new fi>a- 
tures. '{’ie re are, moreover, on llm Pnereo |{i\( r a 
triimtarv of rla- Pio (drando, and not that -f tiis 
C’oloradu ('hi<jiiito already mentioned iininy tnnes 
of Ihnddo htiiidinos « hieh ]ia\e no didimte naiiics."* 

pft. 7. '4VJ, vviHt j/UUf. j'f p. .Vv; y/ef'7/f <; 

pp '/'.ro jtp. ' Con . 

Pi'tiirit' vcd, jtjy ift r/t'c , lutri. ih, 

pjf ^ ^ Vvyiy. 0 / / u/ . p 7*d, 1 f i., I'p 

^ ir Q'rcr/i'/’.s' f ain, Prairtr.i^ \u,}. j.. {'P- 

A7 ftuhfjn, p}>. 7*\ ^*^*^7; X^>f' 

pp. T.HsAl; i fa/tl'H’* l Vot. 1 , pP. l‘'“''rP > y 

Ttfnr, p. 77»; ar/rfan .H UmnA af iu 

Ids'll, pp, M'tPhsf .1^ Ph(*'hfhrhj^ ItMU i., pp. • 

/t/. , /iV/.v' /t, tony i( „ pp- UVt C; /'ra*'h<r» < Jf/at:, ’ 

fA ,1 c'K ti.. pp- hi 

ISAl. pp. in /7wc>ry"^ towtdfD.vo/vc ■ . IT’ 

44Mi'7, iM, UAU m finU at Tt?/,u|ue tlw niiftti of UwuMWwat 
are partially w ith ilfo biiifdin^'^ «f the ftlw» , /'Ijj a 

im (he INipft o VMer, ihfi prinrijml niiiiM nf hkme art* .* 

ai|imr€ m ith of yard#, Intt other rvinaio# in? in * 
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The cut shows some rock-inscriptions copied by 



ltock-In.scnjftionii— Uio (i ramie. 

Fioeiiel in the \allcv of the Ivin (irandc. In the 
Sierra tie lo.s Mindn'es, towards tiie source of the Gila, 
are soiue old eojiper inines, and connecti d M'ith them 
an adobe foil with round toweis at the corners, Imt I 
do nut know tiiat the.se works liave ever been consid- 
ered of aboriLtinal <»rioin. In a iiewsjiajier I Hnd the 
reinarkahle statement tliat ‘’froiu the \ olcanic cones 
of till,' Gerriilos wa.s j’urni.slied, a e'l'eat j'art, if not all, 
the (Jhalchiiiito, so mindi worn for ornanient, ainl so 
liiijhly })ri/.ed l.>y tlu; ancient iMexieans . . . . The an- 
cient excavations made in seareli of it are now dis- 
tinctly visible, and seem to liave heon carried to the 
depth of two hundred feet or more."'"’ 

The ruins of Old Zufii have already I'ceii de.scrihed, 
and there l.s no reason ti' douht tliat huth these and 
the utlier remains on (he Zuni irnei’, n.‘j*resent towns 
that were inhabited when the Spaniards first came 
northward. Indeed it i.s almost certain that they, to- 

cinity, a rirctilar ami 4nn* 4'lUptical enci<i>urtG According to 

Com. vok ii., n. 71. ihc iniiabilants wore drivou from » 

* iUo (iratitlc, lny tiic MibllhauM'n, ,/eG/r/trv. 

b ftpcak8 of niirw on ruckv hciglit’' two nnlt’" from ka^mua. 
nuns of what is immuly culled i.W Son FrS)^- arc plainly visible, mm-hed 
Ibc edge of the mCH«, almut a mile aU.vc the preNcnt Iowa, on the weift 
river.' Jmtr. MU. hSrtm,, p. 1-1. 

^ -4 ..-t men , tom, ii., |»p. lbt», db’d; Joh>isfonj in Cutts ton^. 

oL, p. tg 3 . in Co/, e\irmfi\ April 10, ISlki 

Vofc.iv, in 
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gether witii the Puchlo town of Ztifii, reprcsf ut 
C»roajwJo’>*< fuaious ‘«c^•ua cititvs’ of Cilxda. 
writers iiave so derided, as ( iailatia, S<|uicr, Whlppli- 
Turner, Kern, utul Siinpsoa.'^^ Tlie course and dis- 
tance of t'tu-onado’s niarelj from the tiila agrees more 
exaetiy with Zufii tluui with any other town; tlie 
location of tiie ‘se\t?n cities’ within four leuijuus to- 
gether, in a very narrow valley hetween stee|t inniks 
as als!> their position with resjieet to the Rio (lei l,iii,i 
C'olorado ( 'hi<(VUto, ('orrespond very well witli the 
Zuhi ruin's; (,'(»ronado’.s (Iramula, on a higli hlufi’, with 
a ‘'narrow winding way,’ was <{iiite proltahiy t)ld 
■Zuhi; ('ilMtla is said to have heeti the first town 
reached in coming across tin; desert from the >oiith- 
W(.'sl, and the last left in returning; the positions of 
Tus;4yan, a pr'.>vinee of seven villages, live davs’ jouf 
HeV iiortii-west It'oin t ihola, and ot ^Veucfi, ii\(- (hivs 
eastward, .agree verv well with the hn atiun ol' tlic 
tf»\vns arid <*{' Aromu vvit}i resputt to Zuni. 
Finally we liave stati.’nnMit that ho visittdj 

the j>ro\inee ot' Zuhi, twaaity- ti ve woi n!’ 

Aeuma; that it v.its called Zuhi liy the nutivt-s an<I 
(/ihehi hy tile Spaniiirds ; that {.’ontna<h» had hecii 
theuay; and that la; fnund thi.ire net utdy cres.a s imtl 
otlitu- cTiihh ins ii\' ( *hrist.lanit>% hut tliree C'luistuuis 
eveiL (a>?‘*tnadff !ett thn e mm at (a’hula, aiid ilcir 
stalem»;nt;s to lespecf in_y^ tlie ideritity <»!' ('idola 

ami Zufii, juu>t he len'arded ns eeradusi ve/^ 

\y>crt, .\'rr in |>|v iiius 

t aJi an4 liu' ^1\ :i(i CtM'UIrt ititti ih 

*V. H/r,rtr, .Vprif, u jth thr* ( ’Iih< ^ 

Se*" f in ■( 'nfttfuuiH. J o?/., tnin. i n . }h‘' 

GfC-TC ‘ \a vjttr y tjuariiM It'^u *(*■ tm/.ui <4 Cmnunah iit-niii ‘j’** 

viei nr*ttitn<'Le iHunbr;* \ n imturulf's Zuu\, > m 

!n;iii t AbMla, :tv rn i41a cnn!i4a4 4<': IidH'"*. 

rnaiusUf, Ctinuuitit). y niu' lmH (‘riut“* 

fw f 4ifi»'ti;aa‘i;i4 "IIK" m* t'st.nuta t'U t4t‘. llitbar-u! 

tfUH [n4i'i''H ( ItrjMi rjut* m- atiifui <jUf4a4f» 4ty ■*” !|*Ve 
i'tiytH liombrrH t-ran .\a4n*H 4t,' < 'uytungirt, 4r ,V 

(ftiiiiL'ilajftne naiifiu rasi f^lualaa.i hu mcMna V? m* 

lauv bft'Ji la 4f4*v^ naiiirale?^, n |MH*a^ turltu^ 'im* haMAntu 

e)ai'ii4it*r*>j? bMAhaf iUr. " Estp^m^ Vtitj*', in U^tkhtfjC a ^ 

^tH7, Hakhiyi tbr iiarmlivi* i»i from AEathjttt, IM, (4/i/ty, 

}r>84»; 4»ta mvfbnj;.; */f Ut4t ktial iu tUo 

work, or in tiu; ttuHarj rditioii of 15^. 
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Now Mexican antiquities, divided as at tlie begin- 
niu"' of* the chapter into six classes, may bf liriefly 
considered, cii resume, as follows'; 1st. “Itemaiim of 
nm ient stone and skIoIk! building.s in all stage.s of 
disintegration, from standing walls M'ith nxjfs and 
floons, shapeless heaps (jf debris, dv simple lines; <)f 
foundation-stones. This hisit class <jf reinain.s lias 
received most attention in the preceding pages, and 
little nee^d be said in addition. It ha,s lieen noted 
that adolie is the material used almost exclusively in 
the Gila ami other southern valleys, as in (.'liilinahua, 
while further north stone is prehn red. The most im- 
portant fact to be notc'd i.s tliat all the ruins, without 
e.xce{ttion, jvre precisely identical in plan, architecture, 
and material w ith tlie Puelilo towns now inliabited or 
known to liave been inhabited .since tlie coining of the 
,S]>;uiiard.s. Many of them, particularly those of the 
Cliaco eafion, may have been much grander structures 
and have disfduved a higher degree of art than the 
luoderu towns, hut they all belong to the .same class 
of buildings. 

2d. “Anomalou.s structures of stone or earth, the 
{lurpo.so of which, either by reason of their advaiieed 
state of ruin, or of tlie comparatively slight atten- 
tion given them by travelers, i.s not a}>pareut. ' Such 
vcinain.s, which have l>e<.-n descrilied as far as po.ssihle 
wherever they have apjieaied, are; 1. Fortifications, 
like the stone enclosures on the Pueblo Creek and 
head-waters of the Hiu \"erde; ami tlie l.'attleineiits 
guarding the path of ascent to t>ld Zufii. Many of 
tile ruined towns were, moreover, effectually fortified 
by tlie natural jiosition in which they were built. II. 
^hjund-like striu'tures and elevations. These include 
the low terraced pyramid reported on the Gila near 
the (kesa Grande, and another of like nature on the 
uorth side of the river ; the sliapele.ss Iieaps of earth 
and stones in the Gila and Salinas valleys, mo.st of 
tvhicli are douhtle.ss the remains of fallen walls, hut 
some of which may j)os.sihly have a diti'erent origin 
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and dcsitjn ; and some small heaps of loose stones on 
the (lila at the mouth of the yanto Domingo, it 
notieoahle tliat no Innial mounds, of so eoimnon oc- 
currence in many patts of America, have heen j'outid 
here: and no pyramids or mounds presum.ildy con. 
neeted in any way with ivliy-ioii.s rites, indeed, notJi- 
iti.tr of tlio nature of temples or altars, save the 
e.<tufas still in eommon ust;. 111. Hxeavatioiis. 
These .art', a reservoir with >tone walls meusuriin-- 
forty hy sixty yards, reported hy tlie early writers 
near the (’asa (Irande on tiie tiiia; a etreuiar depic.',. 
siou forty paces in diameter on the north hank ot' tin; 
(rila. and a similar one at Navajo Sprint near the 
Iho i’uereo of the \\ e-^t ; a trianyular tlf'pix'ssion at 
the mouth of the Santo Domingo; (|uani< s of satui- 
stone near some of the ( haeo ruins, and pits in the 
Salinas, wheiiei' the (.‘artli for huildino is .■^njipo-.eil 
to have heeii taken; arid the eircuhtr holes that j.eiie- 
trate the canon wails of the t.'liaco. IV. 1* aiclosurcs 
for various or unknown [uirposcs. Such is tlie cir- 
cular ctn.'losufe ;i hundred yanis in circumference re ar 
tlie ('asa ( drande, and another north of tin.' river- the 
structure iudetinitely reporteil as a lahyriiith up tin- 
(dila from the ( ‘asa (Intiide; a stindi round enclo.-iirc 
on the Salatlo; an elliptieal eiielosnn^ of slotie and 
mortar, eiolit liv .sixteen feet, and divided into tw'i 
eoinj'artiiivnts, in the ( dhaeii canon; and tin.- hii'u'i' 
and iiTeo-ul.-U' lines of foundation stones in (lie 
Valiev aliove the San Pedro, It will he ohserved 
that there is vtay little of tlnr my.stm'iotis eonnectcil 
with these remains »d’ tlie .second class, and a orcat 
part of that litth- would pndmbly di.sappear as a re 
suit of a more careful exploration. 

3d. “'rraee.s of aliorioiual agriculture, in the sliapc 
of aeerpiia.s and zanja.s, or irriyatiny e.mals anu 
ditehes. ’ Such remain.s }iavt< In'en noticed in ''ou 
nection with many of the ruin.s, particularly in th*’ 
south, and reijuire no further retuarks. So tar 
clc'.scrihed, they are nothing hut simple ditches dug 
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the Hurftice of the ground, of varying depth iuid 
Itiiigth. The earlier reports of canals witli walled 
fjidl’S arc very )>rol»al)ly unfuiind<al, 

4th. “ liiipl*‘<‘><!>d.s and ornaments.” 'i’hcse are not 
numerous, include no artiele.s of any metal whatever, 
and do not diHi-r materially from artiele.s now in use 
among the Puel.lo indians. Such relics have iHien 
found scattered among tin; dehris of the fallen walls, 
and not taken from regular excavation.s ; eoiise<|i!ently 
no ahsoluti,! prooi' exists that they are tlie work of 
the huilders. thoiigli there eali he little room fur 
douht oii that point. The wandiring trilaes that 
Jiave occupied the country in modern times are much 
more likelv to have .sought for and carried axvay 
relies of tile origin.al iidi.diitants, thair to have de- 
posited among tln' ruins articles made hy the modern 
PucMo Indians. A detailed account of each relic 
would he useless, lait among tlie artiidcs that have 

heeu tound are inchuh d, 1. Imphuneiits of .stone. 

Metates, or corii griiitlers, generally t»n»ken, wer<‘ found 
at Various jMiints on the (Ida, .'^alado. and among 
tile ruins m ar Pecos. Stone axes, are shown in the 
I'lit from AVhip])Ie, of which iNu. 4 was iVaaid on the 



Now Mt'xioijn Axots 

^^alado, Avhere iniploinent.s ("allod lioi\s, aiui a stone 
IHkstle, aKso A stone a\e \v'as also tounil 

the Colorado Chiiiuito. Arro\v-lie:ulvS ot obsidian 
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were jiicked up at Old Zufiii, on the Colorado (’lii. 
(juito, 0 !i the Hio Puerco (d’ the west, ainl at 
Tiij^criptiou Roek; of <'anielian on tlie (I'olorado 
< 'lii<}uir<» ; uf nuato and jasper on the llio l^ut ivd- 
and of (luartic near Peeos and on J'uehlo (’reek. 
Koss ih(Avn>; lieard of iKaie awls having heen dn.f 
up at tlie ( 'asa Orande. 11. Ornaments. Sea-sla iQ 
were found at the Casa ( Jrande, on the iiortli hank of 
the <»ila, ;iHil ill tile Salado valley; also on ilio (iila 
a In ad of hlue inarhle titndy turneii, an inch and a 
quarr<-r huig; and another head of the sizt' of a. lu ii s 
ego; also a jiainted stone not des(Ti!ied, and a heaver ,< 
tootli. Several gnaui stones, like ametliyst.s, wne 
found on the Sal.uio; fragments of ijuartz ervstal at. 
the Casa tln’inde'; of agate and ohsidian among the 
(Iila mines; and of ohsidian on Pueldo ('reek. < hav 
hails fioin tin- size of hullets to grape-shot, inanv of 
them stuck te^gether, are rej'orteil on douhtfnl au- 
thority.'"'* 

.rtii. pottery, the- most ahundaiit class of relie.s, 
found srrewii over the ground in tin- vicinity of every 
ruin in tliis group. It is always in iVaginents. no 
whole article of nndouhted aiitiquity having e\>r 
heen found, ’fliis i- natund enough, pi-rhaj's, siim'.; 
otdy the surface has heou exaiinneil. and the i.iamii-g 
trih- - of Indians would not he likely to leave any- 
thing of un( or value; excavation ma\ in the fuiure 
hring t-> light whole speeinieits. But although (he 
ahseiiee of winde ve.ssels is not strange, tlie jU'esence 
e»f frag-ment.> in so g-reat ataindanee is very reinark- 
aide, since m* sm-h tendeney to tln ir aeeuMiuIatmn is 
notieed afloat tin* irdiahited Pueldo towns. B weiiK 
.Hi-em as if the inhahitaiit.s, forced t'> :d»audon tinai 
houses in haste, had delihi'rately hroketi all their V' ',' 
large Kt(«-k of earthen ware, eitht-r t-o prevent if-' 
falling into the luinds of enemies, or trom some siijsi 

i*' Kmnrii'i! |>ii. 8*i, t.'fH: Ai't'rl X .Ww -ft-'p'.,'" '.I'-i, 

4^1; Wfunifh', Eii'hank, attfi ifi /Vtc. E ',^,1 ji , 

-It; n hfflpi. , ift A/. *>1, m. 7X X IM; /Vrv 

A)>*(rhr (Vrfttrt/ry, I)H; pul. Jppt » 
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stitious custom. The fragments are very like one to 
ariotlier in .all parts of the Now Me.xican region, and 
itv quality and ornamentation nearly identical with 
the Avaro still manufactured and used l>y the Puclilu.s. 
It liiis been noticed, however, that the (dder jjotteiy 
is sujteiior generally in material and workmanship to 
the modern : and al.so in the southern valley.s it is 
feiind painted on the insi<je as well as outside, eon- 
trarv as is said to the ])r(rsent u.sage. Very few irag- 
nieiits show anything like glazing. The painted 
ornamentation eonsi.sts in imjst instances of stripes or 
angular, more rarely of curved, lines, iji black, white, 
and rod. Painted rc])resentations of any definite ob- 
jects, animate or inanimate, are of Very rare occur- 
rence. Some speciincns are, howevt.’r, not painted, 
but deeoi'atod Avith considerable skill by means of 
raised or indented figures. 1 have given cuts of 
iiianv sjiecimeus, and the tliirty-tiAe tigure.s on the 
ne.xt ]>age from didereut localities Acill suthce to ex- 
))lain the nature and uniformity of New Mexican pot- 
tery.'® 

(»th. “Painted or ('ngraved fig-ures on cliffs, Ixml- 
ders, and tlio sides of natural cavenis." These Hg- 
ure.s have been mentioned AA’henever they occurred, 
and some of them illustratetl. Tliere are additional 
paintings in a nx/ky jiass hetAveen Albuquerque and 
l.aguna, mentioned and copied by MoHhausen, and 
both paintings and sculptures in Texas at Sierra Waco, 
thirty miles east of El I’aso, and at Rocky Dell 

Wlupjdey Eu'fiank, Turner, in I*nc /» vol. iii., pj». 

also Whipple, in UL, i.p. CA'Tk 73, 7^*. SI. Of iIm- tait 
tiLb 5, 8, 9, n, 130. 17, ei. ’Ji. 28, 31 A art? troin tho (\>h>rado (’hiquito; 
tiiT. 22. 27, arr fnnn Zuai, and nitHloni ; 34. frtan tiie < t^sidno cave.'^, ihe 

haviii^ 1 k*pu put 4 >n after tin* vt^ssrtd )tad ]iardi‘Tu‘d; 2»>, 21), 
3*>, are pot pninttO, but inrrustotl «»r indfaipat *U i> a fact, 

D«at, ailhnvigh mmup of the tinic-Nvont rarvingp^ n]H>n itH’ks arc of aiii* 

^Ra).s and ipop, ancient jadterv contains nt» >uch n |*ro^Cidations. I wu 
fnij^incnt, indeed, found npon llio (dla. was pittim-ii a turtle and a 
luctH* of pottery pickc<i ui> near the stime place was nunildcd intt» tlu» form 
H inonkcv'H \mnl Tlie^c appeared {o 1h' ancimT, and tilVorded exi'ep- 
lions to the rule.’ p. i’ut of a fra^nn nt and couiparisuii wUh one 
^iiiKi in Indiana. /WtrV iVc-Z/uf. ivjcrs, j‘p* -13 . m. 
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# New Mexiuiin 


Creek, In lut. 3.')'. .‘'.o', loni,^ ]02'; .•JO'.'* In anotli-'r 
volume of thi.s work,"' .somotliiiio iia.s Imh ii .said ci 
hierojxl Vfdue (lovelojuiu-nt, of the ditfereiit cla.ss>.*s et 
pictiirc-reeonls, .'uul their re.s[>ective v.ilue. 'I lu; -Ni " 
Mexican ro«.-k- inscriptions ami [jiiintinos, .sticli i>l thcH' 
a.H are not mere idle .sketche.s tixecuied witinnifc 
po.so hj the natives to while away the time, helonc h 
the lower classe.s of repre.sentative and symholic pic- 

** •Tony^f^Ur vol. i. . -fil, vol. ii., p. 52. wifii pt. 

l\f>)'hurh. lip. ltJS-70; I'yr.u Nar.. v.il, i,. pp. ITaSI; 

j , |>p. MU 2, ll'.MiO. 
vol. ii., [c et 
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tu re- writing, and aro utterly inadequate to [Ji eserve any 
,l,;tinitc record far beyond the generation tluit executed 
t hen). Mont of them Inwl a meaning to the artist ;ind 
his tribe at the time they were made; it is .-afe to 
.suppose that no living In'iiig to-day can interpn-t their 
(la-iining, and that tliev never will be understood. 
Tlie similar figure.^ painted on the walls of modern 
cstuf'as/- the natives will not, probably cannot, ex- 
plain. Mr Froebel, in opposition to Mr Bartlett’s 
iheoiy that the tignre.s ai>- meanijigh'ss, very justly 
savs: “iNbiny circiimstanees tend to disjirove that 
tlie.se cluu'acter.s were originally nutliing but the re- 
sidts of ;in early attempt at art. In the first jdace, 
the siinihirity of the style, in localities a thonsiuid 
liiilc'S iipart, and its e.xtreme peeiiliarity, preclude 
every idtai of an accidental siniiltiritv. ( >ne cannot 
iiii;igi)K.‘ how the .‘^ame recurring tigures .sliould have 
hcfii used over ;iud over again, unh ss th('y had a con- 
vent iomd clmnieter, and were intended to express, 
something.’’ 

1 eonelude this division of my work by a few gen- 
ei'id rein:irk.s, emlaHlying .sueli eonelusions respecting 
tlic N(.‘W Mexican ruins as may be drawn from the 
ruins theniHelves, without reference to the mass of 
s[H'culation, tnulition, and .so-called liistorv, that has 
confused the whole sulijeet since first the missionary 
padres visited and wrote of this rei^un, and sought 
diligently, and of course successfully, t'or traditions rey 
specting the Asiatic tirigin of the Ameriouis, and the 
southern migration of the Aztecs froni the mysterious 
regions of the ('alifornias to Amiluiac. Tliese eon- 
<^htsion,s are not lengthy or numei'ous, and jqqdy with 
equal force to tlie Casris ( Irande.s of C’luhmdiua, out- 
side of the geographical limits of this chapter. 

'• Tlio ruined struetures i)Her but little iateriuil 
evidence of their age. There is not even the slight 

73 Jonr> Mil, R^toh., p|», |»1. 7*-U. 

J'roebd's Cent Anm\t p, tVil. 
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ftifl of forest tjrowth found in nearly all other parts of 
America, 'flic different buildings sliow veiy diff i-- 
ent degitH's of dilapidation it is true, but to what ex- 
tent in eacli case the riiNages of time liave hocji 
assisted ly the roaming Apaches and other savages, 
it is impossilile to decide. 'I'he (.,'a.sas (Jrandes uf 
Chihuahua are much more dilapidated than tlie similar 
Casa Craiide t>f the Cihi; but, although b*)th an; 
built of mml, a sligiit. ditfeicncc in tlie quality of the 
mud t'uqdoyed, with tlie more abiuulant rains of ( 'iij- 
huahiia, woidd aci'ouut for the l>etter «‘ondition of the 
(iila rcmaims, and prevent us from assigning necessa- 
rily a great<'r anticpiity to those of Chihuahua. It is 
known as a historical fact that the soiithern buildings 
Were not only in ruins at the <'onu!ig of the Siiaa- 
iards in tin; tnitidle of the sixteenth century, but had 
been so long ill that tatiiditiou that the Dative kiiowl- 
edge nsjaectilig them had jiassed into the state ut' a 
tradition and a supeistiti<in. ( ’ertaiiily not h-ss than 
a century would siitHce for this. < >f the nertlicrn 
ruin.s very many are known to have been inhalviti.d 
and flourishing towns when the Spaniaials cam'', 
'fhat any were at that time in ruins is not ju'oven, 
though possilde. 

2. l’he> materia,! relic.s of the New Mexican grouji 
bear no re.semlilance wiiabwer to either Nalnia or 
..Maya relics in tlie south. (t has i>e< a eniistaiitly 
stated and repeated by most- writers, that all Atin r- 
i<*an alhudgina! monuineiits, thi' works ot thcMound- 
liuilders of the Mi.s,sissippi, the ruins of New Mcxioi 
and .Arizona, the t.'asa.s (.Jrandes of < 'hihuahua, die 
Editieios of Zaeuteeas, the pyramids of .Aniilmac and 
the <-eutrfd |)lfiteaux, Mitlu, Palcnquo, the cities et 
Vueatan, atid finally Copan, all heloiig evidently t" 
one cln.ss and firesent one type; tliut ail are such as 
might rea.sonab!y be attrilnited to the same people lu 
different periods of their civilization. If 
customaiy for travelers and writers to speak witlaait 
he.sitatifm of Aztec ruins and relics in Arizona, as i 
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there were no longer any doubt on the subject. So 
for as tlie New Mexican link in tlie chain is con- 
cerned, I most einpliatically. deny the resemblance, 
on ground-s which tiie reader of“ the precfaling ]>ages 
already fully understands. 1 can hardly conceive of 
structures reared hy human liand.s differing more 
es.seiitially than the two classes in question. In the 
common use of aflobes for Innlding-material ; in tlie 
plait! walls rising to a lieight of .several stories; in 
tlie terriice structure, absence of d<K)rs in the lower 
story, and the entrance hy ladders; in the absence of 
arcluid ctulings of overlajqiing Idocks, of all pyramidal 
striu'tures, of s('ulj>tnred blocks, of all architectural 
decorati<!ns, oi' idols, tcinj)les, and eveiy trace of 
laiildings ovidontly designed for religious rites, of 
hurial mounds and liuman remains; and in the char- 
acter of the rock -inscript ions and inis('elIaneou.s relies, 
not to go tarther into details, the New Mexican mon- 
uments present no analogies to any of the southern 
remains. I do not mean to express a decided opinion 
that the Aztecs wore not. some hundreds or thou- 
.sandx of centuries ago. or even at a somewhat less 
renmfe periisl, identi*al with tlie natives of New 
]\Iexico, for I liave great faith in tlie jiower of time 
and envirtHiment to work unlimited changes in any 
[leople; 1 simply claim that it is a manifest ahsiirdity 
to suppose that the monumeuts descriVied were the 
work of tile Aztecs during’ a migiUtiuu southwaiti, 
since the ek'venrh century, or of any people nearly 
allied ill blood and institutions to tlie Aztecs as they 
Were found in Anahuac. 

11. Not only do tiie ruins of this group hear no 
n-semhlaiice to tho.so of the .soutli, fait they represent 
in all res})oet-.s huildings like thost; still inhaliited by 
the Pueblo trihe.s and the IMinjuis, and do not differ 
more among themselves than do tlie dwellings of the 
peoples mentioned. Kverv one of them may be most 
reasonably regarded as the woi-k of the direct an- 
cestors oV the preseiit inhabitants ot the Pueblo 
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towns, who did not differ to any ifivat extent in 
civilization or iuHtitutions from their deseeiKlam.s 
thonyh thev mav verv likely havu been vastly su! 
perior to them in power and wealth. Consenuentiy 
there is not a single ivlie in the whole reyion that 
riajuires the aoeiiey of any extinct rata.' itf or 

atty other n.ations u.>iin,o the word in a somewiiat 
wider .'iio-niiiration than h;i.s .sometimes been yiven tu 
it in the preceding volumes than those lunv liviii.r 
in the country. Not only do the ri'm:iin.s nut jioiiit 
in thcmsclve.s to any e.vtinet race, hut if there wore 
any tneiitiomd or other evideiiee iiidicatiuo the jiast 
aoiaiey of .sucli a r.acc, it would In: imjo.ssiiih: to lec- 
oneile the traditional with tlie moiiumeutal evidence 
except hy the suji{iosilioii tiiat the Ihiehlus ao' a 
toi'eii^jn pt/ojilc who t<iok po^s^‘sslon ot the ai)aiid‘>niil 
dweliiu'4's of another raee, whose institutions tjiiy 
imitated to tim best of thi'ir ahility; hut I do not 
know that such a theory lets (nor heen adv;iiue<l. I 
ain aw.are that this conclusion is .sadly at, variance 
with the newspaper reports in eonstatit cirenhatieu, of 
marvelous cities, the remnants o)’ an advamid hut 
exlinit civilization, discinored hy sunn.' trapper, 
miner, or exptluiino ex}>edil!oti. I am also avoiif of 
the prohaiiility that many ruins in addition to t!i'»s>' 

I have hevu uhle tv) de.serihe, have heen f.auid hy 
military rdlieials, government e.vplorers, and privittc 
individuals dtiriiio the jsist ten years; and I hojic 
that the .appe.U’anee of this Volume imty cause the 
puhlic.atioM of much additiotial inibrmatioii on tlic 
subject, ■ hut that any of the newly distanon d niuii- 
timenfs differ in ty{>e frcau those |ircvions!y knouii, 
tliere is much reason to doulit, \ cry many o! the 
newspaper tu.'counts referred to n.'late to disco\(ric,s 
made l>y Lieut. Wheeler’s eX}>lorin,g jiarty during the 
past two (»r thn-e ymr». f^ieut. Whetder iniorms me 
that the rejmrts, so far tis they refer to the rcinahi.s 
of an extinct jKOple, are without foundation, a.ml < 
his ob-servat ions have led hini to a conclusion |tUK ti 
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cally tlie Bame as my own respecting the builders of 
the ruined Pueldo towns. 

4. It follows that New Mexico, Arizona, and 
riorthora Chihualiua were once inhabited by agricul- 
tural sciai-civilized tribes, not differing more among 
tlieiiiselves than do the Jhieblo tribes of the pres- 
ent time; the most fertile valleys of the region were 
cultivated by tliem, and were dotte<l ItV tine town- 
dwellings of stone and adobe, oeciipied in common 
1)V many families, similar lait superior U) tlie pres- 
eid Pueblo tetwns. At hutst a century, prolrably 
luucli letuger, before tlie Spaniards mado tlieir appear- 
ani'c, tin; deeliue of this numerous and [towei’ful peo- 
ple’ began, and it has continued uninterrujitedly down 
to the {ueseiit time, until only a mere remnant in the 
]\io (Jraiide and iMoijui towns is left. Before the 
Spaniards eaine all tlie southern towns, on the Gila 
ami it> iribiitaries, had hecn aliaudoned ; siiu'e that 
time tin* decline id' tlie nortliern nations, wlticii the 
Spaiiianls f )und in a tolerably tloiirishiiig emidilion, 
is a matter of liistory. I'he reasiui of the decline 
this is hardly the ])laee to cmisider. hut it is doululess 
to the iiu'oads <d’ out>i<ie warlike and jiredatory tribes 
like the Ajiaehes that ue must look for the chief 
cause, it is not inipossible that nat\iral I'hauges in 
the surf;u-e of tile region, such as the drying-up of 
springs, streams, or laki-s, may have also eontrihuted 
to the same etfeet. These clianges, however, if such 
took i»lace, were ]>rol>ahly gradual iu their ojieration; 
tor tho locatum of the ruins in what are still in most 
cases among the most fertile valleys, either in the 
vieiniry of water, or at least of a dried up stream, 
tuul their ahsenco in every instance, iu the absolutely 
desert t^’acts, sliow jvrettv' conclusively that the towns 
Were not destroyed suddiuilv by any natural convul- 
sion which radictilly elianged tlie face ot the country. 
It is not difficult to imagine liuw the agricultural 
Puohlo ooramunitie.s, weakeiietl jierhaj>s at tirst liy 
international strife wliich forced them to neglect 
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the tillajre of their land, and hard pressed by more 
than usually pei-sistent inroiuls from bands of Apacht 
who phmdmal their oro{>s and destroyed their iri iujt. 
tion-works, visited perchance liy {testilence, or liy 
earthipiakes seat by some irate deity to dry up tia ir 
sprinos^ Were loii’cd y<.'ar l»y year to yit;i<l their (air 
tiehls U> the <lriftin>r sands, to abjinduu their south- 
ern homes and unite their forces with kiiKlixd 
northern tribes. At last came the erownin^ curse of 
a forei' 4 'n civilization, which has well nigh e-vtinyulshed 
an aboriginal culture tnore interesting an»l adinimiile, 
if not in all respects more advanced, than any other 
in North America, and lias thus far sul)stitut»d 
nothing better. In future eflints, hacked by a rail- 
reiad, it may he tnore suceesslul. 
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AKTIQUITIK-S OF THK NOKTinVKST. 

(H.XKKAL ("HARAt'rER A} NORTH-WI^TERX ItHM AINS~~~Xo TRACES OF 
Kxtixit ('ll (Tv njKEH K vn:.- ANTPir!iiE> <.»f ( aijfornia — 
Stone Impekme.n i> Nian > 1'.M'KR UKiour^ -'Iaveou's Work -Col- 
oRAr>o Ifesert 'I raie vn!» Kim k.In« hutions Kt ei w. IK:uc> of 

SorrUKRN (‘ALffoliMA lioNKS OF < \ S TS M or N E> I\TRKS\TI- 

c (>v Vat.lkv -New Almaokn Mine I’rk-Khtork liKiJrs e\ the 
Mimn<; Snvrrs Stunk. Imit.k.mims. Hc-Man K.ones. and liE- 
M.UN^ (JF KxlTNt r .\NiMAl, SpE< IE< \'oVN \\ ORK S KN JoAHUJJi 
Ki:iJ(\s- ^^ot'N^>s M aki lnkz - Shell >!oi.;m»s rocnb 

S\N FlL'N( L>ru liAY, ANO THMR C oNTF N TS ItE LI< N F RuM A SaN 

Fk AX iM o MiM'NP AmtlH ! I n s 4»r N ev.ulv I'l \n Mocnds of 
Salt Lake Valua Colorvoo- Kfmains \i r.oLi*} n L’ity -Kx- 
t}:n>]ve IU jns jn Southlrx Fouhevoo am> F tai? -Jackson \s 
K xi’EiaTioN >tAN(<>s ANO St Llmu ( a5:uns losHo and .MoX- 
l ANA (KiKOoN WaSHINUIoN ALvi NOS ON lU TE KRAiRJE- -VAKr- 

MA LAnrn-woiu; roLTMRiA Deans' K.xpi.oKAnuNs — 

Mi>rNOS ANM F. ARTH-WORKS OF VANr(»rVEU 1 SLA ML- A LASKA, 

liuiiKs of the New ^Mexieiui lhuhlt» tvpe. <kserilK*d 
ill the precedinj^* chapter, extend across tiu^ iKiundary 
hnies of New Mexico and Arizona, and liave been 
by travelers in soutlieiai I tab aiai C * dorado; 
stone and hone iinpleiaents similar to these nsed by 
th(‘ natives wlien the tirst Europeans i‘anie au<l sitiee 
that time, are fre(|uently pickeil up on the surface or 
taken from aborijttinal g'ravcs in most ]>arts of the 
whole northern region; a few scatttued riK'k-inscrip- 
boas are reported in several of the states; burial 
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mimmh tmd (vther small earth4)eaps of unknown 
aro set-n in niui^y loialiiit's; sln»u momuLs, soiuf.^ of 
theiu of oreat size, occur at various points iji rj,,. 
i‘oast roijfion, as aVH>ut San Francisro l>ay arai ou 
Vaiicouver IsiaruK and they prolra!>Iy ini<yht he foniHl 
aloifif nearly the whole coast liiuv; aitd tlie njin!h<> 
shafts i>f ( /aliiornia have hrout^lit to liolit luuuan n- 
mains, iin{)h inents wrouudit hy liuinan hands, n\u\ 
l)ota\s of v^xtinrt animals, at urrsit depths Ih-Iow tlu- >n] .. 
tai.*e, evithsntly e»f oreat a* 4 o. W'ith tla:‘ jn’oc'-dinw* 
pavae’raph a*nd a. short aee<aint o(* the ruins of { 'oP 
orad<e 1 mejiht eonsistently dispose of the auiii|niti( s 
of tlu* Xoitliwest. 

There has ii<»t l>erai found and reported on onod au- 
tlcarify a sini^le luofmment ur nTie whieh is snihririit 
tij j#noL‘ fJiat the <‘“Untrv wa> evm* irdiahited hy auv 
pC'Ople \\h*>s*,‘ vuilHlS to he rey;;arded aseivjhzt d 
sU|R‘ri<>r t') tiiM^e th».^ IrilH s found hy i‘an't>peaiis 
within its liinit>. it is true* that S(nm' iiujiieiiients 
may not t/xacily a^ree witlt tho.sf^. of the tribes nu\r 
oerujoino the samt‘ partnada)' hwahty, aiid 
'^ravts indieate sh^ht diffhrenees in tin* manner ^4' 
huriah hui this i*ouh! haidly ht; ot he-ru use in a. eountry 
inlnihioMl hy so many natii»ns whose houndaries w» se 
(smstantly <‘han'4ine'. ^h*t I hav#* olh*n hear<l tli»’ 

Aztei- relic-s of < 'ahtornia and t )re! 4 ’on \ eiy eonfidenll}' 
spoken of* h is a remarkahie far*t that to ni*et nun 
who find a piesa' <4‘ st‘a}e hearim^ mark" of 
heert formed hy human hands. rh«* very first idea sny 
;/esteal is that it I'eprer^on! s an extiuet raee, uhiie tin: 
last (‘onelusiiau arrived at, is tiiat (he rehe may If 
work of a tribe still iivjni( in the vicinity wlnrre it ^v\*s 
f >und. 


hailihnafia Ims within lier limitH larii^e (juantim- e| 
native utensils and many hurial dejjosits. sony 
which doubtless date Isick to the time when no 
peaii luul yet set foot in the country. A 
descrii^ion of such relias, illustnited xvith 
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iyplcal specimens from different sections of the state, 
would be of great value in /cormection witii the ao 
(■<aint of the Californian tribes givuii in a ])receding 
voluiuo; but unfortunately the material for such de- 
scription and cuts are utterly wanting, and will not 
he su[»|)lied for many years, (ttiicers and assistant.s 
connoeted with the I'. S. Coast Survey and other 
oovernment exploring expeditions, are constantly, 
?hovigli slowly, gathering relics for the national col- 
lection, and a few individnals aeting in an unofficial 
capacitv have examined ceitain loealitie.H and de- 
scribed tlie aboriginal imjih-ments foinid therein 
tlu'ougli trust wcd'tliy mediums. Ihit nn^st of the 
discoverit's iit this direction are recorded only in news- 
pni'ev aeeounts. whieli, in a laige majurily of cases, 
offer no guarantee of their autlu iiticity or aceuracy. 
Maiiv arc; self-evidi'iit hoaxes ; uiaiiy others are doubt- 
less us relialile as if puhli-slied in the narrative of the 
most trust-worthy e\|'lorer or in the transactions of 
any learned society; lent to decide upon the. relative 
merits of tin; great hulk of these accounts is alto- 
gofli'ci" impossible, to say iiothinL;’ of the altsence of 
drawings, which, after all, are tin; only sati.sfactory 
deseili)tiou of miscellaneous relies. 1 therefore deem 
it not advisable to fill the jtages of a long chapter 
with a compilati(»n of the almost inmimerahk; news- 
paper items in my possession, useles.s tor the most 
part to anticpiarians, and comparatively without in- 
terest to the general reader. Dr Alex. 8. Taylor lias 
already made (piite a oomplete compilation of the 
eailier accounts in Californiati imwspapers, which he 
puldislicd in the /’’orcicrin lsa>0-d. With- 

out, as a rule;, going into details, I shall present a 
hn<;l resume of what has been x\'ritten ;ihout C'alitor- 
iiian relics of ahoriginal times, gi\ ing in lull only a 
low re]iort.s of undoubted authenticity.* 

^ Kliuv tht* of tht> iii Plyiuoih Itock. down to tk^ 

IfrfrM'ht hHimcMit, roller <rf n ]o8l luivc boon ^xktuoed fcon the 
fr of tertii fintiaui various jiiutstd the cvoitiuent^ hile every set;* 

frdi ot ^ hati produced iitoro or lestsuf these aaeieiit rem- 
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Bnisseur tie Bourbourg tells uh that in the distuut 
north “wius tunud aneientlj a city named 'I'ulu, tiu' 
mins of which are t!)ought to havt,' been ftmiid in 
the valley, still so little exftlored, of Tulares. Tj;,, 
Americans liave nimonnced in their ncwsj.ajicis tin; 
discovery of these t'alifornian rtihis, but can t.ij,. 
credit the rejiorts ?'’ Brasseiir possildy alludes iti tJi,: 
paraijrapii tjUoted to certain reports circulated ahoiit 
ISa.'f, wliieh aimouneed the discovery. Hoiiiewhcrc in 
tbs' tlcserl oi the ( ’olorado on tin; ( adiloriiia siiif, uf 
a ruined bridge of stone, where no river had iiiti ibr 
ages, togetiier witli an imiuc-nsc iHTamid, and 
grniid reUiuitis, Tfiese rejiorts Heeiii to have uii.r-. 
inateti iti the t'orrespoudeiiee of a Pi.-ieervilU- inavs- 
j>a}a,r: but whetlur they were manufactured in il,,' 
ofHce ot' l!ie jriper, <>r were aeluany M-nt iti bv 'mji).; 
ritaiiiing prospector of att inventive turn of iniin!. 
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ranch, eastward ly across the desert in almost a 
straight line, to the mouth of the Colorad<j Canon, 
'flio earth is worn dee|>, and along its course tire 
surl;u:e is strewn with broken pottery. In many of 
the soft rocks tlio imprints of the feet <»f men and 
jiiiimahs are still plainly vi.sihle, 1 iuj roa^l is not 
luiich over a foot wide, and from it launcli off side 
paths leading ttj .springs or oth(»r wiurces of water.* 
The oidv otlier remains in the cleseii of which [ tiud 
any record are some rock-Hi.s''ript)oii.s at ICili 1 te 
('reek, located about thirty 7ijiie.s west from the 
Mujavo village.s. ^Ir Wbijiple givc-s a drawing of 
the inscriptions, wliich lu-ar a .‘'trong resemblance in 
tlieir general eliaracter, as nii;^ht )»e ex])ectc;d, to 
tliose which have been found in so many localitie.s 
in the New Afoxicau region." 

The \ertical face of a granite cliff at .San Fran- 
cisguito }*ass, near a spring, was covered with carved 
cliaracters, ju'obably similar to tlios,. last described. 
One of the characters reseinl'led a h-ng chain, with a 
ha!i at t>ne end, stirrouniled hy rays like tho.se oni- 
jiloved in our representations of the sun; another 
was like in form to an anchor. Well-worn ancient 
f'out-path.s, old reservoirs, and other nndescrllied relics 
arc reported in tlu- vicinity of < Kveii's lake and river.^ 
Fainted figures in lilue, red, and white, are repotted, 
together with .some Sjiaiiish inscriptiiuis of a tiate 
preceding f.sg’O. in Painted Pock N'alley, four days’ 
journey east l>y south from T'ejOu Pass, also in tlie 
Canada of tin* ,'^an Juan arroyo, which cmplic's into 
the Salinas Piver near the mi.ssiou of S.ui .Miguel. 
In the former case the figures aie painted on a blue 
gi'ayisli rcH'k, about twenty feet .stjiiare and hollowed 
"lit in bowl sliape.’ 

^ Sun Prttr(n\\'rn Ernun^ fhdh fn:, IVl*. IK 1SG-. 

f h,y'hfu\U\ Jfrrfitr. in E- E. E ^ v<>l, iii., 

’ /'tVAr, ip i\ic, E, JL Erpf vr»L v., |i|» Tdl 7 ; ^ MiiryU 

bS, Psp’i^ KSike Also polbi'rv, jcHiiU'tl and < arvgd. t lilT-inscrip* 

Vsi'O Hnps of iSt^nUi's? tm tlio Ittll f lOi/tavtof, Jul\\ 

* S(nt Ev*'iirirffjf lluEvtiti^ KpK. il, iSfi-r *Oli llic iNoiuh lu!c 
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Mr Paul' Srhumuclior, engagod in tlio Bervit-c nf 
the PnitiHl Status (‘oast Survuv, lias taken tor at 
interest in ('’alifornian ahuriginal relies, whiclj he iias 
♦‘olhctod for the Sniitlisunian Institution at Waaii- 
inotoii. In the vielnity of San Luis C‘)his{)o, 1,,. 
tween points Sal and San Luis, lie examined duiiiii. 
the past year four gravis or huria! deposits, kinnvii 
as (ritlckli<\ /.esaio//, fi'inetili. These giaii-, 

furnished snine three hundred hutnan skeleton-:, ,,!• 
rather alnait that nuinher Were examined, and 
• jiiite a large nuinlier of doniestie utensils, \vea|»iii>, 
and ornainents. Among thesi/ ridies great uniloiniit v 
is ohst *rve<l, thnt all the ;Li)aves 

tip' safut' triln* of intivihs, Xifa* ar** shown 

ill tljp i*ut oil tho (>|ijM»sitt' loadt tVoai Ml* 

S^'huniarhor \s liniwiatrs. 1, ‘2* aiai !« lat. wiit 

lar-^o ii'lohular or jp'ai'-^happd, auti Il'I* 

L»uf of inao*no>i;ui inira. ’Fla/ airfular 
lij;. \K havino' a siuall and narrow rini, npaisaivs 
(»nly Hvr inolih^ in diamotor, whdt* tho on aft st dl 
aani-ifra of tin’ pot is Ntxir the » 

ot^ tho ofKMjini/ tliis l is only a (juartcr oi* an 

iip'li thicks Init tho thi‘'kn»'>.s inert ascs rc;a’u!arly 
towards th(‘ Itoltoni, whor»‘ if is an inch and a niLir 
tor. Sandstone mortars of dilienmt dimensi^ .is, Imii 
of si.mikar forms. vo*re found in on at ahundaaas.* wnh 
ThL;^ other ufa.aisds. imk' (»f the lar^vst of whiih is 
nliown in tiye S, This is sixteen imTiOS in (haiacttr 
and thirteen in Inao-ht Thu smallest,, are only aa 

nvt?r, fxpflvi* ?>•«}«* (hr oillt'V, in what oiflrtl tltr IVtinCtl lan K ot 

?vt»pw»th ft'O r»»''‘k Ir ^!i|»|w>rtrd hv 

iVct thr iTP’Unn, wah si <d‘ L*<K} -v^|UJUe -.nou-f t 

jtitpl hrvt^l un tht* waHrtj Mitlr-i hti nhi* h in jmitata in tt*t o tv fUti^C' y 
*4 rr^nh*'*, ajHi ImhIk, airi wuutfHt;** i.yt'. 

\hmiu u, jipd rhihifpjL Thr iminOn;:: liio sviniHul thittld hvt n a*UM 
ftrrt!(rni IihUaps, .Ntifu* «»t thr litdiiih** ii*ivv hov\ ru. rO’ -y. 

HJiy kiitynlwlxr L»r triplahjp hy v- hpia »a whea it wit> liouv. fkr- ^ . . ' ' / 
l-h?’ rorfciiiii,>4 Ml thrir hAhanthoi?* lit many *»u thr 

um lilt* pfily iJffiioiJhnn* i\wir orcufwmrv yii ritis valit v. 

(Indian App?t at I'liln fin''(*r). InOrr of Au^h 10. 1^7‘d, MS- w. 

m it lanso'avf* m-rir the hot snrini^Hdf 'rulamitn?*. hiia, rjtp of 
on hrfivi'.rAt€Lii <f( tin* Ju mt f*r Ki^ktrplhi cnark. 1 1 //, .e ' 
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iiu-h and a half hi^h, and three inches in diaivictt r 
The j>(;stU*s are of tlie same material, and tlieij- fhim 
is shown in Hijf. h. There was moreover, fjnite a)! 
assortment of ’what seem to he <ni|is, measuring- fioin 
one and a (juarter to siv inehes in diarueO r, ainl 
neatly worked ont of si-rjientine, tlu^ snrfaeo of which 
was hritjhtly polished. .Specimens are shown in i;., 
a anil 7 . Annther similar one, tin* smallest feuiiil. 
was eiich'Wii m tluve slu'lls, in a very larnous iii.uj- 
ner, as >ho\vn in liy. f>. In tliis cneliiseil .-up was a 
ijuantiiy of wliat is descrilHil as paint; uinl traces nt' 
the same material were found in all the eups, imh- 
I'atiny that they Were not nstal to lamtain ft«Ml. Fj.e 
{ rejiivsi-nts a plate wliieh is pn'sumal.ly of stojtc, 
ahhonyi! tl).‘ cut wouhl seem to indicati? ,a shcil 

Th t'S«‘ (JoJUt'Stii' (ItFpAsltrt} hy t!if din)- 

riiiint.'S with tlu^ir dviul wt^vv ran/ly hpikvfi, iuul \\]nn 
thpy wt'iv’ the hn-akai;-!* was taUNtytl in t \'.^rv 

instuth.^.' hy tlin p!*T'Sstirp of tin/ suil uv utln r sunhP 
4il»jnt*ts, Out* pt/rutiar <*ir<’U!nstan<'<' in (un- 
rivrti'>n with rlu’s-' n;!i<*.s whs that stain* hr‘*krn 
int)M.aj.s arnl pt:st!rs wxw^ rrj);ur*'d Ity lina ust* ui’ 
asphaitum .a> a All tin* rolics »! ly 

Air iis well a'- tiinsi; wlnrh I hdvy 

ettj/nai. :uh‘ pn'>rrvfF<l in tht* Xatitaia! Mesruia .a 
Wa.>hin’jth>n-" 'Fin' sann' e\}>it»D‘r is uuw t‘ae'ae''h 
in niaknr^ an exununajitai of tin* islands of tin* Saat t 
Uarhara diannt^h it is !n»t iutpr«»hahie th.if 

nianv interest inyf relirs niav he (iixt'oVf'ied. Mi I 
lor InMi'd tVniu u rtsith/nt t>r San f hieaaventura 
*"hi ti rets lit stay t>n Santa Ih^a Island, in 
often ifiet witij the entire skeletons of Indians in rla- 
eaves. 1 he sii^ns of their ra!ie)tena.s wan’O ver} 


fpnrnt, ami the remains of* metates, inealars, rariag!) 
pots, and mlier nteiisils very eonunom The nr tat<:s 

Were of a dark siorio, ami inadt! soine\vhat aftto yto 

pattern of tlu? Mt/xicam Exttmsive eaves were 


^ St'h Hr, niK A rtlf^k^ ni Ant'Atfd f;'/ * (fk/ 

5tSs , Hy finfhor. 
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niot with which seemed to serve ns burial ])Iaces of 
tlie I ndians, as entire skeletons and iinnieroiis skulls 
^\t;re ])lentifully si'atteixid about in tiieir recesses.” 
Seine very wonderful skulls are also rejjerted as 
])a\’iin4' I'ceii found on the islands, i'unnslied with 
,l,ai Me teeth all the way round tlie jaw.* 

Miscellaneous relies i-ejtorted on autliority varyine' 
iVuin indilferent to bad at different points in the 
seiithern jiart of the state, an.‘ as follows; In 1810 
nn old lady saw a oie-antie skelettui duo up ly sol- 
(lit'i'S at ibirMiina on the l,oinpock rancho. The na- 
tivfs (banned it a eod, and it was re-lniried by 
direction of tlie jtadre. 'raheechayiiah jaiss and the 
mission of San Buenaventura are other localitie.s 
when; skeletons of extraordinary size lia\ e lieen I'ound. 
The "1(1 natives at San Luis Bey have seen in the 
fountain passes tracks of men and aninials in solid 
rock, d'hese tracks were made, tliose <.if tlie men at 
least, bv their I'athers rieeiMo from some convulsion 
of nature wliich occurred not iimny iLfenerations liaek. 
Nine miles north of Santa Barbara on the Dos Pueb- 
los rancho, some small mounds only two or three 
feet hioh have been -.seen on the ]»oint of the mesa 
overlooking the sea. Mr ( 'arvalho claims to liave 
day from a. small mound m ar Los AnU'eles tiie hones 
oi' a mastodon, iiiciudinu’ lour ]»erfect teeth, one of 
wldch W(de:hcd six jiounds. iMiss Saxon speaks of 
hiyi) m<)im(ls in tlie vicinity of rivers, said to liave 
'(xtcM onci' the .site of villages so located for protection 
a^'aiust ll(.)ods.“* 

In the [ilain at the mouth of the Satioivy River, 
twelve miles below San Buenaventura, and Hve or six 
tnik's trom, the .sea, are reported two imninds, ixynlar, 
t‘on)i(b;,j, aiid bare of trees. Due oi’ tlu iu is over a 
iinle luuof and two hundred feet liiMi, «n(i the other 
about luilf as large. Jf tlie report ot’ their existence 

' fij/io I" ill liV?/. JiiiL 17, ISBv?, Mtuch 11, 1S6(X 

‘Vi to lUdUiau ISlil; i\fL }\rrmn\ May 

-•L March (1, imih 7Var., |i. 2B>; dohUn 

*De, ji. J 26 ; H i'nlifin'fHi p. 
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k coriwt, there seems to be no evidence that tlu y 
are of artificial formation, except their isolated 
tion on tlu* plain, and a native tradition tluit they aie 
bariabpla<*es. One writer tlnit they i\vv ili,, 

Ifraves of a }H ople, or of their kitk^’S, whose citii\s 
buried ht-neath tlie watei'S of the Santa Harhara 
ChaaneL The site of the eities presents some ol 
cles to vxjdoralion, and the details t>f tluar (nust laa-- 
tiu!i are not fully knowm Twenty miles farther up tla 
Satieoy is a group of small mounds, t<‘n or twc lvr ia 
nuinfer and five f>r six feet lugh. dTev '‘seem to 
Iiavt/ f»eeu water-worn or \vorke(l out hy luuuiia^ 
water all around the mounds s*) as to isolate each <»iio. 
Near these mounds, on the (. ava tano raneho, is a fiolu 
of some live luine!rt*d acres, ilivided hy parallel ruii^rs 
of earth, tiud having di>tinct traees oi* inioatiu^- 
diiehos, su[»piied hy u i-anal which ext**nds two or 
three miles uj» tdie Sespie arroyo. It is s^iid that ihr 
presold, inhabitants of this rt‘ginn, both nati\a; aud 
Spanish, have no knowhalge ul' tfie origifi ot’ tIi<‘so 
agriouhural \vork>d^ 

It is said that tite \e\v Alinadeti (juicksil Ver tuiiiis 
wer*,:* w»»rk<'d by tfm natives fur the purptr’-e of obtain 
ing Venniiion, long before the coining oi’ the Sjian- 
iards. Tile exeavation mud*- by the aboriginal nimcrs 
was b»ng supposed iu b^* a natural <-avern, oxteudini: 
al>out one liundrefl fotU; hori/amtally into tin* hill, un 
td .^oni‘v‘ skehuons. rude mining and idher rvU' - 

of human presence revtaihal ttie .s< cn' td ' 

In Various hw:ahties about Maaiderey, in additiifu ta 
the usual mortars and arru\v-head.s, holes in the i.vnai 
nxkx used probaldv as mortars (‘or pounding acot^t^ 
ami s< rds, an‘ rr^porttsl hy Taylor: and the Santa 
i)nvi 'skull cave' is spoken of us ‘noted througaaii 

H Huilrfin, F»'t» H, Citi. ^ y rC 

a AVe,, i , |>, *A of rooml g 

frrmt ihi* hutnii iti n ''‘Ch 

of lif** haviujij rfiiiw*! uroloubtoUv 

iit iki- fxtrtie bur> Ihc aujinkiliml iu lb*? 

Etmt€€r^ voL ti., r* 
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the country’ for havinj^ furnished bones now presen-ed 
in the Smithsonian Institution.*^ 

One of the most interestiuj^ ciass(*s of ( 'alifornian 
jiiitiuuitie.s is that wlii< h ineliide.s alxnioiiiai remains 
discovered in the mining counties, at co!i>idei;d)le 
depths below the surface of the oroiiud. 'Ihe .stone 
iiiipleinents thus found are not in tlH.-niselve.s partie- 
idarlv interesting, or ditii-rent from those which 
luive been found under other ciiTunistaiices ; nor do 
tliev iuehule any s[teeiim‘ns which indicate the for- 
mer exi.steiice of any race more advamad than that 
i’ound in the country l»y Kuropeans. But tlie chief 
imj>ortance of these antiipiities consists in the oreat 
depth at Mliich .'*01110 of them li.ive lieen found, and in 
liic fact that they liave been found in coniiectiou with 
ihc fossil lioiies ol' animals bclunyiny to sfMjcie.s now 
no loiiyer existiiiir in the country, ’fhe existence of- 
the work of human liatids lairicd hundreds of feet be- 
neath tlie many suece.ssive layers of dithiviit riH:k,s 
and earths, mi,L^ht not necessarily imjdy a yreatur aye 
than one datino' a few ceiiturie’.s liefore the euminy of 
the Spaniards; althoiiyli few would be wiUiny to ad- 
mit, {(rohably, that natural convulsions .so extensive 
have taken place at so n cent an ejioch. But when 
the work of humau hands is sIhavii to liave been dis- 
covered in euimectioii with tlie bones of inastodoiis, 
eiephatils, horses, camels, and other animals lony since 
extinct, and that they have been .so faind llicrc secims 
to ho suHieient proof, it is hardlv possible with con- 
sistency to deny tha.t these implements ilate from a 
remote antiipiity. Ncw.sjiapi'r items descrihiiiy relies 
of this cla.ss are almost mimherlcss; a few ol the 
specimen.s have fallen into the hands of .scientific men, 
"ho have carefully examined ami described tliem; but 
it yreat majority, even of such implements as have not 
heeu completely ovorhroked by the miner who dug or 

Fxy//>r, in Val. Fanner, April ■-M, nsiC; ilVHiwr/. CnlifornkH, i>tv 
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washed them iVom their deep rostiu"-pliU*es, luiv e bcoi 
lost after excitiiio a momentary cm’tosity, and tin !)■ 
imjiorrant testiiiuaiv lost to seieneo. !Mr U. 1). \',jy 
of tJakiaud lias shown mueh eneryy and intt'rest iV, 
the examinafiou "f stotio rm[)lemeiits atui fossils 
from the mines. Tla' relies themselves have of cours,. 
lH;eu found in almost every instanet,' liy miners itj 
their se.uvh for mtld; lait \Ir Voy lias jtersonallv vis. 
iteal most of the loealities wiii'Ce such diseovii i,.s 
were reported, aiid Seems to havtv taken all jio.ssifj,. 
{•ains to verity the antlientieii v of the' diseoverjiw, 
haviao- ill luutiv eases olilaiiied sW4»ra statements trom 
the partirs who made tliem. An unpnhlisheil neiiui. 
senja written hy this oentleman is entitled /t’ehcs ,if 
t!ti> Sf>ns>' .I'/e in C'''/(/'o-;oo, atid is ilinsneteil with 
tnany photo’_fraphs of spt.-eiuietis tiom his own .inil 
other eoheetiotis. I’liis work, kimliy furiiislied iiw l.v 
Mr Voy. is pj-ohahiy the most eom|>l. q. (.xmat on the 
stihjeet, and tVoin it 1 take the (‘tliow ino" deseripi ions, 
’J'iie author proeeeds hy (aninties, tlfst desetihine tlm 
o-.sih'O'v of e.ieli eouisty, atul theii the relies of vh'isi' 
existence he lias lieelt ai>le to iirarn. and tile loeaiin.s 
where titev \\er.‘ {oiiiid. Kxeept a, hri< !' statement !U 
a f-v; e:!>es ,,f the d<-j>lii at wiiieh stoue letnaiiiS 
Were fofuid, and ot' the strata tluit lovend fMetn. 1 
shall not toiieh upon the o- edoo-ie formation of rhc 
minitiL’' reojon. Nor does a partieidar or scieu! ifte <!' - 
seiiptiiiuof tile fo.ssil remains eome within the svopu 
of mv \\ork. A hrief account of the stone 
merits and tin; positiotis in wiiieh tliey have hccn iii'- 
covered will sutfice. 

( )f idl the f’ounties Tuolumne haa apparently 
provcfl tin.; ri«-hest in utitisjuarian remains. l‘'i-oin tii’- 
miiiino tuttnels whieii petietrati; Tid»le .Moiintam 
tlnip! wa.s taken in l>ta8 a .stone mortar hohliir.; 
fjnarts, ,it a depth of three itundred feet from tin- hi - 
face, lyitio in auriferous g^ravel under a tiit'k 'inhv 
of lava. In J 8(*»2 another mortar wjus foutid i' 
depth of tiirec hundrctl ttud forty fet*t, one liunoi'i 
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and four of wliich were composed of lava, and eight- 
een hundred feet from the rnoutli of the; tunnel. This 
iciic is in Mr \o»y’s collection, accoiujcinied by a 
sworn stiitenieu^ of the circurnstatice.s of its finding. 
Dr Snell is said to have had in his poHse.'<sion in 1 862 
a pendant or shuttle of silicious slate, similar to oth- 
ers of which ] shall give a cut; .spear-heads six or 
(‘iglit inches long, and hroktm off at the lioie wliere 
they were attached to the shaft; and a scoop, or 
ladle, of spiatite. These relies were* found under Ta- 
ble M<»untain at tin: same depth as the preceding, 
together with fossil ]>ones of the mastodon and other 
aniiMjs, and are {ireserved in tlie .Smithsonian Insti- 
t|it6 and in the museum of Vale College. The cut 
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ivprestiijta a stout’ mortar and pestle, found at Kit), 
caid Flat in clayey auriferous j:rravt'l, sixteen oi 
twenty feet below the surface, where many ot)>,.i- 
stone implements, with bone.s of the masUwlon, el,), 
phant, horse, and eajnel, have been finind at dilK it nt 
times. A bow hamlle, or shuttle, of micaceon.s 
found here will be sliown in another eut with similar 
relies from a different hx-ulity.’* 

At Siiaw’s Flat, with bones of the mastodu!i, 
stone beatl of eaie-s|)iir, tsvo inehes lotto and the .'^aiiii 
in eirenmferenee, W)is taken from nndt'r a strata (.f 
lava at a point three hundred feet from the moutii nf 
the tunnel. The yninite mortar shown in the cut. 



(tra’iilc Moruir l iitf. 


holdino alaant a pint, came from the same mining 
town. 

At Blanket ( reek, near Sonora, .stone relics and 
IxjfieH of the mastodon were fitimd too'other in Is.ia. ' 


H ‘lij T.^r. C. F MHit In tin' Xalunil 

cirtv, the of a Inotuifk cnnittuii in iht* “pfiy ’ini ' tt! ’ 

fht' of the lti»a5to(hj« noil into nniuln 'i > > .oA 

im-t Whov tht» mriui'v of rnUfomi^i ‘ 

Ut ji»(» «U rho jiitrticuiarH in iu this au i 

NO ihmhl in inind, fluit ihc< rf*mnin?> of ruNB iiinI the a 

*>2 "'’I 

Klcj»hnntVj!it*^k ftvt' or ,«tx; fwl: lonp:, fomnl iti IHT/), 
unrf^c* , fttnt lifter « n!iw»ve the in sitinfiirrm** fi tno. o '* 

vr rtfA ijmny hMttiait wkek^rniis otur nf whirii tc*’ 


, tivf 
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Wowl’s Creek Wiis another locality where stone relics 
with fossil lK>Mes, including tho.H<j of the tapir, are 
]t|M*»'te(i to hav<.; been dug out at a de[!th of twenty 
to forty feet. The mortar and pe.stle sJiown in the 



<.i'raiua* Mortar — Gold Spriiig^ji GuMi. 


(Mit is i>nc? of manv stone ijnpleiueiits touiul, with 
lossil hones, at (Johi springs (Julelt, in 18G*>, at a 
lieptli of sixteen feet in auriferous oTavel. like tlie 
iiio^t of sutli relics. It is twelve and a halt inches 
h» diameter, weighs tliJrtv pounds, and holds about 
t^vo ijuarts. d1ie eross-lines jaadeed in on the sides^ 
^vith smue sharp instrument, are of rare oianirreiiee it 
unique. Amono the other imjdemeiits {bund 
here, are what Mr Voy describes as ‘‘discoidal stones, 
]>erliaps spinal w'horls. Tlu'V art' from tliree to 
lour inehoB in diameter, and aWut an inch and a half 

^tone inurtarJi aiul Sononi I'knwn-at, VUm\ li><Uh CaA 

^ 21, imhSiin inmfhto Evrnnuf Jm. 2*i, jm. 
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thick, both sides I'ciug' concave, with centre pc rtn 
rateil. It luis Ix-en sug^*sted that tliesc* stones u>)v 
used in certain liurliuo mimes.’’ They are of m'Hiiitv 
and liard sandstune. Tlie atithur ha.s heard of siniiiai 
relics in (Jliio, l)enmark, and Uhiii. Another rcli,. 
found at the .'^anie place in 1862 , witli tlie u.sual hones 
under twenty to thirty feet of ealcart“oUH tufa, is a 
Hat oval di>li of yaa’^be. eiolitea-n iiu'hes and a hah 
in diameter, two or three inches thick, and wci^iiin,,' 
forty [tounds. It is shown in the cut, and, like tlio 
preotaliny, is preserved in Mr Voy’.s cahiiiet. n.nv at 
the rniversity of California. Texas Flat uas another 



loc-ality wln-n* fos.sil Ik-'Iics were lunnd will) I 
water shens.*” 

Otiier rrlics iti 'rmjliininc oiunty ao’ lO Aj 

wi Jiiaiiial (»t t!ir cirj.imnt, sni'v if. OO'ivi’ Im'Io" hiiiCir"-. 

fJtrcc feet {tt , ui T vv Uunt’li, tsi-tir V 

\m. Ca/. Muf., vol ic, |C «ith cuf. 

^rlat^c iiu4 .A an ittcH tuyi (Uf ’** 

ijwwk‘ of the iikuicritih ^ flat, untuthAl puric 
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Calaveras County hits also yielded niuiiy interest- 
ing- relics of u past a.ge, of tlie same nature us those 
jJscriluxl in Tuolumned" I'lie tunious ‘Cnlavertes 
skuir \Ya.s taken from a mining sliaft at Aitaville, at 
depth of one liundred anti thirty feet heueuth .neven 
strata of lava and gravid.” 'fhe evideuee was suf- 
Jicient to eonvintre Proi. Wliituey and other scientilic 
111* !i tiiat this skull was aetually feund as clainieil, ul- 
tlieiigh on tlie other haial some doulit and not a little 
l idit iilo have iteeii expru.-'sed ahout the sul>j('<-t. Manv 
stone moi'tai’S and mastodon-houes h:ivo i»een found 
uijout Alta\'ilie and Murphys, but not under lava.” 

ilirtly rook, witk f\ in tii»‘ ppnft-r. Tltey are all lii^rkly 

p /!i -.lo A, anti jo rfertiy Itlark a^a-. W ini? s a jHaailiar inleivst to 
the-o' rel)' - tin* faet that they shin\ feet hfl-eA tie* -^uriaee, 

a'i'i ‘e.t r iht' sjMit \> tu-n. tJiey wer*' fouinl a iu.i;re tlit' ut een- 

t dii* -. ha s its h»tiy hea»l.’ Tlitt-e relies ere fninel at fb.ji IValn/s 

liar iii C‘>J. .tune !k 1^11, fn»nt Ma\, ISOI. 

* \fi iiifhau a!Ttivv-he<'el, rua«h* t*f steiie, a- at liie present as lately 

pit Ivfii u]» frerti the stuio at Ihe-keNe Hill, at a «lepih ef HO feet 

tie' sttriai'e, ami ainuU unt' fuel tiaun the he<i-reek.‘ in (V//. 

/hdo* N*»\b Ih iS(iO; liiit, vmL Vk, ]e .VJ; S<t h FrfnffV..'><:<-j E>>:nin(f 

J) hi f’> ^ H , C )et. t», iHh4. 

‘An iinnutns4.^ nitraher »»f skulls wen* Pniini hy (’antair. Merap-a in the 
virinitv ii{ a iU'Cek, >^hieh, front that eiretnintaiu t*, vs as ra!Ie<i i.'aia\ eras, 
ni the riser <tl skulls, sftoy wa>, that the tnl.e'- frouj the Sierras eaine 

u i.> lii.y valley to fish h»r Sgthooie 'he this the Valiev iioltans oh* 
je'de.!, aiol, as the* eonllirt v' as irrepre-o^ihle. a hh»<Hi v battle wu" ami 

ll'.ft r lh',»u>rtml IwMiieH were leit t<i whiten the hanks svith their honcj<. 

The e.Hsntv in svhieh llte river ri-e-^ a-'.sumesi it" name.' T-nthiE.y Ilisf. Oj!,^ 
p. :hi;k 

*' h Vilaek lava. 40 feet; 2, j^rraseh ^ tort; 3, lipht lava. 30 feet; 4. 
ktioSe!, haU; Tt. ji-ht lava, lo feet; 0. oraveh ‘J'> lV«'t ; 7, ‘huk l.rtovn lava, 
'•* h'et; (ia vvhit h tlu* sktiU wa-^ drav.-l, a fevt; 0, n-t! lava, 4 *tu t; 

hb U'A oi'jjveh .17 feet. '.'o/. Acufi. A'-xh jjj j,p. •J77-.S. ‘ i'nit< 

skull. aOinittiup; its aiuheutieiCe, eanaes haf k ihe ativen* et man te tlie 
1 uer(''!(' r,p<u*li, ami i.-^ then‘fe»re 4*hier titan the --teta* irnplenit nt'^ ef the 
‘hiu ■gp'a\ , I ,Vl>}«'viih* ami Amiens, nr tjie rehe'^ tin ni^ln *! hs ihe eave* 
Uirf u! Ih-Igiuio nte{ h’nutee ' rs J*jr ■■ /*" . s. pp, e/2-M. 

'•'■''ll Wa- hat' in tin* iieuali et Aup;i'-t Che P.b'iM. ispp^th.C lIiep.Tl 
.ear <u the " ^eoaaijit Ot.gv'sng" eaae'l Mnrpns >, v. ( ve 
ill e\.5t'ii;;;u;g a hi^T han.-u titarii t iT ne-uura;o. Tv> tiu-i lie' aS-antltnn’T 
an autiipn; miiux "It is es i.lejit ly." savs a w rher. "the sverk of 
tJfat's."' 'hhe simfe tlir-e.aaaeti is two huntlreO ami teji rec't uoeju 
ojouih is situated on u hiph mountain, it \va> several dapvs In'iere 
h'yf'.u at eon!<i he eoniph’led t(* th.'xa'ud and exjdore it 'I he Inuies i>f 
'* hnjeun skt/letiui were foumi at tlie l***tteru. ( hio't' were also found an 
jdiar p»r \v(»iship and other evideuees of am is tc hthor, , . N.p ev jiienees 
ias( iHaut dis^'overed to deuot^^ tin' « m of th.m aneieuf svork, [here luvs 
* en nothing ts» determtue whetlu^r it to Ih* rep’ardi'd as the rs’inuiuis oi 
n expitirat «»f fhp first 8|eiJiish ;oi'> ♦ ttturer*^, orot a stdl earlier j>eriiKh 
lie birourremv of the of an nlfm, hH>k.s like the ja-riod of hnUau 

'ership.’ A \ol i., p. Uk>, 
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At Sail Aii(lro.s, in 1864, accoi’ding to sworn stall , 
inents in Mr ^\)y’.s }>rKS8ussioii, largo skmo inort;)!- 
were taken trem a layer of ceiueiited gravel nix 1« . ( ' 
tliiek, lying uiuler tiu; tullowing .strata: - eoaihc .Milj. 
mentarv voleanic inateriul, live teet; sand and l 
mu' htindred ieet : l>rn\\ ni.sh Veleanie iibh, three i'ei t • 
eeiiu-iited sand, tour feet; l)liui.sii volcanic sand, lif. 
teen feet. .\l the Chili (Jideh, near Mokehuiii,.. 
Hill, the skull ot’ a rlunueeros is rejuirted to ha\r 
been found in 186-!!.'“^ 

The mortar sliown in tlie cut wa.s found in giavtl 



Murtar Jmih .siun;:!*' Sj 


M Irwti ;i r.’ivr is) < "jslii’k rni** < Vimtv, hy Pr^f, Whilst'} 

14M*! iwrJtt te» thr fjist ih'itf. Thcv ii.» liillcrcu*'*--' 

ihc vvllo litolvthly l.hc fjtvi' il-m a Uitfiiu} .‘'•e'. ■''/ 

PyJT. (». thjg'lcfwnit'. 

luilif It’d Jong, J .isnti .ti (vi'i Ui rirrtniifVtrtn'u’., tiH', b''<' 

Jcrsjfr'i nt «A4c|ttht»i thirty-Jivf' frr-t. iil Fl.st y*;''-"" 

Mtyv 24, ir^iin Sn/t f Au iirnr-'O-i ”f luci, 

?4^ U fjf.rw iti *j<ntrt,/., wiHt a »|itniitrf.y *4 '-t'dic l-y 

Iw'Pnv mirfiM-*’ ni i\r ///., N't>v. :i<t, ^J;ty Pc 


n5*»rf#4rsi twt» or 


the 

OH* Hdtt of titr rivir; Ht WUlcrifo Inmum skull;** in 4iluvcii 
over fiH% ft? f ni Mok^^unute Hill tuP; it? y ' ^ 

tf»ny k*H rlwfc Pkmtvr, vt>J. iii,< |c 41; 

iUmUi, Nov. 2k hmxt ikikn^rm Chi umd<. 


fh«4i* kvt w duuwttr, Vitl* 
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;it a depth of ten fc(3t,^ at Shingle Springs in El Do- 
r.ido (lounty. At <,Jeorg<;town and vicinity there 
wore found at different <la.tes, large stone disiies veiT 
siinilar to tliat at ( h»ld Springs (oiich, shuwn in a pre- 
ceding cut; gn»o\\;d stones like thosi; at Spanisii Flat, 
soim to lx‘ Tnentioiied ; aiifl mortars resembling that at 
Kincaid Flat. At Spani.sh Flat AV'ao found several 



St<*nc Hiiiniitt r Sidnii>h Flat. 


uva] stttnr's with iL>'nx>Vi/s lamiul tlu ir <‘iri‘uvufer(ince, as 
iu the preevAiinu" eat, aiul weiohinu' irom a 
[haiiHl aiut a haif to two ptauials. Tlaw wert;‘ ap]>ar- 
b'litly used as hauuuers or wiKupous hy tirtiuLi' a withe 
handle i\>uiul tlieni at tlie Matuy ether laer- 

tars and sttme impleiiieiits were taken trtau the 
^'arue loiadity, iiududin^ two ptaidants. sliuttles, or 
tMfwdiandies, very well worketi iVein greenstone, iivo 
six inches lonii', and ahout t>ne ineli tliick in the 
nuddle. Iheso two vehes, toe’ethei’ witii a. siiuilur 
ene fVoin Taide Mountain hidort^ alluded to, are 
diown ill the cut. At I)iainun<I Spring’ mortars were 
^oiuid at a dejiih of a lunalicil lect, ;iuil both lossil 
I'ones and stono relics liav^ been taktui iroiu tiiiie 
in time from the mines about Ihacerville.*^ 

Mremu*/ Ihdhtin, Jau. 18t>4; WunmcL Caltfhrnitn, 
VoL. IV. 45 
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Stiine - Sjiaiufth i1al. 


ill Plnccr ( 'oinity, !n;ist.(xlori buiifs arc vcpuritii at 
UocklatHi, aini stone itiorlarM and other iinj>lciHi,'nts 
at < !i>!d Hill and porcst IliU. One di>h at the” lat- 
tvT [>la«'c was mui-h like tiiat at ( »otd S]H'iu”-.s tJulch, 
shown in a jH'ec.alitiL'' cut." 

In Ncvnila (,’<»naty stone iriiidenicnts have heen 
hatiid at ditli rent dates, tVom ten to ciunhtv !c( t, hc- 
!ovv tlu; surface, at < Jntss \hiliey, i >U‘'ki _vt> Jliil, 
Myers Ihiv!!).', Brush Cn-ek, arid .Sweet iand.-’ 

Fossil inmes of extinct tuiitnais and stotic isaj^lo- 
liu nt-^ like (hose that have hceii dcs('rii>cd, and whidi 
I d*» not deem it nece.s.sarv to mention Oiu ticitiarlv, 

ifc- A ^ 

\'\n as cirrulrtr, .t sS'iut 

ihrt.-** o<ii ,;,j ,-i chiins at Hj!;. s 

»iarF, It wUl .-riB B» flit* Sjatf' I'ah, aw a neoi 

in th<? s*-vonti |}io**K*it4 vrars ai:«c' l\tU' )f \>'f N';'!. 

\n Sjh fn> , Jau. ISbF liMfdeifi'hr 

a|M*£s.rii*;iily at ta IS'"*!, i*'» -.laFt-'o, ircK-i'dd 

Bot li’ss titaa StM'xt vtsirn »>M, Cff.rjfrf(Ja\ iu vtd. '' , ]’■ 

3 .^. _ _ ‘ 

’ J. K. Sjaift*, un' tlistt a nt'r.t,Hj„^o iw fVtutdi <di l •- 

TfH"k^ a wbr/fi l»4aw Maii*'br%v laikr. ' I fiF iMok'”' apyesf t*' 

vvHh it hla*’k coatui,^, aiul tJa' }tioo>^4\ phit »»»■ <'fdisi*de!> 
thf lav« r ari4 into tlifr rm-k. Tins ia^rrijjtiort wo-s 
by th*' tWn^ itihalntinu thn jwirt of V'*?' ''' 

may hav^ Woa flnaa? hy Indutiis from tlm atln'*r Hj'tb* ot f.h«* sPil. a 

C4m<* to tht lakt* m*^ir iho smumit to or 4 uiny 

origin/ Ihrr<^(on/ NfVtfjin, iHTo. ^ A lounan ^fon’-aim oo?u^ 

taarrow, in A jorttrifo**! rr iar tkl ^ 

irnmi Vatlrff Sufiun^ii^ in iVao tmtiriteff Ev* ninif ’ * 

mi 
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since suck mention would Ixj Inifc a repetition of what 
pas been said, with a list of dt-ptlis and localities, 
have been found, accordinj,^ to Mr VoV's oxjdorations, 
in Butte County at New York Fiat, (,)roville, Bid- 
wcil’s Bar, and Cherokee Flat; in Stanislaus aliout 
Kni’dit’s Ferry ; in Amador at Volcano, Little Cra.ss 
Valiev, Jaekson, I’okcrville, Forest Home, and Fid- 
(Ik'town; in Si.<kiyi,ni at 'rreneh Bar, on Se(.<tt Biver, 
at Yreka, and Cottonwood; in Trinity about Dou^das 
Citv; in ifumboldt, at Ferndalo and Humboldt Point; 
in Mereed at Sneiling on Dry Creek; in Mariposa, 
at Hoise Shoo Bend, Homitos, Prineetown, — amor- 
tar tbirtv-six iindies in diameter — Buckeye Bavine, 
Indian Culeh, and. Bear Creek; in Fresno at Bu- 
ciiaii.an Hollow ,an<l Millertou; and at several points 
not s[teeifie<l in Tulare and Frcsnu.*‘ 

The out show.H a stone relic di.scovered in digging a 



Relic froiu Sati Jouquiu Valley. 

Two hatpi (inmtarvi taken fntm the hank of the Vnhfi River ni 

adej.tli of hi feet. are all mane troui a kinh of 

Avhich the ti|.j)e;vninve of a eon«hinato.!i of ;:r.iniie aibUiun-.-tonc.' Fhe 
pestle> are nMnally of ptneis-t. 7’oyb-,\ ia ' tc I h-o. J4, IScB, May 

At Mrtlilvary '^. Tnujt> ko . Nsa.- ^ii-eoveroi in Ill teet 

helow the surfa« t\ ‘ ati hnlian sku]! eneasetl ia a sea shell, live hy eight 
inches, in.-sjtlttuf whieli wt!re worke-il tigures ami rvinv-eiilatious txBii sin- 
gular ami inmutiful, iulahl with a. material imperi-halvie. resemlihng jgoki, 
wlilcli would not, in nieo. ingvnions workman-lop. disgrace the nipt or is 
art- of the present ilav.* San /Avmo'om’o hv(u>/rf dan. — , tMr4» 

from Tritniu ISolk Slate tuhes *iug up near Oroville. lo^dor, 

in fVnnBer. Nov. g, IS<K>. A eolhir-hme taken from the gravel the 

iMH) feet behov the lurest-eoveudl surtiU’t\ 
ol. ii., p. 417. Manunoth Iwnu > at Colum- 
; and a hvena’s tootli at ^ oleanu, Amador 
% vok iii., 4l Some :>t> dillereut 
s hv miners have heeii noted lu the vall- 
frwt e. Mav23, IStkJ; also fimr welkkmnvn 
</ MarelrJO* KStlS. An immense block ot 
> enrvetl with nule tnystic ligiuvs tn the 
cluster of hgures in a etrele, having lu lU 
he SUM, liauTOUUded by about a do^eu other 


great blue lead ' not less ihau I 
in 1S57. ( o/. Jfoo., v 

I'ia. Stanislaus Co,, feet deep 
Co., at adejuh of feet : /Ao/o> « 
pf the discoverv of fossil remain 

rnniia pa|3Nf*rs since 1 H 51 . CaL Ft 
cases of giant human r<.nuains. I 
whose aides and top ar 
t ruckoe Valley. ’ I noticed one 
centre a rude repre$cnthtiv»u of 1 
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well in the San Joaquin Valley, imlxxHed in tit,. 
t^ravel thirty feet below the surface. “The. Juateii il 
is sietiito and thv iii.struntent is orouml and )ioli,s}i,,,j 
so as to display in marketl «-ontra.st the jniiv whiti; (,f 
tlie felds|>ar and the diirk-oo'en or hla<-k of tie.' in,r!i 
blende. It is in the form of a <louble eoije, one eiiil 
terminatiin^- in a point, whlh* the other end b 
blunted, where it is pierci'd with a liole whieh im 
.stead of beiny a uniform e-anoi', is i-jiunu'd ind. ih,. 
rimniiiio havino tua n started from the opj.o>ite slif s 
In exaniissiny this iM-autiful leiie, .aie is led aliue>t 
iirstiuetively to belirrve that it w.ts us<d its a |ihiiii- 
met for the peo'po'o of deft rminino the pi ipendirMl.u- 
to tilt- horizon. S<.> hi-j'hly -wronolu a si,,ne woiild 


hardly ! 


1 H.M n 


Inr a ii-kin-j;’ 

I;,'! ; 

it m.iy 

have- 


1 troia tlu.: arrk ; 


[leisouai 

orn.'UiifMt. 

W !i( n u t 

‘ r(‘n> 

its sviuiiif 

.try 

0 } loriu, 

the 

(•‘Mill 

‘a-"? ttf 

\'< Ima 

uut kv 

tliV 

[iroee>r, 1 

4* 

aial 

hifajd 

aial t.hr 

data 

tlriiliny 

of tl 

ie ho! 

thnni^h 

a inai 

[rna! >»» !i;ik!i 

* (*,.> 

fraetur-.', 

r i 

ire trr 

•e tn sav it 

arfortl, 

s ail 

M *>r 

the fapu 

!:U' V > 

skill 

‘'Ui>vnur ti) 

aiivtluny vet furni^ 

id 

\*v iliM Sittnv 

Ay- 

of v* 

>ui iue 

lit.” at .h.-a.sr ' 


is .Mr 

Fo.ie 

r's e< 


Ihof. 

\\ liitlM-y si; 

dto 

that he 

has 

two 

ur tln't*r F 

iiniiar 

implements. 

aliu 

that Hie 

V iUT 


r;i.liv i>*h:'an 

led as 

sinkers i'-r 11 ,-' 

!• ill 


fishiuo'.’*^’ Mr Taylt.u’ tells us that lie -aw in is.r.’, en 
a hsoh prolj.ably a league in eireninferenre. ea 

or near the .Merced lliver, t!3ons.'inds oi snsail 
tniiUial.s, five or ,si\ feet ju; 4 ;h, and ap('areiitiv et 
earth ofdy.'"^’ ( apron .says that on the plains oi Sail 

Joaquin “an- found iimiu n.se momul.s of earth, wniili 
presejit «.‘A idedeeH of their qreat antiquity, i t 
HUpposed tliat they w-.-re thrown up, i>y the 1 niiian'-. 

erne ‘if ft ♦■t'titlif It! s 

ixn LiijL'hMr 'V.' uh ti ftuti s-iill 

ftfTftw 'ft ring,'' Maiy^nlU iH-mormU 

if /'j Jfih** it. jHfU,. 

hi fun/ur, MarcU l>^ 
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for observatories, from which to survey tlie flfKxls, 
or as places of resort for safety wlieii tl'jc i)hviu8 be- 
canic suddcfily inmuiatetl, atai tlio caia^iug hunters 
were cau^^ht far iji the interior.’’*^ In the banks of a 
ereek near MartintiZ, restiutf on yellow i hiy, under 
five feet of surface soil, a tiioi'tar and were 

I'ccently found by .some boys, aeeordintr to a lueal 
new.-^paper. I'be mortar was about sixty inehc.s In 
circumfereiiee, and wid^died .nearly two hundretl 
|)ounds, “li bas tin; florin of a slinflitly flattened 
well-routiiled din-k eattr; and has evitlently lieen arti- 
ficially shaped 111 •.•xteiior form, as we!! as in the 
!jo\v1, and looks iVesii as if it liatl but yesterday 
been turned off from fin* Indian seulfitors liands, 

, while tin; polish oi‘ tlie potto is smooth and lustrous, 
as if it had been in daily use foi- the luindreii or two 
Voars, at lea>l. that it must iaive been lyinn;’ under 
the inverted mortar, a-s shown by tlio level of five- 
feot accumulations of the valloy->urfaco stratum of 
soil above llu; \U'I!ow clay upon wliich it was found, 
toootlier wltli the |iartialiy-deeom])ost.'d remaiirs of a 
liuniau frame.’"''* 

Only one class of ( ‘alifornian autiipiities reinaiirs 
to lie mentioned -tile sin 11 nnminls. TheY are prob- 
ably very numerous, and .i thorouoh examination of 
their couleiits could hardly fail to be Inre as it lias 
proved in Europe, a .source of very important resulLs 
in eonnection wiilt ethnoloo'ieal studies. Idttle or 
nothin^ jja.s l>o<;u done in the way ol sucli an exam- 
ination, althouirh a few mounds iiave been opened in 
excavatiiio' for mad.s vir fouinlatums of building's. 

1 hese few have vielded numerous stone, bone, and 
^hell jm)>lenu*nts aiul orimmeiits, togwlber with hu- 
tnan reinaitis. tus i,s rejiorfed. but the relics lia\’e been 
fer tile most }*art lost or .scattered, and submitted to 
no seieiititic oxaminatiou and comparison. Dr It ates 

-8 V"'’"’''”’’ P 

^ Co/i/ra 
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mnt to the Smithsonian Institute, in 1869, a eollnc^ 
tion of relics taken from mounds in Ahiraeita Countv, 
It is not expressly stated that thest^ sh/il 

mounds, althoui^li 1 havr? heard of t}H‘ existt iiei; »}]’ 
several in that ca>unty, Tliis Ct^llectieu irichultd 
pesth‘S, peiloniOirs or awls, sinkers, a jdeillns 
spindles, a s(»a[istuTU‘ ladle, stcane mortar and }>es!l(: 
jujv 1 h>w!s, s1u‘U and perl'orateil stone ormuaents. nw 
Mueient awl ami serrattal implements of hone/ A 
v'ery laree shell nn»uml is n‘j>»)rti‘d m/ar San Pal»!u 
in (Nuitra ('usta (/*>unty. It is said ti) he alian^t n 
nude and ii half a mile widr, and its smliu/c 

covi ixii with sl)ruf^herv. The siuflls compesint^ this 
mound are tht>se ui the oy.sttU% i’lann and mu.^si/, ;j)j 
liavine tH;en eX|a>'^^’d to the aetion of fire, and raarlv 
all hroktMU Fraonihnts ut‘ jrutery m:uio of red rl;/v 
art* fotuid on the surfaee and iu.i\v tlu' tup/^^ Manv 
snndh-r mvauals are la'pej'tvn! in the vieinitv 

San MaU*o. rtml oiu* has tken optaR'<{ in making a 
road at Saureiite dinhjo the preserit yr:u\ furnisiiini,** 
matiy !ehe>, ‘>f wlueh I have m> j^artieuiar dr^ 

staapfieii. (^)uae a numher of mounds are kuo'-an to 
exist on tea: p«/nHjs?i!a San Frafn'iseo, sevtaa! 
hein:^^ in the viemitv of the siJk tartorv on the San 
Bi auii nvul, eiif of tln in <'in'i’)v<i jui aiva >i f'vu 
ai'n.'.". wa^ at 1* ast twenty {ivr tVrt tit'f},), ; 1 ’h{ iVoiii 
it wnm tnken arniw -ii<:;uis, hninnnr.-;. and many 
otlicr rvtir.'i. Otji' of' tlu's.t shO! mounds, mar tha 
Old {riy Vi< w- rai l' track is )>cinn- ojM in.al hy < 'hiiia- 
iiinti cica-iiocd in lux'jwiratiun Idr Homo Imikliny. as I 

write thw fhaptor. Mr dnnn'H Doans, ui’ whose cv 
pioiiitiotts I siuiH havo mure to say when troanny '.I 
the afitiifuirioH of British ( 'ohimhia, has lirotiylit- na' 
a latyrc rminher of stofio jind iMaie relics taken in>ai 
this (h'posit, the diilenriit classes i/f wiiieh an* nhiS' 
trated in tlie aceomfaiiyino .'ufc. Fig. 1 is an awl yt 
deer-lKtne, and %. 2 is anotlicr impleinenl cl ^1“' 

'"^e/VvT.'er\)t /Vf' |f|*, ‘ 
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samo material, curiously grooved at the end Thci.;,, 
bone implements occur by tliousaiuls, bcinsv tVon! 
three to '.■iyht inches in length. Fig. I], 4, iuv 
hajH .stone siakens. or us i.s tlKUight by some, \vei"-!it., 
used in weaving, symim-trically Ibniied, tlie lunm.,. 
from diorit(.‘, the lattt'r from sauilstone, and j,i,| 
polished. Fig. t; is fuiir inehes K>ng, and an iiii li 
a half iii its greatest diameter. Htmdreds (if 
pear shaped weigiit.s art' hnind in the moimds, hin 
the end is usually hn.kea idf, a.s is fla- case \viri, 
tig. 4. Fig. .) is an im}>iemeiit carved rnan a liiack 
clayey slate, .and has a brightly iiolished sur!'a<,c. If 
is feur inches huig. <>ne inch in diaiuefcr at the laiuo- 
etui, and three iinarlel's of an ineii at tlie smaller 
It i.s ludhtw, hut the liofe dinuiiishcs ui si/.e rce'ui.iri\ 
Irom each end, uiit!! at a |'einl about ati iiu-li asu! a 
halt tomi the smaller ead a i.s iiuK a ijiiaiti'i' o! au 
ifU'h in ( 1 laliii.'t el'. I haac no idea vshat |»!irjio..e ([(js 

impletijent Was used for, unle.-s it scrxetl as a haiidie 
for <i stnaii knife or aw l, or possiiily as a |'i|ie. 


.Sucli is the rattier fragmentary and uiisatisf icterv 
iaformat ioj! I .am ;d>le to j'l'esent'respccting aboiaginal 
relie- in ( 'alii'orni.i. I>e;ii)(iess there nvv many reii<‘s. 
and vaiuiibie seiaps of iuliti'inatiou n.-spcct .nc tlie 
cireiinistaiavs of their (iiseo\er\’, iti file possession el 
individuals, of w hielt no ment ion is madi in tliis eliaii- 
ter diideed. 1 expect to in-.u- of a imiMlred sui-li cas', ' 


wdthin a istojith ;i!’tei' the iippearance of tiiis Vihiiiie: 
but maiiV ve.'irs must necessarily elapst* fh’fore a salis- 
i actor V and comjirehensi ve aceotmi ot' tui' antiij iitio 
of our state can be w ritt<m, and in tiie meant iuic then, 
is a piromising fhdd for patient investigatiot). i in 
diff«.*rcM('e, after all, b('tw'(:en this ehaiiti’r atid many 


t})f»He that precede ft, in respect to 
more .apitarent llniM resr! ; tliat is, it 
fn>m tin nature of jiorth- western 


thorollgiine:'S. 
re.milts natnraily 
remains- l'‘'>' 


tlierf' werii iircbitcadural luonuments, }iynindl'‘> 
pies, and fortitj<'atiori4«, or gnwul sculptured idols 


tein- 

iUnl 
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decorations, in California ami her sister states, there 
irt no doubt that sucli raonuments would have been 
ere this more thoroughly exploj-i.-d than those of Pa- 
](!nqiH!; and on tlie other hand, resjiecting tiio ordy 
classes "of anti<iuiti«js found in tin.’ Northwest, there 
vet remains as miieii or more to learn in Mexico and 
'( 'cutral America as in the Paeific Cnited States. 

Ihsjieeting tiiO antiquities rd Nevada, 1 have only 
the following ae<.‘ount of a ruined city in the south- 
eaisti'in part o} the state, dixaive-re'd by wliat is 
>l>okenof as the ‘ Morgan [vs:)iiorirnr Kxjtedition,’ and 
de’seribed liy a eorres|H)nde)it ot the A c/e York TnJtune. 
‘‘On Oetolier fitteenth, in tlie (■eiitre of a large valley 
wa' iliseovvu'ed some Indian salt xvorks, but tliere were 
no sig'iis ot' tlndr having beini lately used, in tlie 
soutiiera section of tlie sann* vtdlev, was a euriou.s 
colleetion of roeks, mounds and pillars, coveriug^ sev- 
eral aercs in extent and resembling the ruins of an 
ancient eity. M e .-.aw some remnants of wliat had 
once been areiies, with k/wst/nies still ])erfect. and a 
number of small st</ne piihu's eoiistructed witli a pecu- 
liar kind of red mortar or cement, set tipright alrout 
twenty feet apart, as if tbi'V had Ikh'U used to .sup- 
port an a/pieduet tor conveying water from a large 
stream half a mile distant, into the outskirts of the 
city. In some places the iiues of streets were made 
distinctly visible by the grc.at regul.irity of the stojies. 
ihese streets xvere now ei,»vercd witii sainl many feet 
deep, and seemed to run at right aiigh s to i-ach other. 

* 'Some of tlu; stones Innl evid/ ntly been cut into 
^xiuares with hard tools, altiiougli their form.s had 
l>een nearly de.stroyed by centuries of time. The iui- 
pres.sion forced ujum our minds was that tlie place 
had been once inhahitod by human Itciugs .somewhat 
advanced in civilization. Many traders noticed the 
existence of similar ruins in other .sections of the 
ttHuitry^ between the Ihvckv and Sierra Neviula 
"touutaiujs. They may probably be the sito.s ot once 
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flourishiiiif fidtls ami haUitations of tho ancient Az- 
tiH'H.’'*' jt is ju.st possible that the Now Mexiesn 
typo of ruins oxtomls jwross into Novada as it 
known to into l^tah ami Cohmulo, and tiiat a i,qriuj, 
of such iviuiuii.s was the foundfitiou of tho npiut 
quoted. It is (piite as likely, however, that the oport 
is groundless. 

Mr Mae t'xainimal a u'rou[t of burial inouml.'; in tlu^ 
Salt I-ake \’:i!ie\ . I' tab, ami t<K)k from theiii ‘‘tliut 
spear heads, tliiit; arrow head.s, stone implfiiieuis luid 
fragments of rude pottery. ’’ 'I’hese luoimds bad [|i,. 
n[)[«'aram e of natural sand hills, as the jieop].- bi ila; 
vteiuity .su}ipo.sed them to be.'^^ An artiele in the 
Stijf /.ifl'i 1% htirn j,h- is the only other authoritv that 
I tind oil th'-..M- juoiinds, ami this does not spethlV their 
locality. ••’I'he moumls. as they exi.st to dav. do not 
tavliibit iuut h uuit'onuity, hut tliis r:ui be aecoimfeii 
for hy the di'>in!eorarii(o a<'tiou of raitis and winds, to 
which they ha\e heeti so b-no sulyeet. 1 niimiiiatelv 
north, soiitii and We-'t of the laro-(',>f b.inow, trao-.s 
c-an !h,‘ set,-!i oi' otheis now all but obliterated, and tlte 
locality bears tinmistakable *0 ideiiees of once bi in.e 
th*' site of Very extensive earthworks. 1 n one mound 
or barrow only , the btrpest. were remains found, an'l 
tbev Weft! expos* (I tu) or very near the surface of llic 
.sandy stdi. in on*' or two laro,. hollows mair tbeeeiitrc. 
The other barrows svere destitute, at hamt on the >m- 
face, but wiiat there may be below it is bard t** s-iy. 
Of all the relics, eveept those (d’ charred hone, whuh 
aro coiiqmratively plentiful, and some in a stati' of pet- 
rifaction, that of puttm'V is the most ahumlant. and 
to this flay some of it retains a very perfect chi/c. 
-Much f»f it. however, is rouoh, and frorii tlie sj" cf- 

merns \ve .saw, the art does not appear to have attainct 

to so hioh a dcorcf* «,tf perfection a.s amoiscf tluf ancient 
iiatiun.H that inlmhitefl the Missi.H.Hippi and Ohiu x.i- 

A/i/t /Vrt/K'ttVo Er^nifujf IhtHrfit), 19, 

% H^rUf |»|>* 
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leys. The jargost piece of pottery seen Avas not 
ahove throe inches square, and it ujtp'eared, as did all 
tlio other pieces, to have formed a jMUtioii of some 
rounded vessel, i)rohably a cinerary urn t>r si>met})in<r 
of tliat Jcind. Other articles were .seem, .'-udi as a 
fragment of jiearly shell, several other shells, a white 
cylindrical head, a small ring probably a Itead also, 
and a stone knife.” There wi-re al.so several iiicely 
sliaped arrow-lu:ads, oi' obsidian, agate, rock-crystal, 
carneliatr, and Hint. Oraiiito mills aie mentii.>ned in. 
addition to the other relics.^ I'lie .same, iiuthority 
speaks of an exteirsive fortitication or entrenched 
cainj) at tlie head ot t.’oou s (..'anon, about twenty 
iiiile.s south-west of Salt hake ( 'it}'. Tlie woik.s are 
now from four to eight teet high, and the place.s of 
entrance arc distinctly marked. 

Kemv and .Iheiichley note the finding of colored 
pottery at t.’edar (.'ity, indicating “that the iMormon 
city is l>uilt on tlie sitii ol' a consideraide city l.ielong- 
ing to the Aztecs,” for there is no state anywhere in 
the north where tlie .Vztecs ilid not live at .some time 
or other. Whole specimens of pottery are not found, 
hut tin.! fragments are sai<i to show a high degree 
of perfecti(.in ; the same authors claim that furnace.s 
lor tile manufacture i>f ju.tteyv arc still seen, and 
turther .say; “At some miles to the north as well 
as to the .s<.mth of (A‘dar,-- to the north near Little 
Salt Jjuke. to the south near Harmony, - are t<.> he 
seen great i\K.*ks covered over with g]y|ihic ins<'rip- 
tiun.s, .Some piortions of whicli, sketched at random, 
‘are accurately reitresentetl in our cngraA’ing. ihese 
inscriptions or tigures are coar.-ely executed; hut 
they all represent ohject.s easy of recognition, and 
for the most jiart copied from nature. Trom 
Larvalho I quote that “on Ihd ( reek canon, six 
miles north of Parowau there are very massive, ab- 

LnJ.x Telegrti()h, quotyd in &in Fra»ci»'o Ko.ntn’j PvUt'Un, Oct, 

^ (Hid Bfenckteif's Jounu'y, vot it, pi'- Sm-r'- 
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fuH' k- tii-iuriMiofi?* - 1 fall. 


ru(.t ‘^rajiire rocks, wliii'h risu^ }H‘r|M/ri<!ieularl\' rMit j,>f 
vaiK V to thi^ lu/i;^ht of iiiuny .inualivd tkuc Oh 
the >\\rUM'r nf niauy of ihoiu, nypanaitlv nscrnul 
with ^ol^o stcrl to tlh' pth of an innh, 

aru’ iitnu' rous hioroolyphics, r<:|>n >*aitiaLr tin- huiaafi 
ijajj'l iitui doyi-H, i‘a}»!-nts, iar<ls ;ua! also;), 

sort «»! zo<lnu\ 1 onoraviica's prosuait s:niic 

liuio-worii a.j»|M,cu'auotf as tiio ri.st, <»f tJu.* rocks; ihc 

Hcc-t i!!a.!>ora,rciy enoravea} tiorircs worct tliiru Tect 
from the oroiuivL I ha<l to ciatnht r tip tlu* rocks to 
make a tlrawino of thion. Tlucse erjj/raAinos -‘vi- 
^lentlv hi^plav prr4onor<l a.ml continmol anh ! 

ju<l^e tinon to i'iu\e InMca e\o<:niic'ci t>y n (ii!}krcnf class 
of j»t:r.soi{> tinui tin* liidians. w ho mov inhahif tin sc 
vnlkys aud imamtains am-s seom to> have pasod 
siota* tlH;v vva.oa^ done, W hen W‘e lake mt<» <‘onsiilrr 
ation the corn|>aet nature of t!ie. him' trraiute an(i tlio 
depth of the c‘iU4;ru viri.o*s, yc*ars must )mve hem spe-it 
in tJieir exceutiom For wfiat })urj>osc waos fiay 
made f anti l»v whom, and at what j>oriod el tofce 
It seoans plivsitailly impos>ahh! that tlntse 1 h‘ot 
luefitiuned as thirty feet front the valley, 

luive laasfi worked in the {irenent |)ositHin tk' 
roc'ks, SofiH^ o^reat cfnivulHion ot‘ nature nmV 
thrown tiicni up an they now ai\e Some oi t a 
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liiriires aro as large as life, raany of tlioiii aHout one- 
ftrurth size.” The same author rfjports tlic reinaiiiH 
of ail a<loh (3 town a mile further down the canon, 

with iinplcuients- remain.^ said to havo* hircn lound 

tlicre I'V the fir.st Moriuoiis that cavne to tin; valley.^ 
i\Ir Foster <|uotes from a Denver paper an item 
i<'cording the discovery itf a mound m southern 
lUah, whicli yiel<led reiiics disjilaving great artistic 
skill;*' iiixi tiualiy I take from Mr Schook-raft s work 
cuts showing inscriptions on a cliff in a locality not 




clearly specified.'’’ 8i>nio remains in the .south- 
eastern corner of tliu state 1 shall mention in con- 
nection w-ith those of Colorado. 


Ahout half (I mile west of Colden f ity, Jeftbrson 
County, Colorado, Mr Berthoud rciiorts to the Bmith- 

Oarmdho'it /nm/. qf Trnv., p|». 7. 

Ios(cr\s Pre^IIhst. litters^ p. 15-. 

Mt<n*laxifrs Arch,, voL ili., p. m. 
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soiliua lii. 8 titiit 5 on the existence of sinne ancient re- 
inainK, at tlic junction of two ravines. 'I'lioy consist 
of a eeiitm! inouiul of ^^ranitic sand not ovi'V tu( !v^ 
inches hioli, with tniee.s of tivc or six shulh.w jiits 
ul'out it; all .suironnded liy traces ui‘ a wall consistin.r 
of a ciri'le of moss-covered roijo'h .stones partially ijij. 
hedded in the soil. South * of the centnd uiutind is 
ai.st) a saucer-shaped pit, rue.a.surino twelve 1(01; Id 
width and from tifteen to t.-iyiiteen inches in df pUi 
At this point liutiiilo-lioiK's and iVao-jnents of aiuitas 
are {tlentiful, and pieces of tliiit with [dates el' iiij,;, 
have also heen disco vtrred.“ Mr Farnliain speaks ej' 
a ruiinal city covering an nn-a of otu' mile l»v tiuvt; 
fourths of a mile, with stns'ts erossiue’ at lieln 
ane-les, huildiuys i>f rouoli trap rock in ceun iii, a 
mound iii the c.ntre, and much o|a?.ed jxitteiv all 
tins (Ui; the north hank of the (Vdurade, lour liiuhhxd 
miles up the river, uiul a.s likely tc. !»> in the terri- 
tory of ('(dorado as any where. '*•’ Mr Fostt r <1110103 
from a Denver news{>aper a report of l.u-ot* er:uiir<f 
hlo<.‘ks, of the nature of hltdiniuts' slandino' in an uji- 
riyriit }»'siti('!i, tai the suintnit e*l' the .Sue\sy Kaiioi d" 
and Tayler had heaial thloneh the newspape.r.s u! jyr- 
ainids ainl hiid'>-e.s in thi.s territorv.*’ 

d'hi.re r«;m.'iin to he deserihed in this [tart of the 
country only the n inaiti.s of alwiriyinal struetiires 
in the s<ait.h - western i-orin r of ( olorado and tiie 
w:»iith*ea.steni corner of I’tah, reniains whiili. al- 
th<;uo|» made known to the weu'ld oidy thn'i^iyh a 
three or four days’ exploration hy a party ol three 
men, are id' the jfreutcsfc interest and int}«'rtanee. 
They are haind in the \ alleys or eafioii.s "t the nver.s 
Muncos and MeKlmo, northern trihutaries oi lie 
8 an dviau, on the southern trihutarie.s of which nvei 

Lif^ m p|». 

/'tec/rr'.t p. ITi'i, 

7f(tyA/r., iu €V^f Farfmr^ Juiit* 2*2* 
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fi7-o the ruins, already descril>ed, of the Chaco and 

Chelly canons. 

In September, 1874, Mr W. H. .Jackson and Mr 
liioersoll. cuvineeted M'ith tlie l.'nite<i Status Ceolooi- 
cal and (jreuora[>hical Survey party, ouided l>y Capt. 
.loJin Mo.ss, an old resident perfectly lainiiiar with 
tlie couutr)’ and its natkes, descended iiotli the canons 
referred to, Ibr the e.xpi'ess pui’pos** of examining an- 
cient .structures reported to exist there, Xotwith- 
statidino the bi'ief duration of their exploration, as 
thev understood tlndr busine.s.s and lia<l a pliotoyraphic 
apparatus alony, their accounts are extreiie-ly com- 
piotc and .satisfactory. Mr lnyers«>ll ]>ubli.died an 
account of the trip in tlio A'c Trihuneo? Nov. 

1874: aiul Mr -lackson in tlie J:'ui!etin of the 
.Survey, priiited by yuverimient.*' Tlie latter account 
was accompanied l>y fourteen illn.stratious, and Prof. 
.1, V*. Hayden, (reoloyist in clnirye of the .Survey, has 
hail the kindness to furnish me also with the original 

o 

photoyraphs made dnriny the expedition. 

I'lie ILio M.aneos rl.'.es in the Sierra La Plata, 
itiid flows .south-westward, at tirst throuyli a ]>ark- 
like vidley, then cuts a ileep canon throuyli the ilesa 
\ erde, aiul limdly traverses an open plain to join the 
.San .Juan. In the valley lietween the inountain.s 
and tlie mesa, there are aiaindant shapele.ss iuouikIs 
ot deliris, which on examination are found to repre- 
.sent lilocks of .scpiare liuiliiinys and circttlar en- 
closures idl oh adobt*, very similar apparently to what 
yc have .seen in the Sahuh) valley of Arizona. There 
is anotlier re.semhlanco to the soutlu'in remains in 
the .sliape of indented and painted {'uttery, .strewn 
‘1' great alnindaiieo alanit every mound, in tVayments 
rarely- laryer tlian a dollar, — not a yreenhack. but a 
*^>lver dolliir, the former Jieiny no standard for archte- 
eloyical compari.sons. I .sliall mtike no f'urther men- 
tion of pottery; the readier may understtind that in 

li'illttfiu. ffff. If Sunvii of the Terfitorks, 'Id 

No. L. WiwhiHgion, 1875. ' 
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tins w hoh rtiifiofu as in Arizona and New Mexico, i{ 
is fuiual in u*rcat ijnantities alKait every ruin, that is 
to he meiitiiaRal, 

The canon through the i\fesji Verde is mi an 
avorau'e tvvt> liundoil yards wide, and IViHu six Innj. 
dred to a tluHisand feet ik*e)e with sides 
as Mr Jaekson sa^^s, ''a successhjn ol Uaa lH s, 
alHJve thi' aiul eoinuaRid hy th<) stet‘|^> s ,,f 

ttie talus, Sidt‘>i‘anons jn‘netritt</ tin* na^sa, aiai raao 
ifv it ifi ‘/Very <lir*eetien^ always pr^^seiitifs^- a jM rpi-n- 
dicular face, so tlutt it i- eoly at. very rare iuti-rvaU 
that t!u^ tuji can h<* leachtHk Mr Ine'^'rstJl >aNs: 
‘‘IntaeMie Kast Idver a thousand ur twelva* hmidr d 
iV'ct ihs. je and drained th y, the |ue’rs ainl slips on hoi a 
sides leado e?!* ro»i >..ui{lst one, and extending' d(Ovn to 
that th ptlu and yuurstl[‘ at tin* hotturn, ee‘/inc; nn Ihr 
limnan Icihltatiuns far alMoa* you. In sneh n I'irtni - 
VfiU would iiavi* a tohralde idea of \h\^ ('ahon 
tiie Ido Manco>.’’ For tour or ti\» nuh s alter m- 
teriu^' the (•.■i.leai, tin.* sha{M h'S.s heaps (A ;nh)]K' »!( hri.s 
Wel>.' ot f }>," |Ue'!'it *M;eurrrnco <>11 thi; hanks o| ill!' 
>tis;;un, Ihe '4‘‘ncral charact*eristie was ‘'a ruiOMi 
mass eonsM!era,hl V lui^hcr a.nd inore nia;*'>ive flisn tin’ 
suro>undino' lines of su!.<djv aded s^ juaies. 
ImiidimAs, not nmre than eiuht iVat *<<p»ao , wrus 
*>{U‘n found .'ilandinLr aheu; ap»par'ent !y / Ih^* lujii 
cirntra! portion .*-u^oa’st.s a U.*rra,red struelure hke 
the C otsii ( irande of (In* ^dl'u t hui e^l the huihhnes 
on tin* i>otu»un nH*asurinL;' eie'ht hy ten iVel, v. at 
s^anistone hhs‘k>, about seven by twelve indie s, aed 
iViur inches thick, laid in \v)uU seemid tv‘ !h* 
inortau Somewhat furtbor down tlie atiohe 
weisr found edbui on ]>ro}eel imx }>enr)M*s. or piomuu 
toms of tile cbtl, some* fifty fetd above the ste 
they wane eirenlar, vvitli a deprissiou m 
centre, and erenentUy in |>airs, kuvxeiikc ensHiS 
hIoiio tins g^aains were often walled up in front, 
to htiehm H ^pa.ce Honictinum twedvo feetjracn 
oftenc*r formino^ **cu[>lK>ard-lik<* inelosures of ahmit i a 
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size of a bushel-basket” A small square, formed by 
lou'di stone slabs, set up endways in the earth, was 
also noticed. 

The first stone building particularly described, and 
(,iio of the most wonderful found during the trip, is 
that shown in the cut The most wonderful thing 



Cliff House— M.uicos Cauon. 


about it was its position in the face of the cliff sev- 
eral hundred feet al>ove the IxUtom, on a ledge ten 
feet wide and twenty feet long, accessible only by 
hard** climbing witli fingei's and toes inserted in 
crevices, or during the upper part of the ascent by 
steps cut in the steep slope by the al>origines. The 
cliff al)ovo overhangs the ledge, leaving a vertical 
space of fifteen feet. The building wcupies only 
halt the length of the ledge, anti is now twelve feet 
high in front, leaving it uncerbvin whether it orig- 
inally reached the overhanging cliff, or had an in- 
dependent roof. The ground plan shows a front 
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room six l)y nino feet, aud two rear rooms ond, 
five by seven, pn»jet:tinjf on one side m as to Knm 
an L Tiioro were two stories, as is sliown bv tlio 
holes in the walls and fragments of H<>or~tiijj}.,.|s 
A doorway, tAventy by thirty inches and tw<j , t 
above the tltKir, led from one side of the front, rooiu 
to the esplaiifuio, and there was also a window ulxmfc 
a fs)t »(|uare in the lower story, and a window Di- 
doorway in the .secojui story corresj)ondin^ to th;tt 
l>elow. Opposite this up|H;r opening' was a sioallor 
one upenitjg into a restn'voir holding alxiut two Isdds- 
heads and a half, aial formed by a seinieircidar wall 
joining the elitf and the main wall of the hoiesi*. ,\ 
line of pnjeeting wcKKlen pegs led from tin; window 
down into tlie cistern. Small doorways alfurded 
eomminiieutioii Itetwa-en the apartments. Tlie iVoiit 
jH>rtion wa.s built of .stpiare and smoothly faced sand- 
stoiie Idocks of different sizes, up to tifteen iiieht-s 
lung and ei^ht itielics thick, laid in a hard grayish 
white mortar, very comj)act and hard, but v'Ta« kcd on 
the .surface like udolie mort.'irs, The rear ])orfioiis 
were of rough stones iii mortar, aud tin' partition 
walls Were like the exterior front ones, and sccnicd 
to have bocn rul»lH‘d smooth after they were laid. 

The interior of the front nwams wa.s jdastei d with 
a coatiiio of a firm ceiactit an eighth of an inch thick, 
colored red. and liaving a wiiite baud eight meins 
wide e.x tending round the l>ottom like a base ho.ttd. 
There were no other .sigrrs of dertoration. I he tloor 
wtis the natural rock of the ledge, evened up in s"iiio 
places wuth cement. The lintel of the ujaper door- 
way or window wtis of small straight ce<lar stick.s l.U'l 
<-lose together, and su{)portii!g the niasonry ahovc; 
the other lintels seetii to be of stone. A verv woiidcn 
ful feature of this structure wjw that the front vail 
rests on tlie rounded edgm of the jirecipice, 3loi>inu 
an angle of forty-five degrees, and the esplann<ic, ci 
platform, at the side of the house was also levtdcd np 
hy three abutments resting on this slope, where ' ; 

* would seem that a {round’s weight might slide them < ' 
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The cut shows the ground plan of a round stone 



Cl round Plan — Mancos Tower. 

tower of peculiar form. The diameter is twenty-five 
feet, and that of the iniu-r circle twelve teet,“ the 
walls being eighteen and twelve inches thick, standing 
in places fifteen feet high on tlie outside and eight 
feet cm the iii-side. Tiiis tower .stands in tlic centre 
of a grcuip of faintly traced remains e.vteuding twenty 
rods in every direction. The stones of winch it was 
huilt are irregular iu size, laid in mortar, and chinked 
with small pieces. The cut presents a vietv of this 



Roond Tower— MAnm Caiioii. 

„ Jtiws thcM dimensions as .7.7 and 22 fwt respectirelj’, and 

eqai-diata«t doonvnys, ai>parccitly alluding to the same 
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tower. The next cut illustmtes the small cliff-houHf s 
very common in the waila of the cafion. This and 



1 lilM) welling— Mancos Canon. 

its companions arc from fifty h) a hnndnsl feet alswo 
the trail; it is five l>y fifteen feet and six feet 
the blocks coinpo.sino the walls Ijcino very reyiilir 
and well laid. »Soine of these house.s were mere walls 
in front of crevice.s in the cliff. Ho strontf an* the 
stnictures tliat in one phice a part of the did' had be- 
come detached by some tainvulsion, and stssl incliiied 
at quite an anole, takins»- with it a })art of one of the 
walls, but without overtlifowintr it. Small ajK>rtiires 
are so jdaced in all those cliff-structures as to afford a 
look-out far up and down the valley. Kudo inscrip- 
tions are scratched on the cliff in many phwes, heal- 
ing a gcnenil resemblance to those farther south, ot 
which 1 have given many illustrations. 

One of the most inaccessible of the cliff-buildings 
is shown in the cut. It is eight hundred feet hiijhf 
and can only he reached by climbing to the bap ol the 
mesa, and creeping on hands and knees down a led, ire 
only twenty inches wide. The masonry was very 
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('liff-l)wcliiiig — Maiico« Canon. 

]terfect, the blocks sixteen by tnree inches^ ground 
perfectly simxjtli on the inside so as to require no 
plaster. The dimensions were about five by fifteen 
feet, and seven ieet high. The apeiTure serving as 
doorway and window was twenty by thirty inche.s and 
had a stotie lintel. Near by but higher on the ledge 
was another ruder building. These raised structures 
were invariably on the western side of the canon, but 
those on tlio buttoxn were .scattered on both sides of 
the i-iver. 

On the bottom “the majority of the buildings were 
square, but many round, and one sort of ruin always 
showed two stjuaro buildings with very deep cellars 
under them and a rciund tower between them, seem- 
ingly for watch and defence. I a several cjuses a large 
part of this tower was still standing.’’ One of tliese 
typical structures i.s shown in the following cut. It 
is twelve feet in diameter, twenty feet high, wuthw'alls 
sixteen inthe.s thick. The wundow' facing northward 
is eighteen by twenty-four inches. The two apart- 
ments adjoining the tower, the remains of which are 
shown in the cut, are al>out fifteen feet .squai’e. They 
seem to have been originally undeig^round structures, 
or at lea.st partially so. 

At the outlet of the canon the river turns w’est- 
ward, flowing for a time nearly parallel with the San 
Juan, which it joins very nearly at the corner of the 
four territories. Many groups of walls and heaps 
Were visible in the distance dowm the valley, but the 
explorers left the river at this point and bore away to 
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M’tttch-Ttiwcr Maiicoji Cafion. 


the rii^ht nl<>n<? the f<K»t of the niesti until thev ifnclietl 
Aztee Spriti.r, very near the Iwaiiidary line. ’ Inuiu!- 
<liate!y aUjeiniiiy the sj'iiiii', on the riyht, as \\\- fact* 
it from Itelow, is ttie riiiii of a oreal uiassi ve stnu tiire 
of s.>!ne kind, alHnit one hundreri feet, stjuan* in exte- 
rior tiimensions; a [tortion tnily of the wall ujam tiio 
uortliern face remaiiiiiie in its erieinal jxwitieii. The 
dtd>ns of the ruitj now form.s a tfreat mound of criuii- 
hlintr nKjk. from twelv** to twenty feet in heiyht. over- 
grown with artimisia, hut sh‘)witig cK-iifly, liowever, 
its recrtangular structure, adjuKh'd approxiniately lu 
the four poiftts of the eompass. Inside this si|uaro 
was a circle, aismt sixty feet in diamettrr, deeply de- 
pressrsl in the centre, and walhnl. The space hetw ecu 
the fsjuare and the circle apiwared, upon a liasty i x 
ainination, to have laam fiiltsJ in Bolidiy with a ser, 
of ru hide masonry, ( Toss-wallH were noticed in t''* 
places; hut xvhetiu’r they were to strenghen the wans 
or had dividtal apartments could otdy Im) conjectured. 
That |>ortion of the outer wall remaining standing 
wm Some forty feed in length and fifteen in height- 
The stones were dressed to a uniform size and haw i- 
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TTpon the same level as this ruin, and extending back, 
1 should think, half a mile, were grouped line after 
lino of foundiitions and mounds, tlie great mass of 
whieh was of stone, but not one remaining upon 
another. AH the .sulxlivisions weie jtlainly marked, 
so that one might, with a little care, eount every rofmi 
or building in the settlement. Below the ' altove 
ofioup, some tw*) hundred yard-s distant, and comnui- 
imaiting by indistinct line.s of debris, was another 
griavt wall, inclosing a spat'o of about two hundred 
feet s<]uaro. fhdy a small jx>rtion wa.s well enough 
preserved to enable us to judge, with any accuracy, 
as to its character and dimensions; the greater por- 
tion consisting of large ridges flattened down so much 
as to measure some thirty or more feet across the base, 
and five or six fetd in hoiglit. This better })re.served 
portion was .some fifty feet in length, seven or eight 
feet in height, and twenty feet thick, the two exterior 
surfaces of well-dressed and evenly-laid courses, and 
the centre packed in solidly with ruldde-masonry, 
looking entirely different from those rooms which had 
Ixf'n filled with »kdu is, though it is difficult to assign 
any re.ison for its l)eing .so massively constructed. It 
was only a jmrtion of a system extending half a mile 
out into the plains, of jiiueh }es.s im|)ortiince, however, 
and now only indistinguisliable niouiuls. The town 
built alxjut this spring was nearly a s<juare mile in 
extent, tlie larger and more enduring buildings in the 
eeiitre, wliile all alxuit were scattered and grouped 
the remnants of smaller structures, comprising the 
sulmrbs.” 

Four miles from the spring is the McElmo, a small 
stream, dry during a greater part of tlie year. At 
the point where tlie jiarty .struck this stream, portions 
of walls, and heaps of 'dtdiris in rectangular order 
were scattered in every direction; ainoug which two 
round towers were noticed, one of them with double 
walls, like tliat on the Mancos, but larger, being fifty 
feet in diameter. Following down tlie McElmo canon 
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aboriigiinal vestiges continue abundant, including cliff- 
dwellings like those that have been doskrriWd, )»){, 
onlj hirty or fifty feet alwvo the valley, and also tho 
square tower shown in first cut. It stands on a stjuuix. 



Towt'r Oft the 



}i<ittti4 Towuff 0n Uic McElmo, 
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detached block of pndstone forty feet in height. 
The walls of this building were still fifteen feet high 
in some places, mid there were also traces of walls 
about the base of the rock. Another double-walled 
round tower fifty feet in diameter found near the one 
last named is shown in the second cut. 

Still further down the canon, across tlie boundary 
line into Utah, ruins continue abundant. A red 
sandstone butte standing in the middle of the valley, 
one hundred feet high and three hundred long, has 
traces of masonry on its summit, aj)pareiitly intended 
to form a level platform, and on one side, at mid- 
height, the structures shown in the cut. Tlie upper 



Biuhlinir on the McElim>— Utah. 


wall is eighteen feet long and twelve feet high, and 
tlie blocks composing it are described as more regu- 
larly cut than any before seen. The only access to 
the summit of the butte was by climbing through 
the window of the building. Otiier remains, iindud- 
ing many circular depressions of ct)nsi<lcrable depth, 
and a 8<juare tower with one round corner, are scat- 
tered alamt near the base of this butte, or enstoue. 
1 he next cut shows one of the cave-dw'ellings near by, 
formed by walling up the front of a recess in the 
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(’ave-Dwi’lliug on the McElmo. 


The trsulihon rolatiii^ to the whole, ami particn- 
h\r!v to thi>> ItM-ality, ohtaimd l»y ('apt. Moss iVoiii 
otie'of the old men arnono the Moijuis, is renticml 
hv' 3lr I iiot rsoll as tollows; i'oi'iiH*rly the aho- 
I'iomes inhahiti.sl all tliis I'oiiiitry "i' li/id heeii o\er 
a.s tar west as the head wat.-rs <»(’ tiie Sjiu Juan, as 


far riortli as the Ivio Dolores, we-st some distame into 
Dtah, and smitli and smith-west tliroiioliout- Arizona, 
ami on down int(> Me.xieo. they had li\'.(l thuo 

from lime immemorial since the earth was a small 

island, wliieh aui^ueiitetl as its iiiJiahitants multi- 
plied. They cultivated the valley, hisliioncd what- 
ever utensils and tfjey lieedetl. very te at ly and 

hamisonulv out of elav and w<m>< 1 ami smiic, imt 
kmnvino anv of tl»e useful inotals, built tlu-ir hutucs 
and kept tlieir ths ks ami herds in the Icrtile river 

iKdtoms, and woiship<sl the sun. They were an cmi- 

iH^ritlv iHviTX'ful iiin\ proj^pt;:rouB iivHlijf 

eultu're rather than by the ehu.se. About a 
Years airn, howevim, thtiy 'vere visited 
8trans,n:;rs from tlnj North, whom they treato<l lue 
tablv. Soon these visits Infeume 
amuA’intf. Then their trotibkvsoine neiu i torn ‘ 
tors of the present Utes — ^Iwt^fan to forage ujHHt ^ ^ 
and at last to mass»acr« them f., i)„ilt 

farms; so, to save thdr lives at ’’ ih ^orc 
houses high ujmjh the clitfe, %vhere they e 
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food aiifi hide away till the raiders left. But one 
Huuiinei* the inviulers did not' go hack to their moun- 
tains as the peoj)le expected, hut brought their fam- 
ilies with them and settled down. .80 driven from 
.their homes and lands, starving in their little niches 
on the high clitfs, they could oidy steal away during 
the night, and wander across tint cheerle.s.s uplaiuls. 
To one wlio has traveled tliese steppes, siicli a flight 
St ems terrihh.’, and tlie mind hesitates to picture the 
suffering of the .sad fugitives. 

At the christono they halted and probably found 
frieiid.s, for the nx ks and caves are full of the ne.sts 
of these human wrens and swallows. Here they 
colleeD.Hl, er*:^-tcd stone fortiH(ation.s and watch- 
towtu-s, dug re.servoirs in the rocks to hold a supply 
of water, whieli in all ca.so.s is precarious in thi.s lati- 
tude, .and once more stood at hay. Their foes came, 
and for one long month fought and were beaten back, 
and returned day after day to tlie attack as merciless 
and inevitalde as the tide. Meanwhile the familie,s 
of the dei'enders were evacuating and moving south, 
and bravely did tlieir protectors shield them till they 
Were ail safelv a huudred mile.s awav. Tlie besiegei’S 
were beaten hiick and went aAvav. But the narra- 
tive tells ns that the hollows of the rocks were filled 
to the brim with tlie mingled hl»x>d of coiujuei'oi's and 
couqueivd, and red veins of it ran down into the 
canon. It wa.s .such a victory as they could not 
afftuxl to gain again, and they were glad when the 
long fight wa.s over to follow their wives and little 
ones to the 8outh. There in the deserts of Arizona, 
cn well-nigh unapproachable isolated hlutfs, they 
built now towns, and their few de.sooiulants — the 
^roqui.s — live in them to this day, pre-serving more 
careiully and puiely the history and veneration of 
their forefathers, than their skill or wisdom.” 
watch-tower in this laigion was built on a block ot 
sandstone that had rolled down and lodged on the very 
ci’ink of a precipice overlooking the whole valley. 
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Prom the McElmo Mr Jackson and his })artv 
struck off westward to a Bniall stream callwl tlio 
Hovenweep, el^dit or ten miles distant. Here tluy 
found a ruined towi», of which a jjenend view is 
given in the cut. Mr Jackson's description is ;,,s 



UuiutHi ruulilo on tlox up -- Ttah. 


follow.'^-. ‘‘The stream referred to s\vee[)s tlie i’ont (f 
a riK'ky sandstone ledge, some hety or tiftv feet in 
height, upi'ii which is built the highest uinl lx ttcr- 
jjreserved portions of the settlement. It.s seinicij- 
eular swa.?t‘p i'onfonu.s to the le«lge ; each httle liuuse 
of the outer circle iHunt; built t lo.se uivon it.s edge. 


.Below the level of those U]>]>er Imu.ses, sotiie ten or 
twelve feet, and within the Hemicircular .sAveep, were 
seven distinctly luarketl de}>ression.s, each scpanitcd 
fr(>m tht* other l>y riK:ky debris, the lower nr first 
Bt?rie.s pn*bably of a small eommuni! v-hoiise. 1 jKin 
either Hank, and fonndetl upon roek-s, were huikluigs 
similar in size arid in other resj)et‘ls to the large "ties 
on tlie line alstve. As pre<sl off, the npp*'*' 
surface mea.sured one hundred yard.s in iengiii. 
Each little apartment was small ami narrow, averag- 
ing six feet in width and eight feet in length, t!ic 
walls being eighteen inches in tliickness. 1 he .stones 
of which tho entire group was built were dressed to 
rutarly uniform size and laid in mortar. A 
feature here was in the round corners, one 
apjsjaring ti|K>n nearly every little house. 
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m 

were turned with considerable care and skill; being 
curves, all the corners were solidly bound to- 
o-etlier and resisted tlie destroying influences the 
fon<''e8t.” The following cut presents a ground plan 
of this Hovenweep Pueblo town, and terminates the 



account of one of the most interesting antltpiarian 
explorations of nujdern times. 

1 ap{>end a tow Iniet rpiotations from the diarv ot 
Padres Dominguez and Escalante, who penetrated 
probably as far as I tali Lake in early times, retelling 
to three places where ruins were .seen, twoot which 
cannot readih’’ be lot;ated. t)n the Dolores Ki\ei on 
the southern bank ot' the river, on a height, there was 
anciently a small .settlement ot the same plan as those 
of the Indians of New' Mexico, as is shown by the 
ruins which we examined.” A ruin is also located 
on this river at the southern bend, on the L . b. map 
of 18(58. On the Kto de Sau Co.sme, •‘we saw near 
by a ruin of a very ancient town, in wdiich weie 
fragmenta of nictates, and pottery, d he iorm ot the 
town \vas circular as shown by the ruins now almost 
entirely leveled to the ground.” In the oaium ot 
Santa Delfina “towards the south, there is quite a 
high cliff, on which wo saw rudely pamt^ three 
shields, and a spear-head. Lower down on the noito. 
side We saw another painting which represented in a 
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confuswl manner two men fighting, fur which ixitson 
we named it the Canon Pintado,”** 

In Idaho and Montana I have no record of aiuiimt 
remains, save a <’litt*ut Pend d'Oreille Lakt?, iui w]ii,.[| 
are painted in bright colors, image.s of nu n, 
and }>icture.s of unknown import. 'Die natives uie 
fiaid to regard the jiainted ruck with feeling.s oi' jin.at 
superstition and dread, regarding tiie figures as the 
Work of a race that jirecedeil their own in the ciaui- 
trv.** 


in Cregoii ahoriginal remains, so far ,*i.s n.porteti, 
are hardiv more ahmuiant. The arti.st of the {’. S. 
Exploring Expedition sketelual three ."peeinieus (.feiiil'. 
inscriptions on the (Aihimhia River, whirh .-ue siravii 
in the cut. Mr Pickering think.s that the tigrues jav- 



Corviiij^ Coiumbm River. 


sent .some analogies to the .scul|>tnres rei'orteii hy 
HumlKahit on the' ( trims'O.** Mr Al>hel nutetl "a 
few rude pietures of men and animal.s scratchtd eii 
the nwks” of Mptolya.s cafioti.*' Eoi'd speaks ol lit- 
tle piles of stones alsmt tiatiiral pillars ctf eonglniu- 
crate, on W'vehus Creek, hut these were dnuhtless tlie 


work of nuMiern Smake Indians, who leU flie heaps iii 
liotior of ttif! spirits rejircHentcd hv tin* pti liars.*'' A 
gig-'intie human jaw is rejiorted to have hecn ihig up 
near diick.sonville in iti*d Hnaliy Lewis anu 


♦* //mC , M'ric ii , tojfi, i,, pp. ,, 

in lUtc, H, /*. Ilrpt, vul. xtE, p. * * 

i», 

4 ill f ’. S. K’X., wt ix. j |‘[K U 

A in /Vr /^ H /kpf,, voi vi., 04. 

in Farmer, 20, \m; Sm fmhcmo - 

Buiktm, Jaw. tX, 
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Clarke found a vil%e of the Echeloots built “near 
ii mound about thirty feet jiIkjvu the c<mimon level, 
wliich lias some remains of liouses on it, and bears 
every appearance of being artilicial.”® 

In Wasliington, besides some shell ornaments and 
arrow-heads of flint and other hard stone dug by Mr 
lA>rd from a gravel bank near the old Fort Wnlla 
VValla, and some rude figures im^stly representing 
men carved and afterwards jiainted on a perpendicular 
rock between the Yakima and Ihsquouse, pointed out 
by a native to Mr Gibbs, there seem to be remains 
of antiquity in only two localities. The first are the 
mounds on Bute Prairie, south of Olymjtia. They 
jwere first found, or mentioned, by Wilkes in the U. 

FiXploring E.xpedition, in 1H41, wh<; describes them 
as thousands in miudter, arranged in fives like the 
‘five sj)ot.s’ on a playing card, formed by serajdng to- 
gether the surface eartli, alhuit thirty feet in liiameter 
and six or seven feet higln Three of tliem were 
opened, but proved to contain nothing l)ut a jiavoment 
of round stones in the centre and at tiie bottom, rest- 
ing on tile subsoil of red gravel. Tlie natives said 
that tlie medicine men in later times were wont to 
gather herbs from their surface, as lalng nnu'e potent 
to wui'k tlieir cures than those growing elsewhere. 
Since Wilkies’ visit the newspapers have roporte><l the 
disciivei-y of a large mound at tite south end of the 
prairie, twenty-five miles from ()lymj)ia, which is three 
hundred feet higli and nine lumdroii feet in diameter 
at the base. These later rejtorts state also that all 
the small mounds opened in recent time.s have i>een 
found to contain remains of pottery and "other curi- 
ous relics, evidentlv the work of human hands.”*® 

“ Ifirix miff Ciarh 'x Tniv.. p. 3(59. 

. Lonl'sXal., v<il. ii., pp. Irt2- 3, •-’(50; Gibbs, in Pn-- R. R. Reupt., vol. 

ib 4n. 

i-i/V '■'''• O' . in*- Fos/cr's Pir-Ilixt. RacfS, pp. 

iS 187‘> 1/cmW, Sept. 27, 1872: Ai« Fnindsfo Morning Calf, Sept. 
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TIk^ second IfKniUty where remains are foiind is rm 
the lower Yakima liiver, whore Mr Steplieiis saw an 
earth-work consisting of two concentric circles of cartli 
almut three feet high with a ditch between tht ui. 
The outer circle is eighty yaitls in diauieter, and 
within tho inner one are about twenty cellars, or ,.x. 
cavations, thirty feet aieross and three feet deeji, 
the cellars of nuKlern native houses scat tertal ovoi the 
tX)untry without, however, any enclosing circles. 
These Wi»rks are located on a terrace about Hfteen feet 
high, Ixainded on either side by a galley. 


In British Columbia, some sculptured stoiie.s are 
re|H)rted to liave bt'cn found at Nwtka Somid, in 
whicli a fiincied nescmliluncc to the Aztec (.'ulcndai- 
Stouv- Wd.s noticcil; al.so during tlio voyage of the 
'8util y Mexi«‘ana,’ a wtsslcn jdank was fuiuid on the 
axest itcaring paiiitctl liguia-.s, which I have co|)icd in 
the cut, altiiough I do nut know that tlie plunk has 
any claims lo Ihj cuii.sidered a relic of antitjuity.’* 



I’niiiUHl Boaril -Britinli Colitml'iii. 


Other British Columbian antitjuities consi.>t <* 
shell nonmds, burial mounds, and earth-works, chai} 

Id , in !<fh(joler'rfl's 




232 3; 




Hlrvrm, in /«//. 

AtfA,, vi,, me 13; Gil>h4, in /'Vic, /f. li. Mrpt, vm. b* p} • 

furmet, . . tr 

iV', Mtx. w, Htr Wi^si0<$iU dtM if* ho < 
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confinod to Vancouver Island, and known to me 
through the investigations and writings of Mr James 
Deans. Mr Deans has lived long in the country, is 
perfectly familiar with it and its natives, and has 
given particular attention to the subject of antiqui- 
ties. He makes no great prcden.sions sis a writer, but 
l)a.s made notes of his di.scoveries from time to time, 
and has furnished hi.s ]nanuscri|>ts for my use under 
the title of Ancient Remtiins in Vancouver lAand and 
Rritish Colunihia. lake other explorers, he has not 
liceu able to resist the temptation to theorize without 
Rulfieiont data on question.s of ethnology and the 
origin of the Amerit'an alKU-igines, but his specula- 
tions do not diminish the value of his explorations, 
.and arc far from l>eing as .alisurd as those of many 
authors wlio are much iK-tter known. 

Burial mounds on Vancouver Island are of tw’o 
classes, aceording a-s they are constructed cliietly of 
sand and gravel or of stones. (.)ne of the first class 
opcne<l hy ^tr Deans in 1871, will illustrate the con- 
.struction of all. it was located on the second terrace 
from tile sesi, the terraces liaving nearly perpen- 
diculaj* banks of fifty and sixty feet respectively. 
By a carefully cut drill through the centre, it wa.s 
ascertained to have lieeu made in the following man ■ 
ner. First, a circle sixteen feet in diameter was 
marked out, and the top si»il cleared ott‘ within the 
circle; then a basin-shaped liole, six I'ect in diameter, 
smaller at the bottom than at the top, wa.s dug in 
the centre, in which the skull, face down, and the 
larger unburned bones w’ere placed and covered with 
six inclie.s of earth. On the layer of earth rested a 
large- fiat stone, on 1010011 were heajied up loose 
stoinjSj the heap extending about a foot beyond the 
eircuiuference of the central hole. Outside ol this 
keap, on the surface, a space two feet wide extending 
round the whole circumference was sprinkled with 
Sfihes, and contained a few bones also. Outside of 

Voi. IV. 4T 
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this space a^ain, large stones two or three feet lono- 
were set up in tho ground like pillars, (ive feet apai-r 
round the circumference; and finally the earth dutr 
from the central hole, or receptiu;le for the Inauis, whs 
tlirovvn into tho outer circle, and gravel and 
added to the whole until the mound was five fhet 
high, having a rounded form. Four smaller mounds 
si.v and ten feet in diameter, were 0{)ened in tin- 
.same givnip, showing the same nnxle of construct iuu 
but .somewhat less order. 

The stH,‘ond class, or stone mounds, which are mmli 
more numerous than those of earth, ditler hut littK- 
from the othem in their construetuui, except that the 
final adilitions to the mound were (d’ stoiH-s instead uf 
earth, and tlm stones alnnit the i iivumfen iicL* were 
Hat and set n[i close t<>gether. A jiiece of <]uartz 
sonietiine.s uccotopanics tlie lames, Inu uu (ttlu,r n lii s 
are fouml. When the skeleton is deposited iuie 
down, les is usually the case, the skull is placed 
toward tiie south, or when in a sitting jw>sitii>u, it 
faces the sjautli, seeming in some cases to have heeii 
lairned where it sat. In a few iiistunces the skeie 
ton, when it was hut little Imrned, was lying on the 
left side. The human Imnes invariuldy erunihled at 
a touch, aud the author staUiS that this method ui 
hiH*iai is altogetlier unknown ht tlie {>risetit inhahit- 
ants, who sjiy their aticestors found tiaui a.s tie v 
are, 

Tho mounds are often overgri»wn with larg** i-me. 
arhutuM, or i»ak trees; in one ctistj an ttak had toived 
its way up through the stones in its growth, re.-tehei 
its full size, de<'aye<l, and the atones luid I'allcu l>aek 
over the .stump. They are often in group.s, and m 
such cast's the centra! one is always most caivtull} 
tamstructed, and a remarkable circumstance is tna 
sometiuHss the surrounding hea|>a contain only | , 

dren’a Iwnea Of courau ««gg<‘>sfcs a 
children or slaves at a chiofa funeral, although 
may be some other explanation, fsomo stones w ei^, 
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in^ a ton are found over the human remains. Traces 
of”ctH.lar bark or boards arc found in s<jme of the 
cairns, in which the ]x>nes were apparently enclosed ; 
and in a fow others a small empty cliamber was 
formed over tlie Hat covering stot»e. 

Near Cornox, one liundred and thirty miles north- 
west of Victoria, a {^roup of mounds were examined 
in J<S72 - 3, and found to bo ]>uiltof sea .sand and black 
mold, mixed with some shells. They were from five 
to fifty yards in circumference, hi one l>y the side 
of a very large skull wa.s deposited a piece of coal; 
and in another with a very peculiar flattened skull 
was a child’s tcaith. Both these «kulls are .s;iid to 
have been covered with liaked clay, and are now in 
tl|e collection of the Hociety of Natural History in 
M^intreal. One mound in this vicinity i.s fifty fc^et 
hiyli and of ov.al sliapo. In its centre only a few feet 
below the surface were found Iturnt skcleton.s of chil- 
dren not over twelve yeans old, which seemed to have 
lieen enclosed in a box of cedar — of which only a brown 
dust remains — and covered with two feet of stones 
and one foot of .shells. There is a .spring of fine 
water .some fifty yard.s from this mound, of which, 
from superstitious motives no Indian will drink. One 
rectangular cairn, ten by twelve feet, wa.s found, but 
even in this tlie central receptacle wa.s circular. The 
body in tbi.s mound showed no signs of liurnirig, the 
head pointed northward, and a jieucibsliaped stone 
f<barp at both emis was de[>ositcd with the human 
remains. 

Shell mounds are described as A’ery abundant 
tliroughout Vancouver Island, and also on the main- 
land, and all are eomiiosed of s|)eeie.s of shells still 
eommon in the coast waters. One at Cornox covers 
three acres, and is frtim two to fourteen feet deep. 
1 he relics discovered in mounds of this class include 
stone hammers* arrow-p<»ints of Hint, slate, and of a 
hard gi-een stone; spear-heatis, knives, needles, and 
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awls, of stone and lx)no, one of the knives Ijt'ijia i;;,. 
tcvu inches lon^ and of \vhale-l>one ; tmno 
sonietiines <;rouvetl ; and jjnally stone mortars, (.,,1)’ 
{auatively few in numlier, since acorns and s, 
Were not u|ipart'nt!y a favorite article of f<HKl. ]{,]. 
inau skeletons also occur in the shell iiumnds. 
(,'oiuox a skeleton is said to have hetjn tVaind with 
laaie knife lo'oken otf in one of th«> liones, A shell 
hnieelet was taken from a mound at Rstmirnalr; and 
from another was dno a .stone dish or paint juit, 
carv ed to represent .a man holding a mountain slie,.j) 
Idle man w.as the handle on on»‘ side, the sheep's head 
on the other, ami the enp was hollowed <»ut in the 
sheep’s liack. Mr Deans ladieves he can distinenish 

two di^'tinet types of sknli.s in \'anconve]- Isiniid 

the * iony- headed’ in tlie older cainis, and the ‘Ijmad- 
las’uleii’ iti the shell tnoiinds .and modern trraves; aiid 
this disttneti<in is independent of arfiticia! tlartenitte 
wliii h it siM-ms w.'is {vraeticetl in a nuijivrity of cases 
on skulls of l>otfi ty{»e.s. 


In addition to the monnds. .Mr Deans stat'-s tiiat 
earth- wanks very siinil.ar to tliose found in the >'asi- 
ern states are fotind at many localities in liritisii 
Cohisnhia. Indeed, lie has sent me Several plans, eut 
from Stpiier’s work on the antiijuitie-s of New \ <,rk, 
whii-li hy a siuipli' change in the names of creeks ;uiii 
in the s4-;tle would represent e<jua}ly well th*' nortii 
west4‘rn works. At lieacon Mill, mar Victoria, a 
point one hundred feet high extends threa* huiuiiv( 
feet into tlie sea; an einhankment witli a diteh -til 
si.x fetH dee{>, stretches aems-s on the land si'i'' 
protects the npju'om h; there are low mounds on t it 
enchisrjil area, the remnants f»f nncieiit. dwcllinys, a 
down the sfeeji l*anks are hea[>s ul shells, with ’ 
Ismes of sea-fowl, deer, elk, ami hears, among w 
are some Kp<*ar and arrow poirits, needles, etc. " 
the sujutnit of Beacon Hill, near by, are burial tan 10 
of the usual tyja*. 
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Another earth -work was examined by Mr Deans at 
Baines Sound and Deep Bay. This Avas an oval em- 
l)aak!nont siirroumled at the base by a ditch, close to 
tiie \vat(*r on the bay side, IJiit now seventy yards from 
hi^dnwater mark on the side next tlic sound, although 
originally at the waiter edge. From the Ixjttoni of 
the ditch to tlie top of the eiiihaukment or mound is 
forty feet, ami at the summit a jiarapet bank now four 
feet high encloses an area of over an acre. On the 
souml side is an o|>ening from wliicli a roiid runs down 
the slope of the mound aiid across the ditch by a kind 
of earthen bridge. Excavation showed a dej>th of 
nim) i'eet of shells, ashes, and l)Iack loam. Many 
burial mounds are scattered about which have not 
Iveen opened. 

I am inclined to reganl ^Ir Deans’ reports as trust- 
worthy, altlmugli of cour.so additional antliorities are 
required before the accunicy of hi.s observations re- 
specting the burial -mounds, and the existt^nce of earth- 
works bearing a strong resemblance, as he claims, to 
those of the eastern states can l>e fully accepted. 
Ih'specting the moumis 1 quv)te in a note from Mr 
Forbes, tlie only other autliority 1 have been able to 
tind on tlie subject.^ 

‘hi .‘iurh lor.ilitii’M, the {renerjU feature of the httukoaj>e is veiy 
lar ti> inuuy {kiOs of [Devonshire, moiv eHj»e<naUv to that on the e.'oiern e*" 
ear[)nn‘iit of DurtooKir, ami the reKeinhlame remlered the im>re striking 
hy tin* inijjieroUffi Hitnie eirele^, >\hit:h lie ^vuttered aroiind . . . .1 in>e j^tone 
eirrlvs periotl in ethnological hi!<tor\, which ha>noh»ngcra jdai’e 

in the uieniory of mum .Scattered in irn^gular gru«[)s of from three or 
tour, Jo fifty or more, thcsi;* stone circles are found, crowning the rounded 
prornoiiiorics over all the South Eu^tern end "I tin* Islamh iheirdinjon- 
sions vary in diameler from three to eighleeu h ei; of some, only a .'simple 
ting «*f stones marking the outline now remains. In other instances the 
eireie is not only coiuplele in outline, hut is tilled in. huilt up as it were, to 
height of three to four fcTt, with tuasscs rock and loose stones, col- 
lected from ntuongst the intmertnis err;\tic iMOihlers. which cover the .surface 
<'f the samntry, and fn>in the gravel of the hmilder drift which hds up 
many of th<’ hollows. I’hese structures are of considerjihle fintnjuitv, aiul 
'vlnuever they juay have k*e?i iiuemled for, have Unm long d is used, for, 
through the cent re of inunv, the pine, the oak, and the arhiitus Imvo shot 
tip and attained eousitleralde dmnuisions ii full growth, fhe ludiaus 
vvlicn ^pte^tioueil, can give no further account of the matter, than that. * it 
l^dongedU) the old m^ople,’’ and an examination, hy taking w>me ot the 
largest eirele» to pieeeji, mid digging lieneuth, throw s no hynt on the siilv 
ject. The only explanation to be found, is in the hyiwthesis, that these 
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In Alaska I find no record of any antiquities 
wluitever, although many curious sf>c«cimcns ot' ali ,. 
rigifial art, made by the natives still inhalutiiur ti,,. 
country since the comini^of E»u*of>eans, havc^lH 
brought invav by travelers. Cts)k w»av in the cuimiv 
st'veral arfitieial stone hill«K*ks, which seemed t<i iijm 
of grout aiitiqnity. hnt he a!s<t tioted that euch iiutlw 
added a stone to burial heaps on pa.ssing; and 
.Sehewyrin and Durnew found on one Of the 
Aleutian rsiand.s three round eop|M‘r plate.s iMuriinr 
letters and leaf-work, said to have heen thrown up 
by the scij; but I snpjs^H? there i.s no evidoiice that 
they were of alntrigitnil origin." 

Thus have I gone over the wliole extent of the 
Pai'ilie States from the southern isthiiuis to [jciing 
Strait, <arefu!ly examining, 84» far as writfi-n rei ord.s 
could etiahh.' me to do so, »’verv foot of this ia-iad 
territewv, in seandi for the handiwork of it.s aho- 
rigiual inhabitants. Practically I lia\e given iti tiie 
prci'i, fling pago s all that ha.s la ern writtt .n on tin) 
subjeet. llefofe a jH'rfo't account of all that (he 
Native Raees have left eiin Ise written, iH-tore iiia- 
teri.'il relics can reveal all they Imve to tell about the 
peojtles whose Work they are, a long and patient, 
Work c>f exploration and study must he pertornud a 
wi>rk hardly eommeinasl yet cveii in the tliiikly 
populated centres of old world learning, and .still hsi 
advatieed naturally in the linKid new fields and hnests 
of tin' Fitr West, In this vtdume the general reader 
may find an accurate and comprt'hensive it net a 
Very fasiiimiting picture of all that alwiriginal art has 
piTRiuecd; the studeut of ethnological tupie.s ian} 

werp tin? <orfn<>r wh« }>av<) richer ptiiin'Iv 

f>r wbttatMi:* tlu-ir of iiri4 "'^^Pivcr 

tkm H by %lw (mi ikat ft m Uh? j 

dbd, till vf?rv i« ctmiliwr ?ihA|m4 oiKitiiat 

btivtiiy All ill Ibf? ftrrb«4 n»(*i for ftritrsttK'' ‘ ‘ 

In MOor iiKuluii^ ift Califomin iwiifii* r^niftinn ftr«? uhuh . 

» amkf$ ^ ml ii, p. rnii Ntm ^ 
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found*his theories on all that is known r^pecting any 
particular monument here Sjjiead Ixjfore him, rather 
than on a partial knowledge derived by long study 
from the accounts in wor^s to which he ha.s access, 
contradicted very likely in other works not consulted, 
-and many a writer lias sulijected himself to ridi- 
cule by resting an important part of his favorite 
theory on a discovery by Smith, which has lieeu 
proved an error or a hoax liy Jones and Brown; the 
anticpiarian student may save himself some years of 
hard labor in searching between five hundred and a 
thousand volumes for information to which he is here 
guided directly, even if he Ixi unwilling to take his 
information at second hand; and finally, the explorer 
who projKises to examine a certain section of the 
country, may acquaint liimself l»y a few hours’ read- 
ing witli all tliat previous cxjdorei-s liave done or 
failed to do, and by having his attention specially 
called to their work will lie able to correct their 
errors and supply what they have neglected. 

If the work in this vttlumo shall prove to have 
been sufficiently well done to serve, in the manner 
indicated alaive, a.s a safe foundation for systematic 
antiquarian research in the future, the author’s aim 
will be realized and his labor amply repaid. 
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AMEBUAX MosrMKXTS BEVDXU THK l.JMITS OK IHE Pvrinr Stvtks 
— EasTEKV ATA vatic StATKjV -UEM VINs IX THE l Vm.- 

LEY- THKEK ViKoul: Vl-HH Al. rA V^-siHC CMi.i.V in' MdV. 

I viK.vrs- Kmua.skmh.vts .\m> inn iiks Koi:rnT< vhuvs a\( akd 

Ea< M»*t res Mot xns Temci.i.Moi \ns, Animai. Moi .si>s a.mi 

t'oMCAL Mm siis- Al TAU MotMiS, HlJUVI, M«H XlfS. ANU Aaom- 
A 1,01 s Mill AMS Coments Of Till; MotMis lli max Kvimalns 
IlEi.KS OF AlSORlOIV \I, AuT iMIi.f.MKNTh AMi ( H:N \ MEV t A OK 

Met,vi„ SroNi;, Boxf., ano Kiua.i. Ancient ('oI'tk!; Mim-s ■ 

liiM K lNSi t'JCTJONS ASTIN'I ITV OF THK Ml!i.S|Ssri'H REMAINS 
CoMTAttlSl.fNS- •(■oNcl.l-SIONS, 

I atmounml in an intrtHluftATry chapter my iiiUn- 
tiAfn to iro in this volume In voml tiic oeiio’rupliica! 
limits of my tiehl of lahor projier, the I’acilic iStuti.s, 
ami to include a sketch of eastern ami southcni an 
tit|uities. 1 am m»t sure that this tlcparture from uiv 
territofy is Ktrictly imnx; tiecessary or approjuiate in 
this than in the other dejiartmenta ot this work ; — 
that is, that the material ridics of the Mississipjn 
Valley* and South America have a more direct laai- 
iri" on the institutiotw and history «'f tlie JSatio 
Races of the Pacihe, than do the maimers ami cus- 
toms, inytholog^y, atid lanj^uayfe of the South Amei' 
ican and eaateni triliea Yot there is this diffetyt''^**^’' 
that trj have included tho whole American continent 
in the preceding volumes would have retptirotl a ntAv 
0*0 
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collectioR of material, additional time and research, 
jind an increase of bulk in printed pa(,^e8, each equal 
at least to what has been done ; and 1 believe that the 
oiijrinal scope of my work, and the bulk of that part 
of it devoted to the Native liaces, is already suffi- 
ciently extensive. But in tlie department of antirjui- 
tics, making the present volume of unifonn size with 
othere of tlie work, 1 have, I think, sufficient s]>ace 
and material to justify pie in extending my researches 
licyond the Pacitic States ; and this seems to me es- 
pecially desirable liy reason of the fact that all the 
ini|w>rtant archfeulogical remains outside of what I 
term the Pacific States, may be included in the two 
groups to which my closing cliapters are devoted, and 
the present volume may consequently present some 
claim to lx; considered a com})rehensive work on Amer- 
icaii Antiquities, 

My treatment of the subject in tliis and the follow- 
ing cliapter will, however, <liffer considerahly from 
that in those preceding. I luive hitlierto proceeded 
geogrupincally from south to lutrth, })lacing before the 
reader all tlie information extant, be it more or less 
Complete, respecting every relic in each kx'ality, and 
giving Ixisides in every case the source whence the 
information wa.s obtained. In this manner the notes 
become a complete bibliographical index to the whole 
subject, not an unimportant feature, I believe, of this 
work. In the broad eastern region bordering on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, a region tliickly inhab- 
ited, and thoroughly explored by antiquaiians, or at 
lhast comparatively so, so numerous are the relics and 
the localities where they have liecii found, that to 
take tliem up one after another for detailed descrip- 
tion would require at least a volume ; and these relics, 
although of great importance, present so little variety 
in the absence of all architix'tural moiumients, that 
such a detailed m-count could hardly fail to become 
monotonous to a degree unparalleled even in the pages 
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of the present volume. Moreover, the books mu} 
other maternil in my possession, while amply suiii- 
oient, 1 think, to furnish a clear idea of tlie Mihhi^, 
sippi and South American monuments, luv of cuurst; 
inadequte to a cojitinuation of the l»ibii<»j;raphirul 
feature referred to. For these rea-sons 1 deem it ln;st 
to almndon the elalmrate note-.sy.steiu hitherto tub 
lowtxl, and .shall present a j^erjoral rather than a dc 
tailed view of material relics outside tlm Paeilic 
States, formed tVtun a careful stiuly of what I i>eli. \.. 
to Ik? the best authoritie.s, and illustrated by the cuts 
given in Mr Buldwiu’.s work.* 


^faterial relio.s of the almriginal trilajs are found in 
greater or les.s abundaiuHi throughout the En.-^tei’n 
United States ami the ('anada.s. Hut those f.nitid in 
Nevv England ami the region ea.st of the .-Vllegluuiics, 
extending southward to tlie ( amlinas, may l>e dis- 
miss<?<l ill an account so general us the jire.seut with 
the remark that all are evidently the work of the In- 
dian tnl>e.s found in posses,siun of tlie country, many 
of them evi<lently ami others prohahly having oriy'- 
inateil at a time sidisequent to the coming of Hu- 


* anth for thi.** on the rtonniu^ of lln‘ 

V stJley, on* iUv. 

r and //unif, Anrimt o/ (h*^ Vfdhtf, \\ a-'h* 

Ui^on, JHIR, Antifttiftt'M t?/ (hr Sfttfr of AV»/* Id., ffh- 

oo Ahorii^itutl Monfiotf uL* of (hr Mixsatfiijfpi \ adit'll'. 

Vurk, IHIT, Id., Airrprni .ViyoiW. 

A(mtUr$ AntiffudUi of (jhio^ auil other atTOUtti^i in the Amrr, At\Uq. 
S *)*', , J’runMtr (4 o «-?. 


Srhoolt mftg ArrhtrrM of Ahnrtffinnl KnOtrlrAfft. 

WartifH., Hrrhrrfhr^ ^itr IrJt A de i‘ Am^f^f d^ur du Sfrrtf 
Joat/ t>/ (hr Sonihrm Jnd%fU4». 

Trnd$(w^4jr rf Ihrofptink. 

Antdrut on (hr ShortJt of Lukr 

Ttrfuffor*ts Amrrimn And^mtks, 
fnPAtr** f*rt*i(Ufork Ikwrjf, 


/f/,» Aftm^iOfippi Vitlkp. 

Smlthmnmn fnMiiHftont TUpi^rU^ 

Jy/orV HmfnrrMs* 

A rntrimn, Ethmlmiml Bm . , Tmmantmns, 

NumUmiiiHn MammL ^ 

A rf hkking Ohio.^ MS. 

of tliii wiAiniiicnpi. my fiitiier, for fifty yt‘ttr» « n'»i<mnt 
Otiikty^ wheru ftu imu ttnifo 4>r ciiWffttlly aboiH , 

clcmitren uml two hsttidiud moundb. 
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ropeans. But whatever may lie decitled respecting 
tlieir antiquity, it may Ixf regarded as absolutely cer- 
tain that none of them point to tlm existetice of any 
pco}>lo of more advanml culture, tlsan tlie red race 
chat came in contact \vitl» Europeans. They consist 
for the most part of traces of Indian villages or 
camps, burial grounds, small stone-heap.s, scattered 
arrow-heads, and some other rude stone iiuplenients. 

The great Mississippi Valley system of ancient works, 
consisting of mounds and iMuhankments ol‘ earth and 
stone, erected !>y tlie ra<'e known as tlie Mound-build- 
crs, exttmds over a territory bounded in general terms 
as folk»ws: on the north bv the great lakes; on the 
east l>y western New Yoifc, l\*nnsylvania. and Vir- 
c-iiiia in the north, but farther south extending to the 
Atlantic coa,st aiai including Florida, (ItHirgia, and part 
of South (,'arolina; uu tlie south l>v tlic ( «ulf of Mexico, 
including 'I'cxas according to the general statements 
of most writers, although I hnd no definite account of 
any remains in that state; on tlie west l>y an indehiiite 
line extending from tlie licad of Lake Sigwrior through 
the states of Minnesota, Nchra,ska, Kan.sas, and In- 
iliau 'rerritory, although there are reported some re- 
mains larther xvesi, jiarticularly on the iqiper Mis- 
souri. which have not Inien thoroughly exploretl. The 
map in the accompanying cut is intended only to show 
the readm- at a glance the relative jKisitioa of tlie 
states in the territory of the Mound-huilders. 

Throughout this hrtwul extent of territory, but 
chieliy on the fertile river- ternu’es of the Miasis-sippi 
and its tributarie-s, the works of the ancient inhabit- 
ants are found in great abundance, and may Ik- classi- 
hed for convenience in description iis follows: — I. 

EiubaiiLkments of earth or stone, and ditcVes, eStxsn 
forming enclosures, which are sulKbvideti by their 
location into, Ist, fortifications, and 2d, sacred en- 
closures, or such as are supposed to have been con- 
nected with religious rites. 
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of T^'fritorj' of th>5 Mounfl-lSuiWonv 


TL ^founds of earth or stone, of varyinj? Uxnition, 
size, form, niateriai, and contents; divided hy thcu 
form into, Ist, ‘temple mounds,’ oi reirnlnr outline 
and larife dinMUisions, having Hut sununit piatJorniN 
and often terraced sides with ^riulwl tus'ents; -d. 
‘ajuinahuiounds,’ or th«»e reseinhling in their grovuu 
plan the forms of animals, birtls, or even human 
oeifii^; arul .‘id, eo*ue.al mounds, which are agujn 
subdivided acccordiug to their contents into ‘a tai- 
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mounds’ or ‘sacrificial mounds,’ ‘hurial mounds,’ and 
'anomalous mounds,’ or such as are of mixed or un- 
Jeterinined chiiraeter. 

ML Minor relics of alxtri^dnal art, for tlie most 
part taken from the mounds, including impiemeuts 
and ornaments of metal, stone, shelf, and hone. 

IV. Ancient mines, and perha|>8 a few Siik-wells 
wliich bear* marks of having- been worked by tlie 
ahi'rigine.s. 

V. Hock inscriptions. 

These difterent classes of remains, although suffi- 
ciently uniform in their general eliaraeter to indicate 
that the Mound-builders were of one race, livinof 
nmler one gnind system of institutions, still show 
certain variation.s in the relative pre«l<iminance of 
each class in ditferent sections of tlie territor\’. The 
( )hio River and its trilaUaries would seem to have 
been in a certain sense tlie eenti-e of the Mound- 
huildt'rs’ jiower, for lu re the various forms of en- 
closures and mounds are most abundant and exten- 
sive, and their contents show tlie higiiest advance- 
iiieiit of alMiriginal art. Thi.s section, including, 
ehieriy -the state of Mhio, but also j>arts of Ken-" 
tiicky, Indiana, Tennessee, Illinois, and Missouri, 
was the ground emtaaced in the exj>lorations of 
•'"-'(piier ami Davis, by far the best authorities on ea.st- 
crn antiquitie.s. In the northern region, on the great 
lake,s, on whieh Lapham and i’idgeon are the promi- 
nent authorities, chietly in M’iscuiisin, hut also in 
^lielii* ’■an, lljiiu»is, Missouri, icnva. and JVlinnesota, 
animal-mounds are the prominent feature, the other 
♦'lasses of mounds, and the enclosures, IxiMg of 
comjiaratively rare occurivnce. The animal-mounds 
oceuT in the central Ohio region only in a very few 
uistatices, and never, so far as is kncwn, in the south. 

the southern or gulf states the tcmple-raomids 
Rre more numerous in propoi'tion to other classes 
than in the north, and enclasuies disap juiar almost 
altogether. The southern antiquities have, however, 
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l>eon comparatively little ex|>lore<}, Mr Jones’ ]at(^ 
work referrinir for the most part only to tlic state of 
Gt'orjfia, 

TJmuig'hout the whole retjion traces of the tiiltcs 
found by Euro|H>ans in [possession of the countrv are 
found; and besides the three territorial divisidiia 
already imlicate<l, it is noted that in the nortii-i ast, 
in vvesUTfi Nv'vv Yh»rk and .l‘ennsylvania, the wmks 
of the Mound Iniilders inei-oe so gradually into thus,, 
of the later n ila-s, the only relics fart!»er east, that it 
M’ell-nigh inijaissible to tix accuratelv thu 
dividing line. 

In many jiarts of westr-rn New Y'ork tnucs are 
found of Imlian fortified camps, surnuindetl bv rows 
of h'.'les in tire oround, which once snpjmrttai jadi- 
.sade.s, and in ail re.s[>ect.s similar to those in nv,. 
among the Indians of the statr' in their wars auainst 
the whites. There are nl^t found low cinltankinents 
of earth, or very rarely of small stone.s. which fonii 
enclosures or cut f>tf the a[»proaeh to tiro wr akt r side 
of «*omc- naturally strong [position. .Sut h emliankint iit' 
are always on hills, lake or rivrT terraees. or otln.'r high 
|)la»S‘s, and are often proteetial on one or more sidu> hy 
mora.sscs or by streams with steep liank.'.. Their 
strong’ natural [position, with due ripganl to tin' wat, r 
supply, carefully planneri means of exit, and in many 
instancppa gp’nuh’d rotui.s tt> the water, leaccs iuMloiiiit ui 
tlmir original «lcsign as fortifications, plactis of retngi 
ami of |tr*>t»x‘tioii against enemies, d'ho sliglit heighi 
of the embankments ■wouhl HUggp*st that they were 
tfiroWn up to supjport [>alismle.s; indet'd. traces 
thesp) [palisades have been foumi in s<pine cast's. 1 nc 
practice rif throwing u|» an einlpanknii?nt at the foot et 
}mlif«id(?», iiitliougb seemingly a very natural one, decs 
n*>t, however, seem to lmv»r Imou mitictxl among tin- 
Indian trib<w of New York. In nearly all tlic en- 
closures remains <pf the typical Indian c'U'/o'.'j nttj 
found, with carlKuuzed luaize, and traces of w<sh1 am 
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bark; and in and around them the sites of Indian 
lodges or towns are seen, indicated by the presence of 
decomposed and carbonaceous matter, togetlier with 
burned stones, charcoal, ashes, Ihrics, jK>ttcry, and In- 
dian implements. These circum.staiices go far to 
j)rove that all the New York works, if not built by 
the Indians, were at least occupied by them after 
their abandmiment by tlic Mound-lniildeni, from some 
of whose w'orks they do not differ much except in di- 
mensions and regularity of form. 

The enclosures vary in extent from three to four 
acres, the largest l>eing sixteen acres. Tlie embank- 
pients are from one to fVmr fe<;t high, generally accom- 
panied by an exterior ditch; — the highest is seven or 
eight feet from ixtttom "of ditch to top of emlKtnk- 
meiit. Many sucli works in a country s<j long under 
eultivatioii have of course disappeared. Mr Squier 
ascertaine<l the locjility of one hundred of them in 
2vew York, and estimate.s tlie original number at not 
loss than two hundred and fifty. 

The works of the Mound-builders are almost ex- 
clusively confined to tlie fertile valleys still West fitted 
to siipjiort a dense pojnrlatiun. The ^Mississippi and 
its tributaries have during the j)rogres.s of the centu- 
ries worn down tlieir valleys in three or four succes- 
•sive terrat'cs, whitdi, exce|it the lowest, or latest 
formed, the ancient jicoplys chose a.s the site of their 
structures, giving the preference in rearing their 
grandest cities — for cities there must liave lieen — to 
tlie terrace plains near the junction of the larger 
i^treamiA. On the.se plains and their surrounding 
heiglits, are fouml the ancient monuments, genemlly in 
group.s which include all or mauvof the classes named 
above; for it is only for convenience in description 
that the classification is made; that is, the classifica- 
tion is by no mean.s to any extent a geographi- 
cal one. I have already said that Ohio was the 
centre, apparently* of the Mound-builders’ power. 
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Northward, eastward, and jMirhajjs westward from 
this oontre, the works diminish in extent, fovtific,(. 
tioiis iKseoinc a more prominent feature, and the le- 
inaining' monuments approximate percejttildy to tlmse 
of the more h!irl)ai\)us and later j>eoples. In tax t, we 
find the nuKlifieutions that mi|,dit naturally he e.\- 
fKH'ted in a frontier country. Southward from the 
Ohio region down the M i.'xsiasippi V’^alley, it is a com- 
mou remark in the various writinpi on the sultji ci, 
that the inominients inemi.se onidually in mafrnitiule 
ami nundaux This statement seems to have urii; 
inated, partially at least, in the old utteiupt to tnice 
the liatii of Aztec migration .soutliward. 'fhe only 
foundation for it is the fact that the class of jiiinmd'' 
eallexl teinjih'-mouiids are in the south more mmit nms 
in }>n>{H>rtion to those of the other ehisses. The 
largest mound and the most extensive groiiiis an; in 
the north ; while the eomjdicnted arrangement of sa- 
creti enclosures apjnjars litit rarely if at all towards 
the gulf. It is n<»i ifn{>ossii)le that more extensive 
exploration^ ■‘<ho"' tiiat the eoniparative nimihcrs 
atid size of the large tem|»le-inounds have heen some- 
what exaggerated. Vet the elainis in Vnfhalf of Naliua 
traces in the .Mi.ssis.Nipjii regii*n are much h. ttt r 
founded than tho.si; tliat have heen urged in other 
part.s r»f tlie country; although we have seen that the 
chain is interruj>tetl in the New Mexiesin country, 
and I can find no definite res cad of temple-moumls in 
Texas. The total numher of mounds in the slate ot 
Ohio is estimated iiv the Vsest authoritv at ten thou- 
sand, while the euciosure.s were at least fitteeu hun- 
dred. 

I iKfgin with the cmimnkments and enclosme-. 
They are found, alnuMit always in emmection au ^ 
mounds of some chess, on tlitf hills ovorhsiking the 
vidleySf twal on the ravine-lxiunded terra«a-s lelt 'V 
the current of rapitl streams. The first, or 
tttrraces, with Ik»1u banks from fifty to a hundred *-t 
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high, furnish the sites of most of the works; on the 
lower intermediate terraces, whosii banks range from 
ten to tJjirty feet in height, they aie also found, 
tiiough less frequently than alx)vc; wliile on the last- 
fotrned terrace l>elow no monuments wluitever have 
ever been discovered. 

The embankments arc simply earth, stones, or a 
mixture of tlje two, in their natural condition, thrown 
up iVoin the material which is nearest at hand. 
Tficfc is no instance of walls built of stone that has 
been hewn or otlierwise artificially prepared, of the 
use of mortar, of even rough stones laid with regu- 
larity, of adolwjs <.»r earth otherwise prepared, or of 
inaterial brought from any great distance. The ma- 
terial w'as taken from a ditch that often accompanies 
the embankment, from excavations or pits in the 
inmu.'diate t icinitv, or is .scra[>ed up from the surftiee 
of the surrounding s«)il. There is nothitm in the 
jiresent appeaniitce of these works to indicate any 
diil’erence in their original fonn from that naturally 
given to eartli-w'orks thrown up from a ditch, with 
sides as nctirly ]ierpendicular as the nature of the 
luatei-ial will permit. Of coui'se, any attempt on the 
part of the builders to give a symmetrical superficial 
contour to the works would liave l)eea long since 
obliterated by tlie action of the elements; but noth- 
ing now remains to .show tliat they attached anv 
« ''' 

importance wdiatever to eitlier material or contour. 
Htone embankments are rarely found, and only in 
localities where the almndanee of tlie material would 


naturally suggest itJs use. In a few instances clay 
has been obtained at a little distance, or dug from 
heiieath the surface. 


Accordingly as they are found on the level plain, 
nr on hiil-tops or other stnmg jiositions, enclosures 
nre divided into fortifications and sacred enck^ures. 

the design of the first class thm-e can be no doubt, 
nnd very little respecting many of the second class, 
although it is verv probable that some of the latter 

VoL. IV. IS •' * 
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had a different jmrpose, not now underskjod, Kat- 
urallj sunie works wcur which have sonic of tlie 
features of lK>th classes. The fortifications arc al- 
ways of irrejjular form as detennined hy the nutuic 
of the ground. 

A fortilicatioa at Butler Hill, near llainilto),^ 
Ohio, is shown in the cut. Tho summit of the hill 



F<>rt ificiif H ill- 


is two hundred and fifty fet?t al«>vo tlio rivt^r, the i n • 
cloaing wall i.s of earth and stones, five feet hi,!;li| 
thirty-five feet thick at tho base, and unaccon»jtiiiiit‘| 
by a ditch, although there are some f>it^ * 
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fumisKed the material of the wall. Two rnaunds or 
heaps of rou"h Btones are seen within the enclosure 
and one witliout, the stones of all .showing marks of 

lire. . 

The next cut show.s a work at Fort Hill, Ohio, 



wliich seem.s to unite the characters of the two 
classes of encktsures. It measures twenty-eight 
hundred hy eighteen hundred feet, ainl is on the 
set'ond terrace. Tltc wall along the creek side is of 
.stones and clay, four feet high; the other main walls 
are six feet high and thirty-live feet thick, with an 
exterior ditch. The wall-s of the square enclosure at 
the side are of clay, present some mark.s of lire, and 
have no ditch, ^tr Squier concludes that this was a 
fortihed town rather tWn a fort like many others 
fhe walls of the enclosint' shown in the following cut, 
on Pjiint Creek, Ohio, are of stone, thirteen hundred 
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ViiTt U€iir U^f^irntn iHc. 


feet in <Mrc»amference, and Kave no ditch. Hh 
hea|>H of AAMvr^ conn^x'tcd witli tbiH ^oi j 

ex|M>?;ed to e.xeeHHive heat, thther pel vapH p i 

uil „» (ire or >.v the huro.ns oljr-1- 

Htrortures wliicli thvy mjj>j«>rtwl. ' fKirtv t'-' 

Fort An.aorit, on a mcm two Inindwl am 
al>ove the Miami Uiver, the emhankment 
miles k>ng in an irregular hue la^rh. 

ence, and in some parts eighteen or the 

There are also f 

river side of the hill A h«e of ^ ,„y 

works is found in northern Ohio, with 
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few regular mounds or sacred enclosures are con» 
iiec'ttHl. Pidgeon states that a single line of emhank- 
nient may he traced for seventeen miles, and tfiat 
there arc three hundred and six miles of emhank- 
ment fortifications in the state. It i.s quite [nohable 
that these embankments orignnaliy bore j*ali.sades. 
They vary in height from three to thirty feet, reek<m- 
iiig from the bottom of tlie ditch; Init this givus only 
a very imperfect idea of tlielr original dimensions, 
•since in some localities the height has been much 
more reduced by time tliau in others, owing to the 
nature of the material. In hill fortifications the 
ditch is usually inside the wall, but when the de- 
fences guard tlie H]){>n>acli to a terrace -point, tlie 
<litch is always on the outside. The entrances to 
this chuss of enclosures are governcal l)y conveni- 
fuee of exit, a<’(e8.sibilitv oi’ water, and facilities for 
<lefence. They are usually guardeal by overhqqung 
walls a.H shown in the cuts that liavo been pre.sented. 
Several of the larger fortifications, however, liave a 
large number of entrances, generallv at regular in- 
tervals, which it is very difficult to account for. 

Other onclosure.s are classed a.s sacixal, or pertaining 
in Some way to religiou.s rites, because no other equally 
satisfactory' explanation t>f their use can la? given. 
That they" were in no sen.se works <>f defeiice is evi- 
dent from their position, almost invariabiv en the 
must level s{K>t that could be sekvteal and often over- 
hadvcd by iieigliboriug elevations. Unlike the forti- 
fications tliey are regular in form, the .square ami 
chvle predominating and generally found in conjune- 
tion, but the ellipse, rectaiigle, crescent, and a great 
yi' iety of other forms Wing fixapient. and several 
different forms usually (X'curring togetlier. A square 
witli one or uniro circles is a frequent combination. 
Jhe angles atid curves are usually if not always pex- 
fectly accurate, and the regular, or sacred, enclosures 
prolxihly outnumber by many the irregular ones, al- 
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though they are of leaser extent. Enclosed areas nf 
one to fifty acres are common, 'flic grom>.s are ef 
great extent; one at Newark, ()hir», covers an area 
of nearly four Sfjuare mile.s. A. remurkai>le coinei- 
dence wa.s noticed l)V Mr S<|uier in the dimea, sinus 
of tire square enclosures, five or six of these liaviutr 
been foumi at lung distances fr»>m each other, which 
measured exuetly ten hundre<I anil eighty feet s(|Uate. 
(Jireles art', as a rule, smaller than the squares with 
whicli they are eutinected, two hundred to twu hun- 
dred anil fifty feet lafitig a common size. Thu 
largest of the eiu losurc.s, with an area of suau; six 
hundred acres, are those rejiurte-d in the far west 
and north- west by early travelers whose re|)urts an; 
not eutifirined. 

Tite esnhaidvinent itself ilifi’ers from those already 
desi'riljfd only in lieing, as a rule, somewhat lown- 
and narrower, although at Newark one is thirty 
feet high, and in lieing eonstrueted w itlt less exeeji- 
tiuns without the use of stones. Tin; luaferial :i.s 
ladure was taken from the surface, ditelies. or fiem 
pits, wliich larter an; often tle.serilted as wells, and 
may in some instances have .served as such. 

The following cut represents a group .at Jalxaty, 
(jhio, ty[>ical of a large class in tiie. Sidoto \ alh y. 
The Ics-ation is on the third terrace, the enii)ard\nieiits 
of earth are not over four feet id.gli, there .s no ditch, 
and tlie earth seeni.s to iiave been taken exclusively 
from }>it.s, wliich, contrary to tlio usual cvnstuni, are 
within the onclo.sure. The square i.s one of t!io''e 
already K|»oken of as agnaung exactly in diniettsions 
with ittliers at a distance. Additional dimen.sions an 
shown in the cut. The enclo«un-.s, both square and 
round, usually include several moiuul.s. One at 
Mound C’ity, square with rotmdetl eoroers, covering 
thirteen acres, lm.s twenty-four sacrificial moniK s 
within its walla At PortBmouth, there are four ce'i- 
centric circles, cut l>y four broatl avenues faemg, " ' | 
slight variation, the cardinal {joints, and having 
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largo terraced and truncated mound m the eentro. 
The banks of one enclosure near Newark measure tbmty 
foot in height from the Ivottom ol the ditcli; the usual 
height is from three to seven loot. 

The circles often have an interior ditch, ui some 
cases,- {US at Circleville and Salem, thoi-e are tw;o cir- 
cular embankments one within the other witli a 
ditch between them; but there is only one mstan^ 
of an exterior ditch, in the work at Bournevi|ie, 
Ohio, shown hi the firet cut. The wall is irom eig i 
to ten feet high, and the ditch is sliallow. Iho larger 
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circles have generally a single entrance, which is 
xisually, but not always, on the There are nu- 

merous small circles froni thirty to fifty feet in diam- 
etAU-, found in connection with groups of large eiiclos- 
nres, which have very light embankments and no 
entrances. These may very likely Im the remains of 
lodges or camps. The larger circles are alnnjst iuva- 
riahly connected with s<[uares or rectangles, which 
jiave similar eml:«anknients lait no ditclies. These 
have very commonly an entrance at each angle and 
one in the miildle of wich side, hut tlie larger squares 
have often many more entrances. 

The* se<*ond cut .shows a group of sacred enclosures 
at Ifopeton, ' located ot( the third terrace. The 
walls of the reetangle are of a clayey loam, titty feet 
tliick and twelve feet high, without a ditch. The 
summit is Avide **iiough fin* a wagon road, 'riic Avails 
of tlie circle are soiiieAvliat lower and composed of 
clay ditfering in cohn* from tliat tbmid in the vicinity. 
The tAvo smaller eireles Iiave interior ditches. The 
cut gives a \ie\v of the same works as they appear 
iVom the east. The parallel embankments in the 
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south are one hntulrotl ami fifty feet apart and exteiu] 
half a niilo to the bank of an old river lied. '|\vi, 
hundred j*aees north of the large circle, and tNit 
shown in tlu) cuts, is another circle two hundiid and 
fiftv' feet in diameter. 

The enclosure shown in the next cut is that at 
(Jtxlar Bank, near t’hillicothe, Ohio, and seems to 
partake sojiunvhat of the nature of a fortiMiatiun, 



The west side is naturally protected 1)y the rtvsr 
birik, and the other sith-s are enclosed hy a wall :oi(! 
ditch, each fitrty feet wide and five to si-x feet liii^h 
or deep. I'he laid of a .small .stream forms a naturai 
ditch for one half of the ofistem .side. Within die 
euclo.sum in a line with the entrances is a raised 
platform four ft‘et high, measuring one hundred and 
fifty by two hutidred and fifty feet, with gnided wavs 
thirty feet wide, lentling to the summit. 'I’he pa’id* 
lel« out.sido the oncltwure are three or four feet hid/ 
The earth work in liandolph County, Indiana, is 
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sufficiently explained by the cut. This work, like 



tiK* prcccdinjj, Avould seem to have l)een constructed 
|i;irtiiillv' with a view to detonce. I'lio work shown 
iii the next cut is jiart of a group iu Pike Ooimty, 
Ohio. The circle is tlireo hundred teot in diameter. 



Earth work in Fikc County, Ohio- 
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The different enclosures of a group are often eon . 
nected by parallel einbankinents. Similar etab-.ink 
raents pn>teet th ) roads leading from fortified Wuiks 
to the river bank or other source of water. Alutiv 
are not eormtH'ted with any eucIo.siire.s, thoiij^h in 
their vicinity; ami in such cases tliey are wry 
from seven hundred to eight hundred feet lonir, and 
sixty to eighty feet apart. Statue of these iiarailds 
were very likely raise«l roads instead of em'lose<i 
as on the I^ittle Miami River, where th«.‘ einbank 
ments extend ulmut a quarter of a mile from tsvo 
mmuids, firrmiug a semieirele rmmd a third, laiug a 
nnl wide and only three feet liigli. At Madison, 
Louisiatia, tliertj i.s a raised way three feet hindi. 
seventy five feet wide, and two tiiousaml .seven liuii 
dred feet haig, with bro.id e.xeavations tiiiee teel in 
depth extemling on both sidt;s f.»r alK>iU two thirds 
its length. Two pamllel iMinks at I’ikt ton, Ohio, are 
shown in the euf. 'I'iiev are ten iuimlred .nul ei-rlitv 





feel long, two hundred and tlireo ftiet apart at "m 
end, and two hundrerl and fifttrcn at the othei , t >' 
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heiijht oti the outside l)oing from five to eleven feet, 
})ut on the inside twenty-two feet at one end. A 
modern carriage roa<l now runs lx;tween tiie mounds. 
From the end of one of them a slight eml>arjknient. 
extomls twenty-five hundred and eighty feet to a 
group of inotjnds. 

In tlic Jiortli ditche.s seem never to occur, except 
with eml)ankments; hut in the south, where embiuik- 
monts arc* rarely if over found, ditches, or moats, are 
suinothiK'S employed to cnelo.se oilier works, espe- 
cially in (ieorgia. 8m:h a moat at Carterville com- 
niunicate.s with the river, e.vtends to a pond perhaps 
artificial, and luvs* two reservoirs, each of an acre, 
connected Avith it. 'flie mounds and other monu- 
ments are hx-ated hetween tlie river and the moat. 
I have aln'urly s[ioken of the }»its wliich furnished 
earth for tlio \ariou.s works, sometimes called wells; 
S'lme W'ells of another class, found in the bed of 
streams and supplied with round covers, were found 
!iy Mr Sijuier to be the natural casts of septaria, or 
iiuliedded nodules of hard clay. 

Tlie mound or hea[> form i.s the one most common 
in American antitpiities as in those of nearly the 
W'hole world. Mounds are found throughout the 
Mississippi region as iH'foro IxnindcKl, and beyond its 
limits in many directions they merge into the small 
stone heap.s which are known to liave Iwen thrown up 
by the Indians at road-crossings and over graves. 
They are most numerous in the upjM'r Mi.'^si.sSippi and 
Ohio valleys, in the sjiine region where the embank- 
ments also most abound. As 1 liave said, the nuni- 
her in Ohio alone is estimatwl at more than ten thou- 
saiidt They arc almost always found in connection 
with embankments and other works of the difterent 
('lasses descrilied, but tiiey are also very numerous in 
legions where enclosures rarely or never occur, as in 
Wisconsin and in the gnlf states. From the centrM 
fegion about the junction of the Mississippi, Missouri, 
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and Ohio, they jfradually diminish in numl>ers in 
every dirtn^tion, and also m size except perliaj>s to- 
wards the south, 'riujy are found in valley and j)lain 
on hill-side and liill-tof); isolated and in tfa'oups; withiit 
and without eiielosufes ; and at loii!' distances IVutn 
other works, lly their hxaition alone no satisfaut<irv 
classification could possibly be made; still, when con- 
sidered ill connection with their contents and otlior 
circum.stance.s, their lix'ation a.s,suin(‘.s importance. }!v 
their forms the tumuli arc cla-ssiHetl as tmujde-iaoiUKi.^. 
luiimal- mourn Is, and conical aunutds. 

Temple-muiuids always liave level summit plit- 
fonns, and are supposeil to have once supported 
wtxxleii .structures, altliou;^di no trace.H of such 
pies remain. A :(nided road .stnu’_dit or \vi!idi!i._f, ei' 
oentler slope than the sides of the iiiumul, eftca 
leads to the tojt; and in many cases the .-^idcs have 
one or more terraces. One in Tenmssic. four 
hundred and fifty foot in di.ameter and lit'ty het 
hiifh, has ten clearly marked tciiiue.s, except on tlic 
e;i.st. TIh.i liases axsume a variety of' forms, s juaic, 
rectangular, ocla.t;onaI, round, u\al, etc.. Imt the 
curve.s and an<>'ks are alwav.s extremely reoidai, hi 
the north they are usually within enclosmxs. hut in 
the south, where tlioy are most numerou.s, tin y have 
no tmiiankiuents and are often arnino«d it. iri'oups, 
the .smaller alKuit a lancer central nnnuid. in size 
the tem{de-mouHd.s vary from a height oi' five hit 
and a diameter of forty feet to ninety feet in altitud<‘ 
and a iiase-area of eight acres. In respect to form, 
material, structure, contents, and piolaihie use they 
admit of no suUii vision. like the emtmnkmcuts 
they are made of earth, or nm-ly of stoin s, .i.iiupl}' 
hefi|XHf up, with little care in tlie clioice of material 
ami none at all in the order of dejxmit. 

The largest mound of this, or in fact of any, cla.ss 
is tlrat at t’ahokia, Illinois, Its base nieasure.'s sevcii 
hundred by five hundred feet. The height is ninety 
fiX't. On one end above mid-height is a ternwe plat- 
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form one hundred and sixty l>y three hundred and 
fifty feet, and the summit area is two hundred by four 
hundred and fifty feet, or nearly two acres, the base 
covering over eight <icrcs. <Jn the toj) a small con- 
ical mound WJis found, with some human Ixnies, a 
(lept^sit of doubtful antiquity. A mound is descrilxjd 
at Lovedale, Kentucky, as Ijeing of octagonal base, 
five feet high, with sides of a hundred and fifty feet, 
tliree graded {escents, and two conical inound.s on its 
summit. Mr Jones stales that jiarapet end>ank- 
luents, round the edge of tlie summit, sometimes 
occur on the southern temple-mounds. 

At Marietta, Oliio, are four mounds like that 
shown in the cut, within a square enclosure. Tire 
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height of this one is ten fet't. The mound at Selt- 
zerton, Missi.s8ij)pi, forty feet in height, eovei-s nearly 
SIX acres, and has a summit area of four acres, on 
which are two conical mounds, also forty feet high 
and thirty feet in diameter. Tlie base is surrounded 
with ditch ten feet deep, an unusual feature. There 
me said to be largo adobe blocks in the northern 
slope of this pyramitl, and the same material is 
repo^d in other southern .structures. These reports 
require additional confirmation. 

rhe Messier Mound, in Early County, Georgia, 
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differs itt its location from most temple-mounds, 
standintf on the summit of a natural hill winch <»vi i. 
looks a broad extent of country. Tlio artificial hcd^ht 
is fifty-five feet, and the summit area 8ixty-.six hv 
one Imndred and tifty-.six feet. There are no tract’s 
*of aify means of ascent, aiul the siojws are very steep. 
A ditc h extend-s in a semicircle from (corner to etnner 
at the southern end, ntid tlienco down the .slope ,4' 
the iiilL An excavation of two acres, twenty-fhc 
feet dc'C‘p <>n an averaifo, seems t^) have furtiishcil 
the earth for the mound. .\ rtaind well, si.xty Act 
in diameter aiui forty feet deep is found at one i ad 
of tile exca\'ation. A temple-monml in tlie Xa 
cCKH'he Valley, ( Jeoroia, is elii|*tic.'il in form, and has 
a .summit area of .sixty by ninety feet. 

An iM'taifoiiai mound, forty-five feet hioh and one 
hundred and ei^-lify feet in diameter at the top. js 
located on a hill top opposite the city of Mu' oa; it 
\v,is fonneil of earth carried from the valley hclow. 
A tcmpie-nmund at Mason’s Plantation, on tlio 
Havannaii Hiver, has laum partly waslied away hy the 
water, wliich reveals alono the natural surface of ilie 
greauid a .stnitum a Axit lhi«*k of charcmil. haked earth, 
asiies, broken [Mittery, shells, and lames of animals aud 
birds, with a few human lamea The mound, which 
is of the surr<iunding alluvial soil, would seem to !ia\c 
be»-n t rectisi over a spot lonx' (M’cujiicd as an enc.ninje 
inent. Tlii.s mound, and another near it, were orii;iii- 
ally enelo.scfi by a moat which commvinicated wirli 
the river, .and widened on one side itito a broad lay»" >11. 

On l^hinkett Creek, (Jcorgia, is a mound of stones 
wliicli has the appearance of a temple-mound, Iw' - 
ing a summit area forty feet in diameter. Stone rs 
rtirely usixi in structure.H of this class; perhaps this 
was originally a txmical mound. Them st’ein h> 
large mounds in the south unaccomjmnied ly difchts, 
which seem here to have been intri:sluced whons i m- 
bankmenta would Imve l>een preferred in fhe net ' 
In a late number of the Cincuumti !/ 
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jewriMl <>f 8^^ I find described, unfcHianately 
only on newspaper authority, a remarkable temple- 
mound, near Springfield, Missouri, on a hill three 
hundred feet high. It is of earth and stones, sixty 
two feet high, five hundred feet in diameter at the 
base and one hundred and thirty at the summit. A 
ditch, two hundred feet wide and five feet deep, sur- 
rounds the base, and is crossed by a causeway, oppo- 
site which a stairway of roughly hewn ston^ leads 
up the northern slope. The top is covered by a 
platform of stone, in the centre of which lies a stone 
ten by twelve feet, and eleven inches thick, hollow'ed 
in the middle. This report without further confirma- 
t|^ must be considered a hoax — at least so far aa the 
stone steps, pavement, and altar arc concerned. 

The group of temple-mounds shown in the cut is 
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itt Waakmgton County, Miasbsippl Others similar 
in many respects to these are found at Madison 
Louisiana. 

Temple-mounds are homc^neous and never strati- 
fied in their construction, and contain no relics; that 
fs, the object in their eitjction was simply to afiord a 
rmsed platfonn, with convenient means of ascent. 

Anirmd-mounds, the second class, are those that 
assume in their ground plan various irregular Ibrins, 
sometimes tlmse of living creutiu'es, including quad ru- 
^Is, hird.s, reptile.s, fishes, and iii a few cases men. 
Mounds of this class are very numerous in the north- 
west, jwirticularly in Wbeunsin, and rarely (X'cur 
further swnith, altlunigh there are a few e.vceiicnt 
specimens in Ohio. They are most abmidant in fer- 
tile valleys and rarely tn eur on the lake shore. Niue 
tenths of them are simple straiglit, curved, or enw^ked 
embankmetrfes of irregular form, slightly raiseil ahtoe 
the surface, Waring no likenes-s to any natural ohjoct. 
In many, fancied to W like certain animals, the re- 
semldance is imaj^tiJiry. Tln.>se shajK'd like a tajH r- 
ing club, with two knobs on one side near the larger 
end — a very common figure — are called 'lizard- 
niounds;’ add two other protuberances on tlie oi)|jo- 
sik? side and we ha'ie the ’turtle-mounds,’ Yet a 
few War a clear resemblance to auadru|Mxl.s, l)irds, 
and serpesute, and all evidently lH.uong to the saiiiu 
ciiiss and were connected with the religious idea.s of 
the builders. They are not burial mounds, l ontain uo 
relics, are but a few feet at tiro most above the ground, 
and are always comjxttsed of whitish clay, or the sub 
»oil of the country. Tlieir dunensions on the giouiid 
are crmsidorable ; rude effigies of human form are in 
some ctises over one hundred feet long; (juatbujHUs 
have Ix»dic8 and tails each from fifty to two huudo d 
feet long; birthi have wings of a hundred feet ; ‘hf. 
ard-mound»’ are two and even four hundred teat in 
length; straight and curved lines of embankment 



reach €>v'er a thottsand feet; and serpents are eqaally 
extensive. They are grouj>ed without any apparent 
order together with conical mounds, occasional era- 
bankraents, and few enclosures. They often form a 
line extenduig over a large tract. In some cases the 
animal form is an excavation instead of a mound, the 
earth being thrown up on the banks. An embank- 
ment in Adams County, Ohio, on the summit of a 
hill much like th<«se often occupied by fortifications, is 
thought to resemble a monster serpent with curved 
body and coiled tail, five feet high, thirty feet w-ide in 
the middle, and over one thousand feet long if un- 
coiled. The jaws are wide open and apparently in 
the fict of swallowing an oval mound measuring one 
fti^idred and sixty liy eighty feet. On a hill over- 
Idoking Granville, Ohio, is a mound six feet hmh and 
a hundred and fifty feet Tong, thought to resemble the 
form of an alligator. St^^mes are rarely used with 
the earth in the construction of animal -mounds, and 
Old}’ in a few cases has the presence of ashes or other 
traces of fire been reported. 

The third class of tumuli includes the conical 
mounds, mere heaps of earth and stones, so far as out- 
ward appearance is concerned, generally round, often 
oval, smuetimes s(|uare with roundetl corners, or even 
hexagonal and triangular, in their base-forms, and 
varying in height from a few inches to seventy feet, 
in diameter from three or four to three hundred feet, 
A height of from six to thirty feet and a diameter of* 
forty to one hundred feet would probably include a 
larger part of them. Of c(>mj?e the height has^ b^ia 
reduced and the, base increased by the action of rains 
wore* or less in difterent localities according to the 
material employed. Mounds of this class never have 
summit platfeitas or any means of ascent. They ate 
here as el^yrKere in America much more numetous 
than other mounds. Although so like one to andthi^ 
ih form^ tliey c^r widely in location and contents. 
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Tlw>y are found on hill-tops and m tho level plain, jjj 
the former case they are either isolated, gnmfwd 
round fortifications, or extend in lonjf lines at irjvo. 
alar intervals for many miles, siij^sting- boundui v 
lines or fire signals. In the valleys they stand almn' 
in groups, or in ffwinetdion with sacr^ enclosures. 
The groujjs are sumetimos s^imctrical, as when a 
numlicr of mounds are regularly arranged alsnit a 
larger central one, <*r are so placed as to form wjuans 
circles, and other rt'gular figures; hut often no sas- 
tematic plan is ol)servahle. Also in connection with 
the eneloHores jmrt of them are symmetrically hn atf il 
with rwfHJct to entrances, angles, or temple-mounds; 
while others* are scatt^'red apparently withtmt fi.vtd 
order. There are few enclosures that do not have a 
mound opfxieite each entran<|,‘ on the inside. A cem- 
plete survey and restoration would pixdwihly .shew 
many mounds to Iwlung to some reguliir system, tliat 
now appear isolated. 

Tlie mak'rial of the monnds nsjuires no remark 
in addition to what has Ikhui said of other work><. A 
large majority are simply heaps of the earth jieutvst 
at Imnd. Stone uuainds, or those of mixed materials, 
are rare, and ara chiefiv contine<l to the hill-ton stnn - 
iures. Most of the wrrth mounds arc hoiiiogencous 
in structura, hut some aix‘ regularly and douiiths-. 
intentionally stratifietl. Some of them in the gulf 
states Am coinposMwi of shells, in addition the shell - 
mounds proper formed hy the gradual de}tf>sit el 
refuse shells, the contents of which served as IikkI. 

The contents of the mounds should be divided into 
two great chutes; those defxmited by the Mouial 
builders, and th<a»e of mt)dern Indian or Eiirf^jte<ii* 
origin. The distinction is important, but ditfienh; 
and in this difficulty is to be fiwmd the origin 
many «f the extraordinary reports and theories the 
Indians have always felt a kind of veneration for 
mounds aa Ibr something of myalteriot** 
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jmrpose, have them as burial plaeea The 
Indian habit of burying with their dead such articles 
as were prised by them when living, is well known; as 
is also the value attached by them to trinkets ob- 
tained by purchase or theft from EuropeauK. Con- 
sequently articles of European manufacture, such as 
must have been obtained long before the country was 
to an^ great extent occupied by the whites, are often 
dug Irom the mounds and found elsewhere. The dis- 
covery of silver crosses, gun-barrels, and French dials, 
does not, however, as Mr Squier remarks, justify the 
conclusion that the Mound-builders "were Catholics* 
used fire-arms, or sjwke French.” The mounds are 
usually opened by injudicious explorers or by treas- 
ure-seekers, who have paid little attention to the 
location of the i-olics found or the condition of the 
surrounding soil ^Museums and private collections 
are full of spurious relics thus obtained. It is cer- 
tain in some cases, and probable in many more, that 
tlie mounds have been '.salted' with specimens with a 
view to their early investigation. Yet many moumls 
have been opened by scientific men, who have brought 
to light curious relic«, surely the work of the Moimd- 
buildors. Such ix'lb'S are found in the centre of the 
UK Hinds, on or near the original surface of the ground, 
with the surrounding material undisturlictl. In the 
straiifieil mounds any disturbance in the stiil is easily 
detected, hut with difficulty in the othei-s. Reixirts 
of unusual relics should W regarded as not authentic 
unless accompanied by mast |K)sitive proof. 

Neither the embankments of sacred enclosures, the 
temple-mounds, nor the animal-mounds, have been 
proved to contmn any relics that may be attributed 
to the original builders. Many of the conical mounds' 
do contain such rolitis, and by their contents or th© 
l««k of them* are divided into altar-mounds, bmdid 
mounds* anomalous mounds. 

Altmr*«aoui»b are always found within mr neaF 
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enclmuree, and each one is found to contain sonio. 
thing like an altar, made of htirnod clay or 
The altiirs are generally of fine clay bmught fnuu 
some dwtance, bumotl hard sometimes to a tleptli of 
twenty inchoa They were not bunudi before l(ein,r 
put in place, but by tbo action of fires built upon ur 
roimd them. 8ueh a.s were very slightly huniul 
ha<l no relica 'fhe sUmo altars are very rare, mrl 
are formcni of nmgh slabs, and not liewn from a 
single block. They are wjuure, rectangular, round, 
ami oval; vaiy in sisuj fi-om two feet in diameter to 
fifteen In' fitly feet, hut are generally from five to 
eight feet; are rarely over tu'enty inches higli; rest 
on or near the surface of the ground, in the centre of 
the mound; and have u lMmin-hha}H‘d ctmeuvity on 
the top. The basin is almost always filled Vitli 
ashes, in whi<*h aif the relics de[Josi ted hy the .Mound- 
builders. I-U;li(5i Hi-e much more numerous in the 
altar than in the bnrial mound.s, bnt as they are of 
the same class, both may Imst he sjs)ken of logetlier. 
The.se altars are prokahly the striu'turoh sjaikeii of in 
early explorers and writoi-s ns hearth>; tlare aie 
rejH»rts that .some of them were made of burnt bnik'-. 

A |K<cuIiarity of the altar-mounds is that tiuy aro 
formerl of rt'gular stnita of earth, gravel, saml, clay, 
etc., whieh are not. horkontal. but folKnv tin. cur\o of 
the surface. The ouk-r layer is commonly of gniv*!. 
This strut iticAti(»n renders it on.sy to detcet any mod- 
em disturkuice of the mounds, and makes tltc ah u’ 
relics esjsH'ially interesting and valuable for scientitic 
pUTj[Hjses. <.H‘er the ashes in one altar-mound, "tic 
fouial plates of mica and .some human Ihuics. hk> !< - 
tons are often found near the surfact'of thc,*<e mound-, 
the strata al»ove them lH*ing disturlad; in one 
the Indians had penetrated to the centre and <h'- 
jfiosited a liody on tlie altar itself. »Sir John Lublns k 
inelineii to the opinion that these were really st pul- 
cbral rather than sacrificial inoiiiidH, although h*‘ " 

Rot personally examiued them. Whatever then um , 



they certainly constitute a clearly defined class dis- 
tinct from all others, and the name altar-mounds is 
as appropriate as any other. 

XJnstratified mounds, never within enclosures and 
generidly at some little distance from them, contain- 
ing^ human remains in their centres and undoubtedly 
erected as places of sepulture, constitute the second 
class, and are called burial mounds. The custom of 
heaping up a mound over the dead was probably imi- 
tated for a long time by the tril>e8 that followed the 
Mound-builders, so that the relics from these mounds 
are less satisfactory than th<we found on the altars. 
1 n the burial mounds that may l>e most confidently 
ascribed to the Mound-builders, the liiunan remains 
are found in a situation corresponding to that of the 
altare. They are usually enclosed in a frame-work of 
logs, a covering of bark or coai’se matting, or a com- 
bination of these, which have left only faint traces. 
Of the skeleton only small fragments remain, which 
crumble on exposure to the air. In some cases there 
are indications that the Ixxly was bimjed before burial. 
Each mound contains, as a rule, a single skeleton, 
generally but not always placed east and west. Where 
several skeletons are found together, they are some- 
times phu'ed in a circle with the heads towards the 
centre. The mounds never contain large numbers of 
skeletons, and cannot l>e regarded as cemeteries, but 
only as monuments rerrred over the remains of pei'son- 
ages higli in rank. Very few skulls or Ixrnes are 
recover^ sufficiently entire to give any idea of tlie 
Mmmd-buiklera’ physique, and these lew show no 
clearly defined differences frem the modern Indian 
tribes. Four or five burial mounds are often found in 
a group, the smaller ones in such cases Isjing groujj^ 
round a larger central one, generally in contact with 
its base. Mr lAphara sketched mounds in Wiscon- 
sin Whore ^10 body is deposited in a ceutrsd basin- 
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ftped ©Xcavfttk® in the giWind very mueh like those 
Vancoaver Island already described. 

Of the eastern burial de|)wit8 net connected with 
the mounds I shall say very little. It has already 
been stated that the mouiuls were in no sense ceme- 
teries. Only a favored few of what must have been 
a dense population were honored by tliese sepulchral 
monuments. Obliged to seek elsewhere the general 
depositories of the deatl, we fand them of Muiou.s 
classes in large numljers;^ but as yet little luw 
been done towards identifying any of as the 

resting-places of the Mound -buildera Ihere are 
many bone-pits, or trenches filled wdh human bones, 
in the mound region; but some of the mwiem In- 
dians are well known to have perioilically toUei ted 
and dejiosited in pits the bones ot their dead. l..aige^ 
numbers of bodies have been found in the caves of 
Kentuckv and Tennessee, well preserved by the nat- 
unil deiKWits of saltjietre, and wrapped m skuis, bark, 
or feather-cloth; but the fact that such cloths wore 
made and used by tlic southern tribe.s rendei-s the 
ori'dn of these IxKiies uncertain. Besicles llie ciues 
ami trenches there are regular cemeteries, some o 
them verv extensive. Seven of the.se are re|H;rtcd 
alKiut KashviUe, Tennessee, within a radius ot ton 
miles, each being akeit a uulc in extent. J he 
are of fiat stones, lie in ranges, and coiihun sketetuns 
much decayed, with some relics. . 

graves, vary from two to six leet m lengtii, am 
jsmallest have sometimes been mentioned as inUicaiui^ 
a imeeaf pigmies; it is evident, however, , 

grfive« bones weie not de}x>8itiri until the * 1’ ' 

been removed. Sometimes there are traces ^ , 

coffins, in other cases there are only stones 

and feet, and often there is no trace ^ altar- 

few graves contain' relics similar ^to 
mounds; and were covoretl wtrii ^^f^lrativriy 

when first seen by Europeans. Yet the compa^ ft ) 
well-preserved skeletons, and the presence 



cases of iion and relics clearly modem, render it w^lf 
nigh’ impossible to decide which, if any, of these Cem^ 
eteries contain the remains of the Mound-builders, 
Mounds of the third class are called anomalous, 
and include all that are not e%’idently either altar or 
burial mounds, or which have some of the pecul- 
iarities of teth classes; for instance, in an elliptical 
mound an altar was found in one centre, and a skele- 
ton in the other. Most prominent among them are 
the hill-top heaps of earth, tir — oftener than in the 
plains below — of stone. These have as a mle few 
original burial deposits, and no relics; are often near 
fortifications; and in many cases bear the marks of 
fire. Their use cannot Ikj accurately determined, but 
they are generally regarded as watoh-towers and fire 
signal stations. Of course, comparatively few of the 
whole number of conical mounds have been explored, 
but so far as examined they seem to l)e alxmt equally 
divided between the three classes. Tlie mound 
shown in the cut is at Miamlsburg, Ohio, and its cla^ 
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is iloi slated. It is ' sixty ^ight feet high and eight 
hundred and fifty feet in circuraference. Shell- 
mounds abounding in relics of aboriginal work are 
vmy numerous in the gulf states. 

I shall pass briefly over the minor relics of abo- 
riginal art since it is impossible in this volume to 
present illustrative cuts of the thousands of objeets 
that have been found, or even of typical speciuajim. 
Such ivlics as are inctrntestably the work of the 
Mound 'builders include articles of metal, stone, 
earthen ware, Iwne, and shell. They include imple- 
ments and ornaments, besides which many are of 
unknown use. Must of the smaller specimens, whose 
use is unknown, aio ealletl by ilr J>iekc.son and 
others al>original coins; perhaps some of them did 
serve such a jmr|x»»c. 

The only metals found in the mounds are copper 
and silver, the latter only in very small (piantities. 
A few gold trinkets have Ix^en re]>ortcd, l>ut the evi- 
dence i.s not conclusive that such were dejiasited by 
the Mound'huildera. Iron ore and gJilena wcur, but 
IH) iron or lead. 

Ct>p|>er is found in native masses, and also ham- 
mereil into implements and ornaments. There is no 
evidence that this metal W!i« e\ cr ohtainetl from ore 
by smelting; it was all doubtless worked cold fnnn 
native niJisses by hammering. Concerning the lo- 
cality where it was pnxuretl, there is little or no 
unrortainiy. The abundant dejjosits of native c<»p- 
per idxmt Lake Siij)erior naturally suggest tliat 
region as the source of th^ copper sujrply; tht) dis- 
covery of aneieiitly worked mines strengthens tlie 
supjKwition ; and the finding among the mouiMls ot 
copjxjr mixed with silver in a manner only fourxl at 
l^ke Superior, makes the matter a certainty. I|»’ 
inodero tribes also obtained some copper from the 
satno localities. The Mound-buildeta wem 
of the arts of easting, welding, and alloying- 
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had no means of hardening their copper toola, being 
in this resiject less advanced than the Nahuas art! 
lifayas. Jn fact copper implements are much more 
rare that! ornaments of the same metal. The imple- 
ments include axes, hatchets, adzes, knives, spear- 
heads, chisels, drills, etc. Ornaments are in the form 
itf ritijip*, gorgets, medals, bracelets, and bead.s, with a 
large variety of small article.s of unknowm use, some 
(>}■ them probably used as money. Very small 
nimlels of larger implements like ax(s are often 
found, and were doubtless w'<n-n as ornaments. 

Silver is of much rarer occurrence than copper, was 
obtained probably from the same region, and is almost 
invariably found in the form of sheets hammered out 
very thin and closely w’rappxl alxjut small ornaments 
of copper or shell. So nicely is the wrapping done 
that it often resembles plating. The gokl whose dis- 
covery 1ms been re|K)rted has been in the form of 
beads and so-called coins. Mr Dickeson speaks con- 
fidently of gold, silver, copper, and galena money left 
by the Mound-builders. There is no evidence that 
the use of iron Wivs known, except the extreme diffi- 
culty of clearing forests and carving stone with im- 
]>lemeuts of stone and soft c<»pper. 

Specimens of almrigiunl jmtteiy are very abundant, 
although much less so wititin the mounds than else- 
whore near the .surface. Mr Stjuier siiys, “various 
though not abundant sjmeimons of their skill have 
l>een recorded, which in elegance of UMxiel, delicacy, 
and finish, as also in fineness of material, come fully 
up to the best Peruvian specimens, to wliich they 
Iwar, in many resjm'ts. a close resemblance. They 
lar exceed anything of which the existing tribes ^ 
Indians are known to have been capable.” The speci- 
mens in the inound-dcjH'sits are, with very few ex- , 
captions, broken. The material is usually a 
clay, Sometimes with a slight admixture of puiveriaed 
(juartss or colored flidees of mica, but such admixtures 
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RTS mttldb iwrer ^an in modem speeimeo^ Kotwith- 
etanding their great reguhmty of form and beauty yf 
finteh, none bear »ign« that the potter’s wlieel was 
used in their emistruction, and no vessels are glwod 
by vitrification. They are decom^ with vnri<m,s 
graceful figures, including those of living animals, cut 
in with 8har|> instruments. A few crucibles, cii])a- 
W© of withstanding intense heat., have been found, 
also terra-cotta images of animals and men, and or- 
naments or coins in small c{uantitiea Pottery-kilns 
are found in the south, but that tliey were the work 
of the Mound* builders has not been sjitisfaetorily 
proven. Specimens of the finer class of vases are 
shown in the cut. The first is of pure clay with a 



idight silicions mixture. It is five and a half inches 
hijph and six and a half in diameter, not over one 
sixth of an inch in uniforin thickmws, piorcc<l with 
four hides in the line round the rim, dark hcown <*r 

umber in color, and highly fwHshcd. -The doairatnc 
lines are cut in with a sharp instrument which hdfc no 
ragged e(%i^ The second vaso is of soinewhat 
iSiiaU^ si*© fuad'oeamr material j but more elaboratcH' 
oritiuneated and only one eighth <df am inch in tbick- 
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Stone «r© more abundant than tbcwe 

of any other material in the altar-mounds and else- 
where. They include arrow and spear heads, kniwes, 
axes, hatchete, chisels, and other variously formed cut- 
tinj^ instruments, with hammers and iiekles. These 
are made (rf quartz and other hard varieties of stone, 
all belonging to the mound region except the obsid- 
ian. There is no doubt that obsidian implements 
were used by the Mound-builders, and as this mate- 
rial is said not to be found nearer than Mexico and 
California, it is periiaps as likely that the imple- 
ments were obtained by trade as that they were 
minufactured in the country. Neither the obsidian 
knives, nor other stone weapons, show any marked 
differences from those found in ISfexico, Central 
America, and most other parts of the world. Lance 
and arrow heads, finished and in the rough, entire or 
more frequently broken by the action of fire, are 
taken by hundreds and thousands from the altar- 
mounds; several bushels of lance-heads of milky 
quartz were found in one mound. It is a remarkable 
fact, however, that no weaiwns whatever are found 
in burial mounds. Beads, rin^, and other orna- 
ments of stone are often found, with a variety of 
anomalous articles wht>se use is more or less im- 
perfectly understoo<!. Besides weapons and knives, 
pipes are the articles most abundant, and on which 
the Mound-builders exj>oiided most lavishly their 
skill, carving the T)owl8 into a great variety of beau- 
tiful forms, at what must have been an immense 
outlay of labor. A remarkable peculiarity of their 
pipe-eairin^ is that accurate repre^ntatioiis are 
given of different natural objects instead of the rude 
caricatures and monstrosities in which savage art 
usually delights. Nearly every beast, bird, and rep- 
tile indigenous to the country is truthfully rq>re- 
^nted, t^tlmr with some creatures now tmy found* 
cHmates, such as the lanumtin ami tou^sm. 
"be pipes generally consist iff a bowl rudng 
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c^ire of the coavex side of a curved base, one en<l 
of which serves as a handle and the other is piurct-d 
for a stem. They are til wavs cut from a single piece, 
the mateiial being generally a hawl porphyry, often' 
est ivd, and strmigly resembling in some cases the 
red pijie-stono of the t’oteau des Prairies, 'I'lie lo- 
cality where this pipe material was obtained is un- 
known. Many of the sculptuivd figures show hkillful 
workman.*.hip and a high polish; 1 think that in, my 
of them are not inferior to the pRslucts of Naluia 
and Maya skill. Some rude stouo images of un- 
known use have lieen found at various points, hut ] 
am not aware that any relics liave lieen authentically 
i‘e[>oi’te<l from the altar-mounds which indicate that 
the ancient pe(»ple were woi-shipcrs of idols. Mic.i is 
the mirierai nnist common in lx>th altar and burial 
mounds, where it occurs in piat»*.s cut into a great 
variety of fonns. Some of them h.*vie been coii- 
jectureti to have served as mirrors. Bushels are 
sometimes deposited in a single mound. Fim*s of 
coal artificially formed are includeil by Dickeson 
among his aUuiginul coin.s. 

Bonc.s of indigenous animals are found worked 
into daggers, awls, and similar implements; «)r ua 
ornaments in the form of Iwads. Similar use was 
marie of the teoth and talons of lieasts and birds. 
Teeth of the l>ear, wolf, panther, alligator, and shark, 
have lieen found, some of the lafter ladiig fi>f<sil.>. 
together with largi* «[uantitie8 of teeth reseuibliug 
tboM! of the whale, but not fully identified. 

Five varieties of marine shells, all from the guH 
shores, have lieen examineil, with pearls whose size 
and numliers prove that they are not of fresh-water 
ori|rin. Both are used for ornaments, chiefly in riic 
form of lieaiis. Pearls are also found in a few in- 
stances serving as ey<« for animal and bird scidjiiturcs. 
Borne article of bono and shell have been mistaken 
for ivory and accredited with an Asiatic origiO) 
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tlirougli igaorftnce tiiftt their xoateruj is found on the 
shores of the gulf. Many articles found in the 
nioun^, and not perhaps included in the preceding 
ifenoral description, are interesting, but could only 
be described in a detailed account, for which I have 
no spiUJo; but most relics not thus included are of 
doubtful authenticity, and a doubtful monument of 
antiquity should always be attriliuted to modern 
times. 

The ancient miners have left numerous traces of 
their work in the region of Lake Superior. At one 
place a piece of pure coi>jx;r weighing over five tons 
was found fifteen feet l>elow the surface, under trees 
at least four hundred years old. It had l>een raised 
on skids, boro marks of fire, and some stone iraplo- 
meuLs were scatteicsl about. There i.s no evidence 
that the tribes found in p<jsse.ssion of tlie countiy by 
the first French missionaries ever worked these mines, 
or had any tradition of a jxjople that had worked 
them, although both they and their ancestors had 
copper knives hammered from lumps of the metal, 
which are very oommotily found on the surface. Ail 
the traelitions and Indian stories of ‘mines’ may most 
couHistontly be referred to these uatursd superficial de- 
}>osits. Tiio ancient mines were for the mo.st part in 
the same localities where the W'st modem mines are 
workoil. ^lost of them have lelt sis tnices only slight 
(iepressions in the surface, the finding of which is 
regarded, by prosjxictors jis a tolerably sure indication, 
of a rich vein of copjHjr. The cut represents a sec-, 
tion of oue of the veins of copjujr-bearing rock 
worked by th© ancient minere. The mass of copper 

a weighed about six tons. At the top a portion of 
the stone had been left acj-oss the vein as a support. 
Copper implements, including werlges used in mining 
^ ‘gads,’ are found in and alxuit the old mines; witJbi 
hammers of ^ne, mostly grooved for withe handles." 
borne weigh from thirty to forty pounds and have two 
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STooTcs; others l^?ain are not grooved at all. In one. 
ease remains of a handle of twisted eedai-joots weie 
found, arul much-wt>rn wtxxlen shovels often occur. 
There are no enclosures, ni»>und.s, or other traces oi a. 
permanent settlement of the Mound-builders m tlio 
minin**' re<don. It is prol>able that the minew came 
eaeh Slimmer from the south; in fiwt, it would have 
Ijeen iinfH>s.sible to w'ork the mines in wmtei e * 
methods. 


Nearly all the coins, medals, .stone tablets, cte., thd 
have been discovered within the region occupiet > 
the Mound-bullders, bearing inscriptions 
apparently alphatetic cliaractem, may u c 

of European ori^n; and the few ^ 

not admit of sueH f cour^ 

to such an origin in the a^nco of conclusi . 
to the contrary. Rude delineati^ iwwy 

and otlier mognbahle olpeets, of he* 

eonvantion^l# ^ 
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quent occjan^Rce on the walls of caves, on perpen- 
^cular river-cliffH, and on detached stones. They are 
Roroefcimes incised, hut usually painted. Most l>ear a 
strong? resemhlance to the artistic etfortb of nuxlem 
tribes; and tlioso which seem to lK*ar marks of a 
i>reator anti(iuity, have by no moans l)ecn identified 
as t)ic work of the Mound -huildeiu These citstern 
rock-inseriptiotis do not call for additional remarks, 
aftco’ what has been said of Kimilar carvin^^ iu other 
ruofion.s. !Miuiy of the fiifun-s have a meaning to 
tlioso who make them, hut that meaning, as iu all 
willings of this claas, perishes nith the artist and his 
nmnediate times. Attempt-s by zealous antiquaries 
to penetrate tin'' signification of particular iuscriptioiis 
— as tliat on Dighttm Htn-k, M.i-ssafluisetts, and other 
will -known examples — ^liave failed to convince any 
hut the deteriniiusl advixvite of such theories a.s seem 
to derive support from the so-called translation. My 
father saw a .stone tablet taken fiom a .stone mound 
near Newark, covered with earvisl characters, which 
the elergynian of the town pronounced to he the ten 
coinniaiKlmeiits in ancient liehrew. I have no doubt 
that the figures did cloudy re.semhlo the ancient He- 
brew m one respect at lc,i'*t —that is, in being equally 
ut^famiiiar to the elergyman. 

Without taking up here the various theories re- 
specting the <>rigin, history, and dis<i]ipearanee of the 
Mound-lmi biers, it may In* well to e.vprcss in a few 
brief coneiusions what may Ik‘ learned of this jieople 
by an examination of the monuments wdiich they 
have left* 

They were a numerous people, as is sufficiently 
proved by the magnitude and geographical extent of 
their works. They were prolwhly one people, that is, 
conqiosed of tribes living under similar law’s, religion, 
s^nd otW institutions. Such variations as are obs'+ 
served in the monuments are only thew tlmt would 
naturally occur between central and frontier p^omi: ‘ 

Voi.,iv. ao ” 
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although tho aniraak-moumls of tho north* west 
present Si>mo difficulties. The Mound-huilders were 
an agricultural jwople. Tribes that live by hunting 
never build extensive public works, neither would 
the chase support a sufficiently large iHjpulation lur 
the erection t>f such works. IVIoreover, the location 
of the nutmtmcnt.s in the most fertile sections goes 
far to confirm thi.s coindusion. Some of the larger 
enclosures have been supposed, — only by reason of 
tbeir size, however, — tt» have been cultivated iields; 
iuul evident traces of an ancient cultivation are found, 
although not clearly referable tt> tho Mound-builders, 
There is nothing to show an advanced civilization 
in the unMleni souse of tlu; word, hut they were civ- 
ilized in com{>aris*>n with the roving hunter-tribes uf 
later tiuies. They knew nothing of the useof niotuls 
beyond the mere hammering of native mas'.oi, of 
copper and silver; they built no stone structures; 
they had seemingly made im approach to the higher 
grades of hieroglyphic writing. Their civilization jis 
recordeti by its material relies consisted of a knosvl- 
e<lgt! of agriculture: conHidenihlo skill iti tin- art of 
fortitiration : much greater skill than that ot tlic 
Indians in the matmtiwture of pottery ami the carv- 
ing of stone pipe.s; tlie nmthematical knowledge dif- 
plaVcHl in the hiving’-<>ut of peiTect circles and ac- 
curate angles, and in the corre8}M«ideiice in size 
fret ween different w<trks. Their earth -works show 
more persr*veraneo than skill; nooneol them neces- 
sarily imp}ie.H the urn; of mechauii'al aids to lahur; 
there is none that a large nuinlaT of men might not 
construct by carrying earth in simple haskeU, 

All trar;<JS of their architecture have disiippcarui. 
It has been suggested that were the temples >e 
standing on their pyramidal foundations, tliey nngli 
compare favorably with those ol Central 
and Mexico. But the construction of wisxlen cdiiices 
with any pretensions to grandeur and symmetrjv^) 
means of stone and soft copf>er tools, seems a s 
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lately imposBihle; at least such structures would 
require inftnitely ^ater skill than that displayed by 
the Naliuos and Mayas, and it is more reasonable to 
suppose that the temples of the Mound-builders were 
rude wooden buildings. 

The monuments imply a wide-spread religious sys- 
tem under a powerful priesthood; private devotion 
imtinifests itself on a scale less magnificent, and one 
involving less hard work. Of their rites we know 
nothing. The altar-mounds suggest sacrifice ; burned 
liuman Ixjnes, human .sacrifice. Oateways on the 
cast, and the east and west direction of embankments 
and skeletons may connect worship with the sun; but 
all is conjecture. N(j i<loIs, known to be such, have 
been found; the cemeteries, if anv of them belonsr to 
the Mound-builders, show no uniform usage in burial. 
The ancient people lived under a system of govern- 
ment considerably advanced, more than likely in the 
hands of the priesthoo<l, but of its details we know 
nothing. A .social condition involving some form of 
slavery would he most favorable for the construction 
of .such work.s. 

The monuments descril:)ed are not the work of the 
Indian tribes found in the country, nor of any tribes 
resembling them in institutions, ^fhose tril:»es bad no 
definite tradition even of pa.st contact with a superior 
poujde, and it is only in the south among the little- 
known Natchez, that flight traces of a descent from, 
or imitation of, the Mound-builders appear. Most 
and the best authorities deem it inqKtssible that the 
Mound-builders were even the remote ancestors of the 
Indian tribes; ami while inclined to be less positive 
than most wlio have written on the subject respecting 
the ])os8ihle changes that may have been effected by 

long course of centuries, 1 thing that the evidence 
pf a race locally extinct is much stronger here than 
in any other part of tho continent. * 

The monuments are not sufficient in themselves to 
absolutely prove or disprove the truth of any one of 
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the following theories: Ist. An indigenous culture 

springing up among the Misssissippi trilHJs, fouiuled 
oh ugricniture, fostei’od by cliruato and other unknown 
circuiu-stances, constantly growing through long agcK 
driving back the surrounding walls of savagism, j„;[ 
afterwards weakened by unknown causes, yiel(!in«.' 
gradually to savage hordes, and hnnlly annUiilatcd or 
driven in ri. nuiants from their homes sonthwanl. 24 . 
A celeny iV.»m the southern })eopjes already started in 
the of civilization, grt>wing as l»efore in powi r, 

but at last f< treed to yield their homes into the pos- 
session itf savages, dd. A migrating colony from the 
north, dwelliivg long in tlie land, trradually incn.a.'^iiig 
in power and cuitnre, constantly extending their do- 
minion southward, and finally abandonuig vohnitarilv 
or against their vvill, the n(»rth for the more.' ihvored 
south, where they uiotlitied or originated the southern 
civilization. 

Tlie hest theory, long a very pojailar one, is in it- 
»i.dr le.ss e<>nsistent and receives less support from the 
relies than the others. Tlie secoml, whicli lias smue 
[M>ints in common with the first, is most rensonahie 
and Is^st .su[)ported by inomuiKaital and tniditionnl 
evideiice. I'lie teiujile-mounds .strongly resrnni'le ni 
their jtrincipal roatures the .sontheru pyramids; at 
least they imply a !ikene.ss of religious idetis in tite 
huildtTs. The use ed’ olwidi.m implcment.s shuns a 
connection, either through origin, war, or eommero'. 
with the Mexican nations, or at k-tist with nations 
wlw) came in contact %vith the Nahuas. There are, 


moreover, several Nahim tnwiitions respecting tlie 
arrival on their cotists from tho north-east, of civilized 
strangers. There is very little evideuco that tm; 
Mound-buildors introduceti in tlie south the N.ahna 
civilization, and none whatever that the Aztec iniuia- 
tion started from the Mississippi Valley, but 1 
inclined to fiolieve that there was actually a 
tion Wtweeii tiie two peoples; that the Mound-bui < - 
(&m, or those that introduced their culture, were 
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originally a Nahua colony, and that these people may 
be referred to in some of the traditions mentioned 
Without claiming to Ixj able to determine exactly the 
relation between the Mound-builders and Nalmas, 
1 shall have something further to say on this subject 
in another volume. 

I'lio work.s were not huilt by a migrating jK‘0]>le, 
bpt by a race that livid long in the land. It seems 
unlikely that the results attained could have been 
aecompli.shed in les>i than four or live centuries. Noth- 
ing indicates that the time did not extend to thou- 
sands of years, but it is only res[)e(‘ting the minimum 
time that there can Ix^ any grounds for re.isonable 
Ciynjecture. If we suppom; the civilization indigenous, 
of course a much longer perifnl must be assigned to 
its dtwelopnient than if it was introduced by a niigra-’ 
lion — or rather a eolonizjition, for cixilized and semi- 
cn ilized jieoples do n<»t mignite en ma--v‘'e. Moreover a 
northern origin would imply a longer duration of time 
than one fixjin the south, where a degiee of civTlliza- 
tiou known to ha\e existed. 

How long a time has elayiscd since the Mound- 
builders abandoned their works? Here again a mini- 
mum e.stimute only can i*t' sought. No w't>rk i.s tnore 
enduring tlian an emhankment of earth. There is no 
positive internal proi»f that they were not standing 
one, tive, or ten tluarsand xi-ar.s ago. The exitletiees 
of an ancient Hhamloument of the wanks, or serious 
<leclino of the builders’ power, are as follows, — 1st, 
the fact that none of them stand on the last-formed 
terrace of the rivers, m(»st on the oldest termce, and 
that those on the second War in some ca.ses marks of 
having been invude<l i>y water. The rate of terrace- 
t<»riniiig varies on <liftorent stn^ams, and there are no 
sufficient data for estimating in years the time re- 
<imred tor the ft>rmation of any one of the teri'aces, 
at least scientific men are oaroful not to give a defin* 
ite opinion in the matter; but it is evident that eadh 
reqmrt.<i a very long ’period, and the last one a mut^h 
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lon^r time than any of the others, on account of tJio 
graduiil longitudinal leveling of the river-beds. 2(1. 
The complete disappearance of all wwiden striudiu u.s 
which must have been of great solidity. 8d. 1’lie 
advanced state of decomposition of human bones iu a 
soil well calculated for their pi-eservation,, Slveletons 
are found in Eim>pe well preserved at a known are 
of eighteen hundrtal yeans. 4th. The absence of the 
Mouml-builders from the traditions of nuKlern tribes. 
Nothing would seem more likely to l>e pre.servi'd in 
mytliic or hi.storic tradition.s than contact with a 
sujicrior people, and the niound.s would .serve to keep 
the traditions alive. 5th, The tact tliat the monu- 
ments were covered in the Heventtamtli ceiitury with 
primitive forests, \miform with tho.se which covered 
the other part.s of tlic country. In this latitude tlie 
age of a forest tree rnav be much mon; uceurutely 
determined than in tropical climates; and trees fn .in 
four to fiv(i hundred yeans old have been e.vainined in 
many well-autbciiticated case.s over inounds and ern- 
binkment.s. bhjualiy large tresjs in all stage.s of 
decomposition were found at their feet on and undir 
the ground, so that the abandonment of the works 
must I.H.! dated back at least twict; the actual age of 
the standing trees. it is a fact w'ell k.iown to 
wixxl.smen that wlien cultivatrsl land is r.battdoned 
the first gn.iwtli is very unlike the original forest, 
bHJth in the .species and size of the ticcs, and that 
several generatii»n« would l>e re<juired to restore the 
primitive timlrer. Consciptently a iliou.snml yeans 
must have passed sitice some of the works were 
abandoned. The monuments of the Missi-ssipja p?c- 
sent stronger internal evidence of great anti(]uiry 
than any others in America, although it by no rneon.s 
follows tlmt they are older than Palenqiie and ( 'ojaui. 
The height of the Mound-builders’ janver shmdd not, 
without very jswitive external evidence, l>e |)laccd at 
a later date than the fifth or sixth century ol our era. 
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PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Epochs of Percvian CrviuzATioN— A bobigixal Gotersmest, 
liEUinoK, AND Arts — CosTRASTs— T he Hi- ac vs -- Hpmas Re- 
mains— Artici.es OF Metal— Copper Implements— Gold and 
Silver Vases and Ornaments- U-se of Ikon unknown— Aborio- 

INAL ENOINEFRISG— I’AVKD ROADS— PERUVIAN POTrEEV— liCISS 

OF Pachacam ac - Mau.soleum of Cl elap— Ckan-ChimiJ— Huaca 
OF Misa— Temple of the Sun- Remains ox thf. Island of Titi- 
caca— ('havin DK HuaNTA— HUANUCO EL ViEJO— CUZCO — MONV- 
ME.NTS OK Tl All U AN ACO —ISLAND OF COATI. 

I conclude with a short chapter on Peruvian antiq- 
uities, made up for the most part from the work of 
Rivero and Tschudi, and illustrated with the cuts 
copied from that work for Mr Baldwin’s account.* 
Ancient Peru included also modem Ecaiador, Bolivia, 
and a largo part of Chili ; and the mo.st rc'inarkahle 
monuments of antiquity are considered the works of a 
people preceding that found by Pizarro in possession 
of the country, and bearing very much the same rela- 
tion to the subjects of the Incas as the ancient Mayas 
bore to the Quichd.s of Guatemala, or perhaps the 
Toltecs to the Aztecs. The Pemvians that came into 
coutiict with the Spaniards were superior in some re- 

1 Hififro and Tschmdi^ Peruamu^yhna, 1831. iiriUi 

P^mntu^ l4ima, lS 4 l ; River0 and Ts^cAudf^ 

N* Y.» 1S55; t\m tiunstlatimi k in many 
laulty; Raid win^i Ancient A merica i np, 
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apeets to the Azteos. At least equally advanced in 
the v^'ious mechanical and fine arts, except sculpture 
and architc(?tural decoration, they lived iiiidcr as pt;r 
feet a system of government, and rendered lioimigc to 
less bkiodthirsty giwls. They kept their records hy 
means of quipm, or ‘knotted strings, a metluxl prol). 
aldyas useful pnictically as the Aztec picture- writiiio, 
but not so near an approach to an alphabet; while the 
more ancient naticuis have left nothing to couii>ure 
with tlu* hieroglyphic tablets of Central America, and 
the evidence is far from salisfaetory tlnut they pos- 
sesstal any advanced art in writing. It will ])o seen 
from the specimen.^ to l»e presented tiuit their arclii- 
ttreture, though perhaps more raas.sive tliuu that of 
Maya.s or Nahuas, is not on the wliole td' a .superior 
character. 'I'he nuxst marked t;outrasts are found in 
the oecurreuce in I’eru of cyclopean .st^riK turv .s, the 
use of larger bbs-ks of stone, the comparative a!(s<'iice 
of the pyramkial foundation.^, of architectural and 
hieroglyphic sculpture, and the more extensive use of 
adolnes iw a building-material. 

Ifnni-n is tlie Peruvian name for any veneratf d or 
holy structure, but is usually a{)[)iie(l to the conical 
mound.s of the country, mwtly niound.s o( .sepulture. 
Thousands of these have l»eeu c>j>euc<l aisd frr ui tlu ia 
have been taken a great xuiriety of i\*lic.s, togetlier 
with jjreserved inummirrs wrapped in native cloth. 
Tlie relies include inijdements and ornamcnt.s ot 
metal, stone, Itoue, shell, mid wo<xl. The ]*cru\ iatts 
seem to have had a more ahundant suffjtly ot rnctals 
than the civilized tuitions of Nortli Aiuerica, and tt) 
have lajcn at least e<|ua}ly skillful in ivorking them. 
The cuts show' 8|>ecimens of copper cutting 
meiits, of which a great variety are forind. Besides 
copper, they iiad gold and silver in much greater 
abundance than the northern artiwuis, and the ai » 
of melting, casting, *»oldering, beating, inlaying, 
carving these meitds, were carried to a liigh degree o 
perfection. Every one has read the marvelous lu- 
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Peruvian Copper ImpJeineiri*. 


counts, naturally exaggerated, but still with much 
foundation in truth, of the immense quantities of 
gold obtained by the Spaniards in Peru; of the room 
filled with golden utensils by the natives a ransom 
for the Inca Atahnallpa. A golden vase is shown in 
the cut. Large quantities of gold have been taken 



Golden Vase from Pern, 


in more modern times from the huacas, where it ir&s 
dottbtle^ placed in many eases to keep it from th® 
hands of the conquerors. Mc»t of the articles hair# 
of course gone to tlie melting-pot, but sufiicient 
mens have been preserved or sketched to 
degree of excellence to which the Peruvian snillpi 
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had attained. The following cut ehowa a silver vase. 



Jafilver Vase froiw IVra. 


The search for treasure in the huacaa still proes on, 
ami is not always unrewarded. Tin, lead, and (juick- 
silver are sjikl to liavc Iweri worked by tlie natives. 
Iron ore is very abundant in I’eru, l>ut the only evi- 
deiK'e that iron was used i.s the difficulty of executing 
tlie native wnrk.s of excavation and entting stone 
without it, ami tiie fact that tlio metal had a name in 
the native languagte No traeea of it Irave ever been 
found. Pie cut shows two cojiper tweesiera. 



C«p})(>r Implement* from Peru. 


Among the most remarkable Peruvian reinains 
the paved roads which crossed tho country in eve iv 
direction, especially from north to tjouth. iwo o 
the grandest highways extended from the re^*^" 
north of Quito southward to Cuzco, and accordjny <> 
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some Authors still farther to Chill One runs over 
the mountains, the other chiefly through the plains. 
Their length is at least twelve hundred miles, and 
the grading of the mountain road pref<ented, as Mr 
Baldwin bcdieves, far greater difficulties than the 
Pacific Bailroad. These roadS are from eighteen to 
twenty-six feet wide, protected at the sides by a 
thick Aval!, and paved generally with stone blocks, 
but sometimes with a mixture of cement and fine 
stone — an aboriginal infringement on the ‘Macadam’ 
process. ’J'he highways followed a straight course, 
and turned aside for no obstacle, ilavinas and 
manslies were filled up with masonry, and the ^lid 
rock of the mountains was cut away for many miles. 
But Avhen rivers were encountered, light suspension 
bridges seem to have been resorted to instead of 
massiA'e stone bridges. It is true that the most 
glowing accounts of these roads are found in the 
W'ritings of the Oonquistadorcs, and that only ruined 
portions noAV remain; but the reports of Humboldt 
and others, re.specting the remains, leave little doubt 
of their former imposing character. 

Articles of })ottc‘ry, of which three sj)ecimens are 
shown in the cuts, are at least equal in material and 
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Rnish to those prwhioea i>y Kolnia nod Moya potters 
The finest stteciineiis are vastus i»nntl iu sepun huu 
dep*>sit8. and Tnany utensils a»!si^r„.Hl lur rnore com- 
! 0 on u-se are pmsen't?d by 

and are pretentai fi:.r their solvtlity te the uttik ot 
liuxiern putters. Small Images ot human and amnia 
funus in ternv cotta, as in ^old and " 

more fmpient manirrence than utensils. 
evidence that the ima»re.s were tashioned witli a ^ 
puriM>se here and in the north; .some weie s,„ j,i% 
ornaments a few probahly jMiriiaits, othei-H uunutuo. 
deities, depsited from suiwi-stitious motives wxih the 

death 


Alxvtit twenty miles south of Lima, in the \ idlc\ 
.f Lurin, and overlooking the 
Pachacamac, shown m the cut. ‘ • ;i 

die Incas, that is, it belonged to the 
Penivian civiliiwition. All the stnnAures ;vvcm 

of atlobes, and are much V hiuh, 

pie of the Bun stands on u hill siJt hundiu , 

the upper iKirtbn of which ^Stiiitlh and 

l>een dividetl into U sur- 

five to eight feet wide. The a ^ tpick, 

rounds the temple i» from Hve Ibet. 

apd is only standing to the height ot four to 



Ruins of Poehocamac. 


The mined structures are very numerous, and on 
one of the inner walls some traces of red and yellow 
paint are visible. 

In the distriirt of Santo Tomas in the nortli, at 
Cuelap, a grand and peculiar ruin is described by Sr 
Nieto ill an official government report, A mass — of 
earth, probably, although not fully examined in the in- 
terior — is faced witli a solid wall of hewn stone, and is 
thirty-six Imndred feet long, live hundred and seventy 
feet wide, and one hundred and fifty feet in perjien- 
dicular height. On the summit stands anotlier simi- 
lar structui'e six hu ml red by five hundred feet and 
also one hundred and fifty feet high. The lower 
is pierced with tliree entrances to an inclined plahft 
leading in a curved line to the summit, with sentry^- 
boxes at intervals and on the summit. These 
sages are six feet wide at the base but only two.at th# 
top, and those of the second story are similar^ & 
both stories tihere are chambers, in the walls of whl^ 
and in the outer walla there are small nieh(^ ooBtii^ 
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ing skeletons. Some of the upper chambers are paved 
with largo Hat stones, on each of which lies a skele- 
ton. The rej>ort of this imuionse structure is proba- 
bly founded on fact but greatly exaggerated. 

The ruins of Gran-Chimil, in the vicinity of 
Truxillo, cover an area of three quartere of a league, 
and beyond tliose limits are seven or eight great en- 
clcsures with adobe walls, in some of which are con- 
ical mounds, or huacas, and some traces of buildings. 
The two principal structures, called palaces, are sur- 
roiuided by walls one hundred and forty feet high, 
8i.xteen feet thick at the base, but tapering to three 
or four feet at the top. Kotind one of tlic palaces 
the wall i.s double, a.s shown by the section in the 
cut. The English translation of E,ivcro, instead of 
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surrounding one of the palaces \vitli a double wall 
like the original, represents one wall as being twice 
as high and thick as the other. The.so walls, like all 
the structures of Gran-Chimu, are of adobcvS nine by 
eighteen inches, resting on a foundation of rough 
8tone.s laid in clay. In connection wdtii the larger 
palace is a square containing apartments, the walls oi 
which are a conglomerate of gravel and clay, smooth, 
and whitewashed on the interior. There are also 
plazas and streets regularly laid out, and a i^ervoir 
wbich by a subterranean aqueduct was supplied with 
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water from the Rio Moche two miles distani TMs' 
palace — ^and by palace, a group of edifices within ab 
enclosure, rather than a single edifice, seems to be 
meant — ^has two entrances, one in the middle of each 
long side. The second palace is one hundred and twen- 
ty five yards further east, and is also divided by squares 
and narrow streets. At one end is the huaca of 
Misa, surrounded by a low wall, pierced by galleries 
and rooms in which have been found mummies, 
cloths, gold and silver, implements, and^ a wooden 
idol with pieces of pearl-shell. All the inner walls 
are built of a mass of clay and gravel or of adol^ 
The cut shows specimens of the ornamentation, which 
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Decorations at Gran-Chimifi. 

seem to bear outwardly a slight resemblance to the 
mosaic work of Mitla, although the method of their 
construction is not explained. “Outside of these 
notable edifices, there is an infinite number of squares 
and smajl houses, some round and others square> 
which were certainly dwellings of the lower classes, 
and whose great extent indicates that the population 
must have been very large.” Among the ruins 
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many truncated conical mounds, or huacas^ of fine 
gravel, fTOUi some of which interesting relics and 
laige tjuantities of gold have been taken. The so- 
ctdled Tempio of the Sun is three quarters of a 
league east of the city near Moche, in connection 
with which are several adobe structures, one of them, 
perhaps tlie temple itself, so far as may be determ- 
ined by Hivero’s vague account, made woi-se than 
vague in the English translation, is a rtgular pyra- 
mid of adolxfs. it is four hundred and fourteen by 
four hundred and tliirty feet at the base, three liun- 
dred and forty-five feet wide on the summit, and over 
eighty feet higli, built in terraces, jiierced with a 
gallery througli the centre, and affording a fine view 
of the sea and tlie city of Truxillo. 

The cut repi’t'sents a ruin on tlic Island of Titicaca 



in the lake of the same name. These remains 

are among the oldest of Peruvian antiqtiili.e8» and all 
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the structures are built of hewn stone. Kespecting’ 
these ruins we only learn from the explorers that 
♦'though not very im^wsing” they are well preserved, 
with windows and doors, with posts ami thresholds 
of hewn strine also, these l>eing wider below than 
above.” Another ruin on the same island is shown 
in the cut on the following page. 

At Chavin de Huanta tlie structures are built of 
hewn stone very accurately joined without any mortar 
in sight on the outside, and a rul>ble of rough stones 
and clay on the inside. In a building spoken of as 
a fortress there is a covered way with rooms at its 
sides, all covered with sandstone blocks about twelve 
feet long. The walls are si.v feet thick, and in the 
interior is the opening to a subterranean passage 
which is said to lead under the river to. another build- 
ing. In the gallery human bones and some reMes 
were found. The inodern town is built mostly over 
the ruins of an ancient aqueduct, and a bridge over , 
the sti’eam is built of three immense stones, each over 
twenty feet long, taken from the fort. The ancient 
people Avere especially skillful in the construction of 
aquerlucts, some of which Avere reported by the early 
writers as several hundred miles in length, and a few 
of which of less extent are still in actual use. 

The cut represents the Mirador, or look-out, at Hua- 
nuco el Viejo. This structure measures about one 



El Mirador— II viattttca 
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Bums OF HUANUCO. 


hundred by one hundred and sixty feet at the base, 
and is about fifteen feet high, in a pyramidal form 
without terraces and furnished with a parajpet wall 
enclosing the summit platfom. The foundation is of 
rough stones, which form two steps projecting four or 
five feet, not clearly indicated in the cut. Tiie walls 
or facings are of hewn blocks of limestone about four 
feet and a half long by a foot and a half thick. The 
blocks are very accurately cut and laid in cement. 
The interior is filled with gravel and clay, with a con- 
cavity, in the centre popularly supposed to communi- 
cate by means of a subterranean gallery , with the 
palace some half a mile distant From a doorway in 
the parapet wall on the south an inclined plane — 
which seems often to have taken the place of a stair- 
M'ay in Peru — leads down to the ground. On the 
wall at each side of the entrance crouches an animal 
in stone, so much damaged that its kind cannot be 
determined. 

Another noted ruin at Huanuco is that 'whose en- 
trance is shown in the cut. The walls are of round 
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>.a kind of rubble 
called 1|| the Peruvians pirm, but the gateway, 
shown m the cut, is built of hewn blocks three varas 
probably meaning feet — ^by one and 
^ Au is one stone block eleven feet loBg, 

and the inclined posts are said to be of one piece, m- 
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though the cut indicates that each is composed of 
four. The animals sculptured over the gateway at 
the sides are called monkeys by Rivero. Within the 
structure there are five similar gateways shown in tlie 
preceding cut and in tlie following ground plan. In 



< iroimd Plan — liumuico. 


the interior are rooms of cut stone, with niches in the 
\valls, an acpieduct, and a reservoir. The rpiarries 
that supplied the stone for tlie liuunuco structures 
are still seen about half a mile away. Many traces 
of buildings of round stones in clay are found in the 
same vicinity. 

Near Chupan, a tower is mentioned on the verge 
of a p.recipice overhanging the Kio Marafion. In 
the district of Junin there i.s a line or system of 
fortifications on the precipitous clifls of a ravine, built 
mostly of niica<eou8 slate. At Cuzco are some re- 
mains* of the city of the Incas, and there is said to 
bo some evidence that this city w-a-s found^ ou the 
ruins of another of an earlier epoch; the latter in- 
cluding, part of the fortification of Ollantaytambo, 
built of Stones cut in irregular forms, some of them 
of great size, and very neatly joined. 



MONtJMSSfTS OF TIAHUANACO. 

1%e ruins at Tiahuanaco, ten or twelve miles froin 
T alrp Titicaca are considered among the most ancient 

if Pera They 

fAAt hinyh some cut, others rough, standing m row& 
S stTuSurS eere in a very dikp, dated eondl- 

columns. One of the most intciesrmg 
the monolithic doorway shown m t 



Doorway at Tiahuanaco. 


opening is seventy-six inches high and thirty-eight 
wide. Kivei-o aiii Tsehudi represent the sculptur^ 
fitmres in the small squares as being prohles ot the 
hUan face instead of those shown in Baldwin s cut. 
There were several of these doorways, beveral idols 
and some very large blocks of cut stone were du^^p 
in. 1846, and the latter used for mill-ston^. ihe 
blocks are described as thirty feet long, eighteen tee 
wide, and six feet thick, being shaped so as to lorm a 
channel when one w iis placed upon another., 

A buildizig on the Island of Coati, in Ilake ii|i- 
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caea, is showti in the cut Bivero gives a view and 



Kttia 00 tlie Xdaiid of Coati, 


plan of anotlier largo palac'e, consist ing for the jnost 
part of a single line of low apartments built round 
thix'o sities of a rectangular cotnt, and bearing some 
resemblance, ms Jfr Baldwin remarks, to the Central 
American structure.s, except that it does not rest on a 
pyramidal foundation. Book- inscriptions of the same 
rude cbiss so often mentioned in the northern conti- 
nent, occur also in Peru, a though .somewhat less fre- 
quently, so far as may be judged by the reports of 
exploi-ers. 

The contents of the preceding pagc'S may he suffi- 
cient to show the reader that’ the resemblance be- 
tween the southern an<l northern monuments, if any 
resemblance existvS, is very faint. The May.a and 
Peruvian peoples may have been one in remote 
antiquity; if so, the separation tcx>k place at a period 
long preceding any to which we are carried by the 
material relics of the Votanic empire, and of tlio 
most ancient ejxxth of the southern civilization, or 
even by traditional annals and the vaguest myths. 
There seems to he a natural tendency even among 
antiquarians to attribute all Ainerican civilizations 
to a common origin, constaatly moving the date 
as investigation progresses. Tliis teaidenty has much 
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in common with that which so pereistently trae^ 
American civilization to the old world, old-world 
culture to one centre, the human race to one pair, 
and the first pair to a special creation, performed 
at a definite time and point in Asia. Be the results 
of the tendency referred to true or false, it is evident 
that superstition has contributed more than science 
to the zeal that has supported them. 


END OP THE FOURTH VOLUME. 









